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11  PR£FACE. 

rature ;  all  who  hold  in  reverence  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christian  piety  and  religious  freedom; 
who  love  our  language  in  its  purest  and  richest 
melody ;  and  value  that  essential  spirit  of  eloquence 
and  poetry,  which  would  alone  suffice  to  render  a 
language  immortal. 

Nor  had  this  want  been,  in  any  competent 
degree,  supplied  by  the  selections  from  his  writings 
which  have,  from  time  to  time,  enjoyed  no  incon- 
siderable share  of  public  favour.  Those  republications 
were  confined  to  his  Sermons,  his  Holy  Living  and 
Dying,  and  some  others  of  his  devotional  tracts. 
His  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  the  first  public  defence 
of  the  principles  of  religious  toleration ;  his  Ductor 
Dubitantium,  on  which  he  himself  expected  his 
renown  in  after  ages  to  be  founded;  his  Life  of 
Christ,  the  earliest,  and,  in  its  day,  the  most  popular 
of  his  practical  works  ;  and  his  polemical  writings, 
which  display,  in  addition  to  their  other  excel- 
lencies, a  terseness  of  argument  and  poignancy  of 
satire,  from  which  he  was,  in  other  instances,  pre- 
cluded, remained  in  detached  tracts  or  scarce  and 
unwieldy  folios.  And  it  may  be  said  with  truth, 
tiiata  great  proportion  of  his  s^dmirers  had  the  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  very  small  part  only 
of  the  peculiar  merits  of  their  favourite. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the 
reasonable  hope  that  such  an  undertaking  would 
receive  its  due  share  of  national  encouragement,  that 
the  writer  of  the  following  Memours  was  applied 
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to  by  the  propiieton  to  supeiinteiid  their  medi- 
tated edition  of  Taylor's  Works.  His  distance, 
however,  from  the  metropolis,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  discharge  many  of  the  essential 
duties  of  an  editor ;  and,  as  the  expense  of  such  a 
measure  rendered  the  addition  of  notes  impossible, 
Utile  more  remained  in  his  power  than  to  exercise 
his  judgment  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
pieces,  and  in  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  those, 
of  which  the  genuineness  has  been  questioned. 

The  correction  of  the  press,  the  Terification 
of  the  numerous  quotations  and  references,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  rectification  of  the  previous  read- 
ings, was  fortunately  undertaken  by  the  Reverend 
J.  Jl.  Pitman,  the  alternate  preacher  of  the  Found- 
ling and  Magdalen  Hospitals;  who,  by  his  clas- 
sical leatning,  his  knowledge  of  English  literature, 
and  a  deep  admiration  of  his  authors  merits,  was 
eminently  qualified  for  such  a  task ;  and  who  has 
afforded  a  fresh  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of 
the  compatibility  of  distinguished  talent  and  elo- 
quence with  unwearied  ps^tience,  and  minute  and 
laborious  accuracy. 

On  the  airangement,  which  has  been  adopted,  a 
^w  pbBervations  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary.  The 
natural »  t^d  what  would  have  been,  in  some  re- 
spects, the  most  desirable  order,  was  that  of  the 
date,  at  which  each  tract  was  origindly  published. 
Y^t,  03  Chere  are  several  of  Tatloh  s  compositions, 
whiph»   At  different  periods  of  his  life,    received 
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saccessive  additions  and  improvements,  it  was  not 
very  easy  to  determine,  whether  such  should  be 
referred  to  the  year,  in  which  the  first  and  less 
perfect  sketch  appeared,  or  that  in  which  it  received 
the  latest  polish  of  the  author's  taste  and  judgment : 
and  it  was  desirable  for  the  publishers,  in  an 
undertaking  of  so  great  extent  and  hazard,  that 
their  volumes  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  enable 
them  to  sell  some  of  the  more  popular  treatises 
separately.  For  such  a  classification  there  was, 
indeed,  a  sanction  in  the  author's  own  practice,  in 
the  instance  of  the  lufA^oxov  Gcoxoyixov,  and  there  ap- 
peared a  certain  degree  of  fitness  in  printing  those 
tracts  in  consecutive  order,  which  relate  to  the 
same  duties,  or  are  opposed  to  similar  errors.  The 
works  have  been  accordingly  divided  under  the 
several  heads  of  Practical,  Polemical,  Casuistic, 
imd  Devotional;  —  but,  subject  to  this  division,  they 
have  been  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  accord- 
ing to  the  dates  of  their  respective  publication. 

The  task  of  separating  the  genuine  from  the 
spurious  compositions  involved  a  greater  respon- 
sibility, and  was  not  to  be  attempted  without  con- 
siderable self-distrust  and  anxiety.  Of  the  two 
posthumous  treatises, — both  extremely  rare,  and  the 
former  of  which  it  was  necei^sary  to  transcribe,  for 
the  printer's  use,  firom  the  single  copy  extant  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  —  the  sentiments  and  piety  appear 
in  perfect  unison  with  Bishop  Taylor's  known  opi- 
nions ;  the  style  partakes  of  his  characteristic  merits 
and  defects,  and  the  weight  of  external  evidence  is 
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such  as  can  leave  no  reasonable  doabt  cm  the  pnn 
priety  of  admitting  them  into  the  present  collection. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  Dialogue  on  Artificial 
Handsomeness.  The  reasons  which,  after  much 
patient  and  unprejudiced  inquiry,  at  length  con- 
ducted to  its  exclusion,  will  be  found  at  some  length 
in  the  following  Life  and  Notes;  and  the  writer  of 
those  animadversions  will  here  only  observe,  that 
his  opinion,  adopted  in  the  first  instance  with  dif- 
fidence and  reluctance,  has  acquired  additional 
strength  from  every  repeated  comparison  of  that 
Essay  with  the  Bishop's  undoubted  compositions. 

The  Life  of  Taylor  had  been  long  only  known 
through  the  meagre  accounts  of  Wood  and  Sir 
James  Ware,  and  the  few  particulars  recorded  by 
Bishop  Rust  in  his  Funeral  Eulogium.  As  con- 
nected with  the  most  interesting  period  of  English 
history,  and  with  the  genius  and  writings  of  one 
whom  English  literature  ranks  among  its  noblest 
ornaments,  several  eminent  scholars  and  divines  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  appear  to  have 
contemplated  the  publication  of  memoirs  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  one  more  worthy  of  their  subject.  Bishop 
Home  and  Archdeacon  Zouch  are  said  to  have 
cherished  this  design ;  and  a  few  documents  pre- 
paratory to  such  a  work  were  collected  by  the 
reverend  and  learned  Mr.  Nicholson,  perpetual 
curate  of  St.  James's,  Liverpool,  and  rector  of 
Dudcote,  Berkshire.  But  the  two  former  appear 
to  have  made  no  progress  whatever  in  their  under- 
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taking;  and  tlie  papers  which  Mr.  Nicholson  left 
at  his  death,  and  which,  in  themselves,  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  either  numerous  or  important, 
have  eluded  all  the  inquiries  of  the  present  writer, 
as  well  as  of  his  learned  and  amiable  friend.  Arch- 
deacon Bonnet. 

Of  the  Life  which  the  Archdeacon  has  himself 
given  to  the  world,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
would  have  precluded  the  necessity  of  all  succeeding 
labourers  in  the  cause,  had  not  a  more  detailed 
and  critical  examination  of  Taylors  writings  been 
contemplated  than  fell  within  the  scope  of  his  plan ; 
and  had  not  a  hope  been-  excited  of  obtaining 
additional  information  from  traditions  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  previously  not  accessible. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  author  s  genius  and 
writings  was  rendered  expedient  by  the  oppor- 
tunity which  it  afforded  of  discussing,  in  a  connected 
yiew,  the  merits  and  peculiarities  of  a  writer  so 
voluminous ;  by  the  propriety  of  discriminating  be- 
tween his  many  beauties,  and  his  occasional,  though 
unfrequent,  aberrations  from  a  correct  taste  and 
judgment ;  and  sometimes,  also,  though  still  less  fre- 
quently, of  detecting  and  obviating  his  departure 
from  the  usual  and  orthodox  faith  of  Christians.  Of 
the  manner  in  which  this  task  has  been  performed^ 
it  is  for  the  public  to  decide.  The  writer  cannot 
plead  want  of  time;  he  is  not  conscious  of  any 
want  of  diligence ;  and  he  has  had  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  such  of  Taylors  work39  as 
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were  not  previously  familiar  to  him.  The  warmer 
admirers  of  his  author  will,  perhaps,  sometimes 
condemn  him  as  imjust  and  captious  in  his  criti- 
cisms ;  while  others  may  accuse  him  of  a  too  indis- 
criminate praise,  and  of  blindness  to  the  imperfec- 
tions with  which  these  beautiful  compositions  are 
impaired  and  spotted.  If  these  charges  are  both 
brought  against  him,  he  will  seek  no  better  defence 
than  the  balance  of  conflicting  censures.  But  he 
will  admit,  that*  of  the  two,  he  has  most  dreaded 
the  latter  danger,  as  the  one  most  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  literature  and  religion,  and  that  to 
which  an  ardent  admirer  of  Tayloa's  excellencies 
is,  naturally,  most  liable. 

From  the  works  thus  censured  or  extolled,  it  was 
obviously  necessary  to  select  particular  passages  in 
illustration  of  the  principles  laid  down,  or  in  justi- 
fication of  the  criticisms  hazarded.  If  those  quota- 
tions should  be  thought  too  long  or  too  frequent, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  many  may,  perhaps,  be 
tempted  to  read  them  in  a  compendious  form,  who 
would,  without  some  previous  introduction  to  the 
author  s  beauties,  have  been  little  inclined  to  search 
for  them  through  fourteen  closely  printed  volumes. 
And  let  it  be  observed  that,  though  some  of  the 
passages  in  question  may  have  been  extracted  to 
make  good  a  censure,  or  on  account  of  their  elo- 
quence or  their  singularity, — a  still  greater  anxiety 
has  been  felt  to  bring  forward  those,  which  contain 
the  most  useful  precepts  of  sound  sense  and  prac- 
tical holiness. 
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That  the  wise,  and  moderate,  and  eminently 
Christian  spirit  of  Jeremy  Taylor;  his  unshaken 
fidelity  to  the  civil  ind  religious  institution^  of  his 
country ;  his  unwearied  industry ;  his  inexhaustible 
learning ;  his  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  the  Catholic 
faith ;  his  abhorrence  of  unprofitable  and  vexatioui^ 
grounds  of  diflference ;  his  piety,  his  toleration,  and 
his  humility,  may  ever  find  imitators  and  rivals  in 
that  Church  which  he  loved  and  adorned;  whose 
deep  depression  did  not  subdue,  and  whose  triumph 
did  not  too  far  elate  him, — is  the  hope  and  earnest 
prayer  of  one,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  find, 
in  his  writings,  a  source  of  the  purest  gratification 
here,  and  a  guide  to  brighter  hopes  hereafter. 
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Thk  life  of  a  student  is  paaaed  within  a  narrow  circle ;  an4 
of  the  men  j?ho8e  writingis  are  most  widely  read  and  admired, 
the  personal  history  is  often  enveloped  in  the  deepest  ob^ 
acurity.  Nor*  even  of  those  individuals^  whom  the  zeal  of 
their  friends  or  the  malice  of  their  enemies  have  enabled  or 
compelled  to  act  a  more  conspicuous  part  on  the  thef^tl^e 
of  contemporary  distinction,  have  the  lives  been  o&wbl 
diversified  with  many  singular  events,  with  gpreat  delivei^ 
ances,  or  surprising  vicissitudes^  Their  days  have  bee^i 
quietly  busied  in  producing  those  effects  which  only  have 
B)ade  Ibeif  histpries  worth  inquiring  after,  —  effects  fbr 
which  it  was  x^eoessary  tiiat  their  habits  should  be  retixwl 
and  uniform.  Nor  pan  we  wonder,  therefpre,  t}iat  wboevtr 
nndertakea  the  biography  of  a  scholar  or  a  theologian,  lum 
ordinarily  but  little  to  relate  which  is  certain,  and  less  whieli 
iA  mteresting  or  extraordinary^ 

la  some  respects,  indeed,  the  fate  of  Jsbsm y  Tatlph 
wae  distinguished  from  the  general  lot  of  men  of  letton* 
So  fiur  from  his  life  beiiig  retired  or  monotonous,  he  seengMi 
to  have  passed  much  of  it  in  a  crowd ;  and  it  is  one .  of  thf 
cucumstances. which  lead  us  most  to  wonder  at  the  fertiUt^f 
and  force  of  hia  genius,  not  only  that,  in  so  few  years,  bis 
wfote  so  many  books,  but  that  these  books  weve,  many  of 
tbfBi,  oomposed  under  oiroomstBOces  the  least  foTOurabla  to 
wmnkweh  or  abstra^Uon, 
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It  was  his  fortune,  at  an  early  age,  to  attract  the  notice 
of  those  whose  patronage,  however  favourable  to  his  interests 
or  his  renown,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  usual  scenes  of  literary  or  parochial  labour.  He  was 
favoured  by  Laud  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  trusted 
by  king  Charles,  when  he  had  become  the  more  venerable 
from  adversity.  During  the  Usurpation,  though  esteemed 
and  pitied  even  by  his  enemies,  he  was  destined  to  encounter 
a  more  than  usual  share  of  confiscation  and  imprisonment ; 
and,  at  the  restoration  of  the. royal  family,  and  while  yet  in 
the  full  vigour  of  his  years  and  his  abilities,  he  was  raised 
to  the  highest  honours  which  lie  within  the  compass  of  his 
profession.  But,  during  the  calamities  which  agitated  an 
empire,  the  escapes  and  sufferings  of  a  private  individual 
were  too  insignificant  to  attract  much  contemporary  fame ; 
and  Taylor's  sufferings  were  of  the  kind  which,  by  impo- 
verishing their  victim,  removes  him  still  more  from  the 
notice  and  knowledge  of  the  world.  His  subfpquent  pro- 
motion, though  it  fixed  him  in  the  country  where  he  had 
foimd  his  best  asylum,  was,  in  itself,  a  banishment  from  the 
society  of  public  men  and  the  theatre  of  national  politics ; 
and  his  latter  days  were  spent  in  the  alternate  and  unob- 
trusive labours  of  the  pulpit  and  the  closet,  in  preparing 
himself  and  others  for  that  heaven,  whither  his  desires  had 
t>eeQ  from  his  earliest  ye^rs  directed. 

It  will  not,  then,  be  expected,  that,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  two  centuries,  I  shall  have  been  able  to  supply  many 
interesting  details  of  a  life  thus  spent  and  thus  concluded,  or 
that  many  important  gleanings  remain  which  had  escaped 
the  almost  contemporary  inquiries  of  Wood,  or  the  accurate 
indfistry  and  zealous  researches  of  Mr.  Bonney.  Yet  the 
time  is  not  long  passed  since  unusually  abundant  stores  of 
information  existed,  and  since  those  stores  were  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  employ  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  late  William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  esquire,  Taylor's  lineal  descendant  in 
the  fifth  degree,  and  who  inherited  no  small  portion  of  his 
talents  apd  characteristic  eloquence,  was  employed,  at  one 
period  of  his  life,  in  collecting  and  arranging  materials  for 
the  biography  of  his  distinguished  ancestor.  Mr.  Jones 
possessed,    among   many   other   interesting  documents,  a 
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series  of  autograph  letters  to  and  from  the  bishop;  and 
a  "  family-book/'  also  in  his  own  handwriting,  giving  an 
account  of  his  parentage  and  the  principal  events  of  his 
life,  with  comments  on  many  of  the  public  transactions  in 
which  he  himself,  or  those  connected  with  him,  had  borne 
a  share. 

But,  in  the  ardour  of  Mr.  Jones's  political  pursuits,  and 
the  frequent  pecuniary  embarrassments  to  which  those  pur- 
suits Exposed  him,  his  biographical  labours  appear  to  have 
been  often  interrupted;  and  his  sudden  death,  by  the. over- 
turn of  a  carriage  in  the  year  1818,  cut  short  all  the  hopes 
which  his  talents  and  his  materials  justified.  The  greater 
part  of  his  family  papers  he  had,  on  the  sale  of  Homra  to 
the  marquess  of  Downshire,  deposited  at  Montalto,  under 
the  care  of  the  late  John^  earl  of  Moira.  Their  subsequent 
fate  has,  unfortunately,  not  been  ascertained.  At  Donning- 
ton,  whither  all  the  papers  found  at  Montalto  are  said  to 
have  been  transferred,  no  traces  of  them  remain ;  and  there 
appears  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  were 
consumed,  together  with  some  other  packages  belonging  to 
the  marquess  of  Hastings,  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
London  Custom-house.  All  which  the  family  yet  retain 
consists  of  some  extracts  made  by  Mr.  Jones  from  .these 
documents  with  a  view  to  his  intended  work;  the  mar- 
riage settlement  of  Taylor's  youngest  daughter;  and  some 
traditions  respecting  himself  and  his  descendants,  >vhich 
have  been  liberally  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Jones's 
sisters,  Mrs.  Wray,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jones. 

Small  as  these  remains  are,  the  few  facts  which  they 
disclose  are,  perhaps,  among  the  most  interesting  hitherto 
recovered  concerning  bishop  Taylor's  private  concerns. 
From  other  quarters,  indeed,  very  little  was  to  be  gathered 
which  was  new,  but  I  have  not  knowingly  niegtected  any. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Bonney,  with  a  kindness  to  which  I  am  deeply 
indebted,  and  which  I  had  the  less  reason  to  expect  as  I  was 
personally  unknown  to  him,  has  permitted  me  to  make  use 
of  an  interleaved  copy  of  his  able  and  interesting  Life  of 
Taylor,  enriched  with  many  valuable  manuscript  notes  and 
references.  To  the  active  and  judicious  friendship  of  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  J.  C.  Talbot,  I  am  indebted,  not 
only  for  my  introduction  to  bishop  Taylor's  descendants  in 
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Ireland,  but  for  whatever  other  gieaoings  of  iaibrmatioii  or 
Jtmditioii  respecting  him  remained  in  that  kingdom.  The 
•rchiveB  of  All  Souls  were  examined  by  the  kindness  of  the 
bishop  of  Oxford,  and  my  ftiend,  Clement  Cartwright,  Esq. ; 
and  the  publishers  of  this  edition  have  been  enabled  to 
procure  for  me,  from  the  Evelyn  Papers,  the  British  M useani> 
and  other  sources,  seventeen  manuscript  letters  of  Taylor^ 
fborteen  of  which  aie  now  firai  printed.  But  it  cannot  Le 
concealed,  that,  notwithstanding  these  advantage^,  I  have 
atitt  to  lament  the  scantiness  and  imperfection  of  my  mate^ 
fi^ls ;  and  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances,  the 
biography  of  an  author  must  consist  in  the  aeoount  of  his 
writings  rather  than  his  actions  or  adyentnrea. 

Jebbmy,  third  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Taylor*,  was 
bom  in  Trinity  parish,  Cambridge,  and  baptised  on  the 
\6lh  of  August,  1613.  His  father  was  a  baiber ;  an  ooou- 
pation  which,  united,  as  it  genially  was,  with  the  practice 
of  surgery  and  pharmacy,  was,  in  the  days  .of  eur  anoestors, 
somewhat  less  humble  than  at  present,  but  which  was  at  no 
4ima  likely  to  raise  its  professor  or  his  children  to  weahk  or 
eminence.  The  family,  however,  had  originally  held  a  re* 
•pectable  rank  among  the  smaller  gentry  of  CUoucestershiie, 
where  they  had  possessed,  for  many  generations,  an  estate 
in  the  parish  of  Frampton  on  Severn;  and  Nathaniel  was 
the  lineal  descendant  of  Ds.  Rowland  Taylor,  rector  of  H|m1* 
lei^,  in  the  county  of  Su&lk,  and  chaplain  to  aiohbishop 
Cranmer^ 

Of  Rowland  Taylor,  neither  the  name  nor  the  misfortunes 
ana  obscure.  He  was  distinguished  among  the  divines  of  the 
Reformation  for  his  abilities,,  hi^  learning,  and  piety ;  and  be 
auffered  death  at  the  stake  on  Aldham  Common,  near  Had- 
Ugh,  in  the  third  year  of  queen  Mary,  amid  the  blessings 
and  lamentations  of  his  parishioners,  and  with  a  courageous 
and  kindly  cheerfulness  which  has  scarcely  its  parallel,  even 
in  those  days  of  religious  heroism. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  of  sufficient  consequence,  as  an  advocate 
of  the  n^w  reUgion,  to  have  excited  against  himself  widiout 
any  additional  or  prLmte  motives,  the  fiercest  hostility  of  the 

«  See  Note  (A.) 

k  better  fron  Ltdy  Wny  to  Willtam  Todd,  Esq.  of  Cu tiemartiD,  dated 
yi^Vb  tTH,  fitted  ia  tiM  mVaCMc  Todd.  J4 
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Roitiish  prektes.  W^  Ate  toid,  however,  that  Gardiner,  \f 
#bofte  warrant  as  lord  chancellor  he  was  first  apprehended. 
Was  stimtileited  in  this  Instance  by  feelings  of  arariee,  a» 
well  as  bigotry;  that  he  was  desirous  of  appropriating  to 
himself  the  family  estate  at  Frampton ;  that,  I  know  not  on 
what  pretence,  he  stfcceeded  in  his  object  after  Dr.  Taylor's 
death,  apd  that  h^  had  beguft  to  build  a  mansion  on  tkt 
projfX&Hy,  which,  lit  his  o#ii  decease,  he  left  unfinished. 

The  ftniily  df  the  inattyi*  were  thus  reduced  to  pofeHj^ 
from  Which  they  had  th^  less  ptospect  of  emerging  by  any 
help  ot  fiiTOur  o(  goV^ftimeni,  iimsniuch  as,  in  eomtnoli  witb 
mikiiy  6f  thoi^e  Who  had  inoSt  seterely  felt  the  iron  hand  of 
the  Romish  hierati^hy,  th^y  Were  suspected,  during  the  reigiui 
of  Elisabeth  and  Jamel^  the  First,  of  an  indlifiation  to  the 
rising  sect  of  the  Puritans.  Yet  their  porerty  cannot  hare 
been  ^HcoeS^ive,  since  we  find  Nl&thaniel  Taylor  serving  As 
churchwarden;  an  ofiice  whidi,  iti  most  parish^s^  is  filled 
by  (ii^  Welddli^st  and  most  respectable  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  lifyi  And  it  may  b^  mentioned  to  their  honour,  thot^ 
after  tl^o  generations  of  comparatife  distress,  the  fiitfaer  of 
Jefemy  Taylor  was  spoked  of  by  his  soh,  in  a  letter  to  hk 
oM  tutor,  B  •chcroft,  as  **  reasohaUy  leatned,"  and  as  haTihg 
himself  '^  solely  grounded  his  children  in  grammar  and  tbt 
matbemalies  ^4*^ 

I  have  sklready  taken  tiotice  of  the  unfortuntlte  loss  of 
the  dooomehts  on  which  this  account  chiefly  depends.  For 
the  fliel'  of  their  bavitig  once  existed,  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Jocten  is  sufficient ;  and  though  the  testimony  of  lady  Wray 
is  exposed  to  that  degree  of  doubt  Which  ahnost  always 
attltche^  to  family  tradition,  it  is  ait  satisfactory  a  Touoher 
as  codld  be  looked  for  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
iM!fs  thafi  sufficient  to  obtain  belief  for  an  account  whioli^ 
in  imelf,  is  for  frdth  improbable.  That  Jeremy  Taylor  \m4, 
itideodj  some  pretdtisions  to  gentle  blood,  may  be,  td  a 
o^rtftid  ettent,  inferred  tttm  th^  armorial  bearings  which, 
id  «n  ttgs  when  ^istch.  distinctions  were  less  boldly  assmisoi 
thta  it  present,  and  when  the  Heralds'  College  still  retained 
•om^  vestiges  of  their  ancieiit  authority.  Were  engraved  on 
his  seal,  still  preserved  by  the  Marsh  family,  and  which 

•Mr.  Jonei*!  MS. 
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(with  some  degree  of  harmless  ostentation)  are  almost  uni- 
formly appended  to  his  portraits'*.  In  his  works  nothing 
occurs  which  can  either  confirm  or  disprove  the  traditions 
of  his  descendants ;  though  he  speaks  of  Rowland  Taylor 
with  deserved  commendation  in  one  of  his  polemical  writings", 
and  appeals  to  his  authority  in  behalf  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  with  something  like  a  filial  fondness.  I  am  aware, 
indeed,  that  the  question  is,  after  all,  of  no  great  importance, 
and  that  the  character  of  bishop  Taylor  could  derive  no 
additional  lustre  from  a  pedigree  far  more  distinguished 
than  that  which  I  have  assigned  him.  But  the  natural 
prejudices  of  mankind  incline  them  to  attach  a  certain 
degree  of  weight  to  the  inheritance  of  talents  and  virtues ; 
and  I  was  not  sorry  to  discover  that  the  author  of  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  a  descendant  of  one  whose 
character  and  sufferings  I  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
contemplate  with  veneration. 

There  is  nothing,  indeed,  more  beautifcl  in  the  whole 
beautiful  Book  of  Martyrs,  than  the  account  which  Fox 
has  given  of  Rowland  Taylor,  whether  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty  as  a  parish  priest,  or  in  the  more  arduous  moments 
when  he  was  called  oh  to  bear  his  cross  in  {he  cause  of 
religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or 
pride,  and  the  abundant  overflow  of  better  and  holier  feel- 
ings, are  delineated,  no  less  than  his  courage  in  death,  and 
the  buoyant  cheerfulness  with  which  he  encountered  it, 
with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  eloquence  and  dignity  of 
the  Phsedon.  Something,  indeed,  must  be  allowed  for  the 
manners  of  the  age,  before  we  can  be  reconciled  to  the 
coarse  vigour  of  his  pleasantry,  his  jocose  menace  to  Bonner, 
and  his  jests  with  the  sheriff  on  his  own  stature  and  corpu- 
lency. But  nothing  can  he  more  delightfully  told  than  his 
refusal  to  fly  from  the  lord  chancellor's  ofiScers ;  his  dignified, 
yet'  modest  determination  to  await  death  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty;  and  his  affectionate  and  courageous  parting  with 
his  wife  and  childreti.  His  recollection,  when  led  to  the 
stakes  of  "  the  blind  man  and  woman,"  his  pensioners,  is 

*  Note  (B.) 

«  Preface   to  the  Apology  for  Authorized  and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy, 
vol.  vii.  p.  304,  of  tbii  Kdition. 
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of  the  same  delightful  character ;  nor  has  Plato  any  thing 
more  toucliing  than  the  lamentation  of  his  parishioners  over 
his  dishonoured  head  and  long  white  beard,  and  his  own 
meek  rebuke  to  the  wretch  who  drew  blood  from  that 
venerable  countenance.  Let  not  my  readers  blame  me  for 
this  digression.  They  will  have  cause  to  thank  me,  if  it 
induces  them  to  refer  to  a  history,  which  few  men  have 
ever  read  without  its  making  them  ''sadder  and  better  ^'^ 

At  three  years  of  age,  Jeremy  Taylor  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  the  grammar  school  then  recently  founded  in 
Cambridge  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Stephen  Perse,  and  kept 
by  one  Lovering  k.  The  profit,  however,  which  he  derived 
from  Lovering's  instructions  cannot  have  been  great,  if,  as 
Taylor  himself  wrote  to  the  head  of  Caius,  he  was  '*  solely 
grounded  in  grammar  and  mathematics"  by  his  father.  And 
it  is  so  unusual  a  thing  in  his  class  of  life,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  class,  to  send  an  infant  of  three  years  old  to  a  public 
grammar  school,  'that  I  am  tempted  exceedingly  to  doubt  a 
fact  which  rests  on  a  single,  and,  as  it  appears  in  another 
instance,  an  inaccurate  memorandum  in  the  admission  book 
of  Caius.  If,  which  is  certainly  not  improbable,  he  attended 
Lovering's  school  at  all,  he  can  hardly  have  remained  at  it 
so  long  as  he  is  there  stated  to  have  done  ^. 

When  thirteen  years  old,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1626, 
he  was  entered  at  Caius  College  as  a  sizar,  or  poor  scholar; 
an  order  of  studenta  who  then  were  what  the  '^  servitors" 
still  continue  to  be  in  some  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  what  the 
*'  lay  brethren"  are  in  the  convents  of  the  Romish  church. 
This  was  an  institution  which,  however  it  may  be  now  at 
variance  with  the  feelings  and  manners  of  the  world,  was,  in 
its  original,  very  far  from  deserving  the  reprobation  which 
has  been  sometimes  cast  on  it,  and  owed,  ipdeed,  its  begin- 
ning  to  a  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  as  well  directed 
as  it  was  humane  and  Christian.  In  the  time  of  our  ancestors^ 
the  interval  between  the  domestics  and  the  other  members 
of  a  family  was  by  no  means  so  great,  nor  fenced  with  so 
harsh  and  impenetrable  a  barrier,  as  in  the  present  days  of 
luxury  and  excessive  .refinement.  As  the  highest  rank  of 
subjects  was  elevated  then  at  a  greater  height  than  they 

'  Note  (r.)  5  Bopncy,  Life,  p.  3.  *  ^otc  (D.) 
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ttow  are  above  the  most  considerabte  prirate  gentry,  so  thef 
latter  constitated  a  far  more  efficient  link  in  the  great  chain 
6f  society,  and  a  iar  easier  gradation  existed  between  the 
liobles  and  that  class  of  men  from  whom  their  own  domestics 
were  taken.  There  was,  in  those  days,  no  supposed  humilia- 
tion in  offices  which  are  now  accounted  menial,  but  which  the 
peer  then  received  as  a  matter  of  course  from  ''  the  gentle- 
men of  his  household ;"  and  which  were  paid  to  the  knight 
or  gentleman  by  domestics  chosen  in  the  ftimilies  of  his  own 
ikibst  respectable  tenants;  while,  in  the  humbler  ranks  of 
middle  life,  it  was  the  uniform  and  recognized  duty  of  the 
wife  to  wait  on  her  husband,  the  child  on  his  parents,  the 
youngest  of  the  family  on  his  elder  brothers  or  sisters'. 
But  while  the  subordination  of  service  was  thus  perfect  and 
itoiversal,  this  very  universality  softened  its  rigours.  The 
Well-born  and  well-educated  retainers  of  a  noble  family  were 
admitted  by  its  head  to  that  confidence  and  familiarity 
Which  their  rank  and  attainments  justified.  The  servants 
of  the  manor-house  were  usually  the  humble  friends  of  the 
maister  and  mistress,  whose  playmates  they  had  been  during 
diildhood,  and  under  whose  protection  they  hoped  to  grow 
old.  We  have  been,  most  of  us,  impressed  with  the  tone  of 
equality  assumed  by  the  valets  of  tbe  old  French  comedy ; 
and  the  jovial  familiarity  of  Furnace,  Amble,  and  Order,  in 
Massinger's  *'  New  Way  to  pay  Old  Debts,"  is  a  well  known, 
and,  probably,  an  accurate  portrait,  of  that  species  of  gra- 
duated intercourse  which  once  connected  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  throne  itself,  with  the  humblest  orders  of  society, 
akid  in  the  abolition  of  which  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted 
#hether  all  parties  are  not  rather  losers  than  gainers. 

But  it  IS  evident,  that,  as  with  such  habits  and  feelings 
the  lixere  fact  of  servitude  did  not  in  itself  degrade,  so  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  well-educated  youths  from  attending 
Ihdr  richer  neighbours  in  a  menial  capacity  to  Oifbrd  or 
Cambridge;  while  there  was  every  possible  motive  of  wisdom 
and  humanity  to  induce  the  founders  and  governors  of 
t^tteges  to  admit  young  men  thus  situated  to  a  share  in 
the  instructibn  afibrded  by  the  place,  and  in  the  rewards 
fit^h  were  held  gut  to  the  genius  of  diligence  qf  oH^t 

I  No1»  (E,) 
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fltfioIarB.    It  id  ea6y  to  declaim  against  the  indecorum  and 

illibterality  of  depressing  the  poorer  students  into  servants ; 

bdt  it  would  be  more  candid^  and  more  consistent  with 

tmth,  to  say  that  our  ancestor  elevated  their  servants  to 

the  rank  of  students ;  softening,  as  much  as  possible,  every 

invidious  distinction,  and  rendering  the  convenience  of  the 

wealthy  a  means  of  extending  the  benefits  of  edubation  to 

those  whose  poverty  must  otherwise  have  shut  them  out  from 

the  springs  of  knowledge.  And  the  very  distinction  of  dress, 

which  has  been  so  often  complained  of, — the  very  nature 

of  those  duties  which  hav6  been  esteemed  degrading,-^ 

were  of  us^  in  preventing  the  intrusion  of  the  higher  dstfs^ 

into  situations  intended  odly  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor; 

ivhile,  by  separating  thiese  last  ftom  the  familiar  society  of 

the  wealthier  students,  they  prevented  that  dangerous  emula» 

tion  of  expense,  which  haS)  in  more  modern  times,  almoit 

exelnded  them  firom  the  urtivetistty«    Th^  institution  is  nOw 

fading  fast  away ;  and,  even  where  it  exists,  is  altered  from 

ita  original  character.   But  the  difficulties  are  proportionaUy 

increased  which  oppose  the  rise  of  such  men  as  Taylor  ftom 

Ae  lowest  to  the  highest  ranks  of  society^  and  the  want  of 

sueh  a  frugal  and  humble  order  of  students  is  already  felt  by 

the  church  of  England,  as  it  eventually  may  be  felt  by  the 

nation  at  large* 

At  die  time  of  Taylor's  entrance  at  collegei  he  had 
already,  as  I  have  observed,  been  introduced  by  his  father 
to  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  mathematics^  Then, 
as  BOW,  if  Glanville  be  believed,  (who,  with  all  his  voracious 
eredolity,  both  Platonic,  chymical,  and  spectral,  was  no 
tncoosiderable  person  among  the  scholars  and  philosophers 
of  the  seventeenth  century,)  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
sdenees  was  that  by  which  Cambridge  was  chiefly  dis<» 
Imgoished,  and  the  surest  avenue  through  which  her  honou/s 
and  emdnments  were  accessible'^. 

But  no  evidence  remains  that  Taylor  pursued  the  maUie* 
asilics  to  any  considerable  length,  or  that  he  made  any 
progress  m  that  new  method  of  philosophizing,  to  which  the 
world  has  since  been  so  greatly  indebted.  Mr.  Bonney, 
i,  apprehends  that  many  of  his  peculiar  merits  as  a 

^  Wood*f  Athenn  Oxoniesih,  vol.  lii.  col.  \tu.    Ed.  Bliss. 
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writer  may  be  traced  to  an  acquaintance  with  Bacon's  iUub- 
Irious  treatise  on  ''  the  Advancement  of  Knowledge."  That 
he  had  read  Bacon  1  can  well  believe ;  for  with  what  work 
of  contemporary  genius  was  Jeremy  Taylor  likely  to  be 
unacquainted  ?  But,  though  there  are  abundant  proofs  in 
his  writings  of  that  familiarity  with  the  Aristotelic  logic 
which  Lloyd  ascribes  to  himV  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover  a  single  allusidn  to  those  principles  which  Bacon 
first  laid  down,  and  on  which  alone  the  discovery  of  any 
»ew  truth  is  possible.  The  powers  of  Taylor's  mind  were 
not  devoted  to  the  investigation  of  fresh  fields  of  science,, 
or  to  enlarc^e  the  compass  of  the  human  intellect,  by  ascer* 
iaining  its  legitimate  boundaries.  He  was  busied  through 
life  in  defending  truths  already  received,  or  in  clearing  away 
errors  by  which  those  ancient  truths  had  been  disfigured. 
His  philosophy  was  almost  entirely  casuistical.  They  were 
not  falsehoods,  but  fallacious  reasonings,  against  which  he 
had  to  contend  ;  and  for  this  species  of  dialectic  warfare  his 
weapons  were  to  be  sought  after,  not  in  the  new,  but  in  the 
ancient  organon,  and  among  the  elder  divines  and  school- 
men. It  is  no  disparagement  to  Bacon,  nor  is  it  inconsistent 
with  the  admiration  which  Taylor  may  well  have  felt  for 
him,  that  he  did  not  apply  Bacon's  discoveries  to  an  use 
for  which  Bacon  himself  did  not  intend  them. 

Whether  he  received  any  emolument  or  honorary  dis- 
tinction from  Cambridge,  is  doubtful.  Rust,  his  friend, 
and,  though  not  his  c*ontemporar}%  educated  at  the  same 
university,  asserts,  that  after  taking  his  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  the  year  1630-1,  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  Caius 
College.  But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Bonney,  that  no  evidence 
of  this  fact  exists  (where,  if  true,  it  surely  must  have  been 
recorded,)  in  the  archives  of  the  college  and  the  university. 
And  a  further  reason  will  be  shortly  given  for  supposing 
that  Rust  was  mistaken  in  this  particular,  or  that  he  was 
less  anxious  to  discover  the  truth  than  to  relate  whatever 
reports  were  likely  to  raise  the  character  of  his  hero.  The 
period,  howeyer,  v^s  now  approaching  which  introduced 
the  talents  and  learning  of  Taylor  to  a  patron  well  qualified 
to  appreciate  and  reward  them. 

'  Llovd's  Miiiioir5«  p.  70f . 
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Shortly  afler  his  becoming  master  of  arts,  in  1633, 
having  already  been  admitted  into  holy  orders  ■",  he  was 
employed  by  one  Risden,  wlio  had  been,  according  to  the 
academical  habits  of  the  time,  his  chamber-fellow,  and  who 
was  now  lecturer  in  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  to  supply  his  place 
for  a  short  time  in  that  pulpit,  where  his  graceful  person 
and  elocution,  together  with  the  varied  richness  of  bis  style 
and  argument,  and»  perhietps,  the  singularity  of  a  theological 
lecturer  of  twenty  years  of  age,  very  soon  obtained  him 
friends  and  admirers.  He  was  spoken  of  in  high  terms 
to  Laud,  who  had  then  recently  left  the  see  of  London  for 
that  of  Canterbury,  and  who,  with  all  his  faults  of  temper 
and  judgment,  (exaggerated  as  those  faults  have  been  be? 
yond  all  bounds  by  the  bitterness  of  the  party  whom  he 
first  persecuted,  and  who  afterwards  hunted  him  to  death,) 
must  ever  deserve  the  thanks  of  posterity  as  a  liberal  and 
judicious  patron  of  that  learning  and  piety,  which  he  himself 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  He  sent  for  Taylor  to 
preach  before  him  at  Lambeth,  commended  his  performance 
highly,  and  only  expressed  an  objection  to  the  continuance 
of  so  young  a  preacher  in  London.  Taylor,  with  youthful 
vivacity,  "  humbly  begged  his  grace  to  pardon  that  fault, 
and  promised,  that,  ''  if  he  lived,  be  would  amend  it". 
Laud,  however,  as  Rust  informs  us,  **  thought  it  for  the 
advantage  of  the  world  that  such  mighty  parts  should  be 
a£forded  better  opportunities  of  study  and  improvement 
than  a  course  of  constant  preaching  would  allow  of;  and, 
to  that  purpose,  he  placed  him  in  his  own  college  of  AU 
Souls  in  Oxford," 

Here  again  the  eulogium  of  bishop  Rust  may  be  charged 
with  abundant  inaccuracy  and  inconsistency.  All  Souls  was 
not  Laud's  own  college,  inasmuch  as  he  had  passed  his 
whole  academical  life  at  St.  John's,  the  presidency  of  which 
society  he  relinquished  when  raised  to  the  bishopric  of 
St.  David's.  Nor  had  he  apy  further  control  over,  or  any 
closer  connexion  with  All  Souls,  than  that  which  subsists 
between  every  college  and  its  visitor.'^The  reason,  too, 
which  is  given  for  Taylor's   removal   from   Cambridge   to 

■  Comber,  Discourse  on  the  Offices  of  Ordination,  quoted  by  Bonney, 
Life,  p.  6,  Note. 

'*  IJoyd'i  Mciiioir«,  p.  702. 
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another  seat  of  learning,  is  ploiiily  at  Tari&nce  With  Rfist's 
own  previous  assertion  that  he  was  idready  a  fell6w  of  Caius. 
Hikl  this  been  the  case*  Rust,  himself  a  Cambridge  man, 
would  hardly  have  denied  that  a  residence  in  his  own  uni- 
versity would  have  afforded  him  snffioient  "  opportunities  of 
mudy  and  improvement :"  nor  could  Laud  have  reasonably 
ttcpected  or  counselled  Taylor  to  abandon  a  maintenance 
which  he  tilready  possessed,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  fot* 
another  situation  of  the  «ame  sort*  and  little,  if  at  all,  mofe 
hict^tive.  But  if  Taylor  were  then,  as  is  mOst  probabte, 
ik  mere  scholar  of  fortune,  and  unable,  through  poveity,  to 
prolong  his  residence  in  his  own  university,  it  was  only 
natund  that  his  patron  should  be  anxious  td  remove  him 
%b  Oxford,  where  his  rank  as  chancellor  and  visitor  bf 
MV<eraI  colleges  gave  him  abundant  opportuliitiea  of  pHh 
Viding  for  the  object  of  his  iavour< 

When  it  was  that  Laud  adopted  tbi^  plan  of  befriebdittg 
Taylor,  or  what  became  of  the  lattlsr  in  the  ttieantittu^,  It 
h  taoW  too  late  lo  disoover.  If  the  interview  Which  hM 
beta  tekted  took  place  soon  afler  his  arrival  in  Londott, 
tl  ri^y  Meem  that,  however  anltious  Laud  might  be  to  retnov^ 
tiiitt  »otn  theboe,  a  oonsiderabie  time  daptted  before  he  took 
aAy  suuoessful  steps  in  his  favour  at  Oxford«  During  this 
titfLe>  perhups,  it  was  that  h6  pui^ued  his  studies,  according 
to  li  tradition  current  in  that  ntfighboUrhoOd^  at  Maidtey 
Hall,  n^&r  Tamworth*.  But,  b^  this  as  it  mftty.  It  vifUs  not 
till  the  20th  of  October,  i635>  th&t  Taylor  was  ttdniitted  to 
the  Bame  mnk  of  roaster  of  arts  in  University  College  as 
he  had  previously  held  at  Cambridge ;  and  three  days  after 
that  the  archbishop  wrote  a  strong  letter  in  his  faVoUr  td  the 
Warden  and  fellows  of  All  Souls.  He  there  states,  ibat  a 
Mr.  Osbom^  one  of  their  nntnber,  being  about  to  ^'  gite  ovet 
hh  fellowship,''  had  oftbred  him  the  nomination  of  a  scholai: 
to  succeed  him ;  that  he  ^  being  willing  to  recommend  such 
an  one  as  they  should  thiUik  him  for,*'  was  ''  resolted  to 
pitch  on  Mr^  Jeremiah  Taylor;^  and  that  he  "  heartily 
prayed  them  to  give  him  all  Ibrtherance  at  the  next  Section, 
not  doubting  that  he  would  approve  himself  a  worthy  and 
learned  member  of  their  society." 

•  Gentleman'*  Magicine,'A.  i>*  1788,  p*  144* 
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Wh^t  f^uC^Mfi^  Mr«  Osbom  can  ha¥^  bad  to  dinpoa^ 
ia  tiMt  i^fi^mer  of  the  i^omiBation  to  a  feUowshtp  vUch  lia 
wa#  hima^f  about  to  fetign,  or  how  be  could  aadertakt 
^  ii^ffl^  aa  ^lectioa  in  wbieh  be  waa  to  bave  no  voicq,  it 
9ot  Tery  ^avy  to  conjectim»  waless  we  iigppose  bim  to  have 
fpotopt  ibe  aentimenita  of  some  others  among  bis  brelbian 
mhfk  199^7  baye  desired  to  pay  their  visitor  the  unusual  eom^'' 
^ipi^ft  fif  asjtiing  his  opinion  in  the  choice  of  a  new  membtl 
of  ti^  fQcyety.    The  recommendation*  however*  fedrcible  as 
It  ma^t  have  been,  was  not  received  with  implicit  deferene*, 
insmi^cb  aa  a  feiMK>naUe  doubt  existed  whether  Taylor  was 
a^tly  eligible*    Wood,  indeed*  is  wrong  in  saying  that  be 
Mm  abQ¥«^  the  age  at  which  he  might  be  chosen ;  but  the 
atatolaa  are  express  in  reqairing^  candidates  to  be  of  ihi«s 
y^ava  standing  in  the  university,  whereas  ten  days  bad*  at 
the  time  of  tb^  election*  barely  elapsed  since  Taylor  had 
been  in«ovporated  into  Oxford.    It  is  true  that  Laud  seems 
to  bAva  supposed  that  his  admission  ^*  ad  eundem/^  a&  iM 
entttli^  bim  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  master  of  arts^  entitled 
bim  10  whatever  advantages  were  conferred  l^  that  standing 
in  tb(^  nniveraity,  which  be  mast  hvave  had  iq  order  to  fnbe 
bis  df^gree  tiiefe  regularly.    And  a  very  gieat  majority  pf  tha 
Uilkm%  eitbev  ccmivinced  by  tibia  argument,  or  desirous  of 
ffimiwg  a  pomt  in  favow  of  a  candidate  so  deserving  and 
no  paar^nUy  recommended,  appear  to  have  espoused  his 
ciaiaasi  apd  to  have  voted  in  the  fir^  instance  for  his  9^ 
pissu^    SbaldpPi  however*  the  warden*  (afterwards  himsetf 
anhbisbop  of  Canterbury*  and  a  munificent  benefeetor  ta 
tba  mpMi^fpn^ity,)  less  pliant^  or  more  scrupulous,,  refaaed  to 
cH>ni9nr  u^  the  election.    Under  these  circumstances*  the 
feUowa  peraiatiog  in  tbeijr  choice,  no  election  at  all  took 
place,  h^tl  tha  nomiaatiim  devolved  in  due  course  to  thft 
aichbi^baPf  as  visitor  of  the  college*  who  thus  acquijed 
tbe  right  of  appoi^ing  Taylor  by  bis  sole  authority  to  tba 
va<simt  situatifiHi^  oa  the  14th  of  Jomuary,  1636. 

TUa  appears  tQ  be  the  true  statement  of  a  transaQtion 
wj^b.  Wppd  baff  considerably  misrepresented*  as  if  lisnd 
had*  by  an  irregular  and  unwarrantable  exercise  of  autboriiy* 
intruded  Taylor  into  a  college*  which  was  neither  disposed* 
nor  staftpt^ably  able*  to  receive  him.  It  is  pUin*  however, 
from  documents  of  which  Wood  had  no  knowledge^  that 
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(whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  propriety  of  Osbom's 
conduct,  or  the  validity  of  Sheldon's  objection,)  the  arch- 
bfahop  had  at  least  a  plausible  excuse  for  his  recommenda- 
tion of  a  candidate ;  and  a  ground,  whether  tenable  or  not, 
which  might  justify  his  recommendation  of  Taylor.  It  is 
plain  that  a  candidate  whom  the  fellows  almost  unanimously 
approved  of  was  not  personally  disagreeable  to  them ;  while 
(the  fellows  and  warden  being  at  variance  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  statute)  the  decision  must  naturally  and  legally 
have  rested  with  the  visitor  only.  The  conduct  of  Sheldon 
throughout  the  afiuir  appears  to  have  been  at  once  spirited 
and  conscientious;  but  it  may  have  been  marked  by  some 
degree  of  personal  harshness  towards  Taylor,  since  we  find 
that,  for  some  years  after,  a  coolness  subsisted  between 
them,  till  the  generous  conduct  of  the  warden  produced,  as 
will  be  seen,  a  sincere  and  lasting  reconciliation  p. 

Taylor  was  now  in  possession  of  those  advantages  which 
his  patron  had  esteemed  so  necessary  for  his  improvement ; 
a  dignified  retirement,  a  decent  maintenance,  and  a  free 
access  to  books  and  learned  conversation.  And  we  are  told 
by  bis  biographer  how  much  he  profited  by  these  opportu- 
nities, and  how  much  he  was  admired  by  the  university  for 
his  **  excdient  casuistical  preaching^."  Unfortunately,  how- 
erer,  it  appears  by  the  college  books,  that,  during  the  four 
years  of  his  remaining  a  fellow,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
regular  resident ;  while,  of  his  existing  sermons,  there  are 
few  which  can  be  reckoned  casuistical,  and  only  one,  the 
composition  of  which  we  have  any  reason  to  refer  to  the 
time  of  his  Oxford  studies.  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn 
at  What  date  he  was  made  one  of  the  archbishop's  chaplains, 
an  ofiice  which  would  naturally  draw  him  a  good  deal  away 
from  the  scene  which  he  was  so  well  adapted  to  ornament; 
but  he  was,  on  the  23d  of  March,  1637-8,  presented  by 
Juxon,  bishop  of  London,  (probably  through  the  interest  of 
his  steady  friend,  the  archbishop,)  to  the  rectory  of  Upping- 
ham, in  Rutlandshire,  which,  though  tenable  with  his  fellow- 
ship, was  a  still  better  reason  than  his  chaplaincy  for  making 
his  residence  in  All  Souls  occasional  only '. 

9  Note  (E.)  4  Wood,  nbi  snpra.    Lloyd,  nbi  supni. 

'  Booncy,ppcl4,  17. 
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During  this  time  he  is  said  by  Wood  to  have  first  become 
the  object  of  a  suspicion,  which,  however  undeserved,  con- 
tinued through  life  to  haunt  him,  of  a  concealed  attachment 
to  the  Romish  communion.  Such  a  report  was  almost  sure 
to  be  raised  at  the  expense  of  any  man  whom  Laud  esteemed 
and  promoted.  And  if  Taylor  had  already  adopted  his  ascetic 
notions  of  piety,  his  profound  veneration  for  antiquity,  and 
his  attachment  to  the  picturesque  and  poetical  features  of 
reh'gion,  he  would  be  only  the  more  likely  to  incur  a  charge 
which,  in  a  more  advanced  period  of  his  life,  and  while 
contending  against  the  errors  of  popery,  he  solemnly  declared 
to  have  been  always  unfounded  and  slanderous*.  And  if, 
as  Wood  assures  us,  and  as  is,  certainly,  not  improbable, 
he  lived  at  this  time  on  terms  of  intimate  intercourse  with 
a  learned  Franciscan  friar,  known  by  the  name  of  Francis 
a  Sancta  Clara,  such  a  friendship,  however  innocent  and 
creditable  to  both  parties,  was,  in  those  days  of  bitterness 
and  jealousy,  sufficient  to  give  confirmation  to  any  rumours 
of  the  kind  which  might  be  propagated  or  believed,  not  only 
by  the  puritans,  but  by  the  same  party  among  the  papists 
who  tempted  Laud  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  who  seem  to 
have  flattered  themselves  that  all  the  more  learned  and 
moderate  protestants  of  the  age  were  secretly  "  tending 
towards  Latium." 

This  Franciscan,  whose  real  name  was  Christopher  Da- 
venport, but  who  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Hunt, 
was,  in  his  time,  an  extraordinary  person.  He  was  bom 
of  protestant  parents,  and,  with  his  brother  John,  entered 
at  an  early  age,  in  the  year  1613,  as  battler ^  or  poor  scholar^ 
of  Merton  Colle^^  The  brothei-s,  as  they  grew  up,  fell 
into  almost  oppoVe  religious  opinions.  John  became  first 
a  violent  puritan,  and,  at  length,  an  independent.  Chris^ 
topher,  two  years  after  his  entrance  at  Merton,  being  then 
only  seventeen  years  old,  fled  to  Douay  with  a  Romish 
priest,  and  took  the  vows  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  He  rambled 
for  some  years  through'  the  universities  of  the  Low  Countries 
and  Spain;  became  reader  of  divinity  at  Douay,  and  ob* 
tained  the  degree  of  doctor.  At  length  he  appeared  as  a 
missionary  in  England,   where  he  was   appointed  one   of 

•  First  Letter  to  one  tempted  to  the  RomUh  Church,  vol.  xi.  p.f  it. 
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queen  Heuriettn'a  obapbiaSy  and,  dnring  more  tbiui  fifty 
youfSj,  secretly  laboured  in  the  cause  of  bis  religion^  An 
intimtcy  with  him  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  agai||st 
I^^ud  on  Im^  trial ;  when  it  appeared  that,  in  fact,  he  had 
been  introduced  to  the  archbishop  by  his  chaplain.  Dr. 
Aiu^stine  Lindsell,  as  a  person  engaged  in  a  work  on  the 
Operation  of  God's  Grace^  and  a  Defence  of  Episcopacy  ^ 
J^aud  seems  to  have  paid  him  but  little  attention ;  but  Wood 
inforn^  us  ths^t  he  was  much  esteemed  "  by  many  great  and 
WQXthy  persons;"  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of 
(iu»£cient  learning  and  moderation  to  have  given  alarm  to 
many  of  the  bigots  of  his  own  persuasion,  and  of  sufficient 
K^  and  titlent  to  have  served  the  interests  of  that  per<- 
fuasion  in  the  most  eflPectual  manner.  His  works,  of  which 
%  Ippg  lifkt  is  given  by  Wood»  are  marked,  on  the  whole,  with 
«,  conciliatory  spirit ;  and  he  met  with  so  much  of  the  usual 
fortune  of  conciliators  as  to  have  his  book,  entitled  **  Deus, 
Natura>  Gratia/'  put  into  the  Index  Expurgationis  in  Spaipi, 
and  all  but  committed  publicly  to  the  flames  in  Italy.  His 
merits,  however,  towards  his  own  church,  yrere  at  length 
apluH>wledged.  by  his  being  made  principal  chaplain  to  the 
queen  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  chosen^  for  many  ye^ 
ia  succession,  provincial  of  his  own  'order  in  England.  His 
conversation  is  described  by  Wood  as  free  and  lively ;  and 
hf  found  many  friends,  and  a  frequent  asylumj  at  Oxford, 
where  it  was  his  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Ebb^ 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Franciscans.  He  was,  hpwever, 
lAteffred  in  London,  where  he  died,  at  a  great  age,  in  1680  ^ 
The  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  this  could  not  disgrace 
Taylor ;  but  when  Davenport,  as  Wood  j^ures  us,  ascribed 
to  Taylor  a  regularly  formed  resolution,^  being  reconciled 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  which  only  failed  through  the  ii^ 
dignation  of  their  party  at  certaii^  expressions  in  a  sermea 
iweached  by  him  on  the  fifth  of  November,  1638,  it  is  most 
seasonable,  as  well  as  most  charitable,  to  impute  the  as^ertioa 
to  a  failure  of  memory,  not  unnatural  to  one  so  far  advaneed 
in  yeajrs  as  he  must  have  been  when  Wood  conversed  with 

«  Note  (O.) 

•  Wood,  AUieo.  Oxon^  vol.  iii.  col.  It23.    Clmrcli  History  of  Esglaad, 
vol.  Ui.  p.  195,    Brnsaeli,  1744. 
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Thus  he  tells  us,  that  Taylor  being  appointed  to  preach 
before  the  university  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder 
Treason,  the  then  vice-chancellor  insisted  on  his  inserting 
many  things  so  offensive  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  that  his. 
fnendship  was  afterwards  rejected  by  them  with  scorn,  not- 
withstanding his  expressions  of  regret  and  penitence  for  the 
sentiments  which  he  had  been  constrained  to  utter'. 

If,  however,  as  Mr.  Bonney  well  observes,  "  the  vice- 
chancellor  had  done  what  was  reported,  he  must  have  com- 
pletely remodelled  the  whole  discourse;"  which,  instead  of 
bearing  any  marks  of  such  interpolation,  is  nothing  else, 
from  beginning  to  end,  but  a  connected  and  consistent  chain 
of  argument  against  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  what  must,  in  their  nature,  conduct  to  such  effects  as  the 
conspiracy  of  Digby  and  his  associates.  Of  invective  (which 
a  violent  person,  or  one  who  desired  the  preacher  to  sacrifice 
to  the  angry  feelings  of  the  time,  was  most  likely  to  intro- 
duce into  the  discourse  of  another,)  there  is,  absolutely,  no 
appearance.    And  as  Taylor  was  not  a  likely  man  to  com- 
promise his  high  reputation,  or  his  rank  in  the  university 
and  in  the  church,  by  adopting,  against  his  own  opinion,  the 
sentiments  or  language  of  another ;  so,  what  he  had  once 
said  and  published,  he  was  still  less  Ukely  to  retract  in  the 
manner  which  Wood,  on  the  authority  of  Davenport,  imputes 
to  him.     I  may  add,  that  there  ief  little  in  the  sermon  itself 
which  could  have  shocked  or  surprised  the  Roman  Catholics, 
as  proceeding  from  a  professed  member  of  the  Protestant 
church,  and  master  of  arts  in  an  English  university.     Nor 
is  it  likely  that  they,  who  were  not  deterred  by  Laud's  con- 
troversy with  Fisher  from  expecting  the  conversion  of  that 
prelate,  or  from  persecuting  him  through  life  with  their  fatal 
friendship,  would,  on  so  much  slighter  an  offence,  have 
given  up  whatever  hold  of  intimacy  or  influence  they  had 
acquired  over  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  appointed  to  preach  the 
sermon  in  question  by  his  patron,  the  archbishop.  If  this 
were  true,  it  would  be  still  more  improbable  that,  thus 
appointed,  he  would  submit  his  composition  to  the  censure 
of  the  vice-chancellor.    But  of  this  designation  there  is,  in 

'  Wood,  obi  snpra. 
VOL.  1.  C 
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truth,  no  appearance.  The  appointment  of  preachers  on 
such  occasions  is  usually  exercised  by  the  vice-chancellor, 
not  the  chancellor  himself;  and  the  author,  in  his  dedi- 
cation to  Laud,  plainly  gives  us  to  understand,  that  ''  the 
superior,''  in  obedience  to  whose  commands  he  embarked  in 
the  work,  was  not  the  same  with  him  to  whom  he  inscribed 
it  when  published.  "  It  pleased  some/'  he  says,  *'  who  had 
the  power  to  command  me,  to  wish  me  to  the  publication  of 
these  my  short  and  sudden  meditations,  that,  if  it  were 
possible,  even  this  way  I  might  express  my  duty  to  God 
and  the  king.  Being  thus  far  encouraged,  I  resolved  to  go 
somewhat  further,  even  to  the  boldness  of  a  dedication  to 
your  grace,  that,  since  I  had  no  merit  of  my  own  to  move 
me  to  the  confidence  of  a  public  view,  yet  I  might  dare  to 
venture  under  the  protection  of  your  grace's  favour."  And 
he  goes  on  to  allege  several  different  reasons  for  the  pro- 
priety of  inscribing  such  a  work  to  the  archbishop,  without 
once  mentioning  (what,  if  it  were  true,  would  have  been  the 
best  reason  of  all,)  that  it  was  by  Laud's  own  command  that 
he  had  undertaken  the  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Of  this  earliest  production  of  Taylor's  genius,  the  defects 
and  merits  may  be  the  subject  of  future  investigation.  I  will 
here  merely  observe,  that  the  former  are  those  of  the  time  at 
which  he  lived,  and  are,  themselves,  chiefly  defects  as  being 
out  of  their  place,  and  as  less  proper  for  a  solemn  discourse 
than  a  popular  harangue  or  a  polemical  pamphlet.  The 
latter  are  almost  exclusively  his  own ;  and  if  we  have  less 
of  that  splendid  strain  of  eloquence  which,  in  his  later 
works,  has  left  him  without  a  rival,  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
in  his  earliest  sermons  are  many  blossoms  of  genuine  power 
and  beauty,  which  continued  meditation  and  longer  practice 
might  be  reasonably  expected  to  ripen  into  fruits  worthy  of 
Paradise. 

Ascetic  as  Taylor  was  in  many  of  his  opinions,  celibacy 
appears  to  have  formed  no  part  of  his  plan  of  life ;  nor  does 
be  seem  to  have  attached  so  much  value  to  the  learned 
leisure  of  an  university,  as  to  have  been  inclined  to  linger 
there  after  a  new  and  important  scene  of  action  and  duty 
was  elsewhere  opened  to  him.  I  have  already  observed, 
that,  from  the  date  of  his  institution  to  Uppingham,  he  was 
but  little  resident  in  All  Souls ;  and  he  now,  at  an  earlier 
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ige  than  is  usual  with  literary  men,  took  a  step  which  was 
to  separate  him  from  his  fellowship  entirely. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1639,  being  then  in  the  twenty-^ 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  he  married,  at  Uppingham,  Phoebe 
Landisdale^  or  Langsdale,  of  whose  family  little  else  is 
know»  than  that  her  brother  was  a  physician,  established 
first  at  Gainsborough,  and  afterwards  at  Leeds,  where  he 
was  buried  January  the  7th,  1683  y.  Of  Phoebe's  mother, 
though  not  of  her  father,  mention  is  made  in  one  of  Taylor's 
letters ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  daughter's 
being  married  at  Uppingham,  it  is  probable  that  she  was  a 
widow  residing  in  that  parish. 

By  Phoebe  Langsdale,  Taylor  had  three  sons,  one  of 
whom,  William,  (so  named,  in  all  probability,  after  his  great 
patron.  Laud,)  was  buried  at  Uppingham  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1642;  nor  did  the  mother  long  survive  her  infant  >• 
The  other  boys  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  their  melancholy 
deaths  were  among  the  last  and  most  grievous  trials  c^ 
Taylor's  eventful  pilgrimage. 

This  year,  1642,  was  marked,  however,  by  many  publio 
as  well  as  private  sorrows ;  and,  in  the  great  struggle  which 
was  now  begun,  he  ably  and  courageously  contended  on  the 
side  both  of  episcopacy  and  monarchy.  He  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  first  to  join  the  king  at  Oxford,  where, 
shortly  after,  he  published,  **  by  his  majesty's  command," 
his  treatise  of  '*  Episcopacy  asserted  against  the  Acephali 
and  Aerians,  new  and  old ;"  "  encouraged,"  as  Heylin  tells 
us,  "  by  many  petitions  "  to  the  same  effect  '^  to  his  majesty 
and  both  houses  of  parliament*."  But,  though  it  was  natural 
that  the  outrageous  proceedings  of  the  presbyterian  party 
should  have  produced  a  considerable  revulsion  in  the  national 
feeling,  and  though  the  work  itself  is  well  adapted  to  profit 
by  and  strengthen  such  a  disposition,  it  is  probable  that 
men's  minds  were,  by  this  time,  too  generally  made  up  to 
leave  them  inclination  or  leisure  for  the  study  of  contro* 
rersy;  and  the  fact  that  the  treatise  remained  without  an 
attempt  at  reply  from  the  other  party,  is  a  probable  argu- 
ment that  it  was  less  read  than  it  well  deserved  to  be. 

To  such  rewards,  however,  as  the  king  and  church  had 

'  Bonney's  M.S«  Note.  *  Jones's  MS.    Bonuey,  p.  is. 

•  Heyrn>*S  Life  of  Land,  p.  465. 
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to  bestow,  Taylor  had  no  common  pretensions ;  and  We  find 
him  admitted,  on  the  first  of  November  in  this  same  year^ 
with  many  other  eminent  loyalists^  by  the  royal  mandate,  to 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity.  The  distinction,  however, 
was  considerably  lessened  by  the  indiscriminate  manner  in 
which  similar  honours  were  then  bestowed;  inasmuch  as 
the  unfortunate  monarch,  having  few  other  ways  in  his 
power  of  rewarding  the  services  of  his  adherents,  created, 
about  the  same  time,  his  doctors  and  masters  of  arts  with 
so  much  profusion,  as  to  call  forth  a  remonstrance  from  the 
heads  of  houses  against  a  practice  which  threatened  to 
destroy  the  discipline,  the  dignity,  and  even  the  revenues 
of  the  university  ^ 

The  Presbyterians  had  more  power  to  hurt  than  Charles 
to  reward :  and  it  was,  probably,  about  this  time  that  the 
rectory  of  Uppingham  was  sequestered ;  a  fact  which  is 
certain  from  the  joint  authority  of  Walker  and  Lloyd,  no 
less  than  from  all  which  is  known  of  Taylor*s  subsequent 
poverty.  The  date  of  his  deprivation,  however,  or  the  name 
of  his  intrusive  successor,  I  am  not  able  to  supply.  Neither 
Walker,  Calamy,  nor  Clarke,  throw  any  light  on  the  subject; 
and  though  the  bishop  of  Peterborough  has,  with  much 
kindness,  examined  for  me  the  register's  office  of  that 
diocese,  no  information  appears  there,  or  in  the  parish  books 
of  Uppingham,  which  can  add  any  thing  to  the  facts  already 
collected  by  Mr.  Bonney.  Of  course  neither  Taylor,  nor  any 
of  the  deprived  clergy,  relinquished  their  claim  to  the  livings 
of  which  they  were  despoiled ;  but  as  their  places  were,  in 
every  instance,  filled  up  without  loss  of  time  by  the  ruling 
party,  it  is  something  remarkable  that  no  record  remains  of 
the  institution  of  the  intruder,  his  incumbency,  or  his  ex- 
pulsion on  the  return  of  monarchy  and  episcopacy.  The 
name  of  Daniel  Swift  only  once  occurs  (on  the  20th  of 
April,  1652,)  as  choosing  a  churchwarden,  and  signing  him- 
self **  Pastor  de  Uppingham ;"  and  there  is  not  the  smallest 
appearance,  during  the  following  years  of  Taylor's  life,  that 
he  received  any  part  of  that  pittance  which  the  clergy, 
presented  to  livings  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners, 
were  enjoined  to  pay  to  their  expelled  predecessors^. 

►  Note  (H.)  •  Bonney,  p.  31,  Note. 
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He  had  obtaiDed,  however,  a  wealthy  and  powerful 
patron  in  Christopher  Hatton,  Esq.,  afterwards  lord  Hatton 
of  Kirby,  who  had  been  his  neighbour  at  Uppingham^  and 
to  whom  his  Defence  of  Episcopacy,  as  well  as  many  other 
of  his  earlier  works,  are  dedicated ;  *'  a  person/'  Clarendon 
tells  us,  "  who,  when  he  was  appointed  controller  of  the 
king's  household,  possessed  a  great  reputation,  which,  in  a 
few  years,  he  found  a  way  to  diminish  •*." 

It  is  always  difficult  to  determine  the  real  character  of  a 
public  man^  between  the  widely  varying  statements  of  his 
friends  on  one  side,  and  his  enemies  or  rivals  on  the  other. 
The  same  lord  Hervey  who  was  the  Sporus  of  Pope's  tre- 
mendous satire^  is  extolled  by  Middleton,  in  all  the  exube- 
rance of  elegant  flattery,  as  the  last  of  the  Romans,  the 
bravest,  the  best,  and  most  eloquent  of  mankind.  Nor  is  it 
easy  to  find  a  more  splendid  character  in  history  than  is 
ascribed  by  the  hope  or  gratitude  of  Taylor  to  the  nobleman 
of  whom  the  historian  speaks  thus  slightingly.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  till  the  present  age  that  men  of  letters  appear  to 
have  completely  broken  through  that  debasing  custom  which 
made  excessive  eulogium  and  affected  humility  essentials  in 
the  addresses  of  authors  to  the  great  and  wealthy.  Yet 
Hatton  cannot  have  been  destitute  of  learning  or  of  talents, 
since  in  him  Taylor  found  opinions  congenial  to  his  own  on 
the  subject  of  toleration,  and  since  it  was  at  his  suggestion, 
and  with  his  assistance,  that  Dugdale  undertook  his  Monas- 
ticon  *, 

Of  Taylor's  history,  during  the  remainder  of  the  civil 
war,  we  are  very  imperfectly  informed.  Wood  speaks  of 
him  as  a  frequent  preacher  before  the  court  at  Oxford,  and 
as  following  the  royal  army  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain,  till, 
on  the  decline  of  the  king's  cause,  he  sought  an  asylum  in 
Carmarthenshire.  The  following  letter,  however,  represents 
him,  at  the  close  of  the  yiear  1643,  living,  for  a  time  at  least, 
with  his  mother-in-law  and  children,  and  oppressed,  as 
should  seem  from  some  of  his  expressions,  by  those  pecu- 
niary difficulties  which,  during  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
his  life,  continued  to  pursue  and  liarass  him.  The  silence 
observed  respecting  his  wife  confirms  lady  Wray's  statement, 

*  Oarendon,  Hut  RebeU.  i^ol.  ii.  156.    Oxon.  •  Note  (I.)    ^ 
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that  he  had  buried  her  before  he  quitted  Uppingham.  For 
the  rest,  it  serves  to  show  how  constantly  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  spiritual  welfare  and  improvement  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  connected.  The  original  letter  is  in  the 
British  Museum. — 

"  Deare  Brother, — Thy  letter  was  most  welcome  to 
me,  bringing  the  happy  news  of  thy  recovery.  I  had  notice 
of  thy  danger,  but  watched  for  this  happy  relation,  and  had 
layd  wayte  with  Royston  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Rumbould.  I 
hope  I  shall  not  neede  to  bid  thee  be  carefuU  for  the  per- 
fecting thy  health,  and  to  be  fearful  of  a  relapse.  Though 
I  am  very  much,  yet  thou  thyself  art  more  concerned  in  it. 
But  this  I  will  remind  thee  of,  that  thou  be  infinitely  [careful] 
to  perform  to  Ood  those  holy  promises  which  I  suppose 
thou  didst  make  in  thy  sicknesse;  and  remember  what 
thoughts  thou  hadst  then,  and  beare  them  along  upon  thy 
spirit  all  thy  life-time.  For  that  which  was  true  then  is  so 
still,  and  the  world  is  really  as  vain  a  thing  as  thou  didst 
then  suppose  it.  I  durst  not  tell  thy  mother  of  thy  danger 
(though  I  heard  of  it),  till,  at  the  same  time,  I  told  her  of 
thy  recovery.  Poore  woman  !  she  was  troubled  and  pleased 
at  the  same  time,  but  your  letter  did  determine  her.  I  take 
it  kindly  that  thou  hast  writt  to  Bowman.  If  I  had  been  in 
condition  you  should  not  have  beene  troubled  with  it ;  but, 
as  it  is,  both  thou  and  I  must  be  content.  Thy  mother  sends 
her  blessing  to  thee  and  her  little  M ally.  So  doe  I,  and  my 
prayers  to  God  for  you  both.  Your  little  cozens  are  your 
servants ;  and  I  am 

"  Thy  most  affectionate  and  endeared  Brother, 
«  November  24, 1643."  «  JER.  TAYLOR/' 

*'  To  my  very  dear  Brother,  Dr.  Lakgsoale,  at  his 
Apothecary's  House  in  GaiDsborougb." 

This  letter  is  without  any  mention  of  the  place  whence  it 
was  written ;  but  the  notice  which  occurs  of  Royston^  who 
was  a  bookseller  and  printer  in  Ivy  Lane,  and  who  published 
most  of  Taylor's  later  -works,  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
suspect  that  its  writer  was  then  in  London.  This  is,  how- 
ever; altogether  at  variance  with  Wood's  statement|  unless 
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we  soppose  that,  for  some  reason  which  cannot  now  b^ 
discovered^  he  discontinued  his  attendance  on  the  royal 
person  at  a  far  earlier  period  than  **  the. decline  of  the  royal 
cause."  Next  year,  however,  we  find  him  in  Wales,  and 
again  attached  to  a  portion  of  the  army,  since  Whitelock 
mentions  a  Dr.  Taylor  (and  Jeremy  Tayl9r  is  the  only  person 
of  that  name  and  degree  whom  I  have  been  able  to  discoVer 
among  the  royalists)  as  a  conspicuous  prisoner,  (the  only 
one,  indeed,  whose  name  he  notices,)  in  the  victory  gained 
by  the  parliamentary  troops  over  colonel  Charles  Gerard, 
before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1644^. 
And  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  cause  which  drew 
him  away  from  the  royal  army  was  love ;  that  he  liad  formed 
an  attachment  to  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his 
second  wife,  during  the  first  visit  of  king  Charles  to  Wales ; 
and  that  he  married  her,  and  retired  to  her  property,  soon 
after  the  date  of  his  letter  to  Dr.  Langsdale,  though  the 
evils  of  war,  extending  themselves  into  the  most  remote 
and  peaceful  districts,  again,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
involved  him  in  their  vortex.  Something  of  this  kind  is 
plainly  intimated  in  the  dedication  to  his  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying ;  and  the  passage  itself  is  worth  transcribing,  not 
only  for  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  it  breathes,  but  as  giving 
us  almost  all  the  information  which  remains  as  to  the  troubles 
of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  it,  he  tells  his  patron,  lord  Hatton,  that,  **  in  the  great 
storm  which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the  church  all  in  pieces,  he 
had  been  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales  ;  and,  in  a  little  boat, 
thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which^  in 
England,  in  a  far  greater,  he  could  not  hope  for.  Here,"  he 
continues,  ''  I  cast  anchor ;  and,  thinking  to  ride  safely,  the 
storm  followed  me  with  so  impetuous  violence,  that  it  broke 
a  cable,  and  I  lost  my  anchor.  And  here  again  I  was  exposed 
to  the  mercy  of  the  i^ea,  and  the  gentleness  of  an  element 
that  could  neither  distinguish  things  nor  persons.  And  but 
that  He  who  stilleth  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  noise  of 
his  waves,  and  the  madness  of  his  people,  had  provided  a 
plank  for  me,  I  had  been  lost  to  all  the  opportunities  of 


'  Wbitelock,  Memor.  p.  ISO.   For  my  knowledge  of  this  curiooi  ptfsage, 
I  utt  indebted  to  a  MS.  Note  of  Mr.  Bonney, 
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content  or  study.  But  I  know  not  whether  I  hfLve  been 
more  preserved  by  the  courtesies  of  my  friends,  or  the 
(l^ntleness  and  mercies  of  a  noble  enemy.  'Oi  yof  fiafCofoi 
wa^tTxov  w  rnv  ruxpy^av  ^iKav^^uTrlav  ifjur  ava^^avng  ya^  ^u^av, 
TpoffiXaSorro  IIANTAZ  HMAS,  ita  rov  verov  rov  i^irrura,  fuu 
3^  TO  4r«fx^-" 

That  a  voluntary  retreat  from  the  more  busy  scenes  of 
war  and  politics;  that  a  subsequent  exposure  to  the  same 
interruptions,  with  more  than  their  usual  share  of  attendant 
misfortune ;  that  the  help  of  friends,  and  the  forbearance  of 
enemies,  are  here  spoken  of,  is  sufficiently  evident.  But  the 
Greek  quotation  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (for  which, 
by  the  way,  those  generous  enemies  whom  he  praises,  had 
they  understood  it,  would  have  scarcely  thanked  him,) 
implies,  at  least,  that  he  had  many  fellow-sufferers  in  that 
particular  danger  to  which  he  alludes.  Nor  can  I  find  any 
defeat  of  the  loyalists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Welch 
retirement  which  so  well  tallies  with  these  different  circum- 
stances as  that  which  Whitelock  has  recorded.  The  Liberty 
of  Prophesying  was,  indeed,  not  published  till  1647;  but, 
for  the  probable  duration  of  his  imprisonment,  the  time 
necessary  to  collect  his  books,  and,  in  the  midst  of  those 
avocations  on  which  his  livelihood  depended,  to  prepare  for 
the  press  such  an  essay  as  that  to  which  he  chiefly  owes  his 
fame,  would  account  for  a  far  longer  interval  between  his 
becoming  a  prisoner  and  the  date  of  that  work,  than  the 
hypothesis  on  which  I  have  ventured  supposes. 

Nor  can  I  consider  it  as  inconsistent  with  this  opinion, 
that,  during  this  same  year,  1644,  there  appeared  at  Oxford 
his  edition  of  the  Psalter,  with  Collects  affixed  to  each 
Psalm ;  and  that  a  Defence  of  the  Liturgy,  which  he  afLer-^ 
wards  improved  into  a  larger  works,  was  iilso  published, 
and  honoured  by  the  approbation  of  king  Charles.  On  the 
contrary,  the  supposition  of  his  being,  at  this  time,  in  the 
enemy's  hands,  will  account  for  that  which  is  otherwise  not 
easy  to  explain,  why,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  latter 
of  these  came  out  anonymously,  and  the  former  under  the 
name  of  Hatton.    If  this  last  measure  were  intended  to 


f  See  Dedicatioo  to  aq  Apology  for  Anthoriied  and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy, 
f  ol.  vii.  p.  cclxxix. 
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gratify  his  patron's  Vanity,  it  would  be  a  trick  discreditable 
to  both  sides;  though  to  Taylor,  in  his  deep  poverty  and 
burthened  with  ^  family,  much  might  be  forgiven.  But, 
while  yet  a  prisoner,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  his 
abstaining  from  publishing  any  thing  in  his  own  name, 
though  even  this  would  hardly  justify  Hatton  in  appro- 
priating to  himself  the  work  of  another^. 

How  long  Taylor  remained  a  prisoner,  and  on  what 
terms,  and  by  whose  interest  he  was  released,  there  are  now 
small  hopes  of  discovering.  I  would  gladly  have  recorded, 
with  some  degree  of  certainty,  the  names  of  those  generous 
enemies  from  whom  he  received  so  much  unexpected  kind-^ 
ness.  AU  which  is  known  on  this  subject  is,  that  colonel 
Laugharn,^  governor  of  Pembroke  Castle,  was  the  chief 
parliamentary  officer  about  this  time  in  South  Wales ;  and 
that  colonel  Broughton,  colonel  Stephens,  Mr.  Catching  of 
Trelleck,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Uske,  are  named  by  Rush  worth 
as  the  committee  for  that  district.  It  is  to  these  gentlemen, 
therefore,  or  to  some  among  them,  that  the  Christian  world 
is  indebted  for  their  humanity  to  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments. Such  instances  of  individual  gentleness  and  forbear- 
ance occur  like  bright  and  insulated  spots  in  the  gloomy 
annals. of  most  civil  wars ;  but  an  Englishman  may  recollect 
with  gratitude,  and  some  degree  of  honest  pride  in  his  own 
nation  and  ancestors,  that  more  such  are,  perhaps,  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  our  own  troubles  than  in  those  of 
any  other  contest  of  equal  length,  and  embittered  by  so  many 
different  circumstances  of  religious  and  popular  hatred. 

When  Taylor  was  once  in  Wales,  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  rejoin  the  royal  army,  even  supposing  him  released 
from  his  confinement  or  his  parole  before  the  sticcess  of  that 
army  became  desperate  by  the  secession  of  the  king,  and  his 
surrender  of  himself  to  the  Scottish  forces.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, of  opinion,  that  he  had  now  taken  a  last  leave  of  his 
onfoFtimate  master.  In  August,  1647,  the  chaplains  of  the 
imprisoned  monarch  were  again  allowed,  for  a  time,  free 
access  to  him ;  and  it  appears,  that,  at  a  late  period  of 
Charles's  misfortunes,  Taylor  had  an .  interview  with  him, 
and  received  from  him,  in  token  of  his  regard,  hjs  watch,  . 
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mnd  a  few  pearls  and  rubies  which  had   ornamented  the 
ebony  case  in  which  he  kept  his  Bible'. 

Being  now  deprived  of  all  church  preferment,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  keeping  a  school,  which  he  carried  on 
in  partnership  with  William  Nicholson,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  William  Wyat,  who  subsequently  obtained 
the  rank  of  prebendary  of  Lincoln.  Their  success,  con- 
sidering their  remote  situation  and  the  distresses  of  the 
times,  appears  to  have  been  not  inconsiderable.  Newton 
Hall,  a  house  in  the  parish  of  Lanfihangel,  which  they  jointly 
rented,  is  dignified  by  Wyat,  in  his  Latin  epistle  to  lord 
Hatton,  which  will  be  shortly  noticed,  with  the  title  of 
"  Collegium  Newtoniense ;"  and  Wood  tells  us  of  "  several 
youths  most  loyally  educated  there,  and  afterwards  sent  to 
the  universities." 

Of  their  scholars,  however,  none  are  now  remembered 
but  Judge  Powell,  who  bore  a  distinguished  part  on  the  trial 
of  the  seven  bishops ;  Richard  Peers,  an  Irishman  of  mean 
extraction,  but  who  is  mentioned  by  Wood  among  the  list 
of  Oxford  writers ;  and  a  certain  Oriffin  Lloyd,  Esq.  of 
Cwmgwilly,  who  has  thought  it  worth  while,  as  Judge 
Powell  has  also  done,  to  record  on  his  tomb  that  he  was 
educated  under  Taylor  and  Nicholson'^.  Nor  have  I  been 
able  to  ascertain  how  long  their  partnership  continued, 
though  it  certainly  was  dissolved  long  before  the  restoration 
of  the  royal  family,  and  even  before  Taylor's  departure  from 
Wales. 

Of  this  establishment,  accordingly,  the  most  remarkable 
fruit  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  **  A  New  and  Easy 
Institution  of  Grammar,"  which  appeared  in  1647 ;  to  which 
are  prefixed  two  epistles  dedicatory,  the  one  by  Wyat,  in 
Latin,  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  addressed  to  lord 
Hatton ;  the  other  in  English,  by  Taylor  himself,  to  Chris- 
topher Hatton,  his  patron's  eldest  son,  then  a  youth  of 
fifteen,  afterwards  raised  by  Charles  the  Second  to  the 
dignity  of  a  viscount,  and  made  governor  of  Guernsey. 
This  address  is  in  the  usual  style  of  his  writings,  devout, 
affectionate,  and  eloquent.  The  work  which  it  introduces 
(though  pompously  panegyrized  in  a  copy  of  Latin  verses 

1  Mr.  Jonesl  M&    Mr.  BoiiDey*^  do*  ^  Note  (K.) 
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by  a  certain  F.  Gregory,  who  appears  to  have  been  an 
under-master  at  Westminster,)  was,  probably,  the  work  of 
Wyat  rather  than  of  Taylor,  and,  though  well  adapted  to 
it^  purpose,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  add  materially  to  the 
reputation  of  either. 

It  was  followed,  shortly  after,  by  the  most  curious,  and, 
perhaps,  the  ablest  of  all  his  compositions, — his  admirable 
"  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;"  composed,  as  he  tells  his  patron, 
lord  Uatton,  in  the  epistle  dedicatory,  under  a  host  of 
grievous  disadvantages ;  in  adversity  and  want ;  without 
books  or  leisure;  and  with  no  other  resources  than  those 
which  were  supplied  by  a  long  familiarity  with  the  sacred 
volume,  and  a  powerful  mind,  imbued  with  all  the  learning 
of  past  ages. 

Of  the  work  thus  produced,  an  account  will  be  given 
hereafter.  Of  its  importance  and  value  at  the  time  of  its 
first  appearance,  some  opinion  may  be  formed  by  recollecting 
that  it  is  the  first  attempt  on  record  to  conciliate  the  minds 
of  Christians  to  the  reception  of  a  doctrine  which,  though 
now  the  rule  of  action  professed  by  all  Christian  sects,  was 
then,  by  every  sect  alike,  regarded  as  a  perilous  and  por<* 
tentous  novelty. 

There  is  abundant  proof,  indeed,  in  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  Taylor  lived,  and  of  those  which  inunediateiy 
preceded  him,  that  (much  as  every  religious  party,  in  its 
turn,  had  suffered  from  persecution,  and  loudly  and  bitterly 
as  each  had,  in  its  own  particular  instance,  complained  of 
the  severities  exercised  against  its  members,)  no  party  ha(| 
yet  been  found  to  perceive  the  great  wickedness  of  perse-* 
eution  in  the  abstract,  or  the  moral  unfitness  of  temporal 
punishment  as  an  engine  of  religious  controversy.  £vei\ 
the  sects  who  were  themselves  under  oppression  exclaimed 
against  their  rulers,  not  as. being  persecutors  at  all,  but  aa 
persecuting  those  who  professed  the  truth ;  and  each  sect,  as 
it  obtained  the  power  to  wield  the  secular  weapon,  esteemed 
it  also  a  duty,  as  well  as  a  privilege,  not  to  bear  the  swor4 
in  vain. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  Taylor  to  guard  against  misrepresentation  or  miscon- 
ceptipn;  to  admit,  as  he  has  done  in  his  epistle  to  lord 
Uatton,  repeatedly  and  expressly,  the  expedience  of  sup^r 
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pressing,  even  by  force,  such  religions  opinions  (if  any  snch 
there  were)  as  taught  sedition  or  immorality,  and  to  prove 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  secular  weapon  from  our  Christian 
warfare  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  employment  of  all 
peaceable  and  charitable  means  of  refuting  error,  and  of 
bringing  back,  by  fair  argument  and  good  example,  to  the 
sheepfold  of  our  Divine  Master,  our  deceived  or  deceiving 
brethren. 

-  But,  notwithstanding  this  eloquent  apology,  the  Liberty 
of  Prophesying  inculcated  a  doctrine  too  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  practice  and  prejudices  of  Taylor's  age,  to  escape 
the  animadversions  of  his  contemporaries.  A  copy  of  the 
first  edition,  which  now  lies  before  me,  has  its  margin  almost 
covered  with  manuscript  notes  expressive  of  doubt  or  disap- 
probation ;  and  the  commentator,  whoever  he  was,  has  sub- 
joined at  the  end  of  the  volume  "  Taceo  metu,'*  and  "  Vobis 
dico  non  omnibus.*'  His  arguments,  more  particularly,  in 
behalf  of  the  Anabaptists,  were  regarded  as  too  strenuous 
and  unqualified;  and  the  opinions  of  the  author  himself 
having  consequently  fallen  into  suspicion,  he,  in  a  subse- 
quent edition,  added  a  powerful  and  satisfactory  explanation 
of  his  previous  language,  and  an  answer  to  the  considera- 
tions which  he  had  himself  advanced  in  apology  for  the 
opinions  of  those  sectaries. 

That  Taylor  was  most  sincere  in  his  belief  of  the  pro- 
priety and  efficacy  of  infant  baptism,  he  has  shown  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh  discourses  of  his  **  Great  Exemplar,'^ 
which  he,  in  the  first  instance,  published  separately,  in  the 
year  1655,  as  a  corrective  to  the  mischief  which  he  was 
supposed  to  have  done  by  his  previous  admissions ;  accom- 
panied by  a  preface,  in  which  he  refers  the  reader,  for  fuller 
satisfaction,  to  the  labours  of  his  friend.  Dr.  Hammond,  on 
the  same  subject. 

Hammond,  indeed,  had  himself,  though  with  much  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  of  expression,  undertaken  to  answer  the 
precise  arguments  employed  by  Taylor,  in  his  **  Letter  of 
Resolution  to  six  Queres  of  present  use  with  the  Church 
of  England."  He  there,  under  the  head  of  the  Baptizing 
of  Infants,  describes  the  collection  of  Presumptions  against 
Pseudo-baptism  contained  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying^ 
as  '^  the  most  diligent  he  had  mqt  with,"  a,nd  as  **  so  impar- 
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tially  enforcing  the  arguments  of  his  adversaries,  that  he 
knew  not  where  to  furnish  himself  with  so  exact  a  scheme, 
and  that  therefore,  on  that  one  account,  he  should  choose  to 
follow  the  path  which  his  friend  had  traced  before  him '/' 

Hammond  and  Taylor  well  knew  each  other's  worth. 
They  were,  for  a  fe\^  years  at  least,  fellow-students.  They- 
together,  in  the  worst  of  times,  obtained,  by  unshaken- 
loyalty  and  piety  unimpeached,  the  respect  of  their  political 
and  religious  opponents ;  and  they  were  so  perfectly  trusted 
by  the  loyalists,  that  they  were  made  the  joint  channels  for 
dispensing  those  contributions  which  were  privately  raised, 
to  a  large  amount,  for  the  persecuted  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England". 

How  well  Hammond,  in  his  controversy  with  Tombes,  as 
well  as  in  the  work  already  noticed,  performed  his  part  as 
advocate  for  Psedo-baptism,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  notice. 
Of  Taylor's  exertions  in  the  same  good  cause,  I  can  give  no 
better  proof  than  the  weight  which  is  ascribed  to  his  testi- 
mony by  a  writer  who  has  discussed  those  unfortunate  con- 
troversies which  have  recently  arisen  on  baptismal  regenera- 
tion, with  a  wisdom,  a  discrimination,  and  a  conciliatory 
temper,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  and  which  have 
been  too  little  imitated  **. 

Of  those  who,  in  Taylor's  own  day,  attacked  the  leading 
principle  on  which  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  founded^ 
the  most  considerable,  and  the  only  one  whose  name  has 
descended  to  the  present  times,  though  rather  as  the  mark 
of  one  of  Milton's  satirical  arrows,  than  for  any  of  those 
particulars  which  excited  the  respect  and  deference  of  his 
Calvinistic  contemporaries,  was  Samuel  Rutherford,  professor 
of  divinity  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  He  produced, 
in  1649,  **  A  Free  Disputation  against  pretended  Liberty  of 
Conscience,''  which  Taylor  never  noticed  so  far  as  to  answer, 
but  which  appears  to  have  been  one,  at  least,  of  the  causes 
which  led  Milton,  who  is  said  to  have  always  admired 
Taylor,  and  whose  zeal  for  toleration  was  as  unlimited  and 

'  Hammond's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  451. 

"■  Life  of  Hammond.    Wordsworth's  Eccles.  Biography,  vol.  v.  pp.  375, 
576,  and  Note. 

■  Qnarterlj  Review,  vol.  xv.  p.  491. 
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as  consistent  as  Taylor*is  was,  to  insert  the  name  of  RutheN 
ford  in  the  contemptuous  diatribe  to  which  I  have  alluded  "*. 

An  attack  of  a  different  kind  has,  in  later  times,  been 
made,  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  arraigning  not  the 
principles  of  the  work,  but  the  motives  and  sincerity  of  the 
author  in  maintaining  them.  He  has  been  represented  as 
arguing,  not  from  his  own  personal  conviction,  but  as  an 
advocate,  and  to  serve  the  temporary  ends  of  his  party; 
since,  though  a  churchman,  he  was  a  dissenter  when  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying  was  written.  **  He  was  then,"  pro- 
ceeds the  writer  from  whose  work  this  charge  is  taken^ 
"  pleading  for  toleration  to  episcopacy.  He  must  either 
have  written  what  he  did  not  himself  fully  believe,  or,  in 
a  few  years,  his  opinion  must  have  undergone  a  wonderful 
change.  With  the  return  of  monarchy,  Taylor  emerged 
from  obscurity;  wrote  no  more  on  *  the  Liberty  of  Pro- 
phesying ;'  aud  uas  a  member  of  the  privy  council  of  Charles 
the  Second,  from  which  all  the  persecuting  edicts  against  the 
poor  non-conformists  proceeded.  It  deserves  to  be  viewed, 
therefore,  as  the  special  pleading  of  a  party  counsellor,  or 
the  production  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  deprived  of  his  benefice 
and  the  privileges  of  his  profession,  imploring  relief;  of 
which  bishop  Taylor,  enlightened,  by  the  elevation  of  his 
episcopate,  and  enjoying,  with  the  party,  security  and 
abundance,  became  ashamed,  and,  in  his  own  conduct, 
published  the  most  effectual  recantation  of  his  former  opi- 
nions or  sincerity  p."  And,  on  this  supposed  tergiversation 
of  Taylor,  the  writer  proceeds  to  ground  the  sweeping 
censure,  that  "  it  is  vain  to  look  for  liberality  or  forbearance 
from  the  members  of  an  establishment." 

With  the  logical  accuracy  of  the  vulgar  maxim,  "  ex 
nno  disce  omnes ;"  or  with  the  degree  of  Christian  candour 
which  the  above  application  of  it  exhibits,  I  have,  at  present, 
no  concern ;  though  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Orme  would  be 
displeased,  and  I  am  sure  he  would  have  sufficient  right  to 
be  so,  if  I  had  reasoned,  like  him,  from  the  faults  or  incon- 
sistency of  any  single  individual,  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  Independent  persuasion.     But  I  am 

«  Note  (L.)  P  Orme*s  Life  of  Owen,  London,  18S0.  p.  lOf. 
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only  concerned  with  his  charges  against  Jeremy  Taylor; 
and  am  anxious,  therefore,  to  inform  him — what  he  might 
have  easily  learned  for  himself,  and  what  it  was  his  duty 
to  have  inquired  into,  before  he  brought  such  a  charge  as 
persecution  against  the  fair  fame  of  any  man, — that  though 
bishop  Taylor  was  a  nominal  member  of  the  Irish  privy 
council,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  he 
took  a  part  in  the  measures  of  any  administration ;  that 
the  administration  of  Ireland  did  not,  in  fact,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  persecute  the  dissenters ;  that 
Taylor  had  not  even  an  opportunity  of  concurring  in  the 
severe  measures  of  the  English  government ;  and  that  no 
action  of  his  life  is  known  which  can  justly  expose  him  to 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  a  persecutor  himself,  or  having 
approved  of  persecution  in  others.  That  he  did  not  write 
4iny  more  about  Liberty  of  Prophesying^  while  his  former 
work  was  in  every  body's  hands,  and  while  its  principles 
remained  unanswered,  is  no  very  serious  charge  against  a 
man  whose  time  was,  in  many  other  ways,  abundantly  occu« 
pied.  But,'  that  he  was  not  ashamed  of  his  former  treatise 
'  on  this  subject,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  it  appears 
in  a  prominent  situation  in  the  successive  editions  of  his 
controversial  tracts,  of  which  one,  the  second,  was  published 
when  he  was  actually  bishop,  and  amid  the  recent  triumph 
of  his  party.  Nor,  though  there  are,  unquestignably,  some 
passages  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  where  Taylor  speaks, 
rather  as  urging  what  may  be  said  in  behalf  of  the  more 
obnoxious  creeds,  than  as  expressing  his  own  opinion,  can 
I  conceive  that  an  intelligent  and  candid  reader  will  find  any 
difficulty  in  distingflishing  between  such  passages  and  those 
where  he  pleads  (with  every  appearance  of  the  deepest  and 
most  conscientious  conviction)  the  common  cause  of  all 
Christian  sects  under  persecution.  That,  in  so  doing,  he 
might  be  animated  with  the  greater  zeal  by  the  circumstance 
that  his  own  sect  was  thus  unhappily  situated,  I  am  neither 
obliged  nor  inclined  to  deny.  Nor  do  I  conceive  that  this 
circumstance  alone  would  lead  a  candid  mind  to  suspect  his 
sincere  belief  of  those  general  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds ;  or  his  anxiety,  that  not  the  church  of  England  alone, 
bat  all  odier  Christian  communions,  should  be  partakers  in 
the  benefit  of  his  arguments.   Had  it  been  otherwise,  indeed* 
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he  would  rather,  as  an  artful  advocate,  have  applied  himsek* 
to  the  palliation  of  the  particular  differences  existing  be*- 
tween  the  Episcopalians  and  the  Presbyterians,  than  have 
offended  the  prejudices  of  these  last,  in  the  pride  of  their 
new-blown  success,  by  advancing  principles  which  they  were 
80  little  prepared  to  receive,  and  encumbering  his  cause 
with  the  patronage  of  those  sects  who  were  the  objects  of 
still  greater  abhorrence  and  alarm  than  his  own  persecuted 
communion. 

The  truth  is,  however,  that,  if  we  consider  the  moment  at 
which  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying  appeared,  and  consider 
also,   not  only  the    spirit  of  mutual  concession  which  it 
breathes,  but  the  principles  on  which  it  rests,  and  the  natural 
consequences  which  flow  from  them,  we  shall  perceive  that 
the  Presbyterians  were  not  the  only  party  for  whose  insti*uc- 
tion  it  was  designed,  and  that  its  object  was  to  induce  not 
only  an  abatement  of  the  claims  which  they  were  then  urging 
on  the  king,  but  a  disposition  on  the  king's  part,  and  on  the 
part  of  his  advisers  among  the  episcopal  clergy,  to  concede 
somewhat  more  to  those  demands  than  their  principles  had 
as  yet  permitted  them.     The  circumstances  of  the  times,  in 
1647,  were  such,  indeed,  as  to  offer  a  greater  probability 
than  at  any  former  period  of  the  war,  that  moderate  counsels 
would  prevail,  and  that  an  arrangement  of  mutual  toleration 
might  be  adopted,  which  would  preserve  the  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  heal,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  religious  feuds  of 
the  nation.     King  Charles  was  removed  from  the  custody  of 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  to  what  were  supposed  the 
more  indulgent  hands  of  Cromwell  and  the  army.  His  person 
was  treated  with   far  greater  respect  Alan  formerly.     His 
chaplains  were  allowed  to  officiate  in  his  presence  according 
to  the  English  Service  Book ;  and  all  parties  were  so  situated, 
that  it  seemed  the  interest  of  all  to  court  him.    The  parlia-^ 
ment  and  the  army  were  at  open  variance;  and  the  two 
prevailing  sects,  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents,  were 
scarcely  less  incensed  with  each  other  than  with  the  episcopal 
clergy.     Even  these  last  were  not  yet  universally  ejected 
from  their  benefices ;  and  the  force  of  private  character,  the 
fame  of  extensive  learning,  and,  perhaps,  the  ties  of  blood 
and  friendship,  were  of  sufficient  weight,  till  this  year,  to 
protect  Hall  in  his  episcopal  palace  at  Norwich,  and  Sander- 
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son  and  Hammond  in  their  public  situations  at  Oxford '. 
All  which  seemed  wanting  to  an  accommodation,  was  to 
convince  the  several  parties  that  the  points  in  question  weve 
those  on  which  they  might  conscientiously  giv^e  way  to  the 
opinions  or  prejudices  of  their  brethren;  and  that,  so.&r 
fiom  being  bound  to  destroy. each  other's  persons,  they 
might  meet  in  the  same  places  of  worship,  and  conform  to 
that  government,  and  ;those  rites  (whichever  of  the  contend- 
ing parties  should  be  most  favoured  in  them),  which  might 
be  agreed  on  by  the  king  and  parliament.  .        . 

.  .  That  this  was  Taylor's  own  opinion,  and  that  he  desired 
his  arguments  to  take  effect  on  all  the  different  parties  pf 
the  nation,  is  apparent,  I  think,  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
dedicated  this  work  to  so  strenuous  a  high  churchman  ^ 
Hatton,  as  well  as  from  the  anxiety  which  he  expresses,  not 
only,  that  persecution  for  religious  opinions  might  cease,  but 
that. contention  about  them  might  be  suspended;  that  the 
chuiches  of  Christ  should,  be  distinguished  by  no  other 
names  than  those  of  the  nations  in  which  they  were  estsr 
blished ;  and.  t^  each  church  might  receive  to  its  bosom 
mea  of  various  pipinions,  even  as  that  Heaven  of  which  the 
Christian.church  ought  to  be  the  living  image.  And  it  is 
eviden^.that,  if  his  arguments  had  produced  their  due  effect 
on  both  sides,  the  main  obstacle  would  have  been  removed 
to  a  treaty  between  the  king  and  his  people ;  a  grievous 
dissension  healed  in  the  churches ;  and  not  only  tlie  Episr 
copalians.  relieved  from  their  immediate  oppressions,  but  the 
<^[>po8ite  party  preserved  from  those  severities  which,  on  the 
restdration  of  kingly  power,  were  most  unwisely  exercised 
against  them.  Meanwhile  (and  the  observation  will  be 
found  of  some  importance  to  justify  Taylor's  consistencyX 
it  plainly  followed  from  his  principles,  that,  in  points  of 
themselves  indifferent,  (even  granting  that  it  might  be 
tyranny  to  impose  a  rule,)  it  was  causeless  rebellion  tp 
resist  a  rule,  already  imposed ;  aQd  it  followed  also,  (which 
was  still  more  important  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  times,)  that  concession  and  moderation  were  to  be 

n  Hnme,  chap,  lis.,  mod  Note  (C.)   Bishop  Hall,  Hard  Measure.  Words* 
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Expected  at  least  as  much  from  those  who  desired  a  change, 
as  from  those  who  were  content  with  the  forms  and  institu- 
tions of  their  ancestors. 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  concerns  during  this  interval  we 
know  very  little.  I  have  already  expressed  my  suspicions 
that  a  second  marriage  was  the  cause  of  his  withdrawing 
from  the  king's  service;  and  it  is  certain  that  this  event 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  period  of  which  I  am 
writing,  since,  of  his  three  daughters,  the  youngest  was 
married  (as  appears  by  the  settlement)  in  1668. 

This  second  wife  was  a  Mrs.  Joanna  Bridges,  who  was 
possessed  of  a  competent  estate  at  Mandinam,  in  the  parish 
of  Llanguedor,  and  county  of  Caimarthen.  Her  mother's 
fttmily  is  unknown ;  but  she  was  generally  believed  to  be 
a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  the  First,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  dissipated  and  licen- 
tious Buckingham.  That  the  martyr's  habits  of  life,  at  that 
time,  were  extremely  different  from  those  which  enabled 
him,  after  a  twenty  years'  marriage,  to  exult,  while  approach- 
ing the  scaffold,  that,  during  all  that  time,  he  had  never, 
^even  in  thought,  swerved  from  the  fidelity  which  he  owed 
•to  his  beloved  Henrietta  Maria,  there  is  abundant  reason 
to  believe;  nor  are  the  facts,  by  any  means,  incompatible. 
The  former,  indeed,  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Mr. 
•Jones's  papers;  but  the  circumstances  which  he  mentions 
•are  in  part  corroborated  by  the  marriage  settlement  of 
bishop  Taylor's  third  daughter,  now  lying  before  me,  in 
which  Joanna  Taylor  the  elder,  described  as  his  widow  and 
jexecutrix,  settles  on  her  daughter  the  reversion  of  the 
JVIandinam  property ;  while  the  existence  of  such  a  property 
and  mansion  is  confirmed  to  me  by  the  testimony  of  my 
kind  and  amiable  friend,  archdeacon  Beynon.  I  regret  to 
fitate,  however,  that,  from  the  mutilated  condition  of  the 
parish  register  at  Llanguedor,  and  from  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  Mandinam  property,  his  exertions  have  failed 
to  procure  me  any  further  information  as  to  Joanna  Bridges, 
or  her  maternal  ancestors.  She  is  said,  in  lady  Wray*8 
letter,  to  have  been  brought  up  in  much  privacy  by  some 
relations  in  Glamorganshire ;  to  have  possessed  a  very  fine 
person,  (of  which,  indeed,  her  portrait^  yet  preserved  by  the 
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lamily,  is  a  sufficient  evidence);  and,  both  in  countenance 
and  disposition,  to  have  displayed  a  striking  resemblance  to 
her  unfortunate  father. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  such  an  alliance, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  added  materially  to 
Taylor's  income.  We  have  seen  him,  after  his  first  im- 
prisonment, compelled  to  keep  school  for  his  subsistence. 
From  the  manner  in  which,  when  writing  both  to  Evelyn 
and  Hatton,  he  speaks  of  his  **  shipwreck/'  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  not  released  from  the  consequences  of  his 
enterprise  at  Cardigan  without  a  heavy  amercement  of 
Jiis  wife's  estate;  and,  as  his  school  seems  to  have  been 
broken  up  by  his  repeated  imprisonments,  his  chief  support 
must  have  been  his  literary  labours,  and  the  kindness  of  his 
numerous  friends. 

Of  these,  the  most  eminent  in  rank  was  Richard  Vaughan, 
earl  of  Carbery,  whose  seat  at  Golden  Grove  was  in  the 
same  parish  where  Taylor's  lot  was  thrown,  and  whose 
bounty  and  hospitality,  during  several  years,  appear  to  have 
been  ibis  chief  dependence  and  comfort.  Though  now  chiefly 
remembered  as  Taylor's  patron,  Vaughan  was  a  man  of 
abilities,  and,  in  his  day,  of  high  reputation.  He  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  Irish  wars,  for  his  conduct  in  which 
he  bad  received  the  Order  of  the  Bath :  he  had  been  the 
principal  military  commander  on  the  king's  side  in  South 
Wales';  and  he  received,  after  the  Restoration,  the  English 
title  of  lord  Vaughan  of  Emlyn,  together  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  lord  president  of  Wales  and  privy  counsellor.  His 
character  seems  to  have  been  mild  and  moderate;  and 
though  a  loyalist,  he  had  many  friends  among  the  opposite 
party.  In  consequence,  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  he  was  easily  admitted  to  compound  for  his  estates 
by  the  parliamentary  commissioners;  and  was  thus  in  a 
situation  which  enabled  him  to  befriend  more  effectually 
such  persons  of  his  side  as  had  been  less  favourably  dealt 
with.  He  married  twice.  The  first  wife  was  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Altham  of  Orbey,  a  woman  of  whom 
Taylor  has  drawn,  in  her  funeral  sermon,  a  picture  which, 
making  all  allowance  for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 

'  Rii»hwortb,  ubi  sopra,  p.  305. 
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preached  and  the  gratitude  of  the  preacher,  belongs  rather 
to  an  angelic  than  a  human  character.  The  second  was 
Alice,  eleventh  daughter  of  John  Egerton,  first  earl  of 
Bridgewater,  and  remarkable  as  being  both  the  subject  of 
muc^h  elegant  eulogium  from  Taylor,  and  the  original  of  the 
'*  Lady"  in  Milton's  Comus*.  In  the  friendship  of  this 
family  Taylor  found  a  happy  asylum;  and  it  was  within 
their  walls,  and  to  their  family  and  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, that,  when  the  churches  were  closed  against  his 
ministry,  he  delivered  his  yearly  course  of  sermons. 

The  next  in  succession  of  his  literary  labours  was  the 
'*  Apology  for  Authorized  and  Set  Forms  of  Liturgy  against 
the  Pretence  of  the  Spirit ;"  the  appearance  of  which,  in  its 
first  and  imperfect  state,  has  been  already  noticed,  and  which 
was  followed,  in  a  very  few  months,  by  a  work  of  greater 
bulk,  and  far  more  extensive  popularity,  (the  first,  perhaps, 
of  his  writings  which  was  speedily  and  widely  popular,) 
"  The  Life  of  Christ ;  or,  the  Great  Exemplar." 

Of  the  three  parts  into  which  this  splendid  work  is 
divided,  each  has  a  separate  dedication ;  an  engine  of  harm- 
less flattery,  which  Taylor  was  too  grateful,  or  too  poor,  to 
omit  any  fair  opportunity  of  employing.  The  first  is  in- 
scribed to  his  friend,  lord  Hatton,  and  the  second  to  Mary, 
countess  of  Northampton ;  whose  husband,  Spencer  Comp- 
ton,  earl  of  Northampton,  had,  as  it  appears  from  some  of 
Taylor's  expressions,  been  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
(which  took  place  in  the  battle  at  Hopton  Heath,  on  the 
royal  side,)  in  a  work  of  a  similar  character.  The  third,  in 
the  first  edition,  was  dedicated  to  Frances  lady  Carbery; 
and,  after  her  death,  another  dedication  was  added,  in  the 
third  edition,  to  her  successor,  the  lady  Alice  Egerton. 

All  these  dedications  are  in  Taylor's  characteristic  man- 
ner. The  last  was,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  to  compose ; 
and  he  has  contrived  in  it,  with  great  and  singular  felicity, 
to  offer,  at  the  same  time,  his  congratulations  to  the  living 
lady  Carbery,  and  to  express  his  regrets  for  her  deceased 
predecessor.  While  he  compliments  his  present  patroness 
on  her  own  personal  advantages,  he  calls  her  attention,  in 
a  solemn  and  affecting  manner,  to  the  duties  of  her  new 

•  Note  (M.) 
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situation ;  and  he  avows,  with  courteous  frankness,  that  her 
chief  claim,  thus  early  in  their  acquaintance,  on  his  own 
affection  and  prayers,  was  her  being  "  in  the  affections  of 
her  noblest  lord,  successor  to  a  very  dear  and  most  excellent 
person ;  designed  to  fill  those  offices  of  piety  to  her  dear 
pledges,  which  the  haste  which  God  made  to  glorify  and 
secure  her,  would  not  permit  her  to  finish ;"  and  "  to  bring 
new  blessings  to  that  family,  which  was  so  honourable  in 
itself,  and,  for  so  many  reasons,  dear  to  him." 

In  the  dedication  to  Hatton^  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  •*  king"  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  has  led  Mr. 
Bonney  to  believe  that  the  Great  Exemplar  must  have  been 
written,  though  not  pubUshed,  before  1648,  while  Charles 
the  First  was  yet  aUve.  He  forgets  that  the  king  of  England 
never  dies,  and  that  a  loyalist  like  Taylor  regarded  Charles 
the  Second  as  his  sovereign,  though,  at  the  time,  under 
adversity  and  in  exile. 

There  is,  however,  another  expression  in  this  dedication, 
by  which  I  am  myself  considerably  perplexed.  Taylor,  at 
the  end,  entreats  lord  Hatton  to  "  account  him  in  the  number 
of  his  relatives"  Does  this  mean  merely  his  friends,  or 
dependents  1^^  or  is  it  to  be  understood,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  and.  as  Taylor,  in  other  places,  employed  it, 
to  denote  an  alliance  by  blood  or  marriage? — An  alliance 
by  blood  we  can  hardly  suppose ;  but  one  by  marriage  is 
not  impossible.  But  to  ascertain  the  fact,  it  would  be 
previously  necessary  to  ascertain  the  maternal  relations  of 
Taylor's  second  wife,  who,  of  the  two,  is  most  likely  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Hattons. 

The  extensive  popularity  of  the  Great  Exemplar  appears 
to  have  co*operated  with  Taylor's  natural  averseness  from 
controversy,  to  determine  the  character  of  his  next  pub- 
lications. 

His  works,  during  three  successive  years,  were  entirely 
of  a  devotional  or  practical  character ;  consisting  of  a  Sermon 
on  the  Death  of  the  excellent  Lady  Carbery;  to  which  is 
subjoined  a  long  Latin  inscription,  probably  not  intended 
for  her  monument,  but  to  be  affixed,  as  usual  in  those  days, 
to  her  coffin,  while  lying  in  state;  —  a  short  Catechism  for 
Children;  —  his  27  Sermons  for  the  summer  half-year;  — 
and  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying; — the  two  last  of  which  had 
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been  composed  at  the  desire,  and  for  the  use  of  his  lat^ 
patroness,  and  are  inscribed  to  her  afflicted  husband. 

Controversy,  however,  was  not  entirely  to  be  avoided ; 
and,  in  1654,  the  insulting  triumph  of  some  Roman  Catholics 
over  the  fallen  condition  of  the  English  church  provoked  him 
to  re-examine  the  leading  points  of  difference  between  the 
two  communions,  and  produced  the  **  Real  Presence  and 
Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  proved  against 
the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  ;*'  and  dedicated  to 
Warner,  bishop  of  Rochester,  a  worthy  and  a  wise  man, 
who,  even  in  the  times  of  general  distress,  continued,  from 
his  scanty  means,  to  assist  the  still  deeper  poverty  of  Taylor, 
and  by  whose  counsels,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  it  had  been 
well,  in  one  instance,  if  the  latter  had  been  more  implicitly 
guided. 

The  church  of  Rome  might  be  offended  with  impunity ; 
but  Taylor's  zeal  for  episcopacy  about  this  time  involved 
him  with  a  more  formidable  adversary.  He  had,  during 
this  year,  expanded  his  "  Catechism  for  Children,"  already 
noticed,  into  the  beautiful  Manual  which,  in  honour  of  the 
hospitable  mansion  of  lord  Carbery,  he  has  entitled  '*  the 
Golden  Grove."  This  he  now  published,  with  a  preface, 
which,  though  ostensibly  calculated  (and  perhaps  intended) 
to  conciliate  the  Protector  in  favour  of  the  persecuted  church 
of  England,  as  friendly  to  established  governments,  and 
more  particularly  to  monarchy,  contained  many  expressions 
which  were  likely  to  provoke,  to  the  utmost  extent,  both 
the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  clergy,  and  some  which 
Cromwell  himself  might  reasonably  conceive  insidious  or 
insulting.  He  was  accordingly  committed  to  prison;  in 
what  month,  or  at  what  place,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain.  Our  whole  knowledge  of  the  fact  is,  indeed, 
derived  from  a  letter  from  the  amiable  John  Evelyn,  of 
Says  Court,  dated  February  9,  1654;  in  which,  while  the 
writer  expresses  the  anxiety  which  he  had  felt  on  the  newa 
of  his  friend's  calamity,  he  congratulates  him  on  being  again 
at  liberty  ^ 

When,  and  under  what  circumstances,  his  acquaintance 
with  Evelyn  had  commenced,  does  not  appear.    The  latter 
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a^^eaks  of  himself  as  one  of  his  auditors/  in  a  church  in 
the  city,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1654,  but  with  no  indication 
that  he  was  at  that  time  particularly  interested  in  him. 
During  this  spring,  however,  the  acquaintance  was  improved 
into  a  nearer  and  more  confidential  intimacy.  Taylor  having 
visited  London,  we  find  Evelyn,  on  the  18th  of  March,  one 
of  a  congregation  of  Episcopalians,  to  whom  he  preached  a 
sermon  on  sins  of  infirmity  and  their  remedy ;  and,  on  the 
Slst  of  the  same  month,  Evelyn  paid  him  a  visit,  ''  to  confer 
with  him  about  some  spiritual  matters,  using  him  thencefor- 
ward as  his  ghostly  father  <>.''  His  friendship,  indeed,  and 
his  liberality,  were,  from  this  time,  among  the  chief  sources 
of  Taylor's  happiness  ;  since,  besides  the  remarkable  agree- 
ment which  Evelyn  expressed  with  all  Taylor's  religious 
sentiments,  and  the  countenance  and  comfort  which  the 
latter  derived  from  the  support  of  one  so  distinguished  for 
station,  loyalty,  and  piety,  his  wealth  appears  to  have  been 
administered  with  no  sparing  hand,  for  the  support  of  his 
confessor  and  his  family. 

Taylor's  troubles,  however,  were  not  yet  concluded.  On 
the  18th  of  May  there  is  another  letter  from  Evelyn,  written 
in  great  and  evident  distress  of  mind,  and  under  the  appre- 
hension of  an  approaching  persecution,  in  which  he  pretty 
plainly  intimates  that  the  person  whom  he  addresses  was 
again  in  custody,  and  in  which  he  urges  him  to  publish 
s6mething  for  the  comfort  and  guidance  of  the  devout  laity, 
who,  by  the  loss  of  their  faithful  and  orthodox  teachers, 
were  deprived  of  all  outward  means  of  grace,  not  only  in 
the  case  of  preaching  and  the  common  prayer,  but  of  the 
orderly  administration  of  the  sacraments'.  This  letter  did 
not  reach  Taylor,  to  all  appearance,  for  several  months  after 
it  was  written.  It  certainly  was  not  answered  by  him  till 
the  January  following ;  and  had  probably  the  same  fate  with 
other  letters  which  passed  at  the  same  time  through  Royston's 
hands,  being  detained  by  him  under  the  impression  that  a 
captive  would  not  be  allowed  to  receive  it. 

Of  this  seccHid  confinement,  the  scene  was,  I  apprehend, 
in  Chepstow  Castle.  Its  cause  does  not  appear.  It  can 
hardly  have  arisen  from  the  same  publication  which  had 
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already  been  visited  on  hioa  wilh.a  aiooilar  sentence;  and 
Mr.  Bonney's  conjecture,  that  he  was  suspected  of  being 
engaged  in  the  unforhinate'  and  iU-contrived  insurrectioii 
df  Penmddock  and  Groves,  in  1664,  as  it  rests  on  nb 
authority/  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fitct  that,  subse- 
quent to  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  those- unfortu- 
nate gentlemen,  he  was,  as  we  have '  seen,  at  large,  and 
exercising  his  ministerial  functions  in  London.    To  some 
supposed   connexion   with    their   enterprise,   the  previous 
imprisonment  which  I  have' noticed,  and  which,  till  the 
publication  of  Evelyn's  Memoirs,  was  unknown  and  unsus- 
pected,'  might  be,  with  greater  likelihood,  ascribed.    And 
it   is   certainly  not  improbable,   that  though  the  ground 
alleged,    and,   perhaps,    the  immediate    occasion   of  that 
severity,  might  be  the  expressions  in  his  Golden  Grove,— 
yet  the  usurping  government  may  have  been  led  to  notice 
gtch  expressions,  contrary  to  Cromwell's  usual  and  cou- 
rageous neglect  of  "  paper  peflets,"  by  the  dangers  of  the 
times,  and  the   character  of  Taylor  as  an  able  and  dis^ 
tinguished  loyalist.     It  is,  however,  tolerably  certain,  that 
either  no  connexion  existed  between  him  and  the  insurgents 
at  Salisbury,  or  that  none   liuch  was  discovered  by  the 
government,   since  he  would,  in  that   case,  hatdly  have 
escaped  so  well  as  with  a  few  months'  confinement. 

Even  his  second  imprisonment  at  Chepstow  was  neither 
severe  nor  long.  In  the  letter  to  Warren,  published  with 
his  Deus  Justificatus,  he  says,  '*  I  now  have  that  liberty 
that  I  can  receive  any  letters,  and  send  any ;  for  the  gentle- 
men under  whose  custody  I  am,  as  they  are  careful  of  tbei^ 
charges,  so  they  are  civil  to  niy  person ''.'^  His  amiable 
manners,  no  less  than  his  high  reputittion  for  talents  anci 
piety,  seem,  at  all  times,  to  have  impressed  and  softenfed 
those  who  were,  from  political  and  polemical  cobsidelrations,^ 
most  opposed  to  him.  And  there  is  also  room  to  suspect; 
that  the  estate  of  his  wife  was  again  drawn  on  largely  to 
conciliate  the  ruling  powers ;  and  that  these  last  were  Content 
to  grant  some  degree  of  freedom  to  a  learned  and  holy  man^, 
whom  they  had  reduced  to  almost  abject  poverty. 

Neither  imprisonment  nor  poverty,  however,  had  power 

y  Answrr  to  a  Letter  touchiog  Original  Sin,  rol.  ix*  p.  365. 
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M  cramp  the  fiMrtiltty-  of  Taylor's  geDins,  or  »to  deter  hiok 
from  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  though  at  the  risk 
of  ofFending  those  whose  good  opinion:  was  most"irahiable 
t6  Ifini!;  Besides'  completing  his  ETiarro;/  or  Series  of  Sdiu 
mons  for  the  *whoIe  year;  by  the  addition  of  the  twenty  five 
disconrses  which,  thou^  kbt  published,  stand 'first  in  the 
Tolbme;*  he  produced,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  year*, 
his  "  Unum-Necessarinm*:  or,  the  Doctrine  and  Practice  df 
Repentance;  describing  the  necessity  and  measures  of -a 
strict,  a  holy,  and  a  Christian'  life,  and  rescued  from  populaif 
errors,^*-'  ■  .'.  ;• 

'  In  this  woik  he  had,  as  its  title  implies,  expressed  him- 
self concerning  the  nature  of  original  sin,  and  the  extent  of 
man*s  corruption,  in  a  manner,  if  not  unprecedented  and 
unwarrantable,  at   least  Ut  Variance  with  the  opinion  of 
Gfaistians  •  inr  gefneral,  •  and  inore  particularly  of  the  Pro- 
testant churches;  and^he  appears  to   have  felt,  airi  not 
without  reason,  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  manner  in* 
which  his  work  would  be  receired  by  th^m.    From  the* 
Gahrinists'  he  neither  exacted  nor  wished  for  approbation'; 
but;  in  oixlerto  conciliate  the  favour  or  soften  the  opposition 
of  \he  members  'of '  bis  own  communion,  a  single  dedication 
did  not  appear  sufficient.  Besides  an  epistle  to  lord  Carber^i^ 
he  h«8  introduced  his  treatise  with  a  preface  inscribed  to  the 
bishdps  -  of '  Salisbury  and  Rochester,  and  the  rest  of  the 
clergy  of  the  chiiireh  of  England,  in  which  he  strenuously^ 
though  with  many  expressions  of  humility  and  submission  to 
his  spiritual  superiors,  exculpates  himself  from  the  charge  of 
heresy,  or  of  holding  language  inconsistent  with  the  liturgy 
and  atttcles  of  religion*.  < 

The  apology  thus  made  was  not,  however,  thought  suffi- 
cient. '  The  letters  from  Evelyn,  already  referred  to,  though 
they  prove  that'Evelyti  hiinself  was  a  convert  to 'his  friend's 
opinions,' 'pro v«  also  that  a  considerable-  alarm  was  excited 
among  the  ordiodox  clergy,  not  only  by  the  supposed  danger 
of  die  'dodtrine^  tinls'  advanced,  but  by  the  scandal  to  which 
their  persectrted  church  would  be  exposed,  if  the  charge  cf 
PelEiglattism,  so  often  brought  against  it,  should  receive 

support  firom  the  writings  of  one  of  its  most  distinguished 

.       *  .  *    •  .' 

>  Preface  to  the  Clergj  of  Eogland,  vol.  r\u  p.  ccIit. 
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champions.  Warner  addressed  him  in  a  private  letter  of 
expostulation  and  argament,  of  which  we  now  know  nothing 
except  through  the  answer.  The  venerable  Sanderson,  too, 
(who,  though  honoured  and  courted  by  the  ruling  party,  had 
relinquished,  for  conscience  sake,  the  chair  of  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  Oxford,)  though  he  had  by  this  time 
abandoned  the  high  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  the  articles 
which  in  his  earlier  life  he  had  defended,  is  said  to  have 
deplored,  with  much  warmth,  and  even  with  tears,  this 
departure  from  the  cautious  and  scriptural  decision  of  the 
church  of  England ;  and  to  have  bewailed  the  misery  of  the 
times,  which  did  not  admit  of  suppressing,  by  authority,  so 
perilous  and  unseasonable  novelties. 

The  good  old  man  had,  perhaps,  never  read — it  may  be 
thought,  at  least,  that  he  had  not  greatly  profited  by  the 
perusal  of — the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying."  But  it  would 
be  putting  too  harsh  a  construction  on  his  words  to  appre- 
hend that,  by  the  authority  which  he  invoked,  he  meant  the 
civU  sword ;  or  that  he  desired  to  employ  against  Taylor  any 
other  weapons  than  those  spiritual  censures  which  every 
religious  community  has  a  right  to  exercise  against  its  erring 
members.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  fortunate  for  Taylor 
that  persuasion  and  argument  were  the  only  engines  in  the 
professor's  power ;  and  these  he  sought  for  in  two  letters  to 
Thomas  Barlow,  then  fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
and  librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  afterwards  Sanderson's  own 
successor  in  the  see  of  Lincoln,  whom  he  exhorted,  with 
much  earnestness,  though  without  success,  to  undertake  the 
refutation  of  Taylor's  error  V 

Taylor,  in  the  meantime,  was  not  idle  in  his  own  defence. 
While  a  prisoner  at  Chepstow,  he  produced  the  ''  Further 
Explication  of.  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,"  which  now 
constitutes  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  "  Unum  Necessarium," 
but  was  at  first  published  separately,  with  the  dedication  to 
the  bishop  of  Rochester,  which  still  accompanies  it. 

This  tract,  indeed,  he  in  the  first  instance  submitted  to 
the  inspection,  correction,  or  suppression  of  the  prelate  to 
whom  it  is  inscribed,  in  a  letter,  hitherto  unpubUshed,  the 

• 

*  Barlow's  Letter  to  Walton.    Life  of  Sanderson.     Wordsworth,  Eccl. 
Biog.  vol.  V.  p.  548.    Kcnnet'i  Registeri  p.  635. 
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antograph  of  which  is  now  before  me.  Warner  (as  appears 
from  an  almost  illegible  and  very  imperfect  draught  of  his 
answer  on  the  back)  expressed  himself,  perhaps  with  reason, 
still  unsatisfied;  and  refused  to  revise  a  work,  which,  in 
fact,  was  a  reinforcement  of  the  previous  offensive  position. 
The  offer,  however,  is  at  least  an  evidence,  that,  if  Taylor 
were  wrong,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  be  instructed,  and  that 
the  error  of  his  opinions  was  not  rendered  more  offensive 
by  a  self-«confident  and  dogmatical  temper.  With  such  a 
disposition,  he  might  err,  but  he  could  hardly  be  an  heretic. 
The  letter  is  as  follows :  — 

«•  RIGHT  REVEREND  FATHER  IN  GOD, 

"  My  VERY  GOOD  Lord, — I  wrote  to  your  Lor',  about 
a  fortnight  or  three  weekes  since,  to  w*'.  letter,  although  I 
believe  an  answer  is  upon  the  road,  yet  I  thought  fitt  to 
prevent  the  arrival  of  by  this  addresse ;  together  with  which 
I  send  up  to  Royston  a  little  tract,  giving  a  further  account 
of  that  doctrine  which  some  of  my  brethren  were  lesse  pleased 
with.     And  although  I  find,  by  the  letters  of  my  friends 
from  thence,  that  the  storme  is   over,  and  many  of  the 
contradictors  professe  themselves  of  my  opinion,  and  pretend  ^ 
that  they  were  so  before,  but  thought  it  not  fit  to  owne  it, 
yet  I  have  sent  up  these  papers,  by  which  (according  to  that 
counsel  which  your  Lori*.  in  your  prudence  and  charity  was 
pleased  to  give  me)  I  doe  intend,  and  I  hope  they  will  effect 
it,  [to]  give  satisfaction  to  the  church  and  to  my  jealous 
brethren :  besides,  possibly,  they  may  prevent  a  trouble  to 
me,  if  perad venture^  any  man  should  be  tarn  otiose  fiegotiosus 
as  to  write  against  me.     For  I  am  very  desirous  to  be  per- 
mitted quietly  to  my  studies,  that  I  may  seasonably  publish 
the  first  three  books  of  my  Cases  of  Conscience,  which  I  am 
now  preparing  to  the  presse,  and  by  which,  as  I  hope  to 
serve  God  and  the  church,  so  I  doe  designe  to  doe  some 
honour  to  your  Lor^.;  to  whose  charity  and  noblenesse  I  and 
my  relatives  are  so  much  obliged.     I  have  given  order  to 
Royston  to  consigne  these  papers  into  your  Lorp.'s  hands, 
to  perose,  censure^  acquit,  or  condemne,  as  your  LorP.  pleases. 
If  the  written  copy  be  too  troublesome  to  read,  your  Lor**. 
may  receive  them  from  the  presse;  and  yet  suppresse  them 
before  the  publication,  si  minus  ptobentiir.     But  if,  by  your 


■■ 
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Lorf^'s  letters,  which  I  suppose  are  coining  to  mee,  I  find 
any  permission  or  counsel  from  your  Lor',  that  may  cause 
me  to  alter  or  adde  to  what  is  sent  up,  I  will  obey  it,  and 
give  Royston  order  not  to  post  so  fast,  but  that  I  may 
overtake  him  before  these  come  abroad.  But  I  was  upon 
any  termes  willing  to  be  quit  of  these,  that  I  might  no 
longer  suffer  or  looke  upon  any  thing  that  may  retard  my 
more  beloved  intendment. 

*'  My  Lord,  I  humbly  begge  your  blessing  upon 

**  Your  Lori'.'s  most  obliged  and  most  affectionate 

and  thankful  Servant, 

«  Mandinaro,  NoTember  IT,  1655.''  **  JER.  TAYLOR.'' 

From  this  letter  it  appears  that  he  was  already  released 
from  prison,  and  at  his  wife's  house  of  Mandinam.  And 
since,  from  his  published  answer  to  Warner,  annexed  to 
the  **  Deu3  Justificatus,''  it  is  certain  that  he  was  still  in 
Chepstow  Castle  about  the  middle  of  September,  we  may, 
probably  enough,  state  the  duration  of  his  confinement  from 
May  to  October  inclusive.  Nor  is  this  the  only  interesting 
feet  which  this  letter  gives  us  to  understand.  It  represents 
him  as  already  considerably  advanced  in  the  composition  of 
his  ''  Ductor  DubHantium ;"  and  proves  to  us,  through  how 
many  years  of  his  life,  and  with  what  a  devoted  earnestness, 
he  was  employed  on  the  work  to  which  he  looked  forward 
as  the  surest  pledge  of  his  future  celebrity.  Nor,  when  we 
recollect  the  far  greater  popularity  enjoyed  by  his  devotional 
works  over  this  favourite  product  of  his  genius  and  industry, 
can  we  avoid  some  painful  reflections  on  the  short-sighted 
estimate  often  formed  by  the  best  and  wisest  of  mankind,  a& 
to  the  celebrity  and  utility  of  their  different  labours. 

The  following  letter  to  Evelyn,  which  has  been  published 
by  Dr.  Bray,  was,  probably,  also  written  from  Mandinam. 
The  letters  to  which  it  is  an  answer  do  not  appear. 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  Honoured  and  Deare  S',  —  Not  long  after  my 
coming  from  my  prison,  I  met  with  your  kind  and  friendly 
letters,  of  which  I  was  very  glad,  not  onely  because  they 
were  a  testimony  of  your  kindnesse  and  affections  to  mee^ 
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but  that  they  gave  mee  a  most  welcome  account  of  your 
health,  and  (which  now-a-dayes  is  a  great  matter)  of  your 
liberty,  and  of  that  progression  in  piety  in  which  I  doe 
really  rejoyce.    But  there  could  not  be  given  to  mee  a 
greater  and  more  persuasive  testimony  of  the  reality  of  your 
piety  and  care,  than  that  you  passe  to  greater  degrees  .of 
caution  and  the  love  of  Ood.     It  is  the  worke  of  your  life^ 
and  I  perceive  you  betake  yourselfe  heartily  to  it.    The 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  prosper  you  and  accept  you  i    . 
''  I  am  well  pleased  that  you  have  reade  over  my  last 
booke :  and  give  God  thanks  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  accepted  by  God  and  by  some  good  men.    .  Aa  for 
the  censure  of  unconsenting  persons,  I  expected,  it,  an4 
hope  that  themselves  will  be  their  owne  reproovers,  and 
truth  will  be  assisted  by  God,  and  shall  prevaile,  when  all 
noises  and  prejudices  shall  be  ashamed.     My  comfort  is^ 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  an  advocate  for  God's  justice 
and  goodnesse,  and  that  y*  consequent  of  my  doctrine  is 
that  men  may  speake  honour  of  God,  and  meanely  of  them* 
selves.  But  I  have  also  this  last  weeke  sent  up  some  papers^ 
in  which  I  make  it  appeare  that  the  doctrine  which  I  now 
have  published  was  taught  by  the  fathers  within  the  first 
400  years ;  and  have  vindicated  it  both  from  novelty  and 
singularity.     I  have  also  prepared  some  other  papers  con- 
cerning this  question,  which  I  once  had  some  thoughts  tQ 
have  published.     But  what  I  have  already  said,  and  now 
further  explicated  and  justified,  I  hope  may  be  sufficient  to 
satisfy  pious  and  prudent  persons,  who  doe  not  love  to  goe 
qui  itur,  but  qui  eundum  est,    S%  you  see  how  good  a 
husband  I  am  of  my  paper  and  inke,  that  I  make  so  short 
retumes  to  your  most  friendly  letters.     I  pray  be  confident^ 
that,  if  there  be  any  defect  here,  I  will  make  it  up  in  my 
prayers  for  you  ai\d  my  great  esteeme  of  you,  which  shall 
ever  be  expressed  in  my  readinesse  to  serve  you  with  all 
the  eamestnesse  and  powers  of. 

Dears  S', 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

"  November  «1, 1655."  "  JER.  TAYLOR." 
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This  is  a  pious  and  eloquent  letter ;  but  there  are  some 
parts  of  it  which  should  serve  as  a  caution  to  all  religious 
disputants.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  peculiar 
Opinions,  there  are  few  who  will  venture  to  assert  that  such 
a  man  as  Taylor  either  embraced  them  rashly,  or  professed 
them  without  sincerity,  or  was  negligent  in  his  application^ 
to  the  throne  of  grace  for  celestial  light  and  assistance. 
The  doctrines,  however,  are,  it  will  be  readily  allowed  by 
most  men  in  the  present  day,  (as  it  was  seen  and  deplored 
by  the  wisest  and  most  learned  theologians  of  the  age  in 
which  Taylor  lived,)  irreconcilable  with  the  articles  of  the 
church  which  he  loved  and  honoured,  and  contrary  to  the 
plain  sense  of  those  Scriptures  which  were  his  consolation 
and  his  guide.  It  is  even  probable  that  he  would  never 
have  entertained  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  monstrous 
and  dangerous  glosses  with  which  the  truth  had  been 
obscured  by  Augustine  and  his  followers;  by  which  our 
nature,  instead  of  being  **  very  far  gone  from  original 
righteousness,''  is  represented  as  become  utterly  diabolical, 
and  the  gracious  remedy  provided  for  the  disease  of  all 
mankind  is  confined  to  a  few  favoured  individuals. 

Yet  these  doctrines,  which  appear  to  most  of  us,  as  they 
doubtless  appeared  to  Taylor,  so  offensive  to  reason,  and  so 
unworthy  of  the  Deity,  were  maintained  by  men  as  wise, 
perhaps,  and  certainly  as  holy,  as  Taylor  himself,  who,  on 
their  parts,  regarded  with  horror  his  denial  of  absolute  pre- 
destination, and  of  the  doctrine  that  infants  unbaptized  were 
immediate  objects  of  God*s  anger.  Such  considerations 
should  not  only  lead  us  to  think  charitably  of  the  persons 
with  whom  we  differ,  but  should  warn  us  against  a  too 
hasty  condemnation  of  their  opinions.  They  should  warn 
us  against  supposing  the  reverse  of  wrong  to  be  right; 
and  should  endear  to  us  still  more  the  moderation,  the  dia- 
pretion,  and  the  humility,  with  which,  on  these  awful  and 
most  mysterious  subjects,  pur  own  excellent  and  apostolic 
church  has  expressed  herself.  There  is  yet  one  caution 
more.  Taylor,  as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  was  confident 
in  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  from  the  persuasion  that  it 
manifested  the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  and  taught  men 
to  '^  speake  honour  of  God,  and  meanely  of  themselves." 
It  is  probable  that,  on  these  very  same  grounds,  the  most 
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Teliement  of  his  adversaries  were  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
Calvinism.  The  inference  is  plain,  that,  though  it  be  snfB- 
dent  cause  to  reconsider  most  diligently  and  most  jealously 
whatever  opinion  appears  to  us  or  to  others  to  militates 
against  our  natural  notions  of  fitness  and  general  analogy 
of  the  Divine  perfections,- — yet,  is  it  wise,  in  all  such  cases, 
•  to  suspect  that  our  own  perceptions  may  be  erroneous,  om* 
own  reasoning  inconsequent;  and  that  it  becomes  us  to 
believe  of  God,  not  so  much  what  we  may  think  worthy 
of  him,  as  what  he  has  himself  revealed  concerning  his 
nature  and  his  actions. — As  a  commentator  on  Scriptore, 
as  a  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  our  reason  is 
most  useful  and  most  necessary ;  but  Scripture,  and  Scrip- 
ture only,  is  the  rule  of  faith ;  and  that  is  the  perfection  of 
reason  which  leads  us  to  adhere  most  closely  to  the  only 
guide  which,  in  all  necessary  points  of  belief,  is  infallible. 

It  appears  that  Evelyn,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
winter,  renewed  his  application  to  Taylor,  that  he  should 
undertake  some  work  adapted  to  the  use  of  Christians  when 
deprived  of  a  regular  ministry,  and  the  sacraments  which  a 
regular  ministry  only  can,  ordinarily,  dispense  with  efficacy. 
It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  former  letter  had  been  over- 
looked by  Taylor,  in  the  pressure  of  his  troubles  and  his 
studies,  till  now  a  second  time  recalled  to  his  mind,  since 
"  the  distich  on  the  departed  saint"  is  plainly  that  which  is 
given  in  Evelyn's  letter  of  May,  1655. 

Some  other  correspondence,  besides  that  which  has  been 
already  noticed,  and  to  which  Taylor  alludes,  as  containing 
the  *'  vile  distich  on  the  departed  saint,"  must,  at  all  events, 
have  passed,  since  Taylor,  in  the  following  letter,  speaks  of 
Evelyn's  apologies  for  troubling  him,  and  his  offers  of 
pecuniary  assistance.  The  Birkenhead  whose  repartee  he 
mentions,  was,  probably,  John  Birkenhead,  author  of  the 
**  Mercurius  Aulicus."  The  letter  is  now  first  given  to  the 
public— 

«  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

<'  St.  Paul's  CoDFcre.  5|. 

"  Dears  S', — I  perceive  by  your  symptoms  how  the 
spirits  of  pious  men  are  affected  in  this  sad  catalysis :  it  is 
an  evil  time,  and  we  ought  not  to  hold  our  peace ;  but  now 
the  question  is,  who  shall  speake?   Yet  I  am  highly  per* 
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svaded,  th^.to  goqcl  mea^d  wiscj  a  persecation  is  notbi^g 
but  a  pbanging  the  circutn&tances  of  rieligioQ,  i^nd  the  mai[m9r 
q(  the  for^l^s  and  appead^es  of  divine  wprsbip*  PubUke 
pr.privateja  all  one :  the  first  bath  the  advpoitage  of  society, 
the  second  of  love.  There  is  a  waqnth  and  light  in  tha^; 
t^er^  is  heate  and  zeale  in  this  ;.and«  if  every  person  that 
,q^,  will  but  considejT  concerning  the  essentials  of  religipQ, 
and  retaine  them  severely^  and  immure  them  as  well  as  be 
can  witb  the  same  or  equivalent  ceremonies,  I  know  np 
difference  in  the  thing,  but  that  he  shall  have  the  exercise, 
and,  consequently^  the  reward  of  other  graces,  for  which,. if 
be,. lives,  and  dies  in  prosperous  dayes,  he  shall  never  be 
crowned. ,  But  the  evills  are,  that  some  will  \>e  l^mpted  tp 
quit  .their,  present  religion,  and  some  to  take  a  wor^e,  and 
ftopie  to  take  none  at  all.  It  is  a  true  and  a  sad  story ;  but 
oportet  esse  tusreses,  for  so  they  that  are  fipdthful  shall  be 
k^owne ;  and  I  am  sure  He  that  hath  promised  to .  bring 
gpod  put.  of  evil,  and  ths^t  all  things  shall  co-operate  to  tbe 
good  of  them  that  feare  God,  will  verify  it  concerning  perse- 
cution. But  concer^ing  a  discourse  upon  the  present  state 
of.  things  in  relation  to  soules  and  our  present  duty,  I  agree 
with  you  that  it  is  very  fitt  it  were  done,  but  yet  by  sonie- 
body  who  is  in  London,  and  sees  the  personal  necessities 
and  circumstances  of  pious  people.  Yet  I  was  so  far  per- 
suaded to, doe  it  myiselfe,  that  I.  had  amassed  together  divers 
of  my  papers  useAil  to  the  worke ;  but  my  Cases  of  Con- 
science call  upoA  me  so  earnestly,  that  I  found  myselfe  not 
able  to  beare  the  cries  of  a  clamorous  conference.  S',  I 
thank  .you  for  imparting  to  me  that  vile  distich  of  the  dear 
departed  .saint..  I  value  it  as  I  doe  the  picture  of  deformity 
or  a  devil ;  the  art  may  be  good,  and  the  gift  faire,  tbougb 
the  thing  be  intolerable ;  but  I  remember,  that  when  the 
Jesuits,  sneering  and  deriding  our  calamity,  shewed  this 
sarcasme  to  my  lord  Lucas,  Birkenhead,  being  present, 
replied  as  tartly,  *  It  is  true  our  church  wants  a  head  now ; 
but  if  you  have  charity  as  you  pretend,  you  can  lend  us  one, 
for  your  church  has  had  two  and  three  at  a  time.'  S%  I 
knowe  no^  when  I  shall  be  able  to  come  to  London ;  for  our 
beingjitripped  of  the  little  relique^  of  our  fortune  remaining 
after  y*  sfaipwrecke,  leaves  not  cordage  nor  sailes  sufficient 
to  beare  me  thither.    But  I  hope  to  be  able  to  commit  to 
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the  presse  my  fint  bookes  of  Conscience  by  Easter  time ; 
and  then»  if  I  be  able  to  get  up,  I  shall  be  glad  to  wayte 
upon  you ;  of  whose  good  I  am  not  more  sollicitous  than 
I  am  joyful  that  you  so  carefully  provide  for  it  in  your  best 
interest.  I  shall  only  gire  you  the  same  prayer  and  blessing 
that  St.  John  gave  to  Gaius ;  '  Beloved,  I  wish  that  you  may 
be  in  health  and  prosper ;'  and  your  soule  prospers  ;  for  so, 
by  the  rules  of  the  best  rbetorike,  the  greatest  affaire  is  put 
into  a  parenthesis,  and  the  biggest  businesse  into  a  post- 
script. S',  I  thanke  you  for  your  kind  expressions  at  the 
latter  end  of  your  letter :  you  have  never  troubled  mee, 
neither  can  I  pretend  to  any  other  retume  from  you  but 
that  of  your  love  and  prayers.  In  all  things  else  I  doe 
but  my  doty,  and  I  hope  Qod  and  you  will  accept  it ;  and 
that,  by  meanes  of  his  own  procurement,  he  will,  some  way 
or  other  (but  how  I  know  not  yet),  make  provisions  for  mee. 
S^,  I  am,  in  all  heartinesse  of  affection, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  friend  and 

minister  in  the  Lord  Jesus, 

"  JER.  TAYLOR  V' 

Taylor's  poverty,  however,  was  either  not  so  gpreat  as  he, 
at  this  moment,  apprehended  it  would  be,  or  the  kindness 
of  hb  friends  enabled  him  to  enjoy,  much  sooner  than  he 
had  expected,  the  happiness  of  their  society.  His  acknow- 
ledgments to  Warner,  in  the  letter  already  given,  and  the 
letter  which  now  follows,  to  Sheldon,  are  proofs  that  he  had 
other  friends  besides  Evelyn,  both  anxious,  and,  in  some 
degree,  able  to  render  him  pecuniary  assistance.  Sheldon, 
it  will  be  recollected,  as  warden  of  All  Souls,  had  opposed 
Taylor's  election  to  a  fellowship.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  them 
now  reconciled.  The  letter  is  without  date ;  but  the  amount 
of  the  progress  which  the  writer  professes  to  have  made  in 
his  Ductor  Dubitantium  forbids  us  to  place  it  later^. 

"  TO  DR.  SHELDON. 


t€ 


Dbar  Sir,  —  I  received  yours,  dated  November  5,  in 
which  I  find  a  continued  and  enlarged  expression  of  that 

^  EvdyD  Papers,  ined. 

<  ThU  letter  wu  copied  by  Dr.  Birch  into  his  CollectioD  of  Letters. 
Mm.  M SS.  DoMt.  4ltft.  art.  19. 
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kindness  with  which  you  have  always  assisted  my  condition 
and  promoted  my  interest.  Two  debts  you  are  pleased  to 
forgive  me ;  one  of  money,  the  other  of  unkindness.  I  thank 
you  for  both ;  but  this  latter  debt  was  contracted  when  I 
understood  not  you,  and  less  understood  myself;  but  I  dare 
say  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  folly  and  imprudence.  But 
I  will  not  do  it  so  much  favour  ais  to  excuse  it.  If  it  was 
displeasing  to  you  then,  it  is  much  more  to  mee  now  that 
I  know  of  it. 

''  Sir^  I  will  be  sure,  by  the  grace  of  God  assisting  me> 
that  Mr.  Royston  shall  pay  in  ten  pounds  to  your  nephew, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sheldon,  before  Candlemass.  If  you  please  in 
the  interim  to  send  to  him  the  bond,  or  any  other  power  to 
discharge  me,  you  will  much  oblige  me.  But,  Sir,  I  desire 
that,  by  a  letter  from  you  to  me,  you  will  be  pleased,  on 
receipt  of  that  money,  to  disoblige  and  free  my  duty  and 
conscience^  for  that  is  the  favour  and  the  peace  I  desire  in 
this  particular*  Sir,  I  am  to  thank  you  for  the  prudent  and 
friendly  advice  you  were  pleased  to  give  me  in  your  other 
letter  relating  to  my  great  undertaking  in  Cases  of  Conscience. 
I  have  only  finished  the  first  part  yet;  the  prsecognita  and 
the  g^nerak.  But  in  that  and  the  remaining  parts  I  will 
strictly  observe  your  caution.  Sir,  though  it  hath  always 
been  my  fortune  to  be  an  obliged  person  to  you,  and  [I]  now 
have  less  hope  than  ever  of  being  free  from  the  great  variety 
of  your  endearments,  yet  I  beg  of  you  to  add  this  favour,-^ 
to  think  that  I  am  all  that  to  you  which  you  can  wish,  save 
only  that  I  cannot  express  how  much  I  love  and  how  much 
I  honour  you.  Sir,  I  beg  also  your  prayers^  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  kind  affection  to, 

"  Dear  Sib, 

''  Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"  JER.  TAYLOR.'' 

From  whatever  quarter  he  obtained  the  means  of  his 
journey,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  Taylor  visited  London ; 
for,  on  the  12th  of  April,  he  dined  with  Evelyn  at  Sayes 
Court,  in  company  with  Berkeley,  Boyle>  and  Wilkins,  and 
occupied  with  them  in  the  discussion  and  examination  of 
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pUloBOphical  and  mechanical  subjects'.  Of  this  visit,  he/ 
four  days  after,  speaks  with  lirely  and  natural  delight  in  the 
following  letter;  in  which,  however,  as  will  be  observed, 
while  complimenting  the  taste  of  his  friend,  he  does  not 
forget  to  mingle  Christian  caution  and  rebuke  with  his 
felicitations* 

**  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

*'  April  16, 1656. 

••  Honoue'd  and  Dears  S',  —  I  hope  your  servant 
brought  my  apology  with  him,  and  that  I  already  am  par- 
doitted,  or  excused  in  your  thoughts,  that  I  did  not  retume  an 
ttnswer  yesterday  to  your  friendly  letter.  S\  I  did  believe 
myselfe  so  very  much  bounde  to  you  for  your  so  kind,  so 
friendly  reception  of  mee  in  your  Tusculanum,  that  I  had 
some  little  wonder  upon  mee  when  I  saw  you  making  excuses 
that  it  was  no  better.  S%  I  came  to  see  you  and  your  lady, 
and  am  highly  pleased  that  I  did  so,  and  found  all  your 
ctrcnmstances  to  be  an  heape  and  union  of  blessings.  But 
I  have  not  either  so  great  a  fancy  and  opinion  of  the 
prettinesse  of  your  aboad,  or  so  low  an  opinion  of  your 
prudence  and  piety,  as  to  thinke  you  can  be  any  wayes 
transported  wiUi  them.  I  know  the  pleasure  of  them  is 
gone  ofiF  from  their  height  before  one  month's  possession ; 
and  that  strangers^  and  seldome-seersi  feele  the  beauty  of 
them  more  than  you  who  dwell  with  them.  I  am  pleased, 
indeed,  at  the  order  and  the  cleannesse  of  all  your  outward 
things ;  and  look  upon  you  not  onely  as  a  person,  by  way  of 
ihankfulnesse  to  God  for  his  mercies  and  goodnesse  to  you, 
specially  obliged  to  a  greater  measure  of  piety,  but  also  as 
one  who,  being  freed  in  great  degrees  from  secular  cares 
and  impediments,  can,  without  excuse  and  allay,  wholly 
intend  what  you  so  passionately  desire,  the  service  of  God. 
But,  now  I  am  considering  yours,  and  enumerating  my  owne 
pleasures,  I  cannot  but  adde  that,  though  I  could  not  choose 
bat  be  delighted  by  seeing  all  about  you,  yet  my  deUces 
were  really  in  seeing  you  severe  and  unconcerned  in  these 
tilings,  and  now  in  finding  your  affections  wholly  a  stranger 
to  them,  and  to  conmiunicate  with  them  no  portion  of  your 

«  See  Mow,  Note  <P.) 
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pasaion  but  such  as  is  necessary  to  him  that  uses  them  €ir 
receives  their  ministries.  S',  I  long  truly  to  converse  with 
you ;  for  I  doe  not  doubt  but  in  those  liberties  we  shall  both 
goe  bettered  from  each  other.  For  your  Lucretiui,  I  perceive 
you  have  suffered  the  importunity  of  too  kind  friends  to 
prevaile  with  you.  I  will  not  nay  to  you  that  your  hucrtiim 
is  as  far  distant  from  the  severity  of  a  Christian  as  the  faire 
Ethiopian  was  from  the  duty  of  Bi*.  Heliodorus ;  for  indeede 
it  is  nothing  but  what  may  become  the  labours  of  a  Christian 
gentleman^  those  things  onely  abated  which  our  evil  age 
.  needes  not ;  for  which  also  I  hope  you  either  have  by  note*, 
or  will  by  preface  prepare  a  suificient  antidote:  But  since 
you  are  ingag'd  in  \t,  doe  not  neglect  to  adome  it,  tmd  takje 
what  care  of  it  it  can  require  or  neede ;  for  that  Qegle<^t 
will  be  a  reproofe  of  your  own  act,  and  looke  as  if  you 
did  it  with  an  unsatisfied  mind,  and  then  you  may  mi^ 
that  to  be  wholly  a  sin,  from  which  onely  by  prudence  and 
charity  you  could  before  be  advised  to  abstain.  Buty  9%  if 
you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  impose  such  a  penance  upon 
you  for  your  publication  of  Lucretius,  as  shall  neither  disr 
please  God  nor  you ;  and  since  you  are  buisy  in  thi^t  wtiich 
may  minister  directly  to  learning,  and  indirectly  to  error  ef 
the  confidences  of  men,  who  of  themselves  are  apt  enough  to 
hide  their  vices  in  irreligion,  I  know  you  will  be  willing^  anjd 
will  suffer  your  selfe  to  be  intreated,  to  imploy  the  same. pen 
in  the  glorifications  of  God,  and  the  ministeries  of  euclMurtst 
and  prayer.  S%  if  you  have  M*r  SUhon  de  I'lmmorl^liti  de 
TAme,  I  desire  you  to  l^nd  it  mee  for  a  weeke ;  and  believe 
that  I  am  in  great  heartinesse  and  dearenesse  of  affectioii, 

"DeabeS', 

"  Your  obliged  and  most  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

«  JER.  TAYLORS" 

On  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  following  month,  we 
find  Evelyn  bringing  to  Taylor  a  young  Frenchman,  a  pn^ 
selyte  to  the  English  church  and  a  candidate  for  orders,  for 
his  examination  and  recommendation  to  a  bishop.  Tayloi; 
being  well  satisfied  witH  him,  did  accordingly  recommend 
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him  to  some  Irish  prelate  whom  Evelyn  calls  the  bishop  of 
Meathy  then  living  in  abject  distress  in  London,  and  to 
whom  the  fees  paid  by  Evelyn  were  a.  matter  of  charity.. 
•*  To  that  necessity/'  he  naturally  exclaims,  "  were  our 
clergy  reduced  C 

Long  after  this  Taylor  does  not  appear  to  have  remained 
in  London.  His  next  letter  is  from  Wales,  and  obviously  in 
answer  to  one  now  lost,  in  which  the  same  friend  to  whose 
regard  he  was  so  much  indebted  appears  to  have  offered 
him,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Thurland,  an  asylum  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Thurland, 
and  one  of  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer,  was  an  eminent 
lawyer^  and  author  of  a  work  on  Prayer ;  on  which  Evelyn 
sent  him  a  letter,  published  in  the  interesting  collection  to. 
which  I  have  so  often  had  occasion  to  refer.  .  His  offer, 
whatever  it  weie,  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  one,  since  '^^^^' 
Taylor  speaks  of  it  as  rendering  a  change  of  residence  not 
impossible  to  him.  The  letter  is  interesting  in  itself,  as  dis- 
playing Taylor's  character  and  sentiments  under  the  pressure 
of  a  heavy  affliction ;  and  it  also  seems  to  fix  pretty  accu- 
rately the  appearance  of  his  '*  Deus  Justificatus.'^ 

«  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  July  19,  1656. 

*'  Dears  S', — I  perceive  the  greatnesse  of  y'  afiections 
by  your  diligence  to  inquire  after  and  to  make  use  of  any 
opportunity  [which]  is  offered  whereby  you  may  oblige  mee. 
Truly,  S',  I  doe  continue  in  my  desires  to  settle  about 
London,  and  am  only  hindered  by  my  Res  angusta  domi: 
but  hope  in  God's  goodnesse  that  He  will  create  to  mee 
such  advantages  as  may  make  it  possible ;  and  when  I  am 
there,  I  shall  expect  the  daily  issues  of  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence to  make  all  things  else  well ;  because  I  am  much 
persuaded  that,  by  my  abode  in  y*  voisinage  of  London, 
I  may  receive  advantages  of  society  and  bookes  to  enable 
mee  better  to  serve  God  and  the  interest  of  soules.  I  have 
no  other  designe  biit  it ;  and  I  hope  God  will  second  it  with 
bis  Messing.    S',  I  desire  you  to  present  my  thankes  and 

'  Note  (P.) 
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service  to  Mr.  Thurland  ;  his  society  were  argument  enough 
to  make  mee  desire  a  dwelling  thereabouts,  but  his  other 
kindnesses  will  also  make  it  possible.  I  would  not  be 
troublesome ;  serviceable  I  would  faine  be,  usefull,  and  de- 
sireable ;  and  I  will  endeavour  it  if  I  come.  S%  I  shall, 
besides  what  I  have  already  said  to  you,  at  present  make  no 
other  retume  to  Mr.  Thurland ;  till  a  little  thing  of  mine  be 
publike,  which  is  now  in  Royston's  hands,  of  Original  Sin ; 
the  evils  of  which  doctrine  I  have  now  laid  especially  at  y* 
Presbyterian  doore,  and  discoursed  it  accordingly,  in  a  mis- 
sive to  y*  countesse  dowager  of  Devonshire.  When  that  is 
abroad,  I  meane  to  present  one  to  Mr.  Thurland ;  and  send 
a  letter  with  it.  I  thanke  you  for  your  Lucretius.  I  wished 
it  with  mee  sooner;  for,  in  my  letter  to  y*  countesse  of 
Devonshire,  I  quote  some  things  out  of  Lucretius,  w^  for 
her  sake  I  was  forced  to  English  in  very  bad  verse,  because 
I  had  not  your  version  by  mee  to  make  use  of  it.  Royston 
hath  not  yet  sent  it  mee  downe,  but  I  have  sent  for  it :  and 
though  it  be  no  kindness  to  you  to  reade  it  for  its  owne 
sake,  and  for  the  worthinesse  of  the  worke ;  because  it 
deserves  more;  yet,  when  I  tell  you  that  I  shall,  besides 
the  worth  of  the  thing,  value  it  for  the  worthy  author's 
sake,  I  intend  to  represent  to  you,  not  onely  the  esteeme 
I  have  of  your  worthinesse,  but  the  love  also  I  doe  and  ever 
shall  beare  to  y'  person.  Deare  Sir,  I  am  in  some  little 
disorder  by  reason  of  the  death  of  a  little  child  of  mine, 
a  boy  that  lately  made  us  very  glad :  but  now  be  rejoyces 
m  his  little  orbe,  while  we  thinke,  and  sigh,  and  long  to  be 
as  safe  as  he  is.  S%  when  your  Lucretius  comes  into  my 
hands,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  better  account  of  it* 
In  y*  mean  time  I  pray  for  blessings  to  you  and  your  deare 
and  excellent  lady :  and  am, 

*'  Dears  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  az^d  endeared  friend  and  servant, 

"  JER.  TAYLOR*.- 

The  following  letter  touches  on  a  deficiency  in  the  public 
service  of  the  English  church,  which  has  been  often  lamented^ 

i  Evelyn  Papen,  inedit. 
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bnt  is  easier  to  lament  than  repair.  Taylor  himself,  to  judge 
from  the  few  specimens  which  he  has  given  of  religious 
poetry  in  a  metrical  form, — for,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense 
of  the  term,  all  his  devotional  writings  are  poetry, — would 
have  fallen  into  the  errors,  as  well  as  rivalled  the  beauties, 
of  Cowley.  Evelyn,  though  of  genius  far  inferior,  (indeed, 
with  all  his  virtues  and  accomplishments,  genius  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  entered  into  his  character,)  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  more  fortunate.  His  ear  for  music  was  good,  and 
highly  cultivated ;  h|9  was  sincerely  pious ;  and  the  ^neral 
simplicity  of  his  style  would  have  been  in  his  favour,  in  an 
undertal^ing  where,  by  a  singular  fatality,  Addison  has  suc- 
ceeded better  than  either  Pope,  Dryden,  or  Milton,  The 
praises  of  Evelyn's  Lucretius  which  follow,  may,  perhaps, 
appear  exaggerated.  But  some  allowance  must  be  n^ade 
for  the  partiality  of  friendship,  and  the  gratitude  of  one 
who  had  just  received  a  present  from  hii|  patron.  Evelyn's 
translation,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  contemptible  work ; 
and  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  transfused 
the  sense,  if  not  all  the  spirit^  qf  his  original,  into  hanponjous 
English  versesr 

**  TO  JOipr  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

**  Deare  Sir, — At  last  I  have  got  possession  of  that 
favour  you  long  since  designed  to  mee; — your  Lucretius. 
Sir,  shall  I  tell  you  really  how  I  am  surprised  7-^-1  did  believe 
(and  you  will  say  I  had  some  reason)  that  Lucretius  could 
not  be  well  translated.  I  thought  you  would  doe  it  as  well 
as  any  one,  but  I  knew  the  diflSculty,  tx  parte  rei,  was  almost 
insuperable,  But,  Sir,  I  rejoyce  that  I  find  myself  deceived : 
and  am  pleased  you  have  so  wittily  reprov'd  my  too  hasty 
censure.  Mee  thinkes  now,  Lucretius  is  an  easy  and  smooth 
poet,  and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  same  hand  to  turn  Aris- 
totle into  smooth  verse.  But,  Sir,  I  pray  tell  mee  why  you 
did  so  grudge  your  annotations  to  the  publike  ?  I  am  sure 
you  neede  not  blush  at  them ;  but  you  may  well  chide  your- 
self for  offering  to  conceale  theni.  Sir,  you  know  I  was  not 
apt  to  counsel  the  publication  of  this  first  booke :  but  I 
should  not  repine  (so  the  labour  of  it  were  over)  that  it  were 
all  don^  by  the  same  hand,  so  perfectly  doe  I  find  myselfe 
confuted  by  your  most  ingenious  pen.     I  was  once  bold  with 
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you ;  I  would  faine  be  so  once  more.  It  is  a  thousand 
pitties  but  our  English  tongue  should  be  enriched  with  a 
translation  of  all  die  sacred  hymnes  which  are  respersed 
in  all  the  rituals  and  church  bookes.  1  was  thinking  to 
have  beg'd  of  you  a  translation  of  that  well-knowne  hymne, 
'  Dies  ir8B,  dies  ilia,  Solvet  s^chim  in  favilla;'  which,  if  it 
were  a  little  changed,  would  be  an  excellent  divine  song: 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  bring  trouble  to  you :  onely  it  is  a 
thousand  times  to  be  lamented  that  the  beaux  esprits  of 
England  doe  not  think  divine  things  to  be  worthy  subjects 
for  their  poesy  and  spare  houres.  1  have  commanded  R^y- 
ston  to  present  to  you  two  copyes  of  a  little  letter  of  mine  to 
y*  c.  dowager  of  Devon :  of  which^  if  you  please  to  accept 
one,  and  present  the  other  from  mee  to  your  friend  Mr. 
Thurland,  you  will  very  much  oblige  mee,  who  already  am, 

"  Deare  Sir, 
**  Your  most  affectionate  and  endeared 

«  August  23,  —56."  "  JER.  TAYLOR  \'* 


TO  THE  SAME. 

«  9»»/  15,  1656. 

"  Honoue'i)  and  Dears  Sir,-— In  the  midst  of  all 
the  discouragements  which  I  meet  withall  in  an  ignorant 
and  obstinate  age,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  mee,  and  I  receive 
new  degrees  of  confidence,  when  I  find  that  yourself  are 
not  only  patient  of  truth,  and  love  it  better  than  prejudice 
and  prepossession,  but  are  so  ingenuous  as  to  dare  to  owne 
it  in  despite  of  the  contradicting  voices  of  error  and  unjust 
partiality.  I  have  lately  received  from  a  learned  person 
beyond  sea  certaine  extracts  of  the  Easteme  and  Southeme 
Antiquities,  which  very  much  confirme  my  opinion  and 
doctrine ;  for  the  learned  man  was  pleased  to  expresse  great 
pleasure  in  the  reasonablenesse  of  it  and  my  discourses 
concerning  it.  Sir,  I  could  not  but  smile  at  my  owne 
weaknesses,  and  very  much  love  the  candour  and  sweetnease 
of  your  nature,  that  you  were  pleased  to  endure  my  English 

'    ^  Evdjrn  Papera»  incd^ 
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poetry:  but  I  could  [not]  be  removed  from  my  certaine 
knowledge  of  my  owne  greatest  weaknesses  in  it:  but  if  I 
could  haye  had  your  Lucretius  when  1  had  occasion  to  use 
those  extractions  out  of  it,  I  should  never  have  asked  any 
man's  pardon  for  my  weake  version  of  them ;  for  I  would 
have  used  none  but  yours^  and  then  I  had  beene  beyond 
censure,  and  could  not  have  needed  a  pardon.  But,  Sir, 
the  last  papers  of  mine  have  a  fate  like  your  Lucretius: 
I  meane  so  many  errata's  made  by  the  printers,  that,  because* 
I  had  not  any  confidence  by  the  matter  of  my  discourse  and 
Aft  well-handling  of  it,  as  you  had  by  the  happy  reddition 
of  your  Lucretius,  I  have  reason  to  beg  your  pardon  for  the- 
imperfection  of  the  copy.  But  1  hope  the  printer  will  make 
amends  in  my  Rule  of  Conscience,  which  I  find  hitherto  he 
does.with  more  care.  But,  Sir,  give  me  leave  to  aske,  why 
you  will  suffer  yourselfe  to  be  discouraged  in  the  finishing 
Lucretius?  They  who  can  receive  hurt  by  the  fourthe  booke 
understand  the  Latin  of  it ;  and  I  hope  they  who  will  be 
del^hted  witii  your  English,  will  also  be  secur'd  by  your 
learned  and  pious  annotations,  which  I  am  sure  you  will- 
give  us  along  with  your  rich  version.  Sir,  I  humbly  desire 
my  service  and  great  regards  to  be  presented  by  you  to 
worthy  Mr.  Thurland  :  and  that  you  will  not  faile  to  re* 
member  mee  when  you  are  upon  your  knees.  I  am  very 
desirous  to  receive  the  '  dies  ira,  dies  ilia*  of  your  transla- 
tion; and,  if  you  have  not  yet  found  it,  upon  notice  of  it 
fit>m  you  I  will  transmit  a  copy  of  it.  Sir,  I  pray  God 
contiiine  your  health  and  his  blessinges  to  you  and  your 
deare  lady  and  pretty  babies ;  for  which  I  am  daily  obliged 
to  pray*  and  to  use  all  opportunities  by  which  I  can  signify 

Aat  I  am, 

,  "  Deare  Sir, 

**  Your  most  afiectionate  and  endeared  servant, 

"  JER.  TAYLOR  i." 

In  all  these  letters,  it  may  be  observed  with  how  much 
anxiety  and  uneasiness  he  contemplated  the  opposition 
made  to  his  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  and  the  remonstrances 

>  Evelyn  Papers,  ioed. 
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addressed  to  him  on  the  subject  by  the  most  eminent  persons 
in  his  own  communion.  The  same  feeling  is  betrayed  in  the 
dedication  of  the  **  Deus  Justificatus/'  already  so  frequently 
alluded  to ;  and  which,  together  with  a  letter  addressed  to 
himself  by  Warner  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  and 
two  letters  in  answer  to  that  learned  prekte,  he  published  a 
short  time  before  the  date  of  his  last  letter  to  Evelyn.  He 
there  enlarges  with  some  asperity  on  the  unfavourable  re- 
ception which  his  former  work  on  Repentance  had  met  with, 
not  only  from  the  Presbyterians,  but  from  some  of  those 
**  to  whom  he  gave  and  designed  his  labours,  and  for  whose 
sake  he  was  willing  to  suffer  the  persecution  of  a  suspected 
truth."  The  opposition  which  he  had  met  with,  he  com-> 
plains,  was  not  open,  inasmuch  as  no  man  had,  as  yet» 
appeared  in  public  against  his  doctrine,  but  that  there  were 
many  who  '*  entered  into  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  honour- 
able, and  whispered  secret  oppositions  and  accusations  rather 
than  arguments.'' 

'*  Madam,"  he  continues,  '^  I  know  the  arts  of  these 
men  ;  and  they  often  put  me  in  mind  of  what  was  told  me 
by  Mr.  SackviU,  the  late  earl  of  Dorset's  uncle,  that  the 
cunning  sects  of  the  world  (he  named  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Presbyterians)  did  more  prevail  by  whispering  to  ladies, 
than  all  the  church  of  England  and  the  more  sober  Pro- 
testants could  do  by  fine  force  and  strength  of  argument.^ 

The  man  who  writes  thus  (however  he  may  profess,  as 
he  does  in  another  part  of  the  same  dedication,  that,  '^  if 
any  man  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  he  is  not  troubled  at 
it,"  and  that  men  "  ought  to  love  alike,  though  they  do  not 
understand  alike,")  is  evidently  suffering  under  contradiction 
which  he  did  not  expect,  and  which  he  has  not  learned  very 
well  to  bear.  But  Taylor  was  poor  and  persecuted, — neither 
of  them  circumstances  which  improve  the  temper.  He  was, 
moreover,  at  this  time  under  the  pressure  of  a  severe  domestic 
affliction ;  and  we  may  easily  forgive  to  the  afflicted  parent 
a  peevishness,  which  is  less  excusable  in  a  practised  dis- 
putant, and  one  who,  by  the  promulgation  of  an  unusual 
opinion,  had,  as  if  by  choice,  laid  himself  open  to  contra^ 
diction. 

The  *'  Deus  Justificatus"  is  the  only  work  which  was 
published  in  this  year  with  Taylor's  name,  or  which  can  be 
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taoertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty  to  be  his  composi- 
tion. As  I  have,  howerer,  had  the  misfortune  to  find  myself 
opposed  to  the  judgment  of  some  of  my  ablest  and  most 
Talued  friends,  in  refusing  to  the  *'  Treatise  on  Artificial 
Handsomeness"  a  place  in  the  present  collection^  it  is,  at 
least,  my  duty  to  give  some  account  of  that  work,  and  of 
&e  sort  of  evidence  on  which  it  has  been  generally  attri- 
buted to  Jeremy  Taylor. 

It  first  appeared  in  1656,  in  a  small  volume  printed  by 
Royston,  Taylor's  usual  publisher,  without  the  author's 
name,  and,  whimsically  enough,  adorned  with  the  same 
frontispiece  of  a  woman,  with  a  sun  on  her  breast,  pointing 
upwards  to  heaven,  and  trampling  on  a  whole  toilet  of 
ornaments,  mirrors,  and  patches,  which  is  prefixed  to  the 
first  edition  of  ''  The  Ladies'  Calling."  There  are  even 
some  pecidiarities  in  the  method  of  employing  italics  which 
correspond  with  the  general  practice  observed  throughout 
that  work,  and  some  slight  similarities  of  style,  though  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  lead  us  to  attribute  the  two  works  to 
the  same  author.  The  preface,  indeed,  of  the  '^  Artificial 
Handsomeness"  expressly  assures  us,  that  this  last  was  not 
only  occasioned,  but  chiefly  composed,  by  a  lady,— -an 
assertion  which  has  been  thought  to  be  belied  by  the  style 
of  the  composition  and  the  learning  which  it  displays.  The 
latter,  I  confess,  does  not  appear  to  me  extraordinary,  or,  in 
that  learned  age,  such  as  might  not,  very  probably,  have 
been  attained  by  many  well-educated  females.  It  chiefly 
displays  itself  in  a  readiness  in  quoting  the  Scriptures ;  in 
a  familiarity  with  the  popular  ascetic  writers  of  the  day, 
and  in  a  few  references  to  ancient  fathers ;  to  which,  it  may 
be  observed,  the  fair  disputant  was  guided  by  the  very 
arguments  of  those  English  divines  whom  she  endeavours 
to  prove  mistaken.  Still,  however,  it  has  not  the  appear- 
ance of  a  woman's  composition ;  though  I  must  repeat,  that 
a  hr  less  extent  of  learning,  than  was  possessed  by  Jeremy 
Taylor,  was  competent  to  all  the  authorities  and  illustrations 
on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid,  and  which  have  been 
supposed  so  plainly  to  designate  him  as  the  author. 

In  1662,  however,  while  Taylor  was  yet  alive,  another 
edition  appeared,  with  the  initials  on  the  title-page,  ''  J.  T. 
D.  D./'  which  Kennet  (whose  critical  acumen  is,  indeed. 
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good  for  nothing,  but  who  is  a  competent  evidence  as  to  the 
general  opinion  which  prevailed  in  his  time,)  supposes  to 
stand  for  **  Jeremy  Taylor,  Doctor  of  Divinity^;"  and  it  is 
also  certain  that  Taylor  employed  the  same  signature  in  the 
title-page  to  the  first  edition  of  his  beautiful  Essay  on 
Friendship. 

Lastly;  in  the  epistle  dedicatory,  prefixed  to  the  third 
edition,  in  1701, — it  is  described  as  the  work  of  '^a  late 
learned  Bishop,^' — while  Anthony  Wood,  who,  though  like 
Kennet,  utterly  without  taste  or  critical  discrimination, 
was,  still  more  than  him,  a  diligent  collector  and  careful 
examiner  of  literary  history,  has  inserted  it,  without  any 
apparent  scruple,  in  his  list  of  Taylor's  writings.  And  many 
considerable  modem  critics  have  been  induced,  by  these 
reasons,  and  by  the  supposed  striking  similarity  of  its  style 
to  that  of  his  acknowledged  works,  to  support  his  claim  to 
it  with  a  confidence  and  zeal  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, I  should  hardly  have  thought  myself  justified  in 
opposing. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  was  by 
no  means  an  unexampled  deception  in  the  booksellers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  affix,  without  sufficient  authority,  or 
even  against  their  better  knowledge,  the  names  of  eminent 
persons  to  works  of  which  those  persons  were  altogether 
guiltless.  Though  Taylor  was  alive  in  1662,  he  was  then  in 
Ireland,  and  little  Ukely  to  interest  himself  in  the  refutation 
of  a  charge  which,  if  he  ever  heard  it,  he,  perhaps,  would 
think  ridiculous. 

Wood  is  not  consistent  with  himself  in  placing  this 
work  among  his  writings;  since  he  elsewhere,  with  equal 
confidence,  ascribes  it  to  Gauden;  and  my  friend,  Mr.  Bliss, 
whose  authority  is  deservedly  eminent  on  all  such  questions, 
is  disposed  to  take  the  credit,  such  as  it  is,  away  from  both, 
and  to  class  it  among  the  productions  of  Obadiah  Walker'. 

On  the  resemblance  or  dissimilarity  of  style,  when  the 
subject  is  so  dififerent  from  those  which,  in  other  instances, 
have  employed  Taylor's  genius,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give 
a  positive  opinion.    The  whole  treatise  is,  undoubtedly,  an 

<>  &eimct*f  Reguter,  787.      >  Wood's  AtbeoK,  cd.  Blii%  vol.  5.  col.  790. 
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ingenjoufl  piece  of  special  pleading  in  a  bad  and  foolish 
cause ;  and  it  is  distinguished  by  a  vivacity  of  diction  and 
illustration  which,  though  it  is  in  some  degree  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  satirical  writings  of  that  age,  may  not 
unfrequently  remind  the  reader  of  the  language  of  Taylor's 
controversial  treatises.  But,  for  the  occasional  bursts  of 
passion  and  sublimity  which^  in  his  avowed  works,  flow  from 
him  as  if  in  spite  of  himself:  for  the  ardent  piety  which  was 
inherent  in  his  hourly  thoughts  and  lightest  expressions; 
for  the  strains  of  affecting  eloquence,  with  which  he  is  ever 
anxious  to  draw  men  from  questions  of  less  importance  to 
practical  devotion  and  holiness ;  we  may  search  throughout 
the  **  Artificial  Handsomeness*'  in  vain.  Nor  are  these  the 
strongest  arguments  against  supposing  him  its  author. 
Iliat  which  with  me  weighs  most  of  all,  is  found  in  the 
subject  of  the  work  itself,  which  is  a  formal  defence  of 
painting  the  face,  a  practice  obviously  inconsistent  with  the 
ascetic  opinions  to  which  he  was  through  life  inclined,  and 
one  which  he  himself,  with  perhaps  too  great  severity^  has 
classed  in  his  *'  Holy  Living/'  in  the  same  category  with 
**  singular  and  affected  walking,  proud,  nice  and  ridiculous 
gestures  of  the  body,  lascivious  dressings,"  and  the  other  least 
equivocal  arguments  of  a  worldly  and  immodest  character, 
*'  Menander  in  his  comedy,"  (he  elsewhere  observes,) "  brings 
in  a  man  turning  out  his  wife  from  his  house,  because  she 
stained  her  hair  yellow,  which  was  then  the  beauty. 

Th  o^W  o&  lit  rki  tfy^mq  i«aAkq  itmuv. 

A  wue  woman  should  noi  paint.     A  studious  gallantry  in 
clothes  cannot  make  a  wise  man  love  his  wife  the  better. 

"  *Eji  Toif  T^ayuikf  Xf^^f^s  **  '•f  '^^^^  ^'^^  ^^'^  ^^  comedy. 
Sock  gaieties  are  fit  for  tragedies,  but  not  for  the  uses 

ofKfe. 

''  Indeed,  the  outward  ornament  is  fit  to  take  fools, 

but  they  are  not  worth  the  taking:  but  she  that  hath  a 

wis^  husband,  must  entice  him  to  an  eternal  deamess,  by 

the  veil  of  modesty  and  the  grave  robes  of  chastity,  the 

ornament  of  meekness,  and  the  jewels  of  faith  and  charity. 

She  muU  have  no  fucus  but  blushings,  her  brightness  must 

be  pure,  and  must  shine  round  about  with  sweetness  and 
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friendship^  and  she  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives^  a^d 
desired  when  she  dies.     If  not, 

*Ou)l    TIC   lATtfJimtm    H^  l0VtT«4, 

''Her  grave  shall  be  full  of  rottenness  and  dishonour,  and  her 
memory  shall  be  worse  after  she  is  dead*".''  Who  will,  after 
this,  believe  that  Jeremy  Taylor  can  have  become  the  patron 
of  ceruse  and  antimony  ? 

On  the  whole,  however,  as  a  report  certainly  began  to 
prevail  in  his  life-time,  that  he  was  the  author  of  this  whim- 
sical treatise,  I  am  inclined  to  account  for  this  report,  by 
ascribing  its  composition  to  some  one,  whose  intimacy  with 
him  was  such,  as  to  render  it  likely  that  he  had  seen  and 
revised  it  in  the  manuscript,  or  even  that  he  had  been  an 
agent  in  transmitting  it  to  the  printer.  Nor  can  I  fix  on  any 
hypothesis  more  likely,  or  which  accords  so  well  with  the 
declaration  prefixed  to  the  first  edition,  as  that  it  was  the 
work  of  Katherine  Philips,  who  was,  as  will  be  hereafter 
shown,  the  Orinda  of  Taylor's  friendship,  and  who  had 
sufficient  opportunity  of  studying  his  style  to  produce  even 
a  better  imitation  than  appears  to  me  to  be  afforded  by  the 
dialogue  under  consideration.  To  say  the  truth,  I  little  care 
who  may  have  written  it,  provided  it  does  not  pass  for 
Taylor's ". 

The  chastening  hand  of  Providence  was  not  yet  with- 
drawn from  Taylor's  domestic  comforts,  as  appears  from  au 
afiecting  letler  which,  though  the  copy  in  the  British 
Museum  has  no  superscription,  I  am  strongly  inclined,  from 
the  internal  evidence  which  it  displays  of  intimacy  between 
the  parties,  no  less  than  the  mention  of  Mr.  Thurland  which 
occurs  in  it,  to  consider  as  also  addressed  to  Evelyn. 

''  Deabe  Sir, — I  know  you  will  either  excuse  or  acquit, 
or  at  least  pardon  mee  that  I  have  so  long  seemingly  negi- 
lected  to  make  a  retume  to  your  so  kind  and  friendly  letter ; 
when  I  shall  tell  you  that  I  have  passed  through  a  great 
cloud  which  hath  wetted  mee  deeper  than  the  skin.  It  hath 
pleased  God  to  send  the  small  poxe  and  feavers  among  my 

■  Holy  Living,  vol.  v.  p.  105.  Sermon  on  the  Marriage  Ring,  p.  ii,  vol.  v. 
pp.  S77,  trs. 
"  Note  (Q.) 
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childfen;  and  I  have,  since  I  received  your  last,  buried  two 
sweet,  hopeful  boyes;  and  have  now  but  one  sonne  left, 
whom  I  intend,  if  it  please  God,  to  bring  up  to  London  be- 
fore Easter,  and  then  I  hope  to  waite  upon  you,  and  by  your 
sweet  conversation  and  other  divertisements,  if  not  to  aUeviate 
my  sorrow,  yet,  at  least,  to  entertain  myself  and  keep  me 
from  too  intense  and  actual  thinkings  of  my  trouble^  Dear 
S%  will  you  doe  so  much  for  mee  as  to  beg  my  pardon  of  Mr* 
Ihuriand,  that  I  have  yet  made  no  retume  to  him  for  his  so 
friendly  letter  and  expressionsi  S^  you  see  there  is  too 
much  matter  to  make  excuse;  my  sorrow  will,  at  least, 
render  me  an  object  of  every  good  man's  pity  and  com- 
miseration. But,  for  myself,  I  bless  Ood,  I  have  observed 
and  felt  so  much  mercy  in  tfcis  angry  dispensation  of  God, 
that  I  am  almost  transported,  I  am  sure,  highly  pleased 
with  thinking  how  infinitely  sweet  his  mercies  are  when  his 
judgments  are  so  gracious.  S^  there  are  many  particulars  in 
your  letter  which  I  would  faine  have  answered ;  but,  still, 
my  little  sadnesses  intervene,  and  will  yet  suffer  me  to  write  - 
nothing  else:  but  that  I  beg  your  prayers,  and  that  you 
win  stm  own  me  to  be, 

''  Deare  and  Honoured  Sir, 
'*  Your  very  affectionate  friend  and  hearty  servant, 
"  Feb.  2«,  165f/'  *'  JER.  TAYLOR  •." 

In  this  letter,  the  style  and  sentiments  of  which  are  so 
characteristic,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity, 
there  are  some  particulars  which  call  fot  further  notice. 
The  two  children  whom  he  here  mentions  as  taken  from  him 
''  by  small  pox  and  fevers,"  must,  in  all  probability,  have 
died  since  the  former  whose  loss  he  deplored  in  his  letter  to 
Evelyn,  of  July  19, — ^inasmuch  as,  in  that  letter,  he  does  x 
not  mention  (what  he  would  probably  have  done  had  the 
disease  been  the  small  pox,)  the  infection,  or  danger  of 
infection  of  any  other  person  of  his  family.  The  tradition, 
likewise,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Golden  Grove  (as  I  am 
assured  by  archdeacon  Beynon,)  concurs  with  the  express 
statement  of  ^ust,  in  his  funenU  sermon,  in  stating  that 

•  Brit.  Mas.  MSS,  Donat.  4n4.u-t  51. 
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Taylor,  before  his  departure  from  Wales,  lost  three  chiUrea 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,     it  is,  however,  not  a  Utile 
perplexing  that  Taylor  here  speaks  of  himself  as  having 
''  only  one  son  lefi/'  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  letter 
from  his   grand-daughter.    Lady  Wray,    to  which  I   have 
already  more  than  once  referred,  states  positively  that  she 
had  "  two  uncles,''  who  were  the  sons  of  her  grandfather  by 
his  first  marriage,  and  that  both  of  them  lived  to  manhood ; 
while  she  is  equally  positive  in  stating  that  their  mother 
died  at  Uppingham.    These  are  points  in  which  she  oould 
hardly  have  been  mistaken,  and  I  know  no  better  or  more 
probable  way  of  reconciUng  them  to  this  letter,  than  by 
supposing  that  the  two  sons,  by  his  first  wife,  were  at  this 
time  separated  from  him  and  with  their  mother's  family,  and 
that  the  children  whose  death  he  laments^  as  well  as  the 
surviving  son  whom  he  purposes  to  bring  to  London,  and 
who  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  buried  at  Lisbum,  in 
Ireland,   were  the  fruits  of  his  second    marriage.      It  is 
strange,  however,  that  he  speaks  of  the  son  who  was  with 
him  as  his  only  one:  and  it  is  strange,  whichever  hypothesis 
we  adopt,  that  he  does  not  say  any  thing  of  his  daughters,  and 
that,  in  none  of  the  letters  which  are  preserved,  is  any  direct 
mention  made  of  either  of  his  wives,  though  there  is  an 
allusion  of  this  sort  where  he   tells  Evelyn  that  the  Uttle 
child  whom  he  had  lost,  "  lately  made  us  here  very  glad.** 
That  he  was  a  cold,  or  indifferent  husband,  or  father,  I  can- 
not believe,  since  his  works  abound  in  allusions  to  domestic 
happiness,  which  could  have  occurred  to  none  who  had  not 
felt  that  happiness,  and  been  worthy  of  it. 

"  Nothing,"  he  tells  us  in  his  *  Marriage  Ring,'  "  caa 
sweeten  felicity  itself  but  love.  But,  when  a  man  dwells 
in  love,  then  the  breasts  of  his  wife  are  pleasant  as  the 
droppings  on  the  hill  of  Hermon,  her  eyes  are  fair  as  the 
Ught  of  heaven,  she  is  a  fountain  sealed,  and  he  can  quench 
his  thirst,  and  ease  his  cares,  and  lay  his  sorrow  down  upoB.^ 
her  lap,  and  can  retire  home  to  his  sanctuary  and  refectory* 
and  his  gardens  of  sweetness  and  chaste  refreshments.  No 
man  can  tell,  but  he  that  loves  his  children,  how  many 
delicious  accents  make  a  man's  heart  dance  in  the  pretty 
conversation  of  those  dear  pledges  :  their  childishness,  their 
stammering,  their  little  angers,  their  innocence,  their  imper- 
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fectioni,  their  necessities,  are  so  many  little  emanations  of  joy 
and  comfort  to  him  that  delights  in  their  persons  and  society : 
bat  he  that  loves  not. his  wife  and  children,  feeds  a  lioness 
at  home,  and  broods  over  a  nest  of  sorrows;  and  blessing 
itsdf .  cannot  make  him  happy ;  so  that  all  the  command- 
ments of  God  enjoining  a  man  to  *  love  his  wife/  are  nothing 
Init  so  many  necessities  and  capacities  of  joy.  She  that  is 
,loyed,  is  safe;  and  he  that  loves  is  joyful.  Love  is  an 
union  of  aH  things  excellent ;  it  contains  in  it  proportion 
and  satisfaction!  and  rest  and  confidence ;  and  I  wish  that 
this  were  so  much  proceeded  in,  that  the  heathens  them- 
selves could  not  go  beyond  us  in  this  virtue,  and  its  proper 
and  its  appendant  happiness.  Tiberius  Gracchiis  chose  to 
die  for  the  safety  of  his  wife;  and  yet,  methinks,  to  a 
Christian  to  do  so,  should  be  no  hard  thing ;  for  many 
servants  will  die  for  their  masters,  and  many  gentlemen  will 
die  for  their  friend,  but  the  examples  are  not  so  many  o£ 
those  that  are  ready  to  do  it  for  their  nearest  relations,  and 
yet  some  there  have  been.  Baptiste  Fregosa  tells  of  a 
NeapoUtan,  that  gave  himself  a  slave  to  the  Moors  that  he 
might  fdlow  his  wife ;  and  Dominions  Catalusius,  the  prince 
of  Lesbos,  kept  company  with  his  lady  when  she  was  a 
leper;  and  these  are  greater  things  than  to  die'." 

The  traditionary  accounts  of  Taylor,  which  are  yet  to  be 
recovered  in  South  Wales,  agree  with  Anthony  Wood,  in 
relating  that,  after  the  distressing  visitation  which  his  letter 
records,  he  left  his  residence  near  Golden  Grove,  and 
officiated  in  a  small  and  private  congregation  of  Episco- 
palians in  London.  He  appears,  in  fact,  from  Evelyn's 
diary,  to  h^ve  been  in  London  some  part  of  this  year;  since, 
OP  the  25th  of  March,  he  showed  Evelyn  bis  manuscript  of  the 
Cases  of  Conscience,  now  fitted  for  the  press ;  and,  on  June 
the.  se^enthi,  we  find  him  officiating  in  the  drawing-room 
at  Say's  Court,  in  the  baptism  of  Evelyn's  fourth  son.  By 
bis  recommendation  tpo,  (though  whether  that  recom- 
mendatioa  was  oonveyed  by  letter,  or  in  a  personal  inter- 
view, we  mre  not  informed,)  Evelyn,  on  the  16th  of  July, 
used  his  interest  with  the  patron  of  the  living  of  Eltham,  in 
behalf  of  a  young  man  named  Moody  ">, 

F  VoL  f .  p.  t69.  ^  Note  (R.) 
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Bttt|  if  Taylor  had  really  fixed  himself  at  this  time  ki 
London,  it  is  remarkaUe  that  his  visits  to  Say's  Court,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  friendship  between  him  and 
Evelyn,  are  not  more  frequently  mentioned;  and,  it  is 
stranger  still,  if  he  were  officiating  regularly  in  a  small  con-i 
gregation  of  loyalists,  that  Evelyn  has  not  recorded  his 
own  occasional  journeys  to  attend  the  ministry  of  the  man 
whom  he  calls  his  spiritual  father.  And,  notwithstanding 
Wood's  assertion,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  that  he 
ever  permanently  settled  in  the  metropolis,  though  his 
annual  visits  thither  may  have  easily  given  rise  to  the 
opinion. 

It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  in  the  letter  which  relates  the 
death  of  his  children,  he  speaks  of  his  intended  journey  to 
London  in  terms  which  imply  a  relaxation  and  temporary 
escape  from  afflicting  thoughts,  rather  than  a  permanent 
change  of  residence,  or  the  undertaking  of  fresh  duties 
dnd  a  new  sphere  of  usefulness.  Be  this  as  it  may,  bis 
poverty  was  now  alleviated  by  the  generous  grant  of  a 
yearly  pension  from  Evelyn,  which  he  acknowledges  in  a 
letter  of  most  eloquent  gratitude,  dated  the  fifteenth  of 
May ;  but,  as  usual,  without  mention  of  the  place  whence  he 
wrote  it. 

•«  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"Honoured  AND  obarbStii, — A  stranger  came  two  nights 
since  from  you  with  a  letter,  and  a  token ;  full  of  humanity 
and  Bweetnesse  that  was,  and  this  of  charity.  I  know  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive ;  and  yet  as  I  no  ways 
repine  at  the  Providence  that  forces  me  to  receive,  so  neither 
can  I  envy  that  felicity  of  yours,  not  onely  that  you  can,  bnt 
that  you  doe  give ;  and  as  I  rejoyce  in  that  mercy  which  daily 
Aiakes  decrees  in  heaven  for  my  support  and  comfort,  soe  I 
doe  most  thankfully  adore  the  goodnesse  of  Qod  to  you,  whom 
he  consignee  to  greater  glories  by  the  ministeries  of  thes^ 
griK^s.  But,  Sir,  what  am  I,  or  what  can  I  doe,  or  wbst 
have  I  done,  that  you  thinke  I  have  or  can  oblige  yon? 
Sir,  you  are  too  kinde  to  mee,  and  oblige  me  not  onely 
beyond  my  merit,  but  beyond  my  modesty.  I  onely  can 
love  you,  and  honour  you,  and  pray  for  you :  and  in  all  this 
I  cannot  say  but  that  I  am  behind  hand  with  you,  for  I  have 
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fbtiiid  so  gf em  effliueB  of  all  your  worthmeste  and  diarities, 
that  I  atii  a  debtor  for  your  prayers,  for  the  comfort  of  your 
letters^  for  the  charity  of  your  hand,  and  the  affections  of 
your  heart  Sit,  though  you  are  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
retumes,  and  my  services  ate  very  short  of  touching  you^ 
yet  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  receive  any  commands^ 
the  obeying  of  which  might  signify  my  great  regards  of  you, 
I  could  with  some  more  confidence  converse  with  a  person 
ito  obliging ;  but  I  am  obliged  and  asham'd,  and  unable  to 
say  so  much  as  I  should  doe  to  represent  myselfe  to  be 

"  Honoured  and  deare  Sib, 

**  Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"May  15,  1657."  "  JER.  TAYLOR'.'' 

The  favour  which  Evelyn,  as  alluded  to  in  the  above 
letter,  had  spoken  of  as  in  the  power  of  Taylor  to  confer  on 
him,  he  explained  in  a  subsequent  note  to  be  one,  to  request 
which  was,  in  itself,  a  pleasing  mark  of  friendship  and  high 
opinion,  that  he  would  come  to  christen  his  son.  -  The 
answer  shows  that  Tltylor  was  at  this  time  occupied  in  his 
beautiful  Essay  on  Friendship,  and  that,  he  hsid  commu- 
nicated his  plan  to  Evelyn. 

«•  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

**  Honour'd  and  deare  Sir, — Your  messenger  pre- 
vented mine  but  an  houre.  But  I  am  much  pleased  at  the 
repetition  of  the  divine  favour  to  you  in  the  like  instances ; 
that  Ood  hath  given  you  another  testimony  of  his  love  to 
your  person,  and  care  of  your  family ;  it  is  an  engagement 
to  yoa  of  new  degrees  of  duty,  which  you  cannot  but  super^ 
adde  to  the  former,  because  the  principle  is  genuine  .and 
prolific,  and  all  the  emanations  of  grace  are  univocal  and 
dike*  Sir,  your  kind  letter  hath  so  abundantly  rewarded 
and  orown^  my  innocent  indeavours  in  my  descriptions  of 
Friendship,  that  I  perceive  there  is  a  friendship  beyond  what 
I  have  fancied,  and  a  real  material  wertbinesse  beyond  the 
liaigfats  of  the  most  perfect  ideas :  and  I  know  now  where  to 
my  booke  perfect,  and  by  aii  appendix  to  outdoe  the 

'  fivdja  Memoiiv,  vol,  ii.  p.  119; 
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first  Essay;  for  when  any  thing  shall  be  observed  to  be 
wanting  in  my  character,  I  can  tell  them  where  to  seek  the 
substance,  more  beauteous  than  the  picture,  and  by  sending 
the  readers  of  my  booke  to  be  spectators  of  your  life  and 
worthinesses  they  shall  see  what  I  would  faine  have  taught 
them,  by  what  you  really  are.  Sir,  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  wait  upon  you  to-morrow,  and  doe  the  office  you 
require;  and  shall  hope  that  your  litle  one  may  receive 
blessings  according  to  the  heartinesse  of  the  prayers  which 
I  shall  then,  and  after,  make  for  him :  that  then  also  I  shall 
wayte  upon  your  worthy  brothers,  I  see  it  is  a  designe  both 
of  your  kindnesse  and  of  the  Divine  Providence. 

"  Sir, 

'^  I  am  your  most  afiectionate  and  most  faithful 
friend  and  servant^ 

"  June  9,  165T.''  •'  JER.  TAYIX)R-.*' 

The  following  letter  was,  probably,  written  from  Man- 
dinam.  It  sufficiently  indicates  the  nature  of  that  to  which 
it  was  an  answer.  It  is  singula  that  Evelyn  should  have 
been  harassed  by  doubts  of  this  kind,  and  still  more  curious 
and  interesting  to  see  the  manner  in  which  Jeremy  Taylor 
attempted  to  solve  them. 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

•'^Aug.  89,  57. 

*'  Sir,— I  am  very  glad  that  your  good  nature  hatb- 
Qvercome  your  modesty,  and  that  you  have  suffered  yourself 
to  be  persuaded  to  benefit  the  world  rather  than  humor 
your  owne  retirednesse.  I  have  many  reasons  to  incourage 
you,  and  the  onely  one  objection  which  is  the  leaven  of  your 
author  '  de  providenti&,'  you  have  so  well  answered,  that  I- 
am  confident,  in  imitation  of  your  great  Master,  you  vnll 
bring  good  out  of  evil :  and,  like  those  wise  physicians,  who, 
giving  akiiixeuta^  doe  not  onely  expell  the  poyson,  but 
strengthen  the  stomach,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  take  all 
opportunities,  and  give  all  advantages,  to  the  reputation  and 

■  Evel^B  Memoin,  vol.  ii.  pp.  ItS,  119,  ItO. 
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great  name  of  God ;  and  will  be  glad  and  rgoyce  to  imploy 
your  pen  for  him  who  gave  you  fingers  to  write,  and  wUl- 
[qiraere  *  witt?']  to  dictate. 

*'  But,  Sir,  that  which  you  check  at  is  the  immortality  of* 
the  soule :  that  is,  its  being  in  the  interval  before  the  day  of 
judgment;  which  you  conceive  is  not  agreeable  to  the- 
Apostles'  Creed,  or  current  of  Scriptures,  assigning  (as  you' 
suppose),  the  felicity  of  Christians  to  the  resurrection.  Be- 
fore I  speake  to  the  thing  I  must  note  this,  that  the  parts 
which  you  oppose  to  each  other,  may  both  be  true.  For  the 
soule  may  be  immortal,  and  yet  not  beatified,  till  the  resur- 
rection. For  to  be,  and  to  be  happy  or  miserable,  are  not 
immediate  or  necessary  consequents  to  each  other.  For  the 
soule  may  be  alive,  and  yet  not  feele ;  as  it  may  be  alive  and 
not  understand ;  so  our  soule,  when  we  are  fast  asleepe,  and 
BO  Nebuchadnezzar's  soule,  when  he  had  his  lycanthropy. 
And  the  Socinians,  that  say  the  soule  sleepes,  doe  not 
suppose  that  she  is  mortal;  but,  for  want  of  her  instrument, 
cannot  doe  any  acts  of  life.  The  soule  retumes  to  God ;  and 
that,  in  no  sense,  is  death.  And  I  thinke  the  death  of  the 
soule  cannot  be  defined  ;  and  there  is  no  death  to  spirits  but 
annihilation.  I  am  sure  there  is  none  that  we  know  of  or 
can  understand.  For,  if  ceasing  from  its  operations  be  death, 
then  it  dies  sooner  than  the  body  :  for  oftentimes  it  does  not 
worke  any  of  its  nobler  operations.  In  our  sleepe  we  neither 
feele  nor  imderstand.  If  you  answer,  and  say,  it  animates 
the  body,  and  that  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  Ufe :  I  reply 
that,  if  one  act  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  soule  to  be 
alive,  then  the  soule  cannot  die;  for  in  philosophy  it  is 
affirmed,  that  the  soule  desires  to  be  re-united;  and  that 
which  is  dead  desires  not:  besides,  that  the  soule  can  under- 
stand without  the  body  is  so  certaine,  (if  there  be  any 
certainty  in  mystic  theology),  and  so  evident  in  actions 
which  are  reflected  upon  themselves,  as  a  desire  to  d^sii^,  a 
will  to  will,  a  remembering  that  I  did  remember ;  that;  if  one 
act  be  enough  to  prove  the  soule  to  be  alive,  the  state  of 
separation  cannot  be  a  state  of  death  to  the  soule :  because 
she  then  can  desire  to  be  re-united,  and  she  can  understand : 
for  nothing  can~  hinder  from  doing  those  actions  which 
depend  not  upon  the  body,  and  in  which  the  operations  of 
the  soide  are  not  organical. 
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'^  But  to  the  thing.  That  Hie  Meity  of  CbriitUos  m 
iMt  till  the  day  of  judgment  I  doe  believe  next  to  an  article 
of  my  creed ;  and  so  far  I  consent  vnth  you :  but  then  I 
canndt  allow  your  consequent;  that  the  soule  is  mortal. 
That  the  souk  is  a  complete  [qu.  complex  ?]  substancei  I  aiDt 
wilUng  enough  to  allow  in  disputation  \  though,  indeed,  I 
believe,  the  contrary ;  but  I  am  sure  no  philosophy  and  no 
divinity  can  prove  its  being  to  be  wholly  relative  and  incom- 
plete. But,  suppose  it :  it  will  not  follow  that,  therefore,  it 
oaanot  live  in  separation.  For  the  flame  of  a  candle,  which 
is  your  owne  similitude,  will  give  Ught  enough  to  this  en- 
quiry. The  flame  of  a  candle  can  consist  or  subsist,  though 
die  matter  be  extinct.  I  will  not  instance  Licetus  his  lampes, 
¥di06e  flame  had  stood  still  1500  years,  viz.  in  TuUie's  wife's 
vault.  For,  if  it  had  spent  any  matter,  the  matter  would 
have  been  exhaust  long  before  that:  if  it  spends  none,  it  is 
all  one  as  if  it  had  none ;  for  what  need  is  there  of  it,  if  there 
be  no  use  for  it,  and  what  use  if  no  feeding  the  flame,  and 
how  can  it  feed  but  by  spending  itselfe  i  But  the  reaaon 
why  the  flame  goes  out  when  the  matter  is  exhaust,  is 
because  that  litle  particle  of  fire  is  soone  overcome  by  the 
circumfiant  aire  and  scattered,  when  it  wants  matter  to 
keepe  it  in  union  and  dosenesse:  but  then,  as  the  flame 
continues  not  in  the  relation  of  a  candle's  flame,  when  the 
matter  is  exhaust,  yet  fire  can  abide  without  matter  to  feed 
it!  for  itselfe  is  matter;  it  is  a  substance.  And  so  is  the 
soule :  and  as  the  element  of  fire,  and  the  celestial  globes 
of  fire  eat  nothing,  but  live  of  themselves ;  so  can  the  soule 
when  it  is  divested  of  its  relative,  and  so  would  the  candle's 
flame,  if  it  could  get  to  the  regions  of  fire,  as  the  soule  does 
to  the  region  of  spirits. 

^'  The  places  of  Scripture  you  are  pleased  to  urge,  I  sbal 
reserve  for  our  meeting  or  another  letter ;  for  they  require 
particular  scrutiny.  But  one  thing  only,  because  the  answer 
in  short,  I  shall  reply  to ;  why  the  apostle,  preaching  Jesus 
and'the  resurrection,  said  nothing  of  the  immortality  of  the 
iloule?  I  answer,  because  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
included  and  supposed  that.  2.  And  if  it  had  not,  yet  what 
need  he  preach  tiiat  to  them  which  in  Athens  was  beleived 
by  almost  all  their  schooles  of  lesuning  ?  For,  besides  that 
the  immortality  of  the  soule  was  beleived  by  the  Gymaoso- 
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phists  in  India,  by  Trismegist  in  Egypt,  by  Job  in  Chaldea, 
by  his  friends  in  the  east,  it  was  also  confessed  by  Pjrtha- 
goras,  Socrates,  Plato,  Thales  Milesius,  and  by  Aristotle,  as 
I  am  sore  I  can  prore.  I  say  nothing  of  Cicero,  and  all  the 
Latins ;  and  notliing  of  all  the  Christian  schooles  of  philo- 
sophy that  ever  were.  But  when  you  see  it  in  Scripture,  I 
know  yon  will  no  way  refuse  it.  To  this  purpose  are  those 
words  of  St.  Panl,  speaking  of  his  raptnre  into  heaven.  He 
purposely  and  by  desrgne  twice  says,  whether  in  the  body  or 
out  of  the  body  I  know  not :  by  which  he  plainly  says,  that 
it  was  no  ways  unlikely  that  his  rapture  was  out  of  the 
body ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the 
lionle  to  operate  in  separation  from  the  body. 

'^  Sir,  for  yonr  other  question,  how  it  appeares  that  Ood 
made  all  things  of  nothing  ?  I  answer ;  it  is  demonstratively 
certaine;  or  else  there  is  no  God.  For,  if  there  be  a  God, 
he  is  the  one  principle: — but,  if  he  did  not  make  the  first 
flmg,  then  there  is  something  besides  him  that  was  never 
made ;  and  then  there  are  two  eternals.  Now  if  God  made 
the  first  thing,  he  made  it  of  nothing.  But,  Sir,  if  I  may 
have  the  honour  to  see  your  annotations  before  you  publish 
fliem,  I  wiH  give  all  the  faithful  and  most  freindly  assistances 
that  are  in  the  power  of, 

**  Dbare  Sik, 
*^  Your  most  obliged  and  affectionate  Servant, 

"  JER.  TAYLOR'." 

This  letter,  undoubtedly,  displays,  in  every  part  of  it^  a 
vigorous  and  richly  cultivated  mind ;  and  those  arguments 
wbi«di  the  writer  has  taken  from  Scripture,  or  from  his  own 
natural  acuteness,  are  sufficient,  in  almost  every  instance^  to 
establish  the  solenm  truths  for  which  he  is  contending. 
Where  be  fails,  he  fails  from  a  reliance  on  an  unsound  philo- 
sophy; fvom  taking  those  things  for  granted  which  it  is 
impossible  to  prove, —  or  which  are  now  universally  abaa- 
domd  as  fabulous. 

Thus^  if  Evelyn  had  inquired  ttom  what  philosophical 

'  Evelyn  Pspen,  inedit. 


wm 
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pr^ninptioii  he  learned,  that  the  disembodied,  soul ''  desires 
to  be  re-united/*  he  would  have  been  only  able  to  urge  the 
dicta  of  men  as  ignorant  as  himself,  or  who  reasoned  from 
their  present  perceptions  to  what  their  perceptions  should  be 
in  a  different  state  of  existence,  the  very  fact  of  which  was 
first  to  be  shown,  before  that  probability  could  be  determined 
which  he  here  assumes  as  proof  of  the  premises.  The 
fable  of  the  sepulchral  lamp  he,  indeed,  hardly  ventures  to 
rely  on,  though  he  instances  it  in  a  manner  which  would 
lead  us  to  suspect  he  believed  it.  But,  that  the  flame  of  a 
candle  might,  but  for  the  accident  of  the  circumflant  air, 
continue  to  bum  without  its  fuel, — absurd  as  it  now  sounds, 
is  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  that  division  of  the  four  elements 
which  no  man,  before  the  last  century,  called  in  question,  — 
though,  had  a  sturdy  reasoner  demanded  proofs  of  **  the 
region  of  fire,"  of  the  self-nourished  flame  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  and  the  other  gratuitous  assumptions  of  the  ancient 
system, — the  philosopher  must  have  been  content  to  hold 
his  peace«  or  to  quote,  (what,  indeed,  was  reckoned  sufficient,) 
the  mere  authority  of  Aristotle  or  the  schoolmen. 

His  reasons  why  St.  Paul,  in  preaching  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection  to  the  Athenians,  omitted  all  mention  of  the 
soul's  immortality,  are,  however,  abundantly  satisfactory*- 
And,  though  far  stronger  texts  might  be  alleged  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  than  that  in  which  the  same  apostle  is 
speaking  of  his  heavenly  journey, —  the  probability  certainly 
is,  even  from  that  text  alone,  that  the  apostle  himself  took 
the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  for  granted,  and  believed 
it  extremely  possible  for  a  man  to  be,  and  think,  and  even  to 
acquire  new  ideas,  without  the  assistance  of  the  body. 

The  argument,  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  that  God 
created  all  things  out  of  nothing,  is  tainted,  in  some  degree, 
with  the  faidt  which  I  have  already  noticed,  of  reasoning 
from  propositions  as  if  they  were  axioms.  He  assumes  it  as 
a  necessary  definition  of  God,  that  he  is  the  one  principle  of 
all  things,  the  only  Eternal ;  —  he  then  argues  justly,  that,  if 
there  were  any  thiqg  which  God  did  not  make,  there  would 
be  more  Eternals  than  one; — and  concludes  that,  in  such* 
case,  neither  of  those  Etemak  could  be  God.  Surely  this 
is  running  on  too  fast ;  and,  if  Evelyn  had  been  a  Manichee 
to  assert  the  existence  of  two  principles, — or  if,  with  Aris* 
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totle,  he  had  esteemed  God  as  the  first  Mover  only,  not  the 
Creator :  if,  in  short,  on  whatever  plea,  he  had  denied  his 
friend's  definition^ — a  very  difierent  and  much  longer  process 
must  have  been  necessary  to  show  the  reasonableness  of 
believing,  that  all  things,  as  they  depend  on  God  for  their 
being,  must  have,  in  the  first  instance,  derived  that  being 
from  his  will. 

These  are  not  the  only  points  in  which  Taylor  has,  to  all 
appearance,  forgotten  himself  in  the  preceding  letter.  He 
professes,  with  much  earnestness,  to  believe,  ''next  to  an 
article  of  his  creed,  that  the  felicity  of  Christians  is  not  till 
the  day  of  judgment."  If  he  said  their  complete  felicity,  he 
would  ha?e  said  no  more  than  we  are  led  to  believe,  by  the 
very  fact,  that  we  are  not,  till  then,  to  rejoin  our  bodies,  or 
than  the  Scriptures  imply,  in  passages  too  numerous  to  be 
cited.  But,  by  deferring  all  enjoyment  till  that  time,  he 
defers  all  sensation  also,  and  may  be  suspected  of  adopting 
the  old  Socinian  doctrine  of  the  sleep  of  the  soul ;  a  doctrine, 
certainly,  not  inconsistent  with  its  immortality,  and  far  less 
revolting  to  reason  and  Christianity  than  the  materialism 
which  that  sect  has  since  embraced ;  but  which  is  at  variance 
with  all  the  actions  and  habits  of  the  soul,  so  far  as  they  fall 
under  oar  present  observation,  and  is  plainly  contradicted 
by  the  most  ancient  traditionary  religion  of  mankind ;  by  the 
expectation  of  St.  Paul  that,  on  his  departure,  he  was  to  be 
with  Christ ;  by  the  expressions  of  Christ  himself,  in  his 
parable  of  Lazarus;  and  by  his  promise  to  the  penitent 
robber  at  his  crucifixion. 

It  is,  after  all,  by  a  reference  to  the  law  and  the  testi- 
mony, that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  most  satisfactorily 
established.  Reason,  indeed,  may  tell  us,  that  the  extinction 
of  the  soul  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  destruction  of  the 
body ;  that,  as  Taylor  himself  has  well  observed,  it  has 
functions  of  its  own  which  it  may  separately  exercise,  arid 
that  it  may  still  be  conscious  of  its  own  existence,  may  still 
recollect  the  past,  still  expect  the  future,  —  though  deprived 
of  those  bodily  organs  by  which  alone  new  ideas  are  to  be 
acquired  or  old  ones  communicated.  But  what  philosophy 
holds  out  as  possible  or  pi^obable,  revelation  alone  has  ren- 
dered certain,  and  the  circumstances  and  employment  of 
departed  spirits,  in  that  region  whence  no  traveller  returns. 
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oan  only  be  gatbered  from  His  aspuranceap  to  wIioiq  all 
tbioga  are  known,  but  by  wboip  tboae  things  qnly  tio 
communicated  to  men  which  are  necessary  to  their  Tirtiie 
and  conaolation. 

The  controversy  which  Taylor  bad  excited  by  his  opir 
niona  on  origin^  sin^  waa  as  yet  by  no  means  at  an  end* 
The  episcopalian  clergy  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  contc&fe 
vith  the  sort  of  official  disclaimer  of  such  doctrinea  on  the 
part  of  the  church,  which  t)iQ  letters  of  Warmer  afibrd^t. 
But  there  wer9  others  who  cQaq^ved  tbemselvea  bound  to 
animadvert  on  the  error  of  so  eminent  a  persQu,  and  the  ehiaC 
of  these  were  two  Preabyterian  clergymeu«  Henry  Jeanei^ 
minister  of  Chedzoy,  in  ^i»era^tshire,  aud  John  Ganle»  of 
Staughton>  in  Huntii)gdoi)ahife. 

Of  Gaule  I  know  nothing  but  the  interminable  title  of  bis 
book,  to  which  Taylor  never  paid  f^ny  atteutiop".  Henry 
Jeanes,  however,  waii  an  adveraary  not  unworthy  of  kit 
powers.  He  waa  a  man  of  considerable  talent,  described  by 
Wood  as  *'  an  excellent  philosopher^  a  noted  maith^^^aiicinn* 
and  well-grounded  in  polemical  divinity."  He  h%d  beea 
Taylor  a  contemporary  at  Os^ford,  where  he  wa»  ^lebratml 
as  a  powerful  disputant^  i^  learned  preacher,  and  t^alow 
against  the  doctrines  of  the  Puritans.  Of  those  doetiinfiH 
however,  when  their  professors  became  prosperoua  and 
powerful,  he,  whether  conacientioualy  or  no>  yet,  certainly^ 
at  a  time  not  very  favourable  to  his  character  for  disinterested 
ness,  adopted  a  more  advantageous  opinion ;  and,  in  1641a 
became  distinguished  as  a  Calvinist  and  Presbyterian.  IJ%i 
like  most  renegadoes,  he  continued  to  speak  and  act  with 
moderation  towards  the  party  whom  he  had  abandonedl; 
and  was,  through  life,  not  more  remarkable  for  his  talenta^ 
than  for  his  freedom  from  that  sanctimonious  austerity  whidh 
was  the  usual  characteristic  of  his  new  friends  \ 

His  attack  on  Taylor's  work  was  not,  in  the  first  instanm^ 
intended  for  publication.    In  the  **  advertisement  to  thft 


"  Sapicotia  Jtutificata,  or  m  Viadicatioa  of  the  Fifth  Cbnperr  of  the 
Romant,  and  tli^reia  of  the  Glory  of  the  Divioe  Attrihotet^  aad  that  m  lbs 
case  of  Original  Sip,  againiC  any  way  of  erroneous  uoderstaodiiig  it,  whef|ier 
old  or  new:  more  especially  in  answer  to  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor^  *  Dens  Jmtifi* 
catus.*    By  John  Oanle,  &c.  are.    Lond.    1657. 

«  Wood.  Athen.  iii.  col.  690.  cdU.  Bliss. 
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ilfi()rejQdiced  reltder/*  prefixed  to  his  letters,  Jeanes  accounts 
£3r  it  in  the  following  manner :  — 

*'  One  Mr.  T.  C.  [Thomas  Cartwright,]  of  Bridgewater, 
being  at  my  house,  brake  out  into  extraordinary  (that  I  say 
not  excessive  and  hyperbolical)  praises  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor, 
I  expressed  my  concurrence  ^ith  him  in  great  part ;  nay,  i 
came  nothing  behind  him  in  the  just  commendations  of  his 
^dmifable  wit,  great  parts,  quick  and  elegant  pen,  his  abilities 
IB  critical  learning,  and  his  profound  skill  in  antiquity :  but, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  I  professed  my  dissent  from  some  of 
bis  opinions  which  I  judged  to  be  erroneous ;  and  I  instanced 
in  bia  '  Boctrine  of  Original  Sin.'  Now  his  *  Further  Expli- 
cation'of  this  then  lay  casually  in  the  window,  (as  I  take  it), 
wkioh  hereupon  I  took  up,  and  turned  unto  the  passage 
now  under  debate,  and  showed  unto  Mr.  T.  C.  that  therein 
were  gross  nonsense  and  blasphemy.  He,  for  his  own  part, 
with  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  forthwith  decUned  all  further 
dispute  of  the  business,  but  withal  he  told  me  that  he  would, 
if  I  80  pleased,  give  Doctor  Taylor  notice  of  what  I  said ; 
whereunto  I  agreed,  and,  in  a  short  time,  he  brought  me 
fiom  the  Doctor  a  fair  and  civil  invitation  to  send  him  my 
exceptions,  and  with  it  a  promise  of  a  candid  reception  of 
them ;  whereupon  I  drew  them  up  in  a  letter  to  Mr.T.  G.,  the 
copy  whereof  foUoweth." 

The  controversy  thus  begun,  was,  like  most  others  of  the 
kind,  till  the  parties  grew  warm,  carried  on  with  considerable 
GOOftesy.  But  the  disputants,  who  addressed  each  other,  in 
the  first  instance,  through  the  medium  of  their  common 
fiiend,  Mr.  Cartwright, —  began,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  to 
lose  their  tempers  at  the  second  replication.  Each  accused 
the  other  of  unfairness  and  intemperance,  and,  I  regret  to 
say  that,  of  the  two,  Jeremy  Taylor  was  the  most  captious 
9nd  personal.  Yet  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  that  his 
opponent's  whole  battery  was  directed  not  against  the  general 
principle  of  his  book,  but  against  a  detached  and  single  ex- 
pression ;—•  and  that  his  apparent  and,  in  fact,  his  avowed 
olyect  was  not  so  much  to  refute  the  Pelagianism  of  Taylor, 
^M  to  derogate  from  his  reputation  in  the  mind  of  one  of  his 
friends  and  admirers^. 

y  See  Appendix. 
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While  Taylor  was  yet  in  London,  he  had  abown  to  E^elyti' 
his  *  Ductor  Dubitantium'  in  a  state  of  considerable  forward- 
ness. Many  years,  however,  were  to  elapse  before  he  actually 
finished  the  printing.  The  importance  which  he  attached  to 
it,  not  only  as  the  chief  pillar  of  his  fame,  but  as  the  best 
evidence  of  his  activity  in  God's  service,  seem  to  have  ren- 
dered him  more  cautious  and  timid  in  this  than  in  any  other 
of  his  literary  enterprises,  and  he  thought  no  pains  too  great,  = 
no  consideration  too  minute  to  bestow  on  its  principles, 
arrangement,  and  execution.  During  this  year,  however,  he 
published  his  1,v/jlCoxov  HOixo-voy^fUMov,  a  reprint  of  several  of 
his  former  works  in  folio,  (amongst  which  was  his  '  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,'  with  the  additional  arguments  against  the 
Anabaptists,  and  the  parable  of  Abraham;) — and  with 
which  now  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  the  **  Discourse  of 
Friendship."  This  last  work  was  addressed  to  the  Mrs. 
Katherine  Philips  already  mentioned,  the  wife  of  a  gentleman 
in  Cardiganshire,  and  author  of  different  poems  and  prose 
works,  who,  having  possessed  the  advantages  of  an  easy 
fortune,  an  amiable  manner,  an  agreeable  person,  and  a 
certain  skill  in  stringing  together  rhymes  and  compliments, 
has  been  handed  down  to  our  times,  with  commendations 
more  profuse  than  any  thing  which  is  to  be  found  in  her 
published  works  will,  in  the  present  age,  be  thought  to 
warrant.  In  any  age,  indeed,  she  would  have  been  a  '^  blue- 
stocking "  of  distinguished  celebrity.  But  the  authors  of  the 
seventeenth  century  were  habituaJly  lavish  of  their  praise 
on  the  wealthy  and  the  fair ;  and  '*  the  matchless  Orinda,*' 
(as  she  was  called  from  having  assumed  that  name  in  a 
long  romantic  correspondence  with  Sir  Charles  Cotterel,) 
had  reason  to  esteem  herself  fortunate  in  having  her  transla- 
tions of  Comeille  corrected  by  Buckhurst  and  Waller,  and 
her  virtues  and  genius  eulogized,  when  living,  by  Taylor, 
and,  after  her  death,  by  Cowley*.  Orinda,  however,  was 
not  usually  imgratefiil, —  and,  among  her  published  poems  is 
one  to  the  noble  Palaemon,  on  his  incomparable  **  Discourse, 
of  Friendship,"  which  has  been  generally,  but  too  hastily, 
apprehended  to  refer  to  Taylor,  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  learn  from  another  of  her  compositions,  (in  the  title  to 

*  Granger,  vol.  iii.  p.  103.    Bonney,  Life  of  Taylor,  p.  S59. 
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wUch  Palsemon  is  designated  by  his  real  appellation  as  well 
as  his  nam  de  guerre,)  that  he  was  not  Taylor,  but  Mr.  Francis 
Finch,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  author  of  several  small 
poems,  and  who,  as  well  as  Taylor,  appears  to  have  written 
a  '  Discourse  on  Friendship  *.' 

At  the  beginning  of  1658,  we  find  him  again  in  London, 
though  whether  his  visit  were,  in  the  first  instance,  by  choice 
or  compulsion,  we  must,  probably,  remain  uninformed  • 
Certain  it  is  that  the  first  place  where  we  hear  of  him  is  the 
Tower,  where  he  was  confined  on  account  of  the  indiscretion 
of  his  bookseller  Royston,  who  had  prefixed  to  his  '  Collec- 
tion of  Offices,'  a  print  of  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
Such  representations  were  then  termed  scandalous  and 
tending  to  idolatry,  and  an  act  had  lat^ly  passed,  inflicting 
on  those  guilty  of  publishing  them  the  penalty  of  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Evelyn,  however,  whose  influence  was  almost 
equal  with  all  parties  in  the  state,  applied,  through  a  friend, 
to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  insisting  on  the  greatness  of 
those  services  which  Taylor  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism,  and  soUciting  permission  that  **  his  learned 
and  pious  friend,"  might  be  admitted  to  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct  \ 

This  application  appears  to  have  been  successful.  On 
the  seventeenth  of  the  following  February,  there  is  a  letter 
from  Taylor  to  Evelyn,  condoUng  with  him  on  the  death  of 
his  sons  Richard  and  George,  —  in  which  he  promises  to 
come  and  see  him;  a  promise  which  implies,  at  least,  an 
expectation  of  being  shortly  at  liberty ;  and  we  find  him,  in 
fact,  eight  days  after,  among  the  friends  who  visited  Say's 
Court,  to  comfort  its  owner  under  his  affliction  ^.  Taylor's 
letter  on  such  an  occasion,  who  is  there  that  would  forgive 
my  omitting? 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE 

'' Deare  Sir, —  If  dividing  and  sharing  greifes  were 
like  the  cutting  of  rivers,  I  dare  say  to  you,  you  would  find 
your  streame  much  abated  ;  for  I  account  myselfe  to  have  a 
great  cause  of  sorrow,  not  onely  in  the  diminution  of  the 
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fimnbers  of  your  Joys  and  hopes,  but  in  the  losse  of  iiiat 
pretty  person,  your  strangely  hopefbl  boy.     I  cannot  teU  idl 
my  owne  sorrowes  without  adding  to  yours  ;  and  the  causes 
of  my  real  sadnesse  in  your  losse  are  so  just  and  so  reason^ 
able,  that  I  can  no  otherwise  comfort  you  but  by  telling  you^ 
that  you  hare  very  great  cause  to  moume  :  so  certaine  it  is 
that  greife  does  propagate  as  fire  does.    You  hare  enkindled 
my  (\ineTal  torch,  and  by  joining  mine  to  yours,  I  doe  but 
lencrease  the  flame.    *  Hoc  roe  maid  urit,'  is  the  best  signi- 
fication of  my  apprehension  of  your  sad  story.     But,  Sir|  I 
eannot  choose,  but  I  must  hold  another  and  a  brighter  flame 
to  you,  it  is  already  burning  in  your  heart ;  and  if  I  can  but 
iremoove  the  darke  side  of  the  lanthome,  you  have  enoughe 
within  you  to  warme  yourselfci  and  to  shine  to  others^ 
Remember,  Sir,  your  tWo  boyes  are  two  bright  starres,  and 
their  innocence  is  secured,  and  you  shall  never  hear  evil  of 
them  agayne.    Their  state  is  safe,  and  heaven  is  given  to 
them  upon  very  easy  termes ;  nothing  but  to  be  borne  and 
die.    It  will  cost  you  more  trouble  to  get  where  they  are; 
and  amongst  other  things  one  of  the  hardnesses  will  be,  that 
you  must  overcome  even  this  just  and  reasonable  greife; 
and,  indeed,  though  the  greife  hath  but  too  reasonable  a  cause^ 
yet  it  is  much  more  reasonable  that  you  master  it.    For 
besides  that  they  are  no  loosers,  but  you  are  the  person  thmt 
eomplaines,  doe  but  consider  whftt  you  would  have  suffer'd 
for  their  interest :  you  [would]  haVe  suffered  them  to  go^ 
from  you,  to  be  great  princes  in  a  strange  country :  and  if 
you  can  be  content  to  suffer  your  owne  inconvenience  for 
their  interest,  you  command  [commend?]  your  worthiest 
love,  atid  the  question  of  mOuming  is  at  an  end.     But  yoli 
have  said  and  done  well,  when  you  looke  upon  it  as  a  rod  of 
God  ;  and  he  that  so  smites  here  will  spare  hereafter :  and  if 
you,  by  patience  and  submission,  imprint  the  discipline  upon 
your  own  flesh,  you  kill  the  cause,  and  make  the  effect  very- 
tolerable  ;  because  it  is,  in  some  sense,  chosen,  and  therefore^ 
in  xi6  sense,  insufferable.     Sir,  if  you  doe  not  looke  to  il^ 
time  will  snatch  your  honour  from  you,  and  i*eproach  yon 
for  not  effecting  that  by  Christian  philosophy  which  titiie 
will  doe  alone.     And  if  you  consider,  that  of  the  bravest 
men  in  the  world,  we  fitid  the  seldomest  stories  of, their 
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^Idren,  and  the  apostles  had  none  ',  and  thousands  of  the 
irorthiest  persons,  that  sound  most  in  story,  died  cliildlesse  : 
yoH  will  find  it  is  a  rare  act  of  Providence  so  to  impose  ijipdn 
worthy  men  a  necessity  of  perpetuating  their  names  by  '" 
worthy  actions  and  discourses,  governments  and  reasonings. 
If  the  breach  be  never  repaired,  it  is  because  God  does  not 
iee  it  fitt  to  be ;  and  if  you  will  be  of  his  mind,  it  will  be 
fliQch  the  better.  But,  Sir,  you  will  pardon  my  zeale  and 
pttMion  for  your  oomfort,  I  will  readily  cotifbsse  that  you 
have  no  need  of  any  discourse  from  me  to  comfort  you. 
Sir,  now  you  have  an  opportunity  of  serving  Ood  by  j^assive 
graces ;  strive  to  be  an  example  and  a  comfort  to  your  lady, 
and  by  your  wise  counsel  and  comfort,  stand  in  the  breaches 
df  your  owne  family,  and  make  it  appeare  that  you  are  more 
to  her  than  ten  sons.  Sir,  by  the  assistance  of  Almighty 
Ood,  I  purpose  to  wait  on  yon  some  time  next  weeke,  that  I 
may  be  a  witnesse  of  ybur  Chnstian  courage  and  bravery ; 
knd  that  I  may  see,  that  God  never  displeases  you,  as  long 
as  the  main  stake  is  preserved,  I  meane  your  hopes  and  con-* 
ildences  of  heaven.  Sir,  I  shal  pray  for  all  that  you  can 
Mtit,  that  is,  some  degrees  of  comfort  and  a  present  mind ; 
ind  shal  alwayes  doe  you  honour,  and  faine  also  would  doe 
you  service,  if  it  were  in  the  power,  as  it  is  in  the  affections 
aiid  desires  of, 

*  Deae  Sib, 

*'  Tour  most  aiTectionate  and  obliged  flreind  and  servant, 

«  Feb.  ir,  1657-8.  "  JER.  TAYLOR*." 

It  would  be  at  this  time,  if  ev^r,  that  we  should  expect  to 
find  him  aettled  in  London.  But,  except  in  one  instance,  on 
the  seventh  of  the  f^lowing  M&rcb,  when  Evelyn  speaks  of 
himself  as  attending  his  preaching  and  receiving  the  com* 
liiiilion  frdm  his  hsinds  in  a  private  house, —  we  have  no 
ivtailee  on  record  of  his  exercising  his  ministerial  functions, 
It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  even  tbese  rare  and  clandestine 
asseniblies  for  religrious  worship  were  abundantly  hazardous 
to  those  who  officiated;  inasmuch  as  the  government  of 
CromweU,  though  tolerant  enough  towards  most  sects  except 
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the  Quakers  and  the  Episcopalians/  never  ceased  to  treat 
these  last  with  great  and  unmingled  severity.  The  usurper 
himself  was,  indeed,  as  is  well  known,  averse  to  such 
measures,  and  personally  well  inclined  not  only  to  many 
individuals  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  but  even  to  their  form  of 
government.  His  inclinations  were,  however,  obliged  to 
give  way  to  those  of  the  zealots  around  him,  and  the  whole 
history  of  the  time  evinces  that,  wicked  and  unwise  as  wiui 
the  retaliation  which,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  Episco- 
palians inflicted  on  their  opponents,  it  was  no  more  thaa 
retaliation  after  all,  and  what  the  opposite  party,  therefore, 
on  their  own  principles,  had  no  right  to  complain  of. 

The  friends  of  Taylor,  however,  were  not  unmindful  of 
his  interests  and  safety ;  and  it  was,  perhaps,  for  the  sake 
of  the  last,  that,  during  this  spring,  they  appear  to  have 
suggested  a  measure  which,  at  first  sight,  seems  extraordi- 
nary in  persons  to  whom  his  ministry  and  his  society  were 
so  dear,  and  to  which  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  want  or 
the  sense  of  personal  danger  can  have  made  Taylor  look 
forwards  with  satisfaction.  The  welUwishers  of  Savage,  in 
a  subsequent  age,  were  content,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining 
their  unfortunate  client  more  cheaply,  to  assign  him  a 
residence  in  Wales.  The  admirers  of  Taylor  found  a  proper 
soil  for  his  virtues  and  his  matchless  talents  in  the  north- 
eastern  extremity  of  Ireland.  This  suggestion  seems  to 
have  been  made  in  the  first  instance  to  Evelyn,  by  Edwfurd 
earl  of  Conway,  who  had  ample  estates  and  powerful  con* 
nexions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbum ;  and,  as  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  procured  for  Taylor  the  ofier  of  an  alternate 
lectureship  in  that  borough,  with  a  prospect  of  other  advan- 
tages. Such  an  appointment,  at  least,  and  in  a  distant  country^ 
is  alluded  to  by  Taylor  in  the  following  letter-.  It  is  plain 
from  lord  Conway's  own  correspondence,  preserved  among 
the  Rawdon  papers,  that  he  was  induced  to  wish  for  TayIor*9 
removal  to  Ireland,  by  an  anxiety  that  his  great  talents  should 
be  employed  to  the  spiritual  advantage  of  his  neighbourhood; 
and  as  the  dates  of  diese  letters  show  that  the  negociationr 
was  at  that  time  proceeding,  it  is  by  no  means  likely  that 
that  which  follows  refers  to  a  different  transaction.  Its 
mutilated  state  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  few  divines  of  Taylor's  age  who  would  have  treated 
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tbe  question  of  nsury  hi  a  manner  so  sensible  had  (MttisfSM> 
tory.  He  does  not,  it  may  be  observed,  mention  the  necessity 
-of  taking  the  covenant  as  one  of  the  objections  to  the  pro- 
fKMied  lectureship.  How  this  was  to  be  got  rid  of  I  do  not 
4now.  Perhaps,  as  a  lectureship  is  neither  a  core  of  bouIb 
nor  an  appointment  under  government,  it  was  not  legally 
necessary ;  and,  where  the  individual  was  popular,  and  sup- 
ported by  powerful  friends,  its  omission  might  be,  in  some 
cases,  winked  at. 

«  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  May  18,  1658. 

**  Honoured  Sir,* — I  retume  you  many  thankes  for 
7our  care  of  my  temporal  affaires :  I  wish  I  may  be  able 
to  give  you  as  good  account  of  my  watchfulnesse  for  your 
service,  as  you  have  of  your  diligence  to  doe  me  benefit. 
But  concerning  the  thing  itselfe,  I  am  to  give  you  this 
account.  I  Uke  not  the  condition  of  being  a  lecturer  under 
the  dispose  of  another,  nor  to  serve  in  my  semicircle,  where 
a  Presbyterian  and  myselfe  shall  be  like  Castor  and  Pollux, 
the  one  up  and  the  other  downe;  which,  methinkes,  is  like 
the  worshipping  the  sun,  and  making  him  the  deity,  that 
we  may  be  religious  halfe  the  yeare,  and  every  night  serve 
another  interest.  Sir,  the  stipend  is  so  inconsiderable,  it 
will  not  pay  the  charge  and  trouble  of  remooving  my  selfe 
and  family.  It  is  wholly  arbitrary ;  for  the  triers  may  over- 
throw it ;  or  the  vicar  may  forbid  it ;  or  the  subscribers  may 
die,  or  grow  weary,  or  poore,  or  be  absent.  I  beseech  you. 
Sir;  pay  my  thankes  to  your  friend,  who  had  so  much  kind- 
nesse  for  mee  as  to  intend  my  benefitt :  I  thinke  myselfe  no 
lease  obliged  to  him  and  you  than  if  I  had  accepted  it. 

''  Sir,  I  am  well  pleased  with  the  pious  meditations  and 
the  extracts  of  a  religious,  spirit  which  I  read  in  your  excel- 
lent letter.  I  can  say  nothing  at  present  but  this:  that  I 
Impe  in  a  short  progression  you  will.be  wholly  immerged  in 
the  delices  and  joyes  of  religion;  and  as  I  perceive  your 
rdiah  and  gust  of  the  things  of  the  world  goes  off  con- 
tiDually ;  so  you  will  be  invested  with  new  capacities,  and 
entertained  vrith  new  appetites:  I  say  with  ne\iir  appetites; 
for  in  religion  every  new  degree  of  love  is  a  new  appetite^ 
as  in  the  schooles  we  say,  every  single  angel  does  make  a 
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speeieSy  and  <Ufiere  more  than  numerioally  from  an  angdi  of 
ih%  same  order  ^ 

"  Your  question  concemtng  interest  hath  in  it  no  diSr 
Ottlty  as  you  have  prudently  stated  it.  For  in  the  cas^,  you 
have  only  made  yourselfe  a  merchant  with  them ;  onely  you 
take  lease,  that  you  be  secured ;  as  you  pay  a  fine  to  the 
Assurance  Office.  I  am  onely  to  adde  diis.  You  are  neither 
directly  nor  coUateraUy  to  engage  the  debtor  to  pay  mote 
than  is  allowed  by  law.  It  is  necessary  that  you  imploy 
youre  money  some  way  for  the  advantage  of  your  family. 
You  may  lawfully  buy  land,  or  traffique,  or  exchange  it  to 
your  profit.  You  may  doe  this  by  yourselfe  or  by  another, 
and  you  may  as  well  get  something  as  he  get  more,  and  that 
as  well  by  money  as  by  land  or  goods ;  for  one  is  as  valuable 
in  estimation  of  merchants  and  of  all  the  world  as  any  thing 
else  can  be :  and  mee  thinkes,  no  man  should  deny  mony 
to  be  valuable,  that  remembers,  every  man  parts  with  what 
he  hath  for  mony :  and  as  lands  are  of  a  price,  then  [when] 
they  are  sold  for  ever,  and  when  they  are  parted  with  for  a 
yeare,  so  is  money  :  since  the  imployment  of  it  is  as  apt  to 
minister  to  gaine  as  lands  are  to  rent.  Mony  and  lands  are 
equally  the  matter  of  increase :  to  both  of  them  our  industry 
must  [be]  applied,  or  else  the  profit  will  cease:  now  as  a 
tenant  of  lands  may  plough  for  mee,  so  a  tenant  of  money 
may  goe  to  sea  and  traffique  for  mee  ♦♦♦*♦*  ♦  *  ♦  i.** 

Whatever  reluctance  Taylor  may  have  felt  to  remove  to 
such  a  distance  from  his  English  friends,  was  overcome^ 
however,  by  die  prospects  held  out  in  the  country  to  which 
he  was  destined.  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Petty,  whose 
survey  of  Ireland  by  the  command  of  government  luid  made 
him  abundantly  and  most  profitably  skilled  in  the  extent 
and'  value  of  ^  forfeited  lands,  offered  to  procure  him  a 
purdiase  on  very  advantageous  tenns,  and  recommended 
him  by  letter  to  several  persons  of  talent  and  influence  in 
thai  kingdom*  He  had  similar  letters  to  ttie  lord  chancellor 
of  Ireland ;  to  the  lord  Pepys ;  to  Tomlinson,  the  regicide 
general;  and  the  lord  chief  baron;  and  (what  may  be  ra^ 
girded  as  an  additional  pvMf  of  his  high  estimation  with 
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aH  parties  in  the  state)  even  Cromwell  gave  him  a  passport 
and  protection  for  himself  and  family  under  his  sign  manual 
and  privy  signet.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  intrusive 
government  were  not  sorry  to  remove  to  a  distance  from 
scenes  where  he  might  be  dangerous^  a  man  of  so  steady 
loyalty,  and  of  talents  so  distinguished  ^. 

^Thni^  famished,  he  aj^ears  to  have  left  London  during 
the  month  of  June,  and,  dienceforward,  to  have  divided  his 
residence  between  Lisbume  and  Portmore,  about  eight  miles 
distant  from  that  town.  Perhaps,  indeed,  he  only  visited 
Lisbiime  for  the  discharge  of  his  weekly  lectureship,  smce 
the  tradition  of  his  descendants  determines  him  to  have 
chiefly,  if  not  always,  occupied  a  house  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  his  patron's  mansion ;  and  to  have  often 
preached  to  a  small  congregation  of  loyalists  in  the  half- 
mined  church  of  Kilulta. 

It  is  in  this  last  named  parish  that  the  mansion  of  Por^ 
more  then  stood,  built  after  a  plan  by  Inigo  Jones,  in  a  style 
of  almost  princely  magnificence,  of  which  the  stables,  yet 
remaining,  are  a  noble,  though  melancholy  vestige.  The 
park  is  washed  by  the  great  lake  of  Lough  Neagh,  and  by 
a  smaller  mere  called  Lough  Bag  (or  the  Little  Lake),  each 
studded  with  romantic  islets ;  to  some  of  which,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  vicinity,  it  was  Taylor's  frequent 
practice  to  retire  for  the  purposes  of  study  or  devotion. 
Ram  Island,  in  Lough  Neagh,  and  a  smaller  rock  in  Lough 
Bag,  are  said  to  have  been  his  favourites;  the  one  a  mile 
from  Portmore,  the  other  about  half  the  distance.  The  first 
is  distinguished  by  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  by  one  of 
those  tidl  round  towers  of  uncertain  use  and  origin,  which 
are  a  romantic  and  characteristic  feature  of  Irish  scenery. 
The  other  is  still  more  retired  and  tranquil ;  and  both  have 
been  descitbed  to  me  as  scenes  where  a  paintef,  a  poet,  or  a 
devout  contemplatist,  might  alike  delight  to  linger.  Retired 
as  the  situation  of  Portmore  was,  his  lectureship  may  have 
aflbrded  an  nse^l  employment  for  his  characteristic  elo«' 
qjatdte'i  and  he  found  abundant  leisure,  in  security  and 
comparative  s<^tade,  for  the  labours  by  which  his  heait 
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was  dirided,  his  daily  and  hourly  devotions,  and  the  coift- 
pletion  of  his  Ductor  Dubitantium. 

Poor  and  dependent  as  Taylor  still  continued,  this  warf, 
probably,  the  happiest  part  of  his  life.  Both  now,  and 
when  in  possession  of  wealth  and  dignity,  he  displayed  a 
natural  attachment  to  the  neighbourhood  which  had  aflforded 
him  such  an  asylum ;  and  there  are  few  of  his  letters  from 
Ireland  which  do  not  speak  of  the  situation  of  his  delightful 
retirement  with  affection,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  Provi- 
dence who  had  placed  him  there. 

Of  these  letters,  the  first  is  from  Lisnagarvy,  as  Lisbume 
was  anciently  called;  though,  even  in  Taylor's  day,  the 
appellation  was  nearly  obsolete.  Of  the  sect  which  he  de- 
scribes, I  have  been  able  to  acquire  no  further  information  ^ 
The  anxiety  which  he  expresses  after  literary  news  may  be 
easily  understood  and  appreciated.  For  the  rest,  I  think  we 
-may  perceive  a  tone  of  hilarity  in  his  letter  which  bespeaks 
a  mind  at  ease,  and  which  is  remarkably  different  from  the 
constrained  and  desponding  feeling  by  which  many  of  his 
former  communications  are  distinguished. 

"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  Lisnagan'y,  April  9,  I6d9. 

*'  Honoured  Sir,-— I  feare  I  am  so  unfortunate  as  that 
I  forgot  to  leave  with  you  a  direction  how  you  might,  if  you 
pleased  to  honour  me  with  a  letter,  refresh  my  soUtude  with 
notice  of  your  health  and  that  of  your  relatives,  that  I  may 
rejoyce  and  give  God  thankes  for  the  blessing  and  prosperity 
of  my  dearest  and  most  honoured  friends.  I  have  kept  close 
all  the  winter,  that  I  might,  without  interruption,  attend  to 
the  finishing  of  the  imployment  I  was  engaged  in :  which 
now  will  have  no  longer  delay  than  what  it  meetes  in  the 
printer's  hands.  But,  Sir,  I  hope  that  by  this  time  you  have 
finished  what  you  have  so  prosperously  begun,— your  owne 
•Lucretius.  I  desire  to  receive  notice  of  it  from  youraelfe, 
and  what  other  designes  you  are  upon  in  order  to  the  pro- 
moting or  adorning  learning :  for  I  am  confidezit  you  wiU  be 
as  useful  and  profitable  as  you  can  be,  that,  by  the  worthiest 
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testimoniesy  it  ihay  by  posterity  be  remembered  that  you  did 
lire.  Biit,  Sir,  I  pray  say  to  me  something  concerning  the 
state  of  learning ;  how  is  any  art  or  science  Hkely  to  im- 
proove  ?  what  good  bookes  are  lately  publike  ?  what  learned 
men,  abroad  or  at  home,  begin  anew  to  fill  the  mouth  of 
fame,  in  the  places  of  the  dead  Salmasius,  Vossius,  MoceUn, 
Sirmond,  Rigaltius,  Des  Cartes,  Gralileo,  Peiresk,  Petavius, 
and  the  excellent  persons  of  yesterday?  1  perceive  here  that 
there  is  a  new  sect  rising  in  England ;  the  Perfectionists ; 
for  three  men  that  wrote  an  Examen  of  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Assembly,  whereof  one  was  Dn  Drayton,  and 
is  now  dead,  did  starte  some  very  odde  things ;  but  especially 
one,  in  pursuance  of  the  doctrine  of  Castellio,  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  give  unto  God  perfect  unsinning  obedience,  and  to 
have  perfection  of  degrees  in  this  life.  The  doctrine  was 
opposed  by  an  obscure  person,  one  John  Tendring ;  but 
learnedly  enough  and  wittily  maintained  by  another  of  the 
triumvirate,  W.  Parker,  who  indeed  was  the  worst  of  the 
three ;  but  he  takes  his  hint  from  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Drayton, 
which,  since  his  death,  Parker  hath  published,  and  endea- 
vours to  justify.  I  am/informed  by  a  worthy  person,  that 
there  are  many  of  them  who  pretend  to  great  sanctity  and 
great  revelations  and  skill  in  all  Scriptures,  which  they 
expound  almost  wholly  to  spiritual  and  mysterious  purposes. 
I  knew  nothing,  or  but  extremely  little,  of  them  when  I  was 
in  England ;  but  further  off  I  heare  most  newes.  If  you 
caa  informe  youjrselfe  concerning  them,  I  would  faine  be 
instructed  concerning  their  designe,  and  the  circumstances 
of  their  life  and  doctrine.  For  they  live  strictly,  and  in 
many  things  speake  rationally,  and  in  some  things  very 
confidently.  They  excell  the  Socinians  in  the  strictnesse 
of  their  doctrine ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  fall  extremely  short 
of  then^  in  their  expositions  of  the  practical  Scripture.  If 
yo«  inquire  after  the  men  of  Dr.  Cell's  church,  possibly 
you  may  leame  much :  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  thing  is 
worth  inquiry.  Their  bookes  are  printed  by  Thos.  New- 
Gpmb  in  London,  but  where  is  not  set  downe.  The  Examen 
of  the  Assemblie's  Confession  is  highly  worth  perusing,  both 
for  the  strangenesse  of  some  of  the  things  in  it,  and  the 
learning  of  many  of  them. 

^*  Sir,  you  see  how  1  am  glad  to  make  an  occasion  to 
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talke  with  yoa :  thoagh  I  oan  never  want  a  just  opportunity 
and  title  to  write  to  you  as  long  as  I  have  the  memory  of 
those  many  actions  of  loving  kindnesse  by  which  you  have 
obliged^ 

"  Honodr'd  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  and  indeared  friend 

''  and  humble  servant, 

«  JER.  TAYLOR. 

''  Be  pleased  to  present  my  humble  service  to  your 
honoured  and  worthy  brother  in  Covent  Ghirden. 

''  I  suppose  my  servant  will  wayte  on  you  with  this 
letter ;  but  if  he  misses  you,  if  you  please  at  any  time  to 
write  to  me,  if  you  send  it  to  Mr.  Allestree,  stationer,  at  the 
Bell,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  it  will  come  to  me  safely''." 

Whatever  were  the  aids  conferred  on  him  by  his  new 
friends,  of  which  I  regret  my  inability  to  give  a  further 
account,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  place  him  above  the 
necessity  of  Evelyn's  yearly  pension,  which  that  excellent 
man  continued  to  pay,  though,  as  it  should  seem,  from  nar- 
rower means  than  before,  and  with  some  degree  of  incon- 
venience. Nor  was  even  the  solitary  paradise  of  Portmore 
able  to  exempt  him  from  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  time,  and 
the  effects  of  private  malice :  a  person  named  Tandy,  whom 
Taylor  calls  **  a  madman,''  and  who  appears,  by  Lord 
Conway's  letters,  to  have  been  something  like  an  agent  to 
difierent  noble  families,  out  of  pure  jealousy  that  the  new- 
comer stood  more  in  favour  with  his  patrons  than  himself, 
and  was  a  more  welcome  and  frequent  guest  at  their  houses, 
denounced  him  to  the  Irish  Privy  Council  as  a  dangerous 
and  disaffected  character,  and,  mote  particularly,  as  having 
used  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  ceremony  of  private  bap- 
tism. Taylor  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
alarmed,  but  Conway  expresses  himself  on  the  subject  with 
a  degree  of  feeling  which  does  him  honour;  and  with  an 
indignation  against  the  informer,  not  unnatural  in  one  who 
conceived  that,  in  attacking  his  friend,  that  informer  was 

^  ETdyii  Papers,  ined.  / 
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tmtliiig  iiimsMf  with  ingrttteide,.  To  this  vetetion  Tftylor 
alludes  in  the  following  letter,  in  which,  as  will  be  obsenrdd^ 
he  also  speaks  of  the  Perfectionists,  with  a  degree  of  interest 
and  cariosity  which  the  sect  may  seem  to  have  beeti  of  t(k> 
importance  to  desenre. 


«•  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

*'  Portmore,  June  4,  1659. 

"Honoured  Sir,  —  I  have  reason  to  take  a  great 
pleasure  that  you  are  pleased  so  perfectly  to  retaine  me  in 
your  memory  and  affections,  as  if  I  were  still  neere  you,  a 
ptftner  of  your  converse,  or  could  possibly  oblige  you.  But 
I  shall  attribute  this  so  wholly  to  your  goodnesse,  your 
piety  and  candour,  that  I  am  sure  nothing  on  my  part  caa 
incite  or  continue  the  least  part  of  those  civilities  an4en-» 
dearements  by  which  you  have  often,  and  still  continue  to 
oblige  me.  Sir,  I  received  your  two  little  bookes>  and  am 
very  much  pleased  vnth  the  golden  booke  of  St.  Chrysostom^ 
OD  which  your  epistle  hath  put  a  black  enamel,  and  made  a 
pretty  monument  for  your  dearest,  strangest  miracle  of  a 
lx>y;  and  when  I  read  it,  I  could  not  choose  but  observe 
St  Paul's  rule :  JUbam  cum  flerUibus.  I  paid  a  teare  at  the 
hearse  of  that  sweet  child.  Your  other  little  Enchiridion  is 
an  emanation  of  an  ingenious  spirit;  and  there  are  in  it 
observations,  the  like  of  which  are  seldom  made  by  young 
travellers"* ;  and  though  by  the  publication  of  these,  you 
have  been  civil  and  courteous  to  the  commonwealth  of 
feamiiig,  yet  I  hope  you  will  proceed  to  oblige  us  in  some 
greater  instances  of  your  owne.  I  am  much  pleased  witli 
your  ¥raye  of  translation  ;  and  if  you  would  proceed  in  the 
same  method,  and  give  us  in  English  some  devout  pieces  of 
the  fathers,  and  your  own  annotations  upon  them,  you  would 
doe  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  publicfce.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot 
easily  consent  diat  you  should  lay  aside  your  Lucretius,  and 
havitig  beene  requited  yourselfe  by  your  labour,  I  cannot 
perceive  why  you  should  not  give  us  the  same  recreation, 
since  it  will  be  greater  to  us  than  it,  could  be  to  yoy,  to 
whom  it  was  allayed  by  your  great  labour :  especially  you 
having^given  us  so  large  an  essay  of  your  ability  to  doe  it ; 

>  Note(Z.)  >rNot€(A.A.) 
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anid  the  worid  having  given  you  an  essay  of  their  accept 
tationofit. 

*'  Sir,  that  Pallavicini  whom  you  mention^  is  the  audior 
of  the  late  history  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  two  volumea 
in  folio«  in  Italian.  I  have  seene  it,  but  had  not  leisure  to 
peruse  it  so  much  as  to  give  any  judgment  of  the  man  by  it. 
Besides  this,  he  hath  published  two  little  manuals  in  12m6. 
Asaertionum  Theologicamm:  but  these  speake  but  very  little 
of  the  man.  His  history,  indeed,  is  a  great  undertaking, 
and  his  family  (for  he  is  of  the  Jesuit  order),  use  to  sell  the 
booke  by  crying  up  the  man :  but  I  thinke  I  saw  enough  *of 
it  to  suspect  the  expectation  is  much  bigger  then  the  thing. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Baxter  undervalues  the  gentry  of 
England.  You  know  what  spirit  he  is  of,  but  I  suppose  h% 
hath  met  with  his  match :  for  Mr.  Peirs  hath  attacked  him : 
and  they  are  joyn'd  in  the  lists".  I  have  not  seene  Mr. 
Thomdike's  booke.  You  make  me  desirous  of  it,  because 
you  call  it  elaborate  :  but  I  like  not  the  title  nor  the  subject, 
and  the  man  is  indeed  a  very  good  and  a  learned  man,  but 
I  have  not  seen  much  prosperity  in  his  writings :  but  if  h^ 
have  so  well  chosen  the  questions,  there  is  no  peradventur^ 
but  he  hath  tumbled  into  his  heape  many  choice  materials^ 
I  am  much  pleased  that  you  promise  to  inquire  into  the 
way  of  the  Perfectionists ;  but  I  thinke  L.  Pembroke  and 
Mrs.  Joy,  and  the  Lady  Wildgoose,  are  none  of  that  number. 
I  assure  you,  some  very  learned  and  very  sober  person^ 
have  given  up  their  names  to  it.  Castellio  is  their  great 
patriarch:  and  his  Dialogue  An  per  Spir.  5.  homo  potdt 
perfecti  obedire  legi  Dei,  is  their  first  essay.  Parker  haA 
written  something  lately  of  it,  and  in  Dr.  OelPs  last  booke 
in  folio  there  is  much  of  it.  Indeed,  you  say  right  thfit 
they  take  in  Jacob  Behmen,but  that  is  upon  another  account, 
and  they  understand  him  as  nurses  doe  their  children's  im- 
perfect language ;  something  by  use,  and  much  by  fancy.  I 
hope.  Sir,  in  your  next  to  me  (for  I  flatter  myselfe  to  have 
the  happinesse  of  receiving  a  letter  from  you  sometimes), 
you  will  account  to  me  of  some  hopes  concerning  some 
settlement,  or  some  peace  to  religion.    I  feare  my  peace  i^ 

»  Note(B.B.)  Wood*8  Athen.  ▼ol.  ii.  p.  5i)8. 
•  Note  (C.C.)  Wood,  vol.  i.  p.  461. 
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Iiehnd  is  likely  to  be  slrort;  for  a  Presbyterian  and  a 
Timdman  have  informed  against  me  as  a  dangerous  man  to' 
their  religion ;  and  for  using  the  signe  of  the  crosse  in 
baptisme.  The  worst  event  of  the  information  which  I  feare, 
is  my  retume  into  England^  which  although  I  am  not 
desirous  it  should  be  upon  these  termes ;  yet  if  it  be  without 
Biuch  violence,  I  shall  not  be  much  troubled, 

*^  Sir,  I  doe  account  myselfe  extremely  obliged  to  your 
kindaesse  and  charity,  in  your  continued  care  of  me  and' 
bounty  to  me;  it  is  so  much  the  more,  because  I  have 
alm(Mt  from  all  men  but  yourselfe,  suffered  some  diminution 
of  their  kindnesse,  by  reason  of  my  absence,  for  as  the 
Spaniard  sayes,  *  The  dead  and  the  absent  have  but  few 
friends/  But,  Sir,  I  account  myselfe  infinitely  oblig'd  to 
you,  much  for  your  pension,  but  exceedingly  much  more  for 
your  afiection,  which  you  have  so  signally  expressed  I 
pray.  Sir,  be  pleased  to  present  my  humble  service  to  your 
two  honoured  brothers :  I  shall  be  ashamed  to  make  any 
addresse,  or  pay  my  thankes  in  words  to  them,  till  my  Rule 
of  Conscience  be  publioke,  and  that  is  all  the  way  I  have  to 
pay  my  debts;  that  and  my  prayers  that  God  would ^ 
Sir,  Mr.  Martin,  Bookseller,  at  the  Bell,  in  St.  Paul^ 
Chi|rcli-3^rd,  is  my  correspondent  in  London,  and  what- 
soever he  receives,  he  transmits  it  to  me  carefully;  and 
so  wilt  Mr.  Royston,  though  I  doe  not  often  imploy  hiim 
now.  Sir,  I  feare  I  have  tir'd  you  with  an  impertinent  letter, 
bat  I  have  felt  your  charity  to  be  so  great  as  to  doe  mucb 
more  then  to  pardon  the  excesse  of  my  affections.  Sir,  I 
hope  that  you  and  I  remember  one  another  when  we  are 
upon  our  knees.  I  doe  not  thinke  of  coming  to  London  till 
the  latter  end  of  summer  or  the  spring,  if  I  can  enjoy  my 
qsietnesse  here ;  but  then  I  doe  if  God  permit :  but  beg  to 
be  in  this  interval  refreshed  by  a  letter  from  yon  at  your 
leisure,  for,  indeed,  in  it  will  b^  a  great  pleasure  and  endear^ 

•  •         • 

ment  to, 

**  Honoured  Sib, 

'<  Your  very  oblig'd,  most  affectionate  and  humble  servant^ 

"  JER.  TAYLOR%'' 

F  Note(D,D.)  •  Evelyn  Papen,  in^d. 
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in  coniequeiice  of  the  infonbatioYi  Uid  against  Taylor, 
a  warrant  was  issued  to  the  Gtorernor  of  Carrickfergus,  by 
the  Irish  Privy  Council,  to  bring  him  before  them  for  exi^ 
qoination'.  In  the  minutes  of  the  council  no  other  entry 
Qocurs  relating  to  him,  and  it  is»  therefore,  probable  that  hk 
ftiends  had  power  to  obtain  his  speedy  discharge.  Tht 
journey,  however,  to  Dublin,  in  the  heart  of  winter,  was 
sufficient  to  throw  him  into  a  severe  illness,  which, 
perhaps,  was  admitted  by  the  government  as  a  plea  fbi^ 
letting  him  off  more  easily.  , 

In  the  letter  of  Lady  Wray,  to  which  I  have  already  sa 
often  referred,  it  is  said  that  he  about  this  time  "  suffer^ 
much  firom  Sir  Phelim  O'Nial."  But  this  is,  evidently,  a 
circumstance  respecting  which  her  memory  had  deceived 
her,  since  that  weak  and  cruel  chieftain  had  suffered  death 
aom^  years  before  Taylor's  arrival  in  Ireland.  From  hie 
kindred  and  clan,  at  diis  time,  a  loyalist  had  nothing  to 
apprehend,  even  if  they  had  possessed  the  power  of  injuring 
hiin;  ftnd  the  O'Nials,  as  well  as  all  the  other  Irish  Sqpts, 
bad  been  completely  crushed  by  the  dreadful  severities  of 
Ireton  and  CromweU.  In  1666,  however,  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Tyrone  was  really  infested,  for  some  time,  by 
bands  of  Tories  and  White  Boys',  and,  if  Taylor  kept  a 
Qurm,  as  from  various  circumstances  he  appears  to  have  done^ 
it  is  possible,  that  his  cattle  may,  on  some  occasion,  have 
been  stolen;  a  circumstance  which  might  be  easily  e3&> 
aggerated  by  fiftmily  tradition,  till  it  became,  in  the  naiTatiod 
of  his  grandchild,  a  persecution  by  the  Roman  Catholics^ 
But,  if  it  had  been  any  thing  considerable,  we  should  hav^ 
found,  in  all  probability,  some  mention  of  it  in  his  letters ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  I  am  assured  that  the  traditions  of  tlie 
country  imply  that  with  the  peasantry  of  thi^t  persuasion,  his 
amiable  temper  and  ascetic  habits  rendered  him  an  object  of 
regard  and  veneration. 

It  was  this,  perhaps,  which  gave  occasion  to  a.renawal 
of  the  report  of  his  inclination  to  Popery,  of  which  he  comr 
plains  in  his  '*  Letters  to  Persons  changed  in  their  Religioii/* 
which,  though  not  now  published,  appear  to  have  been 
written  about  this  time.    No  new  work  of  his  issued  from 

'  Netc  (S.E.)  •  Rawdon  Paperti  fp.  tlS,  ff5,  &c. 
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fhe  press  this  year,  for  iihe  *^  Ephesian  Matron"  id  appre* 
liended  by  Mr.  Bonney  to  have  been  merely  a  reprint  of  that 
story  as  told  in  the  Holy  Dyings  The  following  letter, 
however,  was  published  in  the  0afcnoiKoyia  of  Dr.  John 
Steame,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Dablin ;  and  is  interesting,  as  being,  except  the  interminable 
Epitaph  on  Lady  Carbery,  the  only  remaining  specimen  of 
the  author's  Latinity.  The  conclading  compliment  is  lively 
and  elegant.  For  the  rest,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  flatters 
so  beautiftilly  in  a  learned  language  as  in  English.  With 
the  poor  book  which  is  beslavered  with  such  deglutttious 
phrases  I  have  no  acquaintance. 

>  ^  Viro  amicissimo  et  integerrimo  Johanni  Steame, 
Medicines  et  Philosophise  Professori  Doctissimo,  ivxatpttf. 

**  Qoam  primiim  earum  mihi  facta  est  copia,  in  schedas 
tuas  involaverunt  oculi  et  mens,  amor  et  acumep,  et  tota 
quanta  est  curiositatis  supellex,  ut  discemerem  quicquid 
id  fait  quod  parturiens  et  ferax  ingenium  in  lucem 
hodiemam  destin&rat  bono  publico. 

''  Tarn  rect^  novi  ingenium  tuum,  Steami  doctissime,  ex 
monumentis  publicis,  et  privatis  prseclarsB  tuee  eruditionis 
indicibus^  ut  difficile  non  fuerit  hariolari  quid  intilks  lateret 
in  Enchiridio  quod  feattnantii^  singularis  tua  humanitas 
pnuniserat,  enimver5  nee  falsus  fiii.  Prsesensit  enim  animus 
me  in  hisce  tabulis,  ingenii  cupedias  et  bellaria,  philosophiiB 
inveota  non  valgaria,  rationis  od^pv  iuffvifMOj  Artis  Medicaa, 
qoam  hodi&  in  Hibemisa  metropoli  adomas,  specunen  non 
mediocre :  at  cdm  irrueram  in  interloquium,  (placide  enim  et 
moderate  tot  rpayifiara  adire,  nee  enim  diffitebor,  impos 
plane  fui,)  me  divinum  sensi;  et  quem  praegustaveram, 
lepid^  quidem  vaticinatus  qualem  perl^cturus  eram  libellum, 
eom  demiim  aut  aviditks,  ne  totum  non  exhaurirem^  aut 
pitisaain,^  ne  citius  quam  volueram  clauderetur  festum, 
eeite  mirft  cam  ingluvie  non  uno  modo  ordinate,  ingessi  in 
animam  meum :  et  tandem  ruminana  quod  delibaveram,  sensi 
dariasim^  (et  leetatus  sum)  scientiee  reconditioris  arcana 
nstrata,  ingenii  incomparabilis  ivixupituna,  veritatis  illustre 
et  ingenuum  ministerium,.  et  qusestiones  nodosas  satis^  sed 
nec  inotilesy  quas  aut  solvisti  dextr^,  aut  dissecuisti  strenn^, 

t  Bonney,  Life,  p.  274. 
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in  omnibus  Tel  Aristoteli  Vel  Alexandro  BUppar:  adeo  nt 
non  ineptum  judicayerim  gratulari  ReipablicsB  Literaris  hoc 
novum  emergens  decusy  imo  et  tibi  in  aurem  insusurrare 
quam  fsdiciler  Spartam  banc  exoraavens ;  certe  bono  publico, 
honoii  Academise  Dubliniensis,  usui  et  omamento  lite<r 
ratorum,  saluti  sedentis  et  desidis  turbee  cogitabundorum 
hominum,  quinimo  et  inclytsB  fame  tues.  Tantum  est: 
nihil  enim  superest,  nisi  ut  te  amem^  ut  legam^  ut  relegam, 
et  ut  (quod  vovit  Socrates  in  intuitu  et  speculatione  mortis^) 
ego  pro  tuis  de  morte  prsBclaris  lucubrationibus  et  longsevi- 
tatis  salutaribus  documentis  nuncuparem  Galium  .Ssculapio; 
vel  potius  tibi  (quod  Apollinis  filio  Heraclides  constituit,) 
ixaiioy  Mfrivnv  xf^^  '^o^  Syioou.  Serpentem  autem  et  caneiji 
in  8dde  .Ssculapii  tu  cave.  Etenim  non  ita  pridem  sensisti 
mordaoium  animalculorum  morsiunculas.    Vale. 

''Ex  amsenissimo  recessu  in  Portmore  dedit 

«  JEREMIAS  TAYIjOR, 
"  S.S.  Th.  ProfeMor.** 

What  follows  is  of  a  very  different  character. 

«<  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQUIRE. 

"  Honoured  and  deare  Sir, -^  Yours  dated  July 
23d,  I  received  not  till  All  Saints  day:  it  seemes  it 
was  stbpp'd  by  the  intervening  troubles  in  England*: 
but  it  was  lodged  in  a  good  hand,  and  came  safely  aiK^ 
mibroken  to  me.  I  must  needes  beg  the  favour  of  you 
that  I  may  receive  from  you  an  account  of  your  health 
and  present  conditions,  and  of  your  family ;  for  1  feare 
concerning  all  my  friends,  but  especially  for  those  few  very 
choice  ones  I  have,  lest  the  present  troubles  may  have 
done  them  any  violence  in  their  affaires  or  content.  It.  is 
now  long  since  that  cloud  passed;  and  though  I  suppose 
the  sky  is  yet  full  of  meteors  and  evil  prognostics,  yet  you 
all  have  time  to  consider  concerning  your  peace  and  your 
securityes.  That  was  not  Gk>d's  time  to  relieve  his  churdi, 
and  i  cannot  understand  from  what  quarter  that  wind  blew, 
and  whether  it  was  for  us  or  against  us.  But  God  disposes 
all  things  wisely ;  and  religion  can  receive  no  detriment  or 

•  N0te(F.F.)  . 
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•diminutibn  but  by  onr  owne  fault.  I  long.  Sir/ to  come  to 
couTeree  with  you;  for  I  promise  to  myselfe  that  I  may 
-  receive  from  you  an  excellent  account  of  your  progression 
'  in  religion,  and  that  you  are  entred  into  the  experimental 
and  secret  way  of  it,  which  is  that  state  of  excellency  whe- 
ther [whither]  good  persons  use  to  arrive  afler  a  state  of  re- 
pentance and  caution.  My  retirement  in  this  solitary  place 
hath  been,  I  hope,  of  some  advantage  to  me  as  to  this  state 
of  religion,  in  which  I  am  yet  but  a  novice,  but  by  the  good- 
ness of  God,  I  see  fine  things  before  me  whither  I  am  con- 
tending. It  is  a  great,  but  a  good  worke,  and  I  beg  of  you 
to  assist  me  with  your  prayers,  and  to  obtaine  of  God  for 
me  that  I  may  arrive  to  that  height  of  love  and  union  with 
God,  which  is  given  to  all  those  soules  who  are  very  deare 
to  God.  Sir,  if  it  please  God,  I  purpose  to  be  in  London  in 
April  next,  where  I  hope  for  the  comfort  of  conversing  with 
you.  In  the  meane  time,  be  pleas'd  to  accept  my  thankes 
for  your  great  kindnesse  in  taking  care  of  me  in  that  token 
you  were  pleased  to  leave  with  Mr.  Martin.  I  am  sorry 
the  evil  circumstances  of  the  times  made  it  any  way  afflictive 
or  inconvenient.  I  had  rather  you  should  not  have  been 
burden'd  than  that  I  should  have  received  kindnesse  on  hard 
conditions  to  you.  Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  your  studies  now, 
for  I  suppose  you  are  very  buisy  there :  but  I  shall  desire 
the  favour  that  I  may  know  what  you  are  now  doing,  for  you 
cannot  seperate  your  affaires  from  being  of  concerne  to, 

**  Dears  Sir, 
**  Your  very  affectionate  friend  and  humble  servant, 
«  Portmore,  Nov.  3, 1669."  "  JER.  TAYLOB  ".'^ 

With  such  humility  did  the  author  of  the  **  Holy  Living 
and  Dying''  regard  his  own  attainments  in  religion,  and  such 
were  his  impressions  of  the  happiness  and  consolation,  even 
in  this  life,  conferred  by  a  pure  and  exalted  piety !  If  there 
is  something  mystic  in  the  tone  which  he  adopts,  and  we 
are  reminded,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  of  his  previous  inquiries 
concerning  the  Perfectionists,  let  it  be  remembered  that  his 
subsequent,  no  less  than  his  preceding  writings,  bear  tes- 

>  Evelyn  Paperi,  incd. 
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timony  to  bis  freedom  from  any  error  of  the  kind ;  and  thut 
his  devotion,  through  life»  appears  to  have  continued  aa  we 
have  hitherto  seen  it,  however  intense,  however  unremitted, 
however  (I  had  almost  said)  seraphic, — yet  practical,  peaoe^ 
ful»  energetic,  and  orderly; — of  a  kind  which,  instead  of 
seeking  food  in  visions  of  enthusiastic  rapture,  or  displayii^ 
itself  in  a  fantastical  adoption  of  new  toys  and  instruments 
of  theopathy,  made  him  Uie  better  friend,  the  better  parent, 
the  better  servant  of  the  state,  the  better  member  and 
governor  of  that  church  which  he  had  defended  in  h«r 
deepest  adversities. 

Those  adversities  were  now  drawing  to  an  end,  thougli 
Taylor  could  not  foresee  it,  and,  as  appears  from  some 
expressions  in  the  preceding  letter,  was  uncertain  whether  the 
aspect  of  the  times  portended  good  or  an  increase  of  evil.  His 
journey  to  London,  however,  which  we  have  seen  him  already 
meditating,  and  which  he  again  promises  to  his  friend  and 
himself,  in  the  letter  which  stands  next  in  the  series,  was  as 
well  timed  for  his  own  prospects  and  future  advancement,  as 
if  he  had  really  been  in  the  secret  of  Monk's  intentions. 

•*  TO  JOHN  EVELYN,  ESQ. 

«  Portmore,  Feb.  10, 16f|. 

"  Honoured   and    dears   Sir, — I   received  youtrs 
of  December  2,  in  very  good  time,  but  although  it  came 
to  me  .before  Christmas,  yet  it  pleased  Ood,  about  that 
time,  to  lay  his  gentle  hand  upon  me ;  for  I  ^ad  beene, 
in  the  worst  of  our  winter  weather,  sent  for  to  Dublin  by 
our  late  Anabaptist  commissioners;  and  found  the  evil  of 
it  so  great,  that  in  my  going  I  began  to  be  ill :  but,  in  my 
return,  had  my  ill  redoubled  and  fixed :  but  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  restore  my  health,  I  hope '  ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam ;' 
and  now  that  I  can  easily  write,  I  return  you  my  very  hearty 
thanks  for  your  very  obliging  letter,  and  particularly  for  tte 
inclosed.     Sir;  the  Apology  you  were  pleased  to  send  me,  I 
read  both  privately  and  heard  it  read  publikely  with  no 
little  pleasure  and  satisfaction.    The  materials  are  worthy; 
and  the  dress  is  clean,  and  orderly,  and  beauteous :  and  I 
wish  that  all  men  in  the  nation  were  obliged  to  read  it  twice : 
it  is  impossible  but  it  must  doe  good  to  those  guilty  persons 
to  whom  it  is  not  impossible  to  repent.   Your  Character  hath 
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»  giMl  part  of  a  wordiy  reward,  that  it  it  translated  into  a 
language  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  read  by  Tery  many '  beaux 
esprita.'  But  that  which  I  promise  to  myself  as  an  excellent 
entertainment^  is  your  '  Elysium  Britannicumr/  But»  Sir, 
being  you  intend  it  to  the  purposes  of  piety  as  well  as 
pleasure,  why  doe  you  not  rather  call  it  Paradisua  dian 
Elysium ;  since  the  word  is  used  by  the  Hellenish  Jewes  to 
si^iify  ^any  place  of  spiritual  and  immaterial  jdeasure,  a&d 
excludes  not  the  material  and  secular.  Sir ;  I  know  you  are 
such  a '  curieux/  and  withal  so  diligent  and  inquisitiye^  that 
not  many  things  of  the  delicacy  of  learning,  relating  to  your 
subject,  can  escape  you ;  and,  therefore,  it  woidd  be  gpreat 
imprudence  in  me  to  offer  my  little  mite  to  your  already 
digested  heape.  I  hope,  ere  long,  to  haye  the  honour  to 
waite  on  you»  and  to  see  some  parts  and  steps  of  your  pro* 
gression :  and  then  if  I  see  I  can  bring  any  thing  to  your 
building,  though  but  hair  and  stickes,  I  shall  not  be  wanting 
in  expressing  my  readinesse  to  serve  and  to  honour  you^ 
and  to  promote  such  a  worke,  than  which  I  thinke,  in  the 
world,  you  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  apt  and  a  more 
ingenious. 

'^  Sir ;  I  do  really  beare  a  share  in  your  feares  and  youlr 
sorrowes  for  your  deare  boy.  I  doe  and  shall  pray  to  God 
tot  huoa;  but  I  know  not  what  to  say  in  such  things.  If 
(iod  intends,  by  these  clouds,  to  convey  him  and  you  to 
bnghter  graces  and  more  illustrious  glories  respectively;  I 
daie  not,  with  too  much  passion,  speake  against  the  so  great 
good  of  a  person  that  is  so  deare  to  me  and  a  child  that  is 
so  deare  to  you.  But  I  hope  that  God  will  doe  what  is 
besib :  find  I  humbly  beg  of  him  to  choose  what  is  that  best 
for  you  both.  As  soon  as  the  weather  and  season  of  the 
spfiii^  gives  leave,  I  intend,  by  God's  permission,  to  retume 
to  Eiiglaiid :  and  when  I  come  to  London  with  the  first  to 
waite  on  you,  for  whom  I  have  so  great  regard,  and  from 
whom  I  have  received  so  many  testimonies  of  a  worthy 
ftiendsbip,  and  in  whom  I  know  so  much  worthinesse  is 
ckpoaited. 

'*  I  am,  most  faithfully  and  cordially, 

**  Your  very  affectionate  and  obliged  servant,  • 

"JEE.  TAYLOK'.- 
'  Note  (Q.O.)  >  Evelyn  Pspert,  intd. 
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This  journey  to  London,  though  probably  undertaliLeA 
with  no  further  expectations  than  of  seeing  his  friends,  iiiid 
giving  the  last  inspection  to  his  '  Ductor  Dubitantium/  in  its 
progress  through  the  press,— -was  propitious  to  Taylor's 
advancement.  His  name  appeared  among  the  signatures  of 
loyalists  in  London,  and  its  vicinity,  affixed  to  their  decla- 
ration of  April  24,  1660,  in  which  they  expressed  the  mode- 
ration of  their  views,  and  their  confidence  in  th^  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Monk  and  his  government.  He  was  thus  advan- 
tageously brought  under  the  notice  of  his  sovereign,  on  his 
return  to  the  throne,  as  a  faithful  adherent  to  monarchy  and 
episcopacy;  and  had  the  opportunity  of  dedicating  to  him. the 
great  work,  to  which  his  best  years  had  been  devoted, — on 
^hich,  of  all  his  compositions,  he  had  bestowed  the  most 
time  and  labour,  the  most  anxiety  and  prayer,— and  in 
which,  of  all  others,  he  seems  to  have  pleased  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  laying  the  foundations  of  his  future 
feme,  and  rendering  an  acceptable  service  to  the  cause  of 
morality  and  religion. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  received  has  altogether  answered  these  anticipations* 
With  all  its  learning,  most  widely  ransacked  and  most  pro- 
digally displayed — with  all  its  acuteness  of  argument  and 
criticism,  its  strong  practical  good  sense,  and  its  admirable 
moderation — the  "  Ductor  Dubitantium  **  has,  perhaps,  been 
among  the  least  read  and  least  popular  of  his  writings.  The 
world  have  been  less  anxious  to  study  than  to  talk  of  and 
admire  it-;  its  object,  even  at  its  fii*8t  appearance,  was,  in 
some  degree,  accounted  obsolete,  and  its  sphere  of  utility 
limited ;  and,  while  his  devotional  works  have  found  tbeir 
way  into  every  closet  and  every  cottage,  his  '  opus  magnum' 
reposes  on  the  shelves  of  our  libraries,  in  company  with  Ibe 
neglected  giants  of  an  earlier  day,  the  *  Sunmia  Sent(^- 
tiarum,'  and  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus. 

How  far  this  neglect  is  merited  or  undeserved, — how  Ar 
it  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  his  design,  or  incidental  to  the 
manner  in  which  that  design  is  executed, — a  better  oppor- 
tunity will  hereafter  be  aiForded  for  inquiring.  I  will  here 
oiily  observe,  that  the  times  in  which  it  appeared  had,  in 
themselves,  a  natural  and  inevitable  tendency  to  rob  the 
<  Ductor  Dubitantium  *  of  even  its  due  share  of  popular  notice 
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and  favour.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  feverish  excita- 
tion, which  left  men  little  desire,  and  less  leisure,  to  open 
folios  of  casuistry.  Every  body  was  agitated  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  deserved  well  or  ill  of  the  restored 
monarch  and  his  family;  and  the  hopes  of  preferment, —  the 
fears  of  persecution, —  the  triumph  of  the  loyal,  —  and  the 
doubts  of  those  few  who  saw  deeper  into  Charles's  character, 
—were  succeeded  by  a  long  and  disgusting  course  of  tyranny 
and  civil  dissension,  and  by  a  school  of  literature  and  com- 
position, of  all  others  which  this  country  has  seen  the  least 
favourable  to  genius,  and  the  most  unlike  that  style  of 
thinking  and  expression  which  had  distinguished  Jereihy 
Taylor  and  his  contemporaries. 

After  the  completion  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude  and 
importance,  it  would,  with  most  men,  have  been  no  more 
than  was  to  be  expected,  that  they  should  suspend  awhile 
the  labours  of  composition.  But  the  rapidity  of  Taylor's  pen 
was  such,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mark  the  fact,  that  only 
one  more  work  of  his  appeared  this  year, —  the '*  Worthy 
Communicant," — accompanied  by  his  beautiful  sermon  at 
the  funeral  of  Sir  George  Dalstone.  The  dowager  princess 
of  Orange  was  at  this  time  in  England,  on  a  visit  of  con- 
gratulation to  her  brother;  and  the  volume  is  inscribed  to 
her,  in  a  dedication  in  which  Taylor  eulogizes  not  only  her 
virtues,  but  those  of  the  king,  in  a  strain  which  may  be 
forgi?en  to  a  triumphant  loyalist,  when  speaking  of  a  young 
and  graceful  monarch,  whose  dignified  and  prudent  conduct 
under  misfortune,  and  whose  supposed  constancy  in  maintain- 
ing, against  all  temptations,  his  allegiance  to  the  Church  of 
England,  had  inspired  hopes  of  a  wisdom  and  piety,  which 
his  subsequent  conduct  but  too  lamentably  disappointed. 

The  merits  which  Taylor  had  to  plead  with  the  restored 
government,  were  exceeded  by  those  of  few  persons  in  his 
profession.  Of  all  the  episcopal  clergy,  old  Sanderson 
alone,  perhaps,  excepted,  there  was  none  who  could  compete 
with  him  in  the  renown  of  learning  and  genius.  His  cha- 
racter had  remained  unsullied  by  any  compliance  with  the 
factious  or  fanatical  party,  during  the  time  of  their  greatest 
triumphs.  He  had  been  the  object  of  a  more  than  common 
suspicion  and  severity,  on  the  part  of  the  usurping  govern- 
ment ;  and  even  his  polemical  antagonists  were  in  the  habit 

VOL.  I.  h 
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•  of  bearing  testimony  to  his  blameless  life,  and  the  ardour  of 
.  bis  piety.  Whether  his  union  with  the  king's  natural  sister 
was  known  or  pleaded,  may,  perhaps,  be  doubted.  If  it 
were,  it  is  possible  that  this  circumstance  may  have  contri- 
buted to  determine  the  scene  of  his  promotion;  and  that 
Charles  was  not  unwilling  to  remove  to  a  distance  a  person 
whose  piety  might  lead  him  to  reprove  many  parts  of  his 
conduct,  and  who  would  have  a'  plausible  pretence  for 
.speaking  more  freely  than  the  rest  of  the  dignified  clergy. 

It  may  be  believed,  however,  that  Taylor  himself  would 
be  by  no  means  displeased  with  his  destination,  though,  in 
some  respects,  a  more  obscure  one  than,  from  the  circum- 
stances enumerated,  he  might  ^kave  looked  for.  His  family 
were  already  in  Ireland,  and>  though  the  Mandinam  property 
was  now*  relieved  from  sequestration,  the  state  of  his  worldly 
affieiirs  can  hardly  have  been  such  as  to  make  the  expense  of 
removal  desirable.  To  the  country  of  his  refuge  he  seems  to 
have  felt  considerable  attachment; — and  the  persuasions  of 
the  marquess,  afterwards  duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  the  great 
pillar  of  the  episcopal  cause,  and  who  was  extremely  and 
laudably  solicitous  to  fill  the  sees  of  his  native  kingdom  with 
learning  and  piety,  would  naturally  be  employed  both  to 
forward  the  appointment  and  reconcile  him  to  it.  He  was, 
accordingly,  nominated,  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  the 
king's  return,  under  the  privy  seal,  to  the  bishopric  of  Down 
and  Connor,  and,  shortly  after,  elected,  by  Onnond's  recom- 
mendation, vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Dublin  \ 

These  situations  were  very  far  from  sinecures.  In  the 
university  every  thing  was  to  be  undone  and  begun  anew,  in 
consequence  of  the  disorders  introduced  during  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  revenues  had  been  dilapidated,  and 
the  land,  in  many  instances,  alienated.  None  of  the  members 
then  in  possession  had  any  legal  title  either  to  scholarship 
or  fellowship  ;  all  having  been  introduced  by  irregular  elec- 
tions, or  by  the  direct  interference  of  the  usurping  government. 
And  as,  by  the  statutes  of  the  college,  no  election  could  be 
made  but  by  the  provost,  and  the  concurring  votes  of  at 
least  four  seniors,  it  was  proposed  by  Taylor,  that  himself^ 

C 

*  Rot.  Pat.  Cane.  Hibrrn.  tnda  pan.  f.  14,  15.  — For  this  date 
^fffiifmcef  I  i^n  obliged  to  the  kindneu  of  Mr.  Mook  Mason. 
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as  vice-chancellor,— the  archbifthop  of  Dublin,  as  visitor, — 
and  the  new  provost,  who  was  appointed  by  the  crown,— 
should  be  empowered,  by  dieir  own  authority^  to  elect  seven 
senior  fellows,  who  were  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  from  which 
'the  society  should  again  take  its^  beginning.     Ormond,  how- 
ever, chose  to  keep  this  appointment  in  his  own  hands, 
though  he  so  far  complied  with  the  proposal  as  to  desire  the 
▼ice-cfaancellor  and  provost  to  recommend  five  persons  who 
mighty  by  the  royal  authority,  be  made  fellows ;  and  Taylor 
hiui,  in  consequence,  the  satisfaction  of  procuring  a  fellow- 
ship for  bis  iKend  Dr.  Steame,  already  mentioned,  (though  a 
married  man,  and,  therefore,  not  statutably  eligible,)  on  the 
plea  that,  in  so  great  a  scarcity  of  able  candidates,  his 
.  leamiBg;  and  long  acquaintance  with  the  college,  made  his 
'  presence  absolutely  necessary.     In  the  mean  time,  Taylor 
*UDileiiook' the  task  of  ^coUeciing,  arranging,  revising,  and 
.  completing  the  body  of  statutes  which  bishop  Bedell  had 
left  unfinislied;— in  settling  the  form  and  conditions  under 
whidi' degrees  were  to  be  conferred; — in  appointing  public 
'  leetnres  and  disputations ;  —  and  in  laying  the  basis  of  the 
dittmguished  reputation  which  the  university  of  Dublin  has 
.since   retained,  in  spite  of  its  unfortunate  situation  in  a 
faEronoiiB.  metropolis,  and  the  disadvantageous  competition 
which  it  has  been  compelled  to  cany  on  with  the  elder  and 
mare  extensive  establishments  of  the  sister  kingdom  \ 

Hifr  labours  in  his  diocese  were  still  greater,  and  their 
result,  at  first,  far  less  satis&ctory,  inasmuch  as  their  scope 
was  more  extended,  and  the  prejudices  against  which  he 
luid  to  contend  were  of  deeper  root,  and  involved  more 
important  interests. 

It  has  happened  almost  uniformly,  in  cases  of  religious 
differene^  tint  those  schisms  have  been  most  bitter,  if  not 
most  lasting,  which  have  arisen  on  topics  of  dispute  com- 
paratively unimportant,  and  where  the  contending  parties 
had,  apparently,  least  to  concede,  and  least  to  tolerate.  Nor 
are  there  many,  instances  on  record  which  more  fully  and 
'  more  unfortunately  exemplify  this  general  observation,  than 
that  of  the  quarrel  and  final  secession  of  the  puritan  clergy 

^  Carte'i^Life  of  OimoDd,  vol.  ii.  p.  t08. 
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from  the  church,  in  the  year  1662.  Both  parties,  in  that 
case,  were  agreed  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity.  Both 
professed  themselves  not  unwiUing  to  keep  out  of  sight,  and 
mutually  endure,  the  few  doctrinal  points  on  which  a  differ- 
ence existed  between  them.  The  leading  puritans  were  even 
disposed  to  submit  to  that  episcopal  gOTemment,  their  oppo- 
sition to  which,  during  former  reigns,  had  created  so  much 
disturbance,  and  had  led,  by  degrees,  to  such  abundant 
bloodshed  and  anarchy.  And  it  is  no  less  true  than  strange, 
that  this  great  quarrel,  which  divided  so  many  holy  and 
learned  preachers  of  the  common  faith,  was  occasioned  and 
perpetuated  by  men,  who,  chiefly  resting  their  objections  to 
the  form  and  colour  of  an  ecclesiastical  garment,  the  wording 
of  a  prayer,  or  the  injunction  of  kneeling  at  the  eucharist, 
were  willing,  for  questions  like  these,  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  religious  world,  and  subject  themselves  to  the  same 
severities  which  they  had  previously  inflicted  on  the  epi- 
scopal clergy. 

With  these  men,  whether  in  England  or  Ireland,  there 
were  apparently  only  three  lines  of  conduct  for  the  ruling 
powers  to  follow.  The  first  was  the  adoption  of  such  a 
liturgy  and  form  of  church  government  as  would,  at  once, 
satisfy  the  advocates  of  episcopacy  and  presbytery.  This  was 
attempted  in  vain ;  and  was,  indeed,  a  measure,  the  failure 
of  which,  a  very  slight  attention  to  the  prejudices  and 
animosity  of  both  parties  would  have  enabled  a  bystander  to 
anticipate.  The  second  was  that  which  was,  at  least  virtually, 
promised  by  the  king  in  the  declaration  of  Breda;  that, 
namely,  uniformity  of  discipline  and  worship  should,  for  the 
present,  not  be  insisted  on ;  that  the  Presbyterian  and  In- 
dependent preachers  should,  during  their  lives,  be  continued 
in  the  churches  where  they  were  settled ;  ejecting  only  those 
.  who  had  been  forcibly  intruded,  to  the  prejudice  of  persons 
:yet  alive,  and  who  might  legally  claim  re-instatement ;  and 
filling  up  the  vacancies  of  such  as  died,  with  ministers  ept- 
scopally  ordained  and  canonically  obedient.  In  this  case^  it 
is  possible  that,  as  the  stream  of  preferment  and  patronage 
would  have  been  confined. to  those  who  conformed^  as  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  were  strongly  attached  to  the 
liturgy,  and  gave  a  manifest  preference  to  those  churches 
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^here  it  was  used  e ;  and  as  the  covenanting  clergy  would 
have  no  longer  been  under  the  influence  of  that  point  of 
Iionour,  which,  when  its  observance  was  compulsory,  induced 
them  to  hold  out  against  it, — the  more  moderate,  even  of 
the  existing  generation,  would  have  by  degrees  complied 
with  their  own  interests  and  the  inclination  of  their  flocks ; 
while  the  course  of  nature,  and  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
i^e,  must,  in  a  few  years,,  have  materially  diminished  the 
numbers  and  influence  of  the  more  pertinacious.  We  have 
found,  in  fact,  by  experience,  that  the  liturgy  has,  through 
its  intrinsic  merits,  obtained,  by  degrees,  no  small  degree  of 
reverence  even  among  those  who,  on  other  grounds  or  on  no 
grounds  at  all,  dissent  from  the  church  of  England,  as  at 
present  constituted.  And  it  is  possible  that,  by  thus  for- 
bearing to  press  its  observance  on  those  whose  minds  were 
so  ill  prepared  to  receive  it,  a  generation  would  soon  have 
arisen,  to  whom  their  objections  would  have  appeared  in  their 
natural  weakness,  and  the  greatest  and  least  rational  of  those 
schisms  have  been  prevented,  which  have  destroyed  the 
peace  and  endangered  the  existence  of  the  British  churches. 
But,  while  we,  at  the  present  day,  are  amusing  ourselves 
with  schemes  of  what  we  should  have  done  had  we  lived  in 
the  time  of  our  fathers,  it  may  be  well,  for  the  justification 
of  these  last,  to  consider  how  little  the  principles  of  toleration 
were  then  understood  by  either  party ;  how  deeply  and  how 
recently  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  even  the  laity  of  the  same 
persuasion,  had  sufiered  from  the  very  persons  who  now 
called  on  them  for  forbearance ;  how  ill  the  few  measures 
which  were  really  proposed,  of  a  conciliatory  nature,  were 
met  by  the  disingenuousness  of  some  of  the  presbyterian 
leaders,  and  the  absurd  bigotry  of  others  ^,  and  the  reason- 
able suspicion  which  was  thus  excited,  that  nothing  would 
content  them  but  the  entire  proscription  of  the  forms  to 
which  they  objected.  Nor  can  we  greatly  wonder,  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  third  and  simplest  course  was 
adopted, —  that,  namely,  of  imposing  afresh  on  all  a  liturgy, 
to  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  was  ardently  attadied, 
and  the  disuse  of  which,  in  any  particular  parishes,  (when 
the  majority  of  congregations  enjoyed  it,)  was  likely  to  be 

•  Clarendon,  Life,  p.  157.  ed.  1769.  «•  Nott  (H.H.) 
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aiitended  with  abundant  discontent  and  inconvenience. 
These  considerations  are,  indeed,  no  apology  for  the  fresh 
aggressions  of  which  the  episcopalian  party  were  guilty ;  for 
their  unseasonable  though  well  intended  alterations  of  the 
liturgy ;  and  the  hostile  clauses  inserted  in  their  new  act  of 
uniformity.  Far  less  can  they  extenuate  the  absurd  wicked- 
ness of  the  persecution  afterwards  resorted  to  against  those 
whom  these  measures  had  confirmed  in  their  schism.  But 
they  may  lead  us  to  apprehend .  that;  (though  a  very  few 
concessions  more  would  have  kept  such  men  as  Baxter  and 
Philip  Henry  in  the  church,)  there  would  have  been  very, 
many  whom  no  concession  would  have  satisfied;  and  that  the' 
ofience  of  schism  was,  in  a  great  degree,  inevitalble,  though  a 
difierent  course,  on  the  side  of  the  victorious  party,  might 
have  rendered  it  of  less  wide  diffusion,  and  of  less  deep  and 
lasting  malignancy. 

If  a  temper  thus  unfavourable  to   peace  prevailed  in 
England,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  Ireland  it  was 
still  more  powerful.     Even  among  the  episcopalian  clergy, 
during  the  continuance  of  their  establishment,  no  incon** 
siderable  leaven  of  pnritanism  had  been  found;  and  the 
venerable  Usher  himself,  though,  during  the  triumph  of  Cal- 
vinism, he  saw   reasons  for  altering  his   sentiments,  gave 
encouragement,  at  an  earlier  period,  by  his  example  and  his 
patronage,  to  these  unattractive  and  gloomy  tenets.     But, 
by  the  absurd  and  most  miserable  rebellion  of  the  Romaik 
Catholics,  begun  in  rashness  and  miscalculation  by  the  crazy 
patriotism  of  Roger  More ;  carried  on  in  folly  and  brutal  cruelty 
by  the  drunken  0*Neil,  and  the  savage  rabble,  whom  he 
could  neither  lead  nor  control ;  and  suppressed  by  a  system 
of  military  tyranny  the  most  perfect,  the  most  effectual,  the 
most  wicked,  and  remorseless,  of  which  Christendom  affords 
an  example  ;  —  the  Protestant  episcopal  clergy  had  all  been 
swept  away  from  that  ill-starred  kingdom.    Their  places  had 
been  supplied  by  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  covenant,  who.  were  supported  by  the  ma* 
jority  of  those  who  had  profited  during  the  merciless  system 
of  confiscation  which  Cromwell  had  put  in  practice,  and  by 
the  officers  and  men  of  a  numerous  army,  formed  in  hiii 
school  and  under  his  immediate  auspices,  whom  the  govern- 
ment could  neither  pay  uor  discharge, — and  who,  tliougb 
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they  had  concurred  in  the  restoration  of  the  crown,  were 
Tery  little  disposed  to  sanction  that  of  the  mitre.  ^ 

Already  these  men  had  gained  confidence  by  the  delay 
which  intervened  between  the  royal  designation  of  the  new 
bishops  to  their  respective  sees,  and  their  solemn  consecra- 
tion to  the  sacred  office.    And  it  is  probable  that,  but  for  this 
zeal  of  Onnond,  seconded  by  his  great  popularity,  and  by  the 
firmness  of  the  small  majority  of  Irish  nobility  and  gentry 
who  were  attached,  by  old  recollections  and  a  sense  of 
recent  oppression,  to  the  institutions  which  Calvinism  had- 
supplanted,  the  hierarchy  and  the  Common  Prayer  would' 
have  had  a  similar  and  a  yet  earlier  extinction  in  that  king- 
dom than  in  Scotland.     Fortunately  for  good  taste  and' 
rational  piety,  the  friends  of  both  were  triumphant;  and,, 
more  happily  still  for  the  national  honour  and  prosperity,  the* 
reftlomtion  of  both  was  effected  without  any  of  those  seve-- 
rities  towards  dissenters  which,  in  England  and  Scotland,* 
disgrace  the  annals  of  Charles  the  Second.    Yet  the  year 
1660  passed  away  without  any  steps  bdng  taken  in  favour 
of  episcopacy ;   and  it  was   only  on  January  the  27th  of 
the  following  year,  that  two  archbishops  and   ten  bishops 
were  consecrated  by  Bramhall,  formerly  bishop  of  Deny, 
and  now  primate,  with  great  pomp  and  loud  exultation  of  the- 
loyalists,  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick.     Of  the  bishops 
Taylor  was  one,  and  appointed  to  preach  the  sermon.     Of 
his  talents,  indeed,  the  government  in  church  and  state  seem 
t^  have  been  fully  sensible,  and  naturally  anxious  to  avail 
theoHielv^s,  since  it  was  he  who  was  also  called  on  to  preach, 
on  the  8th  of  May,  before  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  and 
again,  before  the  primate,  at  his  metropoUtan  visitation  of 
Down  and  Connor. 

Honours  and  preferment  were  now  flowing  fast  upon 
him.  In  February  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish' 
Privy  Council,  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  in  addition  to 
his  former  diocese,  was  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  small  adjacent  one  of  Dromore,  ''  on  account,"  in  the 
words  of. the  writ  under  the  privy  seal,  '^  of  his  virtue,* 
wisdom,  and  industry*.'' 


*  Rot.  Pat.  13  Car.  II.  Snda  pars,  facie.      See  alsa  Harris's  Ware, 
p.  Wd.  .'    .  • 
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For  all  these  good  qualities,  and  for  patience  more  than 
a|ly  the  state  of  his  dioceses  afforded  him,  indeed,  abundant 
occasion.  It  was  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  more  than  any 
other,  that  the  clearance  of  the  episcopalian  clergy  had  been 
most  effectual,  and  that  their  places  had  been  supplied 
by  the  sturdiest  champions  of  the  covenant,  taken  lor  the 
most  part  from  the  west  of  Scotland, — disciples  of  Cameron, 
Renwick,  and  Peden,  and  professing,  in  the  wildest  and 
most  gloomy  sense,  the  austere  principles  of  their  party. 
Such  men  as  these,  more  prejudiced  in  proportion  as  they 
were  worse  educated  than  the  other  adherents  of  Calvin, 
were  neither  to  be  impressed  by  the  zeal  with  which  the 
new  prelate  discharged  the  duties  of  his  station,  nor 
softened  by  the  tenderness  and  charity  expressed  in  his* 
deportment  towards  themselves.  It  was  in  vain,  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned,  that  he  preached  every  Sunday  in 
different  churches  of  his  diocese;  that  he  invited  his  clergy 
to  friendly  conferences;  that  he  personally  called  at  their 
houses;  employed  the  good  offices  of  pious  laymen  of 
their  own  persuasion,  and  offered  his  best  endeavours  to 
give  satisfaction  or  obtain  relief  for  their  scruples. 

In  answer  to  these  advances,  the  pulpits  resounded  with 
exhortations  to  stand  by  the  covenant  even  unto  blood; 
with  bitter  invectives  against  the  episcopal  order,  and  against 
Taylor  more  particularly;  while  the  preachers  entered  into 
a  new  engagement  among  themselves,  **  to  speak  with  no 
bishop,  and  to  endure  neither  their  government  nor  their 
persons.**  The  virtues  and  eloquence  of  Taylor,  however, 
were  not  without  effect  on  the  laity,  who  were,  at  the  same 
time,  offended  by  the  refusal  of  their  pastors  to  attend  a 
public  conference.  The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  three 
dioceses,  with  one  single  exception,  came  over,  by  degrees, 
to  the  bishop's  side ;  and  we  are  even  assured  by  Carte, 
that,  during  the  two  years  which  intervened  before  the 
enforcement  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  great  majority  of 
the  ministers  themselves  had  yielded,  if  not  to  his  arguments, 
to  his  persevering  kindness  and  Christian  example  ^ 

^In  the  mean  time,  however,  some  traces  of  disappointment 
and  irritation  are,  I  think,  perceivable  in  his  sermon  before 

'  Carte,  abi  supra. 
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the  two  honses  of  Parliament.  He  there  inveighs  with 
some  asperity  against  such  as  thought  it  a  less  sin  to  stand 
in  separation  from  the  church,  than  to  stand  in  a  clean  white 
garment:  and  observes,  that  ''we  have  seen  the  vilest  part 
of  mankind,  men  that  have  done  things  so  horrid,  worse 
than  which  the  sun  never  saw,  yet  pretend  tender  con- 
sciences against  ecclesiastical  laws."  He  urges,  forcibly 
and  ably,  that,  in  things  indifferent  or  doubtful,  it  must  be 
safe  to  follow  the  decision  of  our  superiors  ;  that,  in  all  cases, 
obedience  is  free  from  those  results  which  are  the  greatest 
aggravation  of  the  crime  of  heresy,  and  that,  therefore,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  dissent  is  more  dangerous  than 
conformity.  He  presses  the  consideration  that  no  laws  can 
stand  at  M,  if  all  who  dislike  them  may  plead  conscience  as 
an  exemption ;  and  he  presses  also,  (what  is  easily  said  in 
the  case  of  our  brother,  but  what  every  man  in  his  own  case 
receives  with  difficulty,)  that  they  who  dislike  the  discipUne 
of  a  church  are  at  liberty  to  resign  their  preferments  *. 

We  shall  do  him  an  injustice,  however,  if  we  sup- 
pose him  to  hold  these  doctrines  without  qualification; 
without  allowances  for  invincible  prejudice,  for  human 
infirmity,  and  the  many  other  considerations  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  every  reformation  or  return  to  original 
principles.  On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  a  hope  that,  in 
all  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
church,  wherever  "  weak  brethren  shall  still  plead  for  tole- 
ration and  compliance,  the  bishops  would  consider  where 
it  can  do  good  and  do  no  harm ;  where  they  are  permitted, 
and  where  they  are  themselves  tied  up  by  the  laws;  and, 
in  all  things  where  it  is  safe  and  holy,  to  labour  to  give  them 
ease  and  bring  them  remedy." 

And  there  is  one  circumstance  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  while  forming  our  opinion  on  this 
part  of  Taylor's  conduct ;  that,  namely,  the  obedience  which 
he  claims,  as  due  to  the  laws  of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  is 
that  obedience  only  which  is  paid  by  the  members  of  their 
own  communion.  It  is,  in  fact,  no  more  than  the  privilege 
(which  every  Christian  society  exerts  and  must  exert  for  iU* 
own  preservation),  to  have  the  offices  of  its  ministry  supplied 

f  Vol.  vi,  p.  cccxxxi.  ct  seq. 
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by  sQch  men  as  conform  to  the  regulations  imposed  by  the 
body  at  large,  or  those  to  whom  its  powers  are  delegated. 

On  toleration,  properly  so  called,  in  its  civil  senise  and  on 
its  broadest  foundation,  he  has,  in  this  discourse,  said  nothing 
at  variance  with  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying.     And  so  far  is 
any  thing  which  he  here  advances  from  sanctioning  those 
penal  enactments  which  the  jealousy  of  succeeding  parlia-. 
ments  directed  against  the  professors  of  other  creeds,  that 
bis  main  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  sects 
who  could  not  agree  might  charitably  differ.     The  model, 
in  fhort,  of  mutual  forbearance,  which  he  proposed  to  his 
countrymen,  was  the  same  with  that  exhibited  by  the  ruling 
and  notoriously  tolerant  churches  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  who  arranged  their  own  internal- 
concerns  as  they  themselves  thought  most  expedient,  but- 
who  never  attempted  to  disturb  the  liberties  of  those  who 
conscientiously  forsook  their  communion. 

And  if,  in  an  orator  of  Taylor's  principles,  a  more 
definite  caution  is  required  against  the  crime  of  religious 
persecution,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  he  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  temper  in  which  the  work  now  begun  was 
afterwards  carried  on  and  completed.  The  declarations  of 
the  king  had  hitherto  breathed  nothing  but  conciliation  and 
indulgence  to  weak  consciences;  and,  from  th^  known 
principles  of  many  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  the  episcopalians  of  that  nation,  in  particular,, 
had  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  too  little  regard  would  be 
shown  to  the  wishes  of  the  puritans^. 

One  subject  there  was,  however,  on  which  an  abun*  • 
dant  sheire  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  disinterestedness, 
forgiveness,  justice,  and  compassion,  was  no  more  than 
necessary  to  guide  his  auditors  to  a  right  decision; — a 
decision  in  which  the  interests  and  even  existence  of  many 
thousand  families  were  impUcated,  and  which  some  of  the 
worst  and  strongest  feelings  of  avarice,  party  spirit,  and 
deeply  rooted  hostility,  conspired  to  pervert  or  embarrass.  I 
mean  the  question  of  the  Irish  confiscated  estates,  on  which 
it  is  gratifying  to  find  Taylor  speaking  with  the  discrimi-r 
ngiibn  of  one  who  well  understood  the  affairs  of  that  king-. 

^  Carte,  ubi  kiipra. 
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dom,  no  less  than  with  that  authority  and  earnestness  wUcb' 
it  becomes  a  Christian  bishop  to  display  on  the  side  of  the. 
oppressed  and  unfortunate. 

"  Ye  cannot  obey  God  unless  you  do  justice:  for  this 
also  '  is  better  than  sacrifice/  said  Solomon.  For  Christ,* 
who  is  the  sun  of  righteousness,  is  a  sun  and  shield  to  them, 
that  do  righteously.  The  Indian  was  not  immured  suf- 
ficiently by  the  Atlantic  sea,  nor  the  Bosphoran  by  the  walls 
of  ice,  nor  the  Arabian  by  his  meridian  sun :  the  Christian: 
justice  of  the  Roman  princes  brake  through  all  enclosures, 
^d  by  justice,  set  up  Christ's  standard,. and  gave  to  all  the 
world  a  testimony  how  much  could  be  done  by  prudence 
and  valour,  when  they  were  conducted  by  the  hands  of 
justice:  and  now  you  will  hare  a  great  trial  of  this  part 
of  your  obedience  to  God. 

*'  For  you  are  to  give  sentence  in  the  causes  of  half  a  i 
nation :  and  he  had  need  to  be  a  wise  and  a  good  man  that 
divides  the  inheritance  amongst  brethren ;  that  he  may  not 
be  abused  by  contrary  pretences, — ^nor  biassed  by  the  interest 
of  friends, — nor  transported  with  the  unjust  thoughts  even  o£ 
a  just  revenge, — nor  allured  by  the  opportunities  of  spoil,-— 
nor  turned  aside  by  partiality  in  his  own  concerns, — noc 
blinded  by  gold,  which  puts  out  the  eyes  of  wise  men, — nor 
cozened  by  pretended  zeal, — nor  wearied  with  the  difficulty 
of  questions, — nor  directed  by  a  general  measure  in  cases 
not  measurable  by  it, — nor  borne  down  by  prejudice, — nor 
abused  by  resolutions  taken  before  the  cause  be  heard, — nor 
overruled  by  national  interests.  For  justice  ought  to  be  the 
simplest  thing  in  the  world,  and  is  to  be  measured  by  nothing- 
but  by  .truth,  and  by  laws,  and  by  the  decrees  of  princes. 
But,  whatever  you  do,  let  not  the  pretence  of  a  different  religiof$ 
make  you  think  it  lawful  to  oppress  any  man  in  his  just  rights: 
for  opinions  are  not,  but  laws  only,  and  *  doing  as  we  tcouid  be 
done  to,*  are  the  measures  of  justice:  and,  though  justice  does 
alike  to  all  men,  Jew  and  Christian,  Lutheran  and  Calvinist; 
yet,  to  do  right  to  them  that  are  of  another  opinion  is  the  way 
to  win  tltem:  but  if' you,  for  conscience  sake,  do  them  wrongs 
they  will  hate  both  you  and  your  religion. 

'*  Lastly ;  as  '  obedience  .is  better  than  sacrifice,'  so  God 
also  said,  'I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice;'  meaning. 
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that  mercy  is  the  best  obedience.  'Perierat  totum  quod 
Deus  feceraty  nisi  misericordia  subvenisset/  said  Chry- 
sologus :  all  the  creatures  both  of  heaven  and  earth  woidd 
perishy  if  mercy  did  not  relieve  us  all.  Other  good  things* 
more  or  less,  every  man  expects  according  to  the  portion  of 
his  fortune.  '  Ex  dementia  omnes  idem  sperant ;'  but  from 
mercy  and  clemency  all  the  world  alike  do  expect  advan- 
tages. And  which  of  us  all  stands  here  this  day,  that  does 
not  need  God*s  pardon  and  the  king's  ?  Surely  no  man  uf 
80  much  pleased  with  his  own  innocence,  as  that  he  will 
be  willing  to  quit  his  claim  to  mercy,  and,  if  we  all  need  it» 
let  us  all  show  it. 

*'  Natone  imperio  geniimof,  cum  fbons  adults 
Virginisocenrrit,  vel  terra  clauditnr  infkns 
Et  minor  igne  rogi ! " 


€t 


If  you  do  but  see  a  maiden  carried  to  her  grave  a 
little  before  her  intended  marriage,  or  an  infant  die  before 
the  birth  of  reason,  nature  has  taught  us  to  pay  a  tributary 
tear.  Alas !  your  eyes  will  behold  the  ruin  of  many  families, 
which,  though  they  sadly  have  deserved,  yet  mercy  is  not 
delighted  with  the  spectacle;  and  therefore  God  places  a 
watery  doud  in  the  eye,  that,  when  the  light  of  heaven 
shines  on  it,  it  may  produce  a  rainbow,  to  be  a  sacrament 
and  a  memorial  that  God  and  the  sons  of  God  do  not  love 
to  see  a  man  perish.  God  never  rejoices  in  the  death  of 
him  that  dies,  and  we  also  esteem  it  indecent  to  have  music 
at  a  funeral.  And,  as  religion  teaches  us  to  pity  a  con- 
demned criminal,  so  mercy  intercedes  for  the  most  benign 
interpretation  of  the  laws.  You  must,  indeed,  be  as  just  as  the 
Jaws:  andjj/ou  must  be  as  merciful  as  your  religion:  and  you 
have  no  way  to  tie  these  together^  but  to  follow  the  pattern  in  the 
mount :  do  as  God  does,  who  in  judgment  remembers  mercy  H 

Occupied  as  Taylor  now  was,  his  contributions  to  the 
press  were  not  likely  to  be  frequent  or  considerable,  and* 
except  his  Consecration  Sermon,  his  Sermon  before  the 
Parliament,  and  a  small  manual  of  rules  for  his  clergy  {of 
whom,  it  hence  appears,  he  had  already  reconciled  no* 
inconsiderable  number,)  we  are  acquainted  with  no  other 
publications  of  his  during  this  year.  These  he  mentions, 
more  slightly  than  they  deserve,  in  the  following- letter. 
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"  TO  JOHN  EVELYN.  ESQUIRE. 

"  Dublin,  November  16, 1661. 

"  Deare  Sir, —  Your  owne  worthinesse  and  the 
obligations  you  have  so  often  pass'd  upon  me  have  imprinted 
in  me  so  great  a  value  and  kindnesse  to  your  person,  that  I 
thinke  myselfe  not  a  little  concerned  in  yourselfe  and  all 
your  relations,  and  all  the  great  accidents  of  your  life.  Doe 
not  therefore  thinke  me  either  impertinent  or  otherwise 
without  employment,  if  I  doe  with  some  care  and  earnest- 
nesse  inquire  into  your  health  and  the  present  condition  of 
your  affiiires.  Sir,  when  shal  we  expect  your  *  Terrestrial 
Paradise/  your  excellent  observations  and  discourses  of 
gardens,  of  which  I  had  a  little  posy  presented  to  me  by 
your  owne  kind  hand :  and  makes  me  long  for  more.  Sir, 
I  and  all  that  understand  excellent  fancy,  language  and 
deepest  loyalty,  are  bound  to  value  your  excellent  panegyric, 
which  I  saw  and  read  with  pleasure.  I  am  pleased  to  read 
your  excellent  mind  in  so  excellent  [an]  idea;  for  as  a 
father  in  his  son's  face,  so  is  a  man's  soule  imprinted  in  all 
the  pieces  that  he  labours.  Sir,  I  am  so  full  of  publicke 
concemes  and  the  troubles  of  businesse  in  my  diocese,  that 
I  cannot  yet  have  leisure  to  thinke  of  much  of  my  old 
delightful  imployment.  But  I  hope  I  have  brought  my 
affaires  almost  to  a  consistence,  and  then  I  may  retume 
againe.  Royston  (the  bookseller)  hath  two  Sermons  and  a 
little  Collection  of  Rules  for  my  Clergy,  which  had  beene 
presented  to  you  if  I  had  thought  [them]  fit  for  notice,  or  to 
send  to  my  dearest  friends. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  pray  let  me  hear  from  you  as  often  as  you 
can,  for  you  will  very  much  oblige  me,  if  you  will  continue 
to  love  me  still.  I  pray  give  my  love  and  deare  regards  to 
worthy  Mr.  Thurland  :  let  me  heare  of  him  and  his  good 
lady,  and  how  his  son  does.  Qod  blesse  you  and  yours, 
him  and  his.    I  am, 

''  Deare  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  friend, 

«  JEREM.  DUNENSIS'/' 

'  *  Evelyn  Papers,  ined. 
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This  is  the  last  letter  wliich  has  been  yet  discovered 

between  the  twofriendsl     I  am  loath   to  think  that  their 

correspondenGe  terminated  here,  though  it  appears  probable, 

from^me  expressions  of  Taylor's,  that  it  had  already  begun 

]to.  tltol^en,  and  that  this  languor  had  first  commenced  on 

^he  pdrt  of  Evelyn,    the  latter,  however,  as  appears  from 

lis  diary,  continued. to  regard  Taylor  with  unmingled  feelings 

of  respect  and  esteem,  and,  when  speaking,  many  years  after, 

of  Mary  Marsh,  he  calls  her  '*  the  daughter  of  his  worthy 

and  pious  friend,  the  late  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor/' 

.That  friend,  however,  was  then  no  more ;  and  if  we  are  really 

to  account  for  the  apparent  cessation  of  correspondence  by 

.the  supposition  that  an  affection  founded  in  similarity  of 

Isentiment,  and  cemented  by  benefits  and  prayers,  though 

it  had  withstood   the    seveiest   blasts    of   adversity,    had 

gradually  faded  under  the    influence  of  long    continued 

absence  and  change  of  circumstances  and  occupation;  it 

will  be    only  anothtf  proof  how  vain   is  that  life  where 

even  our  best  and  noblest  ties  are  subject  to  dissolution  and 

decay,  and  how  valuable  is  that  hope  which  teaches  us  that 

the  love  which  is  founded  in  virtue  and  piety  shall  revive 

again,  and  continue  to  form,  in  part,  the  happiness  of  aii 

existence  where  neither  absence  nor  change  is  to  be  feared! 

During  this  year,  Taylor  had  again  experienced  the  hand 
of  Providence  weighing  heavily  on  liis  domestic  comforts. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  his  son  Edward  was  buried  at 
JJsbum, — the  only  surviving  son,  as  I  apprehend,  of  his 
second  marriage.  He  had  found  also  an  occasion  for  his 
pfOQB  munificence  in  the  mined  state  of  his  cathedral  at 
Dromore,  of  which  he  rebuilt  the  choir  at  his  own  expense : 
his  wife  (not  his  daughter,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,) 
contributing  the  communion  plate  *^. 

During  this  year,  too,  he  invited  over  George  Rust,  a 
Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  with  a  promise  of 
conferring  on  him  the  deanery  of  Connor,  which  was 
expected  to  be  shortly  vacant.  Rust  was  afterwards 
Taylor's  successor  in  die  see  of  Dromore,  and  preached  his 
Funeral  Sermon,  a  work  to  which  we  ate  obliged,  iu  the 
paucity  of  other  materials,   for  our  knowledge  of   many 

k  Note  (I.I.) 
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leading  circumstances  of  his  life,  his  fortunes,  and  character. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  preacher  himself,  though  an 
eminent  person  in  his  day,  and  though  his  friend  GlanviU 
has  extolled  him  as  a  profound  divine,  a  ppwerfal  orator,  and 
an  admirable  philosopher,  is  now  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
recollected  through  his  accidental  connexion  with  the  more 
illustrious  memory  of  his  predecessor. 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  concerns,  at  this  time,  little  more  is 
known  than  that  he  continued  to  occupy  his  favourite 
retirement  of  Poitmore,  where  he  had  a  house  and  farm, 
and  lived  in  intimate  friendship  with  the  family  of  Lord 
Conway.  For  our  knowledge  even  of  these  particulars, 
which  are,  however,  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  hiji  son 
Edward  was  buried  at  Lisburn,  we  are  indebted  to  two 
strange  stories  in  that  strange  book  the  "  Sadducismus 
.Triumphatiis,"  of  Glanvill,  edited  and  enlarged  by  More, 
which,  (though  its  ravenous  credulity  and  ghostly  frontis- 
pieces may,  at  present,  be  thought  only  proper  to  alarm  a 
nursery,)  displays  in  some  of  its  arguments  much  of  that 
Bingular  Platonic  learning  by  which  its  author  and  editor 
Were  distinguished,  and  has,  undoubtedly,  adduced  some 
evidences  of  apparitions  which  il  is  easier  to  ridicule  than 
to  disprove. 

One  of  these  was  a  spirit,  supposed,  on  Michaelmas-day 
in  the  year  1662,  to  appear  to  one  Francis  Taverner,  *'  a 
lusty,  proper,  stout  fellow,  then  servant  at  large,  afterwards 
porter,  to  the  Lord  Chichester,  Earl  of  Donegal,"  near 
■Dnimbridge,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  in  Taylor's 
diocese  of  Connor.  The  object  of  the  ghost's  return  to 
earth,  which  he  should  seem  to  have  effected  in  a  respectable 
grazierly  style,  on  horseback,  and  in  a  white  coat, — was  to 
recover  for  his  orphan  boy  a  lease  of  which  hiiB  widow  and 
her  second  husband  had  wronged  him.  Taylor,  who  was 
then  holding  his  visitation  at  Dromore,  appears  to  have  been 
desired  to  examine  Taverner  respecting  what  he  had  seen  and 
heard;  and  is  said  by  the  narrator  of  the  story>  a  certain 
Mr.  Alcock,  his  secretary,  to  have  been  satisfied  as  to  the 
^uth  of  the  narration.  On  a  second  meeting,  however; 
with  Taverner,  at  Lord  Donegal's  house,  and  in  company 
with  "  my  Lady  Conway  and  other  persons  of  quality," — he 
furnished  Taverner  with  a  string  of  interrogatories  whicli  he 
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was  to  propose  to  the  spirit  on  its  next  appearance^  which 
sufficiently  prove  he  was  little  inclined  to  '*  take  the  ghost's 
word  for  a  thousand  pounds." 

The  attention,  however,  attracted  by  Tavemer's  story, 
was  sufficient,  the  following  year,  to  make  one  David  Hunter, 
the  bishop's  own  neat-herd,  commence  ghost-seer  in  his 
turn,  and  leave  his  bed  every  night,  for  three  quarters  of  a 
year,  to  follow,  though  sorely  against  his  will,  the  spirit  of 
an  old  woman  through  the  neighbouring  woods,  till  at 
kugth,  he  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  her.  Good  Lady 
Conway  was  convinced  of  his  being  really  under  no  delusion, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  Taylor  paid  any  attention  to  his 
story.  The  narrative,  however,  is,  on  ail  accounts,  curious, 
and  not  the  less  so  as  proving  the  fact  of  the  bishop's 
residence  and  farm  at  Portmore. 

On  the  questions  proposed  to  Tavemer's  aerial  visitant, 
some  bitter  criticisms  appear  in  the  ^'  Illustrious  Providences" 
of  Increase  Mather,  printed  at  Boston,  168),  p.  225.  The  pre- 
sent generation  will  pass  a  milder  censure  on  him.  What 
Taylor's  sentiments  were  on  the  general  question  of  departed 
spirits  re-appearing,  may  be  learned  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  treats  the  apparitions  alleged  by  the  Romish  priests 
in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory, — after  instancing 
some  of  which  in  a  strain  of  powerful  sarcasm,  he  goes  on  to 
say  that, 

"  Against  this  way  of  proceeding  we  think  fit  to  admonish 
the  people  of  our  charges,  that,  besides  that  the  Scriptures 
expressly  forbid  us  to  inquire  of  the  dead  for  truth;  the  holy 
doctors  of  the  church,  particularly  Tertullian,  St.  Athanasius, 
St.  Chrysostom,  Isidor,  and  Theophylact,  deny  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  ever  do  appear;  and  bring  many  reasons  to 
prove  that  it  is  unfitting  they  should ;  saying,  if  they  did, 
it  would  be  the  cause  of  many  errors,  and  the  devils,  under 
that  pretence,  might  easily  abuse  the  world  with  notices 
and  revelations  of  their  own ;  and  because  Christ  would 
have  us  content  with  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and  especially, 
to  '  hear  that  prophet  whom  the  Lord  our  God  hath  raised 
up'  amongst  us,  our  blessed  Jesus,  who  never  taught  any 
such  doctrine  to  his  church'." 

>  Di59uasivc  from  Popery,  vol.  x.  p.  152.    Note  (J, J.) 
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'     *&e  had,  as  we  have  ueeu,  complaiped  to  Evelyn  of  the 
jmtemiptioiis  which  his  present  duties  offered  to  his  more 
•beloved  studies ;  and,  in  1662,  nothing  of  his  composition 
issaed  from  the  press  but  the  ''  Via  Intelligentise/'  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  university  of  Dublin,  on  the  same  plan 
(he  tells  us),  and  following  the  same  ideas,  thougli  in  different 
JTOtda,  with  tihat  which  he  had  preached,  but  not  published, 
ihe  year  before,  at  the  archiepiscppal  visitation.     Its  purport 
h,  in  a  great  measure,  the  same  which  he  had  partly  insisted 
on. in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying,— -that  the  likeliest  way  to 
avoid  all  religious  errors,  and  the  only  and  certain  way  to 
jirevent  our  errors  from  being  damnable,  is  to  ftpply  oiir- 
aebres  to  the  practice  of  holiness,  piety,  and  charity,  and 
to  the  teaching  !of  that  Holy  Spirit,  whose  aid,  in  all  things 
essential  to  salvation,  will  never  be  wanting  to  the  sincere, 
the  humble,  and  the  pure.    There  are  some  expressions  in 
this  discouEse  which  have  been  too  hastily  interpreted  into 
an  abandonment,  or  at  least  a  qualification,  of  the  large 
notions  of  religious  liberty  which,  in  his  0s&?^ta  c«xc;kt<j(d,  he 
had  so  powerfully  supported.    A  comparison  of  the  corr 
responding  passages  in  each  will,  however,  clear  him  from 
this  imputation,  and  prove  that,  in  admitting  the  legality  of 
.any  coercion  in  such  matters,  he  only  means,  what  he  ha4 
never  denied,  that  if  the  consequences  of  ^e  opinion  are 
injnrious  to   the  peace  of  society,   it   may,   accidentally, 
become  a  question  of  poUcy,  how  far  the  publication  of 
die  opinion  should  be  allowed.    Thus,  in  his  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  he  had  explicitly  admitted,   that*  "  if  either 
the  teadiers  of  an  opinion  themselves,  or  their  doctrine, 
do  really,  and  without  colour  or  feigned  pretext,  disturb 
tile  public  peace  and  just  interests,  they  are  not  to  hp 
watkied^J*    And  this  is  all  which  he  can  be  fairly  said  t9 
lUow  in  his  present  sermon,  when,  after  saying,  what  is  mo»IL 
Me,  that  the  object  of  toleration  is,  in  the  first  inotancct^ 
not  truth,  but  peace,  he  urges,  that  whan  "  by  onions 
men  rifle  the  affairs  of  kingdoms,  it  ift  also  as  cectain,  they 
ought  not  to  be  made  public  and  permitted  S'^    I  do  not 
say  that  such  an  admission,  unless  restricted  within  narrow 

!•  Lib.  of  Propb.  vol.  ¥tii.  p.  M5. 

■  8f  rinon  before  the  Univ.  of  Dnbliiift  ^1*  y'u  p.  378^ 

VOL.  I.  i 
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'bounds,  and  gaarded  with  greater  precition  than,  either 
here  or  in  die  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Taylor  has  employed, 
may  not  be  dangerous  to  the  principles  which  he  has  ebe^ 
Tvhere,  with  such  admirable  ability,  supported.  A  better 
opportunity  will,  ere  kmg,  present  itself,  of  examining  th^ 
extent  and  clearness  of  his  views  on  this  most  interesting 
trabject.  Bat  it  is  of  consequence  to  his  moral,  no  ksa 
iSian  his  philosophical  character,  to  show  that  his  opinions 
were  the  same  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  and  under  very 
different  circumstances.  And  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  from 
the  general  tenour  and  tendency  of  the  discourse  of  which 
i  am  speaking,  that  he  was  as  tolerant  as  ever  of  religions 
"differences,  simply  taken.  Nor  am  I  acquainted  widi  any 
composition  of  human  eloquence  which  is  more  deejdy 
«imbued  with  a  spirit  of  practical  holiness, — which  more 
powerfully  attracts  the  attention  of  men  from  the  subtilties 
of  theology  to  the  duties  and  charities  of  religion,— ^or 
which  evinces  a  more  lofty  disdain  of  those  trifling  subjects 
of  dilute  which,  then  or  since,  have  divided  the  Protestant 
churches. 

"  The  way,''  he  tells  us,  '^  to  judge  of  religion,  is  by 
doing  of  our  duty :  and  theology  is  rather  a  divine  life  than 
«  divine  knowledge.  In  heaven,  indeed,  we  must  first  see» 
and  then  love ;  but  here,  on  earth,  we  must  first  love,  and 
•love  will  open  our  eyes  as  well  as  our  hearts ;  and  we  shall 
then  see,  and  perceive,  and  understand." 

In  pursuance  of  this  train  of  thought,  he  goes  om  to 
show  how  strangely  vice  and  self-interest  have  powev  to 
tclog  and  hebetate  the  understanding ;  how  necessary  is  the 
aid  of  God's  Spirit  to  direct  the  will  aright ;  and  how  moch 
ihat  spiritual  assistanpe  which  is  really  and  ordinarily  pio** 
mised  in  Scripture,  differs  from  the  new  revelattons^  the 
visions  and  the  ecstasies,  which  fanatics,  both  in  the  Roman 
and  Protestant  churches,  have  expected  or  pretended  tau 
He  describes  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  Spirit  who  ''  does  not 
spend  his  holy  influenees  in  disguises  and  convulskmn  of 
the  understanding;"  who  "  does  not  destroy  reason,  tant 
heightens  it ;"  who  "  goes  in  company  with  his  own  oidib> 
nances,  and  makes  progressions  by  the  measures  of  life ; 
his  infusions  are  just  as  our  acquisitions,  and  his  graces 
pursue  the  methods  of  nature :  that  which  was  imperfect,  he 
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kftds  on  to  perfection ;  and  that  which  wa§  weak,  he  makeft 
strong :  he  opens  the  heart,  not  to  receive  mnrmnrs,  or  to 
attend  to  secret  whispers,  but  to  hear  the  word  of  God; 
Ud  theb  he  opens  the  heart,  and  creates  a  new  one;  and 
without  ftis  new  creation,  this  new  principle  of  lifis,  W6 
may  hear  the  word  of  God,  but  we  can  nerer  understand 
it;  we  hear  the  sound,  but  w^  are  never  the  better;  unless 
fliere  be  in  our  hearts  a  secret  conviction-  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  the  Gospel  itself  is  a  dead  letter^  atfd  worketh  not  in 
us  tjie  Kght  and  righteousness  of  God/' 

After  enlarging,  in  a  strain  of  exalted  eloquence  a^d 
pdetiry,  on  the  internal  privileges  of  the  truly  good  and 
iRanctified  by  die  communion  of  God's  Spirit,  he  explains 
the  knowlalge  which  a  holy  man  possesses  of  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  compared  with  that  of  a  more  learned  but  worldly 
professor  of  Christianity,  as  excelling  the  latter  in  the  some 
way  Aat  experience  excels  theory,  and  practice  speculation. 
**  What  learning  is  it  to  discourse  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
sacrament,  if  yxm  do  not  feel  the  virtue  of  it?  and  the  mtin 
that  can  ymih  eloquence  and  subtilty  discourse  of  the  in- 
strumental efficacy  of  baptismal  waters,  talks  ignorantly  in 
respect  of  him,  who  hath  the  answer  of  a  good  consdebc^ 
lirithin;  and  is  cleansed  by  the  purifications  of  the  Spirif. 
If  the  question  concern  any  thing  that  can  perfect  a  mail 
and  make  hitn  happy,  all  that  is  the  proper  knowledge  and 
notice  of  the  good  man.  How  can  a  wicked  man  understand 
the  purities  of  the  heart?  and  how  can  an  evil  and  unwoithy 
coiflmunicant  tell  what  it  is  to  have  received  Christ  by  faith, 
to  dwell  with  him,  to  be  united  to  him,  to  receive  him  in  his 
heart  ?  The  good  man  only  understands  that :  the  one  sees 
the  ooloor,  and  the  Gather  feels  the  substance ;  the  one  dis« 
<Soanea  of  the  sacrament,  and  the  other  receives  Christ ;  thd 
one  discoatBes  for  or  against  transubstantiation,  but  the 
good  man  feels  himfself  to  be  changed,  and  so  joined  to 
Chris^  that  he  only  understands  the  true  sense  of  transub'' 
Ctantiation,  while  he  becomes  to  Christ  bone  of  his  bone, 
flesh  of  his  fiei^,  and  of  the  same  spirit  with  hfs^  Lord. 
'  The  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father 
will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  yoii  aH  things.'  Well : 
there  is  ourteacher  told  <^  plainly ',  but  how  shall  we'  obtiutr 
fliis  teacher,  wbA  how  shall  we^  h^  taught  T    Ghrist'it^  pray 
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for  osy  that  we  may  have  this  spirit.  That  is  well :  but  shall 
all  Christians  have  the  Spirit  ?  Yes^  all^  that  will  live  like 
Christians ;  for  so  said  Christ,  — '  If  ye  love  me,  keep,  my 
coifimandments ;  and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  will  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for 
ever.'  Mark  these  things.  The  Spirit  of  Ood  is  to  be  our 
teacher;  he  will  abide  with  us  for  ever  to  be  our  teacher; 
he  will  teach  us  all  things ;  but  how  ?  If  ye  love  Christ,  if 
ye  keep  his  commandments,  but  not  else:  if  ye.be  of  the 
world,  that  is,  of  worldly  affections,  ye  cannot  see  him,  ye 
cannot  know  him." 

.  After  applying  the  test  of  conformity  to  God'a  com- 
mandments to  the  spirit  in  which  the  religious  disputes  of 
his  time  had  chiefly  been  carried  on,  and  the  doctrines 
which  had  been  insisted  on;— after  observing,  that  ''  he 
that  shall  maintain  it  to  be  lawful  to  make  a  war  for  the 
defence  of  his  opinion,  be  it  what  it  will,  his  doctrine  is 
against  godliness;"  that  he  who,  "  for  the  garments  and 
outsides  of  religion,"  neglects  the  duty  of  obedience  to  his 
superiors,  '^  is  a  man  of  fancy  and  of  the  world,"  rather 
than  of  God  and  the  Spirit ;  and  that  '^  that  is  np  good 
religion  that  disturbs  governments,  or  shakes  the  foundation 
of  public  peace;"— he  closes  his  discourse  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  those  who  were  his  immediate  auditors,  which  thqf 
can  hardly  have  heard  without  their  hearts  burning  within 
them. 

^'  To  you,  fathers  and  brethren, — you,  who  are,  or  intend 
to  be,  of  the  clergy ;  you  see  here  the  best  compendium  of 
your  studies,  the .  best  abbreviature  of  your  labours,  the 
truest  method, of  wisdom,  and  the  infallible,  the  only  way  of 
judging  concerning  the  dispiites  and  questions  in  Christen- 
dom. It  is  not  by  reading  multitudes  of  books,  but  by 
studying  the  truth  of  God :  it  is  not  by  laborious  com- 
mentaries pf  the.  doctors  that  you  can  finish  your  woik, 
but  by  the  expositions  of  the  Spirit  of  God:  it  is  not  by 
the  rules  of  metaphysics,  but  by  the  proportions  of  holi- 
ness: and,  when  all  bopks  are  read,  and  all  argujments 
examined,  and  all  authorities  alleged,  nothing  can  be  found 
to  be  true  that  is  unholy. .  '  Give  yourselves  to  reading, 
to  exhortation,  and  to  .doc^ne,*  saith  St.  Paul.  Read  all 
good  books  you  can ;  but  exhortation  unto  good  life,  is  the 
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best' iDBtrumenty  and  the  best  teacher  of  true  doctrine,  of 
that. which  is  according  to  godliness. 

''  And  let  me  tell  you  this  :  the  great  learning  of  the 
fatiiers  was  more  owing  to  their  piety  than  to  their  skill; 
more  to  God  than  to  themselves :  and  to  this  purpose  ib 
that  excellent  ejaculation  of  St.  Chrysostom,  with  which 
I  will  conclude :  '  O  blessed  and  happy  men,  whose  namnes 
mre  in  the  book  of  life,  from  whdm  the  devils  fled,  and 
hereitcs  did  fear  them,  who  (by  holiness)  have  stopped  the 
mouths  of  them  that  spake  perverse  things !    But  I,  like 
David,  will  cry  out,  Where  are  thy  loving-kindnesses  which 
have  been  even  of  old?    Where  is  the  blessed  quire  of 
bishops  and  doctors,  who  shined  like  lights  in  the  world; 
and  contained  the  word  of  life  ?    ^  Dulce  est  meminisse ;' 
their  very  memory  is  pleasant.    Where  is  that  Evodias,  the 
sweet  savour  of  the  church,  the  successor  and  imitator  of 
the  holy  apostles  ?    Where  is  Ignatius,  in  whom  God  dwelt  ? 
Where  is  St.  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  that  bird  of  -Para- 
dise, that  celestial  eagle  ?    Where  is  Hippolytus,  that  good 
man,  mf  xp^<^^f9  that  gentle  sweet  person  ?   Where  is  great 
St.  Basil,  a  man  almost  equal  to  the  apostles?    Where  is 
Athanasius,  rich  in  virtue  ?    Where  is  Gregory  Nyssen,  that 
great  divine  ?    And  Ephrem,  the  gr^at  Syrian,  that  stirred 
up  th^  sluggish,  and  awakened  the  sleepers,  and  comforted 
the  afflicted,  and  brought  the  youi^g  men  to  discipline  ;  the 
looking-glass  of  the  religious,  the  captain  of  the  penitents, 
the  destruction  of  heresies,  the  receptacle  of  graces,  Hhe 
habitation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?'*- These  were  the  men  that 
prevailed  against  error,  because  they  lived  according  to 
troth;  and  whoever  shall  oppose  you,  and  the  truth  you 
walk  by,  may  better  be  confuted  by  your  lives  than  by  your 
dispotatioos.     Let  your  adversaries  have  no  evil  thing  to 
say  of  you,  and  then  you  will  best  silence  them :  for  all 
heresies  and  false  doctrines  are  but  like  Myron's  counterfeit 
cow,  it  deceived  none  but  befists ;  and  these  can  cozen  none 
hoi  this  wicked  and  the  negligent,  them  that  love  a  lie,  and 
live  according  to  it.    But,  if  ye  become  burning  and  shining 
li|^t8 ;  if  ye  do  not  detain  the  truth  in  unrighteousness  ;  if 
ye  walk  in  light  and  live  in  the  Spirit ;  your  doctrines  will- 
be  .tine,  and:  that  truth  will  prevail.  '  But  if  ye  live  wickedly 
apd-'soahdttloiisly,.'  every  little  schismatic  shall  put  yon  to 
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f^i^ae,  and  cUaw  disciples  after  him,  and  aboae  yov  flocL^ 
and  feed  them  with  colocynth^  amd  hemlock,  and  place 
here&y  in  the  chain  appointed  for  your  religion. 

*'  I  pray  God  give  you  all  grace  to  follow  this  wisdon^ 
to  study  this  learning,  to  labour  for  the  understanding  of 
godliness ;  so  your  time  and  your  studies,  your  persons  and 
]FOur  laboursi  will  be  holy  and  useful,  sanctified  and  blessed, 
beneficial  to  men,  and  pleasing  to  God,  through  him  who  is 
the  wisdom  of  the  Father,  who  is  made  to  all  them  that  love 
him  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  re- 
fllemptioo." 

In  1663,  Taylor  published  his  Xfi(ri(TiXffA»Tuiiiy  ^'  a  Defence 
and  Introduction  to  the  Rite  of  Confirmation,"  dedicated  to 
the  duke  of  Ormond;-— three  Sermons,  preached  at  Christ 
Church,  Dublin;-— and  a  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Primate 
Bramhall,  full  of  curious  information  concerning  the  secret 
history  of  the  times,  and  the  pains  which  had  been  taken, 
with  more  success  than  was  then  generally  known  or  appre* 
handed,  to  pervert  the  exiled  king  from  the  £euth  of  his 
countrymen*  He  was  now  also  busied  on  the  last  consider- 
able work  which  he  lived  to  publish, — bis  "  Dissuasive  from 
Popery," — which  appi^ared  in  1664. 

This  task  he  had  undertaken  by  desire  of  the  collective 
body  of  Irish  bishops ;  and  their  injunctions,  and  the  obvious 
necessity  of  the  mea8uri>|  he  represents  as  his  only  motives 
for  again  embarking  in  so  troublous  a  sea,  notwithstanding 
his  great  and  increasing  aversion  to  that  and  every  other 
eontroversy.  It  was  difficult,  however,  for  any  good  man 
to  survey  the  follies  and  idolatries  of  popery,  as  they  sub- 
sisted around  him  in  their  most,  revolting  forms,  witboot 
being  anxious,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  abate  the 
tvil,  or  prevent  its  farther  diffusion. 

No  part,  indeed,  of  the  administration  of  Ireland  4|p 
the  English  crown,  has  been  more  extraordinary  and  nsortt 
vnfbrtunate,  than  the  system  pursued  for  the  introduQtioa 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Instead  of  sending,  in  the  first 
instance,  missionaries  well  skilled  in  their  native  tongue  Id 
eonvince  the  inhabitants  of  the  errors  of  their  ancient  hkh, 
and  conciliate  them  to  a  reception  of  the  new,  the  churches 
were  filled  with  English  preachers,  irtiose  nation  made  tbem 
nnpopulaf ,  and  whose  ignorance  of  the  language  which  only 
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tkoir  parishioners  could  speak  or  understand  with  readinesi^ 
prevented  all  extensive  benefit  from  their   zeal«  however 
warm,  and  their  abilities,  however  considerable.    It  was 
not  even  thought  necessary  to'  famish  them  with  a  translar 
tion  either  of  the  liturgy  or  the  Scriptures ;  though,  by  a 
refinement  in  absurdity,  they  were  to  be  compelled  by  a  fine 
(which,  indeed,  was  rarely  enforced,)  to  attendance  on  a 
church  service,  which  was  still  more  unintelligible  to  them 
than  their  ancient  mass  book,  without  having  the  same  early 
associations  to  recommend  it  to  them.    Accordingly,  while 
Wales,  from  an  opposite  line  of  treatment,  received  the 
doi^nes  of  the  Reformation  with  avidity,  and,  at  an  early 
period,  was  become  almost  exclusively  Protestant  ^ — while 
the  Norman  Isles  have  ever  since  been  amongst  the  most 
fajthful  adherents  of  the  episcopal  church,  from  the  advan- 
tage of  French  preachers  and  a  French  service  book, — 
Ireland,  with  a  people  above  most  others  docile  and  sus- 
ceptible of  new  impressions,  has  remained,  through  a  great 
miyority  of  her  population,  in  the  profession  of  a  creed 
discountenanced  by  the  state,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
prejudices  which,  even  to  the  present  moment,  no  effectual 
measures  have  been  taken  to  remove.    A  few  unconnected, 
though  zealou^,  and,  so  far  as  they  went,  successful  efforts 
to  remove  this  ignorance,  were  made  by  such  men  as  Usher 
and  the  excellent  bishop  Bedell,  and  afterwards  by  Mr. 
Boyle.    But  government,  which  ought  to  have  given  the 
first  impulse,  was  bent  on  a  narrow  and  illiberal  policy  of 
Biipfda9ting  the  Irish  by  the  English  language,  to  which  the 
present  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  millions  was  to 
ipve  way,  and  which,  though  it  has  in  part  succeeded, 
(through  circumstances  of  which  the  march  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  measures  taken  to  forward  it,)  has  left 
a  jd^vision  of  the  national  heart,  far  worse  than  that  of  the 
tongue,  and  perpetuated  prejudices,  which  might  at  first 
)iave  been  easily  removed  or  softened.     Even  now,  though 
tlie  liturgy  has  been  translated^  and  though  there  are  many 
parishes  where  English  is  almost  unknown, — throughout 
Ireland,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  no  public  prayers  are 
alferpd  up  in  the  ancient  language ;  and  though  a  version 
•f  (b^  Scriptures  has  long  existed,  it  is  only  withii^  the  few 
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last  years  that  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  circulate 
them  among  the  poor. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  misfortune  of  Ireland,  and  one  which 
materially  prevented  the  application  of  any  active  means  for 
the  conversion  of  her  natives  to  a  pure  mode  of  faith  and 
v^orship,  that  among  the  English  clergy,  who  were  the  first 
heralds  of  Protestantism  to  her  shores,  a  large  proportion 
were  favourers  of  the  peculiar  system  of  Calvin ; — a  system, 
of  all  others,  the  least  attractive  to  the  feelings  of  a  Roman 
Catholic;  and  the  professors  of  which,  as  they  looked  on 
their  brethren  of  the  church  of  England  as  themselves  little 
better  than  idolaters,  have  generally  been  more  inclined  to 
spend  their  zeal  in  a  disturbance  of  the  internal  peace  of 
their  own  communion,  than  in  an  energetic  extension  of  the 
general  principles  of  Protestantism  among  those  who  are 
without  its  pale.  In  England,  during  the  reigd  of  king 
Edward,  when  the  great  impression  was,  in  fact,  given  to 
the  public  mind  in  favour  of  the  monarches  creed,  the  poinM 
of  difference  which  afterwards  arose  among  its  supportenF 
were  happily  unknown,  or  wisely  suppressed ;  and  the  tranti^ 
tion  in  the  external  forms  of  worship  was  so  small,  and  the 
changes  which  struck  the  common  people  moist  were  all  so 
obviously  for  the  better,  that  even  the  ministers  of  the  old 
religion  had  no  good  plea  for  withdrawing  themselves  frost 
the  church,  and  the  body  kept  its  ancient  shape  and  siib^ 
stance,  though  its  deformities  were  removed,  and  new  blood 
infused  throughout  the  system.  To  the  Irish,  Protestanttam 
presented  itself  as  a  system  on  which  its  own  members  werif 
not  agreed ;  and,  of  Protestants,  that  party  which  for  a  time 
gained  the  victory  was  precisely  that  one  whose  rites  and 
doctrines  were  most  at  variance  with  all  to  which  the  Irith 
had  been  accustomed,  and  whose  professors  regarded  iki6 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  with  most  contempt  and  abhorrence^ 
The  unhappy  rebellion  of  More  and  O'Nial,  in  1641,  'k>aded[ 
as  the  memory  of  its  instigators  must  ever  remain  wkh  Ih^ 
stain  of  folly,  blood-guiltiness,  and  cruelty,  was  accekriitm; 
no  doubt,  if  not  occasioned,  by  the  oppression  of  Sir  William 
Parsons,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  puritan  faction ;  by  1a 
dread  of  those  severities,  the  not  inflicting  of  which  on  die 
Papists,  the  Calvinists,  both  in  Ireland  and  England,  ma^ 
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«  feftding  chaise  against  their  sovereign,  and  by  the  inter- 
mption,  through  the  inflaence  of  the  same  rising  party,  of 
the  wise  and  benevolent,  though  vigorous  policy^  introduced 
in  Ireland  under  the  Stuart  dynasty*. 

On  the  consequences  of  that  rebellion, — consequences 
even  at  the  present  day  most  deeply  and  injuriously  felt  by 
the  church  of  Ireland  and  her  national  prosperity , — ^this  is  not 
the  place  to  enlarge.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
during  Taylor's  life,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
they  existed  in  all  their  greatest  and  most  recent  deformity ; 
and  diat,  more  particularly,  the  maintenance  of  the  ancient 
religion  was,  with  the  original  Irish,  a  bond  of  union  and 
mntual  support, — a  guarantee  to  their  political  existence, — 
a  title  to  tiieir  alienated  possessions,—- and  a  pledge  of  their 
fntore  vengeance  on  those  by  whom  they  had  been  despoiled. 
And,  wl{ile  the  more  educated  classes  of  society  had  these 
cogent  reasons  for  listening  with  reluctance  to  any  thing 
wfatch*  tnight  be  urged  against  the  faith  of  their  ancestors, 
the  understandings  and  consciences  of  the  illiterate  peasantry 
were  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  had  still  stronger  motives 
of  prejudice  and  interest  to  retain  them  in  the  old  super- 
stition. **  The  Roman  religion,*'  as  Taylor  himself  observes, 
^  ]«  here  amongst  us  a  faction,  and  a  state  party,  and  design 
to  iMiorver  their  old  laws  and  barbarous  manner  of  living, — a 
device  to  enable  them  to  dwell  alone,  and  to  be'populus 
tains  -labii,'  a  people  of  one  language  and  unmingled  with 
others.  And  if  this  be  religion,  it  is  such  an  one  as  ought  to 
be  reflreved  by  all  the  severities  of  reason  and  religion,  lest 
the  peo[rfe  perish,  and  their  souls  be  cheaply  given  away  to 
them  that  make  merchandise  of  souls,  who  were  the  purchase 
and  price  of  Christ's  blood  ! " 

Such  obstacles  as  these  a  learned  treatise  on  the  errors 
of  pdpery  was  not  very  likely  to  batter  down,  and  the  author 
himself  appears  to  have  been  extremely  far  from  anticipating 
any  immeAate  or  extensive  success  of  his  labours.  **  Having 
givcin/'  are  his  words, ''  this  sad  account,  why  it  was  neces- 
tary  that  my  lords  the  bishops  should  take  care  to  do  what 
ihey  have  done  in  this  affair,  and  why  I  did  consent  to  be 
•engaged  in  this  controversy,  otherwise  than  I  love  to  be ; 

*  Carte*i  Life  of  Ormond,  vol.  i.  p.  i;>8. 
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and  since  it  is  not  a  love  of  trouble  and  contention^  but 
chuity  to  the  souls  of  the  poor  deluded  Irish;  there  ia 
nothing  remaining,  but  that  we  humbly  desire  of  Ood  to 
accept  and  to  bless  this  well-meant  labour  of  love;  and  that» 
by  some  admirable  ways  of  his  providence,  he  will  be  pleased 
to  convey  to  them  the  notices  of  their  danger  and  their  .81% 
and  to  deobstruct  the  passages  of  necessary  truth  to  them ; 
for  we  know  the  arts  of  their  guides,  and  that  it  will  be  very 
hard  that  the  notice  of  these  things  shall  ever  be  suffered  to 
arrive  to  the,  common  people,  but  that  which  hinders  will 
hinder,  until  it  be  taken  away :  however,  we  believe  and 
)iope  in  God  for  remedy  '.*' 

The  remedy  may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  have  been  morf 
in  the  power  of  Taylor  and  his  brethren  than  they  were 
themselves,  perhaps,  aware  of.  If  the  Roman  Catholics,  as 
he  had  previously  complained  in  this  same  preface,  were  so 
studiously  kept  back  by  their  spiritual  guides  from  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  Enghsh,  it  was,  surely,  a  v^ry  obvious 
measure  for  the  preachers  of  the  true  faith  to  inform  them- 
selves in  the  ancient  Irish.  It  was  a  course  which  Bedell 
had  already  tried  with  success,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy  in  that  language  into 
the  churches ;  and  to  promote  to  the  care  of  parishes,  in 
preference  to  all  others,  such  ministers  as  were  able  to  cope 
with  the  friars  on  their  own  ground,  and  enable  the  peasants 
to  hear  the  Gospel,  every  man  in  his  own  tongue  wherein  he 
was  born. 

Had  such  a  system  even  then  been  adopted,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  much  good  might  not  have  been 
effected ;  and  this  very  discourse  of  Taylor's,  though  too 
long  and  too  learned  to  penetrate  among  the  mountains  and 
into  the  cottages ;  yet,  as  furnishing  the  agents  in  the  work 
of  conversion  with  arguments  adapted  alike  to  the  ignorant 
and  the  learned ;  with  zeal  increased  in  proportion  to  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  the  truths  which  they 
conveyed ;  and  with  that  celestial  armoury  of  spiritual  weapons 
which  his  admirable  knowledge  of  Scripture  has  supplied,— 
might  have  itself  been  a  source  of  light  to  thousands ;  a 
means,  in  God's  hand,  of  drying  up  the  waters  of  bitterness, 
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mad  ninoving  the  greatest  obstacle  which  has  existed  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

What  peculiar  hinda-aticet  they  were  to  which  he  alludes, 
(and  it  is  but  reasonable  as  well  as  charitable  to  believe  that 
aome  such  intervened  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  plan  so 
af^mrently  obvious,)  whether  they  v^ere  confined  to  Taylor's 
own  diocese,  or  arose  from  the  general  state  of  the  country 
and  the  neglect  or  impolicy  of  its  government,  it  is  now  by 
no  means  easy  to  determine.  The  restoration  of  the  Pro- 
testant episcopal  church  seems  to  have  been  a  juncture  pecu- 
liarly favourable  for  such  exertions  as  I  have  mentioned ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  forms  so  like  their  own,  and 
doctfines  so  conformable  to  reason,  would  have  produced  a 
leas  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Irish,  than  has  since  been  done 
Iby  the  preaching  of  the  wildest  and  most  ignorant  sectaries. 

But,  for  the  neglect  or  the  oversight,  if  such  existed,  it 
was  not  Taylor  who  was  chiefly  answerable.  He  was  one  of 
many,  and  in  rank  not  among  the  most  eminent ;  and  he  was 
already  sinking  under  the  burthen,  not  of  years,  but  of  a 
constitution  broken  with  study  and  adversity  9,  and  which 
was  still  more  effectually  crushed  by  severe  domestic 
affliction. 

Of  the  second  marriage,  as  we  have  already  seen,  one 
son  only,  Edward,  had  escaped  the  small-pox,  and  him  he 
had  buried  at  Lisbum.  Of  his  two  first,  according  to  lady 
Wray,  two  sons  survived.  The  eldest  of  these,  whom  she 
calls  *'  her  uncle  Edward,"  though,  as  I  conceive,  mistakenly, 
was  a  captain  of  horse  in  the  king's  service,  and  fell  in  a 
duel  with  a  brother-officer  of  the  name  of  Vane,  who  also 
died  of  his  wounds.  The  second,  Charles,  was  intended  for 
the  church,  and  remained,  till  of  standing  for  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  His  views  of 
Ii&,  however,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  his  conduct,  did  not 
eoirespond  with  his  father's  hopes  and  example:  and  he 
became  the  favourite  companion,  and  at  length  the  secretary, 
of  Viiliers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  He  died  of  a  decline,  at 
the  house  of  his  patron  at  Baynard's  Castle,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Margaret's  church,  Westminster,  August  2,  1667% 
The  bishop  himself,  who  had,  as  may  be  well  believed,  and 
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as  his  grand-daughter  assoreB  us,  nearly  sunk  under  the  loss 
of  his  eldest  son,  and  its  unfortunate  circumstances,  can 
hardly  have  heard  of  this  second  blow  before  his  own  release. 
He  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  on  the  3d  of  August  in  the 
same  year,  at  Lisbum,  where  he  appears,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  to  have  often  occasionally  resided ;  and  died, 
after  a  ten  days'  sickness,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age; 
and  the  seventh  of  his  episcopacy. 

His  remains  were  removed  to  Dromore,  to  the  church  of 
which  place  he  had  been  a  liberal  benefactor.  Dr.  Rust,  his 
friend,  and  his  successor  in  that  see,  preached  a  funeral 
sermon,  which,  in  itself,  is  no  bad  copy  of  Taylor's  peculiar 
style  of  eloquence,  and  is  well  calculated  to  show  the  vene- 
ration in  which  he  was  held,  the  sweetness  of  his  temper, 
and  the  variety  of  his  accomplishments.  No  monument, 
however,  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  about  a  century 
afterwards,  his  bones,  and  those  of  his  friend  Rust,  were 
disturbed  from  their  vault  to  make  room  for  the  coffin  of 
another  bishop  *.  The  late  venerable  bishop  Percy  had  them 
carefully  collected  and  replaced.  That  their  repose  was  ever 
violated,  or  that  they  were  suffered  to  lie  neglected  so  long, 
is  not  to  be  recorded  without  indignation. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  already  sent  to  the  press 
the  '*  Second  Part "  of  bis  '*  Dissuasive  from  Popery,"  being, 
in  a  great  measure,  an  answer  to  ''  Sure  Footing  in  Christi- 
anity," a  work  by  John  Serjeant,  a  Romish  priest,  who,  in 
one  of  his  appendices,  had  attacked  some  of  Taylor's  former 
positions.  He  had  also  written  a  ^'  Discourse  on  Christian 
Consolation,"  which  was  published  in  1671,  and  was  followed, 
in  1684,  by  **  Contemplations  on  the  State  of  Man,"  a  work 
which  is  marked  as  his  on  unquestionable  authority,  though 
it  has  the  appearance  of  an  unfinished  production,  and  is  by 
no  means  equal  to  the  general  style  of  his  compositions. 

His  vridow  survived  him  niany  years,  but  the  pUce  and 
time  of  her  death  is  unknown.  He  left  three  daughters,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Phcebe,  died  unmarried.  The  second,  Mary, 
was  the  wife  of  Doctor  Francis  Marsh,  successively  dean  of 
Connor  and  Armagh,  bishop  of  Limerick  and  Kilmore,  and 
archbishop  of  Dublin;  whose  descendants,  of  the  same  name, 
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are. numerous  and  w^tby.  She  is  mentioned  by  Evelyn, 
who  once  m^t  her,  with  her  hij^band^  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Society,  ^  a  woman  of  abilities  and  attainments  above 
the.  usual  standard.  The  third,  Joanna i,  was  married  to 
Edward  Harrison,  of  Maralave^  esquire;  member  during  many 
auc<;essive  parliaments  for  the  borough  of  Lisbum,  whose 
d^qgbterji  already  mentioned,  married  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  and 
tfcm,  whom  was  lineally  descended  William  Todd  Jones,  of 
Homre,  esquire,  to  whose  MS.  remains  the  present  work  is 
so  n^ateriallyjndebted'  A  further  acoou9t  of  these.difieteiit 
br^pc^es  will  be  found  in  the  Notes  *. 
.  The  comeliness  of  Taylor's  person  has  been  often  noticed, 
and  he  himself  appears  to  have  been  not  insensible  of  it. 
l^ew  authors  have  so.  freqjiiently  introduced  their  own  por« 
tjpraits,  in  different  characters  and  attitudes,  as  ornaments 
to  their  printed  works.  So  far  as  we  may  judge  from 
these,  he  appears  to  have  been  above  the  middle  size, 
strongly  an.d  handsomely  proportioned,  with  his  hair  long 
and  gpracefhlly  curling  on  his  cheeks^  large  dark  eyes,  full 
0f  /ivireetness,  an  aquiline  nose,  and  an  open  and  intelli- 
gent. oQiintenanGe.  He  was  thus  represented  in  an  original 
jH^ture,  pnce  in  the  possession  of  the  Marsh  family,  but 
ui^rtunately  lost  by  his  great  grandson  Jeremy  Marsh, 
together  widi  other  property,  in  a  dangerous  ford  which  it 
was  necessary  to  pass  in,  removing  to  a  fresh  place  of.resi* 
denpe  '•  It  is  from  a  copy  of  this  painting,  still  in  the.  pos- 
^epsion  of  l^rs.  Digby,  that  the  engraving  is  taken  whidi  is 
pre^xed  to  Mr.  Bonney's  volume.  I  suspect,  however,  that, 
ia  this  copy,  a  liberty  has  been  taken  in  altering  the  dress  of 
the  .mginal;  inasmuch  as  the  face  is  younger  than  is  con* 
sistent  with  the  age  at  which  he  became  qualified  to  wear 
die  episcopal  robes*.  And  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  no 
instance,  do  any  of  the  engravings  made  during  his  lifetime 
represent  him  in  the  chimara  and  rochet*  Another  portrait, 
who^e  ..claims  to  originality  are,  I  believe,  undoubted,  was 
pi^septed  l^y  Mrs.  Wray,  of  Anne's  V&le,  near  Rosstrevor^  to 
All  Souls'  College,  displaying  the  same  features  and  style 
of  countenance^  but  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  life,  and 
marked,  with  a  cast  of  melancholy  which  it  is  not  difficult 
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to  account  tot  flrom  the  domestic  afflictions  of  his  httfttf 
years.  Thie  is  the  likeness  which  is  givea  with  the  present 
work,  and  I  gladly  take  this  opportanity  of  acknowledgiii^ 
itty  obligations  to  tiie  adnurable  pencil  of  my  friend,  tile 
Honourable  Heneage  Legge,  who  made  a  drawing  of  it  fbf 
the  use  of  the  engraver.  Of  Joanna  Taylor  also,  there  ie  t 
portrait  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Wray,  representing  a  fiiie* 
woimm  with  a  pleasing  oral  countenance,  and  naked  hands 
and  arms  of  much  beauty, — standing  in  an  arbour,  and  sulh 
pending  a  branch  of  laurel  ofer  a  bust  of  Charles  the  Firs^" 
which  is  placed  beside  her.  These,  with  the  watch  whieh* 
Taylor  received  fVom  his  unfortunate  sovereign,  and  which 
is  still  preserved  by  the  Marsh  family,  are,  so  far  as  I  ha¥^' 
discovered,  the  only  relics  remaining  of  this  greteit  and  gocfd 
man,  and  the  person  most  closely  united  to  him  by  alliuiM' 
and  affection  y. 

Of  Taylor's  domestic  habits  and  private  character  much' 
is  not  known,  but  all  which  is  known  is  amiable.  "  LoVO)** 
as  well  as ''  admiration,'^  is  said  to  have  '*  waited  on  him>'' 
in  Oxford.  In  Wales,  and  amid  the  mutual  irritation  and' 
violence  of  civil  and  religious  hostility,  we  find  him  octii*' 
ciliating,  when  a  prisoner,  the  favour  of  hitf  keepers,  al  dM 
same  time  that  he  preserved,  undiminished,  the  confidetteis'' 
and  esteem  of  his  own  party.  Laud,  in  the  height  of  ItW 
power  and  full-blown  dignity ;  Charles,  in  his  deepeef 
reverses ;  Hatton,  Vaughan,  and  Conway,  amid  the  tumult* 
df  civil  war ;  and  Evelyn,  in  the  tranquillity  of  his  elegant* 
retirement ;  seem  alike  to  have  cherished  his  friendship^  anA 
coveted  his  society.  The  same  genius  which  extorted  fh^ 
commendation  of  Jeanes,  for  the  variety  of  its  research 'and' 
vigour  of  its  argument,  was  also  an  object  of  interest  aifdb 
aff^tion  with  the  young,  and  rich,  and  beautiful  Katharine* 
Philips ;  and  few  writers,  who  have  expressed  their  opiniena? 
so  strongly,  and,  sometimes,  so  unguardedly  as  he  has  done, 
have  lived  and  died  with  so  much  praise  and  so  Httltf 
censure.  Much  of  this  felicity  may  be  probably  referred  to 
an  engaging  appearance  and  a  pleasing  manner;  but  itt^ 
cause  must  be  sought,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  in  the  evident 
kindliness  of  heart,  which,  if  the  uniform  tefnour  of  a  manV 
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nrritmgs  is  any  index  to  his  character,  mudt  hare  distin- 
guished him  from  most  men  Hying:  in  a  tetaper/  to  all 
appearance  warm,  but  easily  conciliated ;  and  in  that  which, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  least  common,  is  of  all  dispositions  the 
most  attractire,  not  merely  a  neglect,  but  a  total  forgetftil- 
ness  of  all  selfish  feeling.  It  is  this,  indeed,  which  seems  to 
have  constituted  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  character. 
Other  men  have  been,  to  judge  from  their  writings  and  their 
fives,  to  all  appearance,  as  religions,  as  regular  in  their 
devotions,  as  diligent  in  the  performance  of  all  which  the 
laws  of  God  or  man  require  from  us ;  but  with  Taylor  his 
doty  seems  to  have  been  a  delight,  his  piety  a  passion.  His 
iaith  was  the  more  vivid  in  proportion  as  his  fancy  was  more 
intensely  vigorous ;  with  him  the  objects  of  his  hope  and 
reverence  were  scarcely  unseen  or  friture;  his  imagination 
daily  conducted  him  to  **  diet  with  gods,"  and  elevated  him 
to  the  same  height  above  the  world,  and  the  same  nearness 
to  ineffable  things,  which  Milton  ascribes  to  his  allegorical 
^  diemb  Contemplation." 

With  a  mind  less  accurately  disciplined  in  the  trammels 
and  harness  of  the  schools — less  deeply  imbued  with  ancient 
learning — less  uniformly  accustomed  to  compare  his  notions 
with  the  dictates  of  elder  saints  and  sages,  and  submit  his 
novelties  to  the  authority  and  censure  of  his  superiors— ^sueh 
ardour  of  fancy  might  have  ied'  him  into  dangerous  errors ; 
or  have  estranged  him  too  far  from  the  active  duties,  the 
practical  wisdom  of  life,  and  its  dull  and  painful  realities : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  his  logic  and  learning — ^his  veneration 
for  antiquity  and  precedent — and  bis  monastic  notions  of 
obedience  in  matters  of  ftiith  as  well  as  doctrine '^ might  have 
fettered  the  energies  of  a  less  ardent  mind,  and  weighed  him 
down  into  an  intolerant  opposer  of  all  unaccustomed  truths, 
and^  in  his  own  practice,  a  superstitious  formalist^  Happily, 
however,  for  himself  and  the  world,  Taylor  was  neither  an 
enthusiast  nor  a  bigot :  and,  if  there  are  some  few  of  his 
doctrines  from  which  our  assent  is  withheld  by  the  decisions 
of  the  church  and  the  language  of  Scripture,-^  even  these 
(while  in  themselves  they  are  almost  altogether  speculative, 
and  such  as  could  exercise  no  injurious  influence  on  the  ett^ 
sentials  of  faith  or  the  obligations  to  holiness,)  may  be  said  to 
have  a  leaning  to  the  side  of  piety,  and  to  have  their  founda* 
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.tion  in  a  love  for  the  Deity,  and  a  desire  to  yindicate  his 
goodness,  no  less  than  to  excite  mankind  to  aspire  after 
greater  degrees  of  perfection. 

His  munificent  charity  was  in  part  shown  by  his  nnder- 
takmgy  at  his  own  ezpensci  the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral. 
It  is  also  warmly  praised  by  Rost,  who  tells  us  that,  when 
the  great  preferments  which  he  enjoyed  were  compared  with 
the  small  portions  which  he  left  to  his  daughters,  charity 
would  be  proved  to  have  been  the  principal  steward  of  his 
rerenues. .  Yet,  his  daughters  married  wealthy  husbands, 
and  his  widow  seems  to  have  been  well  provided  for*  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  a  law- suit, 
together  with  his  friend  lord  Conway,  against  colonel  Moses 
Hill,  one  of  Cromwell's  officers,  which  might  have  eventu* 
ally  greatly  lessened  his  means;  but  it  seems,  from  the 
journals  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  to  have  been  abandoned 
by  his  opponent*  His  ecclesiastical  revenues,  therefore,  were 
certainly  great ;  and  the  estate  of  Mandinam,  which  his  vrife 
retained  for  her  life,  was,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  keep  her 
above  poverty  «. 

In  conformity  widi  the  same  simple  and  disinterested 
character  which  I  have  ascribed  to  him,  we  find  him  at  one 
tinie  contributing  his  endeavours  to  frame  a  grammar  for 
children,  at  another  composing  prayers  and  hymns  for  the 
young  and  uninstructed.  '*  If,''  were  his  words  on  one 
occasion,  **  you  do  not  choose  to  fill  your  boy's  head  with 
something, believe  me  the  devil  will*!"  The  same  temper 
seems  to  have  made  him  affable  and  facetious  with  his 
inferiors  in  rank  and  knowledge.  ''  It  was  pleasant,"  says 
his  secretary  Alcock, ''  to  hear  my  lord  talk  with  these  poor 
people,  the  friends  of  Haddock,  on  the  subject  of  their 
relation's  spectre^."  On  the  whole, we  have  abundant  reason 
for  regret,  that  so  little  can  now  be  recovered  of  the  private 
life  and  daily  conversation  of  one  who  was  so  accomplished 
and  so  much  beloved,  that  we  cannot  believe  him  to  have  been 
otherwise  than  most  amiable.  The  ''  family  book,"  and  the 
papers  and  letters  preserved  by  his  descendants,  might  have 
told  us  much.  But  these  have,  to  all  appearances,  perished ; 
and  the  admirers  of  Jeremy  Taylor  must  be  content  to  form 
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their  opinion  of  him  almost  exclusively  from  a  knowledge  of 
bis  writings. 

Of  those  writings  some  further  accomit  is  yet  to  be  given; 
in  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  them  in  the  same 
order  which  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  edition,  and  at 
arranging  themselves  naturally,  according  to  the  subjects  on 
which  they  treat,  into  the  different  descriptions  of  Practical, 
Theological,  Casuistic,  and  Devotional.    To  the  first  of  these 
dasses  may  be  referred,  "  The  Life  of  Christ ;"  the  "  Con- 
templations on  the  State  of  Man ;"  the  **  Holy  Living  and 
Holy  Dying ;"  the  "  Sermons/'  and  the  posthumous  work  on 
**  Christian  Consolation,"  which  will  be  found  in  this  volume. 
The  second  will  comprise  the  series  beginning  with  his 
"  Episcopacy  asserted/'  and  ending  with  his  "  Dissuasive 
from  Popery."    Under  the  third  head  may  be  classed  the 
'*  Discourse  on  Friendship/'  and  *'  Ductor  Dubitantium  ;** 
while  the  last  contains  all  which  instrumentally  or  directly 
refer  to  devotional  exercises ;  his  ''  Divine  Institution  of  the 
Office  Ministerial ;"  his  *'  Rules  and  Advices  for  the  Clergy ;" 
his ''  Golden  Grove/'  and  the  other  tracts  which  will  be  found 
in  the  last  volume.     It  is  true  that,  in  the  best  and  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  all  Taylor's  works  are  theological ;  most  of 
them  are  distinguished  by  an  acute  and  discriminating  appli- 
cation of  general  principles  to  particular  cases  and  persons ; 
and  there  is  none  where  he  does  not  occasionally  escape 
from  the  thorns  and  thistles  of  controversial  questions,  to 
those  practical  lessons  of  holiness,  and  those  aspirations  of 
heaven-directed  feeling,  which  are  the  pervading  and  pecu- 
liar characteristics  of  his  genius.    Still,  however,  there  are 
some  of  his  works  less  practical  and  less  devotional  than 
others;  and,  of  those  which  professedly  belong  to  these 
classes,  there  are  some  where  the  attention  is  chiefly  drawn 
to  the  duties  of  the  closet  or  the  temple,  and  others  where 
he   expatiates   through    a   wider   range    of  holiness,   and 
discusses  with  the  same  fervour,  but  with  more  diffuseness, 
the  obligations,  the  duties,  the  charities,  and  the  faith  of 
Christians. 

Such  is  the  Life  of  Christ,  or  *'  Great  Exemplar," — a 
work  undertaken,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  Dedication  to 
lord  Hatton,  with  an  intention  of  withdrawing  the  thoughts 
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of  men  from  controverted  and  less  important  doctrines,  to 
the  great  and  necessary  rallying  points  of  Christianity,  and 
those  duties  and  charities  on  which  all  men  are  agreed,  but 
which  all  men  forget  so  easily. 

"  In  pursuance/'  he  says,  "  of  this  consideration,  I  have 
chosen  to  serve  the  purposes  of  religion,  by  doing  assistance 
to  that  part  of  theology  which  is  wholly  practical,  that 
which  makes  us  wiser,  therefore,  because  it  makes  us  better. 
And  truly,  my  lord,  it  is  enough  to  weary  the  spirit  of  a 
disputer,  that  he  shall  argue  till  he  hath  lost  his  voice,  and 
his  time,  and  sometimes  the  question  too ;  and  yet  no  man 
shall  be  of  his  mind  more  than  was  before.  How  few  turn 
Lutherans,  or  Calvinists,  or  Roman  Catholics,  from  the 
religion  either  of  their  country  or  interest!  Possibly  two 
or  three  weak  or  interested,  fantastic  and  easy,  prejudicatd 
and  effemmate  understandings,  pass  from  church  to  church, 
upon  groimds  as  weak  as  those  from  which  formerly  they 
did  dissent ;  and  the  same  arguments  are  good  or  bad,  as 
exterior  accidents  or  interior  appetites  shall  determine.  I 
deny  not  but,  for  great  causes,  some  opinions  are  to  be 
quitted :  but  when  I  consider  how  few  do  forsake  any,  and, 
when  any  do,  oftentimes  they  choose  the  wrong  side,  and 
they  that  take  the  righter  do  it  so  by  contingency,  and  the 
advantage  also  is  so  little,  I  believe  that  the  triumphant 
persons  have  but  small  reason  to  please  themselves  in  gaining 
proselytes,  since  their  purchase  is  so  small,  and  as  incon- 
siderable to  their  triumph  as  it  is  unprofitable  to  them,  who 
change  for  the  worse  or  the  better  upon  unworthy  motives. 
In  ^1  this  there  is  nothing  certain,  nothing  noble.  But  he 
that  follows  the  work  of  God,  that  is,  labours  to  gain  souls, 
not  to  a  sect  and  a  subdivision,  but  to  the  Christian  religion, 
that  is,  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  hath  a 
promise  to  be  assisted  and  rewarded, —  and  all  those  that 
go  to  heaven  are  the  purchase  of  such  undertakings,  the  fruit 
of  such  culture  and  labours ;  for  it  is  only  a  holy  life  that 
lands  us  there. 

"  And  now,  my  lord,  I  have  told  you  my  reasons,  I  shall 
not  be  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  am  weary  and  toiled  with 
rowing  up  and  down  in  the  seas  of  questions,  which  the 
interests  of  Christendom  have  commenced,  and,  in  many 
propositions  of  which  I  am  heartily  persuaded,  I  am  not 
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ceftain  that  I  am  not  deceived ;  and  I  find  that  men  are  most 
confident  of  those  articles  which  they  can  so  httle  prove 
th^t  they  never  made  questions  of  them.  But  I  am  most 
certain  that,  by  living  in  the  religion  and  fear  of  God,  in 
ob^iencd  to  the  king,  in  the  charities  and  duties  of  com- 
munion with  my  spiritual  guides^  in  justice  and  love  with 
all  the  world  in  their  several  proportions,  I  shall  not  fail  of 
that  end  which  is  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  which  will 
never  be  obtained  by  disputing «." 

The  work  thus  introduced  and  inscribed,  is,  as  it  pro-' 
fesses  to  be,  of  a  nature  entirely  practical.  It  discusses  no 
doctrines  but  those  on'  which  almost  all  Christians  are 
agreed,  and  which  necessarily  are  suggested  by  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  our  Saviour's  history.  It  enters  into  no' 
critical  examination  of  facts  or  dates,  of  evidences  or  various 
readings.  The  author  does  not  exercise  his  learning  and 
discrimination,  in  explaining  those  peculiarities  of  ancient 
or  local  history  and  manners  which,  as  tliey  are  little  less 
than  absolutely  necessary  to  a  competent  understanding  of 
writers  like  those  of  the  New  Testament,  so  no  author  of 
the  present  day  would  omit  them  in  a  history  of  our  Saviour. 
He  does  not  even  distinguish  between  those  facts  which  are 
recorded  by  the  inspired  historians  themselves,  and  those' 
which  repose  on  uncertain  tradition,  or  on  the  mere  pre- 
sumptions of  the  ancient  ikthers ;'  but  relates,  with  ahnost 
the  same  apparent  faith,  the  salutation  of  the  angel  to  the 
Virgin  Mary ;  the  Syriac  prayer  attributed  to  Christ  at  his 
baptism  by  St.  Philoxenes ;  and  the  prostration  of  the  Egyp-i 
tian  idols,  when  the  infant  Jesus  came  into  their  country. 

Nor  does  he  attempt,  in  any  instance,  to  reconcile  the 
different  narrations  of  the  evangelists  with  each  other,  oir 
to  produce  a  regular  and  chronological  harmony  of  the 
Gospel.  His  work  is  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  devout 
meditations  on  the'  different  events  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  well  as  on  the  more  remarkable  traditions 
which  have  been  usually  circulated  respecting  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  religion,  his  earthly  parent,  and  his  followers. 
This'  is  a  plan  far  less  extensive,  less  curious,  and  perhaps- 
less  rational,  than  would  now  be  contemplated  by  any  emi-^ 
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nent  divine  who  should  purpose  to  write  a  Life  of  Christ. 
But  even  a  defective  plan,  in  the  hands  of  a  mighty  genius, 
may  be  clothed  with  beauties  which  mere  learning  and 
critical  acumen  could  never  bestow,  and  is  susceptible  of 
ornaments  more  rich  and  various  than  a  more  regular  struc- 
ture could  receive  with  propriety.  It  is  even  probable  that, 
as  a  book  of  devotional  instruction  for  every  class  and  age, 
the  Great  Exemplar  may  have  gained  an  impressive  and 
edifying  interest,  by  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  critical  or 
antiquarian,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  it  calls  our  un- 
mingled  attention  to  the  narrative  of  the  Gospel,  heightened 
only  by  those  picturesque  and  poetical  accompaniments 
which,  Uke  the  minute  ornaments  of  an  ancient  cathedral, 
though,  separately  taken,  some  of  them  might  seem  out  of 
place,  yet  communicate  to  the  general  building  the  effect  of 
beauty  the  most  luxuriant,  the  most  impressive,  the  most 
solemn  and  sacred. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  first 
popular  work  of  Taylor's  contains  many  splendid  moral  and 
devotional  passages ;  that  the  sermons  which  are  introduced 
into  it  (for  the  disquisitions  which  occur  all  answer  to  this 
description,  and  might  be  delivered  from  the  pulpit  with  so 
much  effect,  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  not  their 
first  destination,)  are  conceived  in  the  same  spirit  of  devout 
and  majestic  eloquence  which  pervades  his  Evtavro^;  and 
that,  in  the  few  instances  where  controversial  discussion 
was  unavoidable,  no  writer  of  the  age  has  argued  with  more 
acuteness,  with  more  extensive  learning,  or  so  warm  and 
earnest  a  charity. 

Nor  are  these  the  only  merits  of  the  work  which  I  am 
discussing.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  of  Taylor's' 
(I  might  say  with  no  work  of  any  author)  in  which  more 
of  practical  wisdom  may  be  found,  a  greater  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart,  and  a  more  dexterous  and  touching  appli- 
cation, not  only  of  the  solemn  truths  of  Christianity,  but  of 
even  the  least  important  circumstances  related  in  the  life- 
of  our  Saviour,  to  the  development  of  sound  principles  of 
action,  and  to  the  correction  and  guidance  of  our  daily  con- 
duct. Thus,  in  his  preface,  not  only  the  exact  conformity 
of  Christianity  with  right  reason  and  natural  instinct, — its 
fitness  for  the  present  ^ants,  as  well  as  the  future  prospects 
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of  man, — and  the  manner  in  which  it  confirms,  extends,  and 
illustrates  the  law  of  nature, — are  laid  down  with  admirable 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  his  subject;  but  many  curious 
and  interesting  principles  of  metaphysical  and  political 
wisdom  will  be  found  incidentally,  and,  as  if  ex  abundantly 
scattered  through  it,  which  show  the  grasp  and  vigour  of 
the  author's  mind,  and  that,  though  his  choice  confined 
him  to  those  topics  which  are  the  immediate  subjects  of 
his  profession,  there  were  few,  indeed,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  he  might  not  have  excelled.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  none  of  these  incidental  topics  which  is  not  made 
conducive  to  the  enforcement  of  practical  piety  and  personal 
holiness.  No  part  of  his  work  can  be  read  without  some 
fruit  of  this  kind ;  but,  in  the  application  of  general  prin- 
ciples to  particular  but  important  instances  of  thought  and 
action,  the  *'  Exhortation  to  the  Imitation  of  the  Life  of 
Christ," — the  sermon  on  the  "  Duty  of  Nursing  Children," 
—that  on  '*  Obedience," — on  '^  Mortification," — on  "  Bap- 
tizing Infants," — on  ''the  Religion  of  Holy  Places," — on 
"  Scandal," — and  on  "  the  Divine  Judgments,"  are  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable. 

In  some  instances,  but  in  a  very  few,  he  is  not  to  be 
followed  without  caution.  He  had  already  imbibed  those 
opinions,  the  fuller  exposition  of  which  afterwards  gave  so 
much  concern  to  some  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  the  English  church,  on  the  subjects  of  original  sin,  and 
the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression.  Something  of 
this  sort  may  be  traced  in  his  apparently  imperfect  view  of 
the  causes  of  human  corruption,  when  he  tells  us  that  "  the 
law  of  nature,  being  decreed  and  made  obligatory,  was  a 
sufficient  instrument  of  making  man  happy,  that  is,  in  pro- 
ducing the  end  of  his  creation.  But,  as  Adam  had  evil 
discourses  and  irregular  appetites,  before  he  fell,  (for  they 
made  him  fall,)— and  as  the  angels,  who  had  no  original 
•in,  yet  they  chose  evil  at  the  first,  when  it  was  wholly 
aibitrary  in  them  to  do  so  or  otherwise ;  so  did  man.  *  God 
made  man  upright,  but  he  sought  out  many  inventions.' 
Some  men,"  be  continues,  **  were  ambitious,  and,  by  incom- 
petent means,  would  make  their  brethren  to  be  their  servants ; 
tome  were  covetous,  and  would  usurp  that  which,  by  an  earlier 
distinction,  had  passed  into  private  possession :  and  then  they 
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made  new  principles,  and  new  discourses,  such  which  were 
ireasonable  to  their  private  indirect  ends,  but  not  to  the 
public  benefit,  and,  therefore,  would  prove  unreasonable  apd 
mischievous  to  themselves  at  last  **/' 

That  Adam  must  have  had  a  capability  of  signing  before 
he  actually  sinned,  is  demonstrably,  if  not  evidently  true : 
and  it  must,  in  the  same  way,  be  conceded, — if  this  capa^ 
bility  of  offending  were  all  which  were  meant  by  original 
sin, — that  the  angels  also  who  sinned,  must,  in  their  degree, 
haye  had  it  as  well  as  Adam.  But  it  is  neither  consonant 
with  reason  nor  with  Scripture  to  assert,  that  all  the  evil 
which,  we  find  in  the  world,  and  in  ourselves,  either  was  ia 
Adam  before  the  fall,  or  has  been  since  accumulate.d  by  the 
free,  though  unhappy  choice  of  his  different  descendants, 
gradually .  as  they  may  have  made  (^e  world  worse,  and 
addisd  the  contagion  of  example  and  precedent  to  the  in- 
herited and  universal  propensity  to  wickedness. 

The .  existence  of  such  a  propensity  in  man,  and  the 
necessity  of  grace  to  give  us  the  victory  over  it,  Taylor  has, 
in  very  many  passages  of  his  works,  and  in  many,  of  this 
work  itself  of  which  we  are  speaking,  acknowleqlged  with 
much  clearness  and  humility.  And  it  is  strange  that  he 
did  not  perceive,  that  as  Adam,  at  his  creation,  was  certainly 
in  a  state  of  grace, — and  as  his  descendants,  at  th^ir  re- 
spective births,  are,  as  confessedly,  in  a  state  of  corruption, 
*— some  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  nature,  as  well 
OS  the  situation,,  of  mankind;  and  that,  though  neither  Adfim 
nor  the  angels  were,  in  the  first  instance,  impeccable,  it  mfiy 
well  be,  that,  in  consequence  of  his  fall,  we  are  by  nature 
more  inclined  to  sin  than  either  he  or  they  were. 

The  question  will  be.  discussed  more  at  length  in  another 
place.  I  will  here  only  observe,  that  jn  one  who,  like  Taylor, 
confessed  his  own  corruption,  whencesoever  derived,  and 
placed  his  whole  hope  of  pardon  in  Christ's  blood,  and  of 
$a^ctification  in  Christ's  Spirit,  the  error  was  divested  of  its 
malignity  so  far  as  it  respected  himself,  though  an  error  it 
certainly  was,  and,  in  certain  ways  of  applying  the  principle, 
1^  dangerous  one.  .It,  is  curious  to  see  bow  extremes  meet. 
Taylor. seems  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  led  into  his 
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mistake  "by  a  horror  of  CalTinifim,  and  an  anxiety  to  ayoid 
ascribing  to  God  the  apparent  injustice  of  cursing  all  the 
world  for  the  sins  of  one  man.  Yet  he  falls  into  the  highest 
ftupralapsarian  Calvinisniy.  by  merely  throwing  a  little  farther 
back  the  origin  of  man's  misery,  and  representing  him  as 
coming  immediately  from  the  hand  of  his  Maker  with  the 
same  load  of  invincible  corruption  (invincible,  ^unless  by 
superadded  grace,)  which  his  descendants,  in  their  present 
state,  carry  about  with  them. 

Surely  there  is  little  difference  whether  we  say,  with  the 
ultra  Calvinists,  that  God  created  man  in  order  that  he  might 
fall, —  or,  that  he  so  created  him  that  he  could  not  help 
falling.  But,  if  Adam  were  framed  not  only  with  a  capacity 
of  sinning,  but  also  of  remaining  without  sin,  he  was  then, 
certainly,  in  a  state  which  his  descendants  do  not  experience ; 
and  there  is  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  which 
the  loss  of  this  state  can  be  assigned,  except  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  its  consequences. 

Nor  is  the  justice  of  God  impugned  by  the  supposition 
that  privileges  which  Adam  had  abused  or  neglected. were 
not  continued  to  his  descendants,  or  that  the  race  of  men 
were,  thenceforward,  put  under  a  new  regimen  of  weakness 
and  of  repentance ; — the  weakness  receiving  sufficient  but 
inferior  spiritual  aids,  the  repentance  rewarded  with  a  bless- 
ing beyond  the  utmost  which  Adam  could  have  hoped  for. 
This  is  the  light  in  which  the  question  has  been  viewed  by 
the  English  church,  and  this,  it  might  be  thought,  waa  one 
which,  while  it  sufficiently  establishes  the  dependence  of 
man  on  his  Maker,  sufficiently  vindicates  the  Creator  from 
being  the  cause  of  evil,  and  from  desiring  that  any  of  his 
children  should  perish. 

Another  instance  in  which  Taylor  has  passed  from  a 
common  and  dangerous  extreme  to  an  opposite  equally 
erroneous,  is  the  case  of  death-bed  repentance,  which  bene, 
^  in  a  succeeding  work,  he  clogs  with  so  many  dangers 
and  limitations  as  to  render  it  'but  very  little  less  than 
impossible.  It  has  been,  indeed,  at  all  times,  a  volgar  and 
perilous  self-flattery,  to  apprehend  not  only  that  repentance 
would,  after  a  life  of  sin,  be,  at  .any  time  when  we  willed.it, 
>vitliin  our  power;  but  that  a  few  expiring  lalmentations, 
extorted  by  the  fear  of  approaching  torment,  were  to  expiate 
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for  many  jrean  of  obstinate  transgression^  and  supply,  in  the 
heart  of  him  who  is  passing  to  his  account,  that  love,  that 
purity,  and  those  other  Christian  graces,  without  which  even 
heaven  itself  would  be  a  place  of  misery.  It  is  even  probable 
that  the  author  may  have  been  disgusted  in  those  days,  as 
jhe  would  have  been  in  these  of  almost  equal  enthusiasm, 
with  the  spectacle  of  criminals  advancing  triumphantly  to 
their  scaffold,  and  looking  forward,  to  a  death,  which  they 
had  brought  on  themselves  by  their  crimes,  with  the  same 
exultation  as  a  martyr  might  embrace  his  stake ;  the  same 
expressed  and  boasted  assurance  of  bliss,  as  if  the  fiery  chariot 
of  the  prophet  were  visibly  waiting  to  receive  them.  Of  the 
harm  which  may  be  done  to  the  dying  by  such  indiscriminate 
comfort — of  the  harm  which  the  living  will,  in  all  probability, 
receive  from  such  exaggerated  statements — I  am  fully  and 
mournfully  sensible.  But  to  calculate,  as  Taylor  does,  the 
time  which  is  required  for  the  acquisition  of  graces,  which 
God  may,  if  he  pleases,  at  once  communicate; — to  require 
the  expression  of  outward  and  long-continued  actions,  as  in 
all  instances  equally  necessary  to  confirm  the  inward  feeling 
in  His  eyes  by  whom  that  feeling  itself  may  be  inspired ;-» 
is  to  make  the  narrow  gate  of  salvation  narrower  than  God 
has  made  it,  and,  in  our  anxiety  for  the  holiness  of  men  in 
health,  to  seal  up  in  despair  the  sick  soul  that  might  other- 
wise have  burst  its  bondage.  There  may,  it  should  be 
recollected,  even  on  a  death-bed,  and  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time,  be  the  opportunity  of  rendering  God  acceptaUe 
service,  and  bringing  forth,  though  amid  darkness  and 
terror,  the  fruits  of  repentance.  We  may  have  time  for 
prayer;  we  may  have  time  for  confession;  for  forgiveness 
of  our  enemies ;  for  patience ;  for  resignation :  perhaps  for 
restitution.  We  may  have  time  for  some  of  these,  for  the 
rest  we  may  have  a  ofestre;— and  for  all  of  these,  we  know, 
in  one  illustrious  instance,  the  penitent  thief  had  not  time  or 
opportunity.  The  danger  which  there  always  must  be,  that  in 
mckness  we  should  neither  have  opportunity  nor  spiritual  power 
to  turn  to  God-*- the  chance  that  our  heads  may  be  light,  or 
pur  hearts  hardened,  when  the  day  of  sorrow  comes  on  us-» 
are  terrors  sufficiently  great  to  lead  every  man  who  is  not 
insensible  of  danger,  to  employ,  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
the  day  of  salvation  while  it  shines ;  as  well  knowing  that. 
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whether  others  are  called  effectually  in  the  eleventh  hoar  or 
not,  the  time  at  which  he  is  last  called  must  be  the  eleventh 
hour  to  him.  Still,  however,  the  manner  in  which  Taylor 
has  painted  the  dangers  of  a  sinner *s  death-bed  displays  no 
ordinary  pencil ;  and  the  colours  (dismal  as  they  are,  and,  in 
some  instances,  overcharged,)  are  marked,  on  the  whole, 
with  so  much  truth,  that  I  could  wish  some  of  his  frightful 
legends  published  in  a  popular  form  as  an  antidote  to 
those  edifying  deaths  which  are  now  in  almost  daily  cir- 
culation*. 

These  are  the  only  particulars  of  importance  which  occur 
to  me,  in  which  this  great  and  good  man  has,  in  the  work 
now  before  us,  departed  from  the  usual  sense  of  the  church 
and  die  general  analogy  of  Scripture.  There  are  other,  but, 
in  comparison,  very  trifling  points,  on  which  he  has  pro- 
nounced with  too  much  haste  or  positiveness.  In  his  Dis- 
course on  Repentance^,  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the 
ftngels  who  sinned  had  never  any  room  for  repentance,— 
that  '^  their  first  act  of  volition  was  their  whole  capacity 
of  a  blissful  or  a  miserable  eternity :  they  made  their  own 
sentence  when  they  made  their  first  election."  This  he  had 
learned  from  the  schoolmen,  who,  apprehending  that  the 
production  of  the  angels  must  have  taken  place  on  the  same 
day  with  the  creation  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  perplexed 
how  else  to  find  sufficient  time  for  the  apostacy  of  Satan, 
between  the  commencement  of  his  being  and  his  successful 
temptation  of  the  woman  k;  and  thought  the  opinion,  **  pro- 
babiliorem  et  sanctiorem,  quod  statim  post  primum  instans 
autt  creationis,  diabolus  peccaverit.'^  But  Taylor  has,  in 
this  instance,  expressed  himself  with  more  positiveness  than 
Aquinas ;  and  we  surely  know  too  little  of  the  angelic 
nature  and  history,  to  assume  any  facts  concerning  either 
which  are  not  clearly  revealed  in  Scripture.  That  there  are 
angek,  and  that  some  of  them  have  not  kept  their  first 
estate,  we  know,  for  it  has  been  made  known  to  us.  But 
wherein  their  fault  consisted,  or  how  long  they  had  pre- 
Tioudy  remained  in  glory  and  innocency,  as  God  has  not 

•  **  On  Rqientince,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  4S6, 458.   <'  Oo  Death,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  549, 
551,  S56,  See. 

f  Vol.  ii.  p.  59t. 

s  Thoeu  A^pUnat  Snmma.  ima  Pars.  Qavst  Ixiit.  art  6,  p.  118. 
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told«us,  it  is  oseless  to  guess,  and  worse  thaa  useless  to 
ground  an  argument  on  our  conjectures. 

In  another  opinion,  which  he  elsewliere,  in  different  pas- 
sages of  his  works,  repeats,  he  has  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake  with  Warburton.  He  tells  us,  that  Balaam,  when 
he  prayed  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  had  only  respect 
to  length  of  days  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  Uie  promise  of  a 
life  after  death  being  hidden  from  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  ^.  Without  entering  into  such  a  discussion,  it  is  enough 
to  say,  that  Michaelis  has  shown  that  the  writings  of  Moses 
eontain  abundant  proofs  that  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was 
fifimailiarly  known  to  his  contemporaries  ^ 

There  is  some  grave  trifling  in  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  about 
the  letters  of  Jehovah's  name,  which  he  had  from  the 
Cabbalists.  If  he  designed  it  as  a  poetical  ornament,  it 
savours  of  the  taste  of  the  time  :  if  as  an  argument  or 
illustration,  it  rests  on  too  weak  authority  to  be  good  for 
any  thing.  In  all  his  works,  he  is  fond  of  alluding  to 
historical  incidents,  often  with  an  admirable  oratorical 
effect,  though  the  stories  alleged  may  be  no  more  than  idle 
legends.  Here,  however,  he  has  twice  quoted,  as  from 
Scripture,  though  without  naming  the  place,  a  story  of 
23,000  Assyrians  destroyed  in  one  night  for  fornication^ 
which,  I  confess,  I  never  met  with  in  Scripture  or  else- 
where ^.  But  these  are  triflinor  blemishes  in  a  work  of  so 
great  length,  of  so  distinguished  beauty,  usefulness,  and 
learning,  in  which  he  has  nobly  fulfilled  the  purpose  ex* 
pressed  in  his  preface,  *'  To  advance  the  necessity,  and 
to  declare  the  manner  and  parts  of  a  good  life.  I  have 
followed  (he  continues)  the  design  of  Scripture,  and  have 
given  milk  for  babes,  and  for  stronger  men  stronger  meat; 
and  in  all  I  have  despised  my  own  reputation,  by  so  striving 
to  make  it  useful,  that  I  was  less  careful  to  make  it  strict  in 
retired  senses,  and  embossed  with  unnecessary  but  gra.ceful 
ornaments.  I  pray  God,  this  may  go  forth  into  a  blessing 
to  all  that  shall  use  it,  and  reflect  blessings  upon  me  all  the 
way,  that  my  spark  may  grow  greater  by  kindling  my 
brother's  taper,  and  God  may  be  glorified  in  us  both.     If 

«»  Vol.iii.  151. 

1  Michaelis,  Argnmenta  Imroortalitatis  Auimaram  ex  Mose  collccta* 

^  Vol*  iu  p.  S4.— vol.  iii.  p.  233. 
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the  reader  sball  receive  no  benefit,  yet  I  intended  him  one, 
and  I  have  laboured  in  order  to  it;  and  I  &hall  receive  a 
great  recompense  for  that  intention,  if  he  shall  please  to  say 
this  prayer  for  me, — *  That  while  I  have  preached  to  others, 
I  may  not  become  a  castaway'!'" 

In  the  "Literary  Life  of  the  Reverend  John  Serjeant, 
written  by  himself,"  inserted  in  the  Roman  Cathoho 
Miscellany,  entitled  the  *' Catholicon,"  vol.  iii.  the  "Great 
Exemplar"  is  said  to  be  a  mere  translation  of  the  Life  of 
Christ  by  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia".  The  assertion,  however, 
is  entirely  groundless;  so  much  sO,  that,  except  in  the 
circumstance  that  both  authors  intermix  prayers  and  moral 
reflections  with  their  narrative,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find 
two  books  written  on  any  one  subject  which  have  so  few 
coincidences  of  arrangement,  sentiment  or  expression.  The 
merits  of  the  works  of  Ludolphus,  which,  as  a  pious,  useful, 
and  practical  treatise,  I  am  very  far  from  undervaluing,  aro 
of  a  nature  entirely  difierent  from  those  of  the  Great 
Exemplar.  Ludolphus,  (as  was  necessary  in  an  author  who 
wrote  for  those  by  whom  the  Scriptures  themselves  were 
little  known  or  studied,)  gives  a  long  and  minute  detail  of 
almost  every  word  and  action  of  our  Lord ; — appending  to 
^ch  a  string  of  moral  and  religious  observations,  extracted, 
chiefly  verbatim,  from  the  Fathers.  Taylor  passes  rapidly 
over  the  greater  part  of  this  detail ;  but  expands,  from  time 
to  timie,  into  long  and  eloquent  discourses  on  the  more 
remarkable  actions  and  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  to  which  hiB 
rival  offers  nothing  correspondent.  The  style  of  the  one  is 
usually  plain  and  simple,  though  his  prayers  are,  many  of 
them,  conceived  in  a  pleasing  and  fervent  strain  of  piety« 
That  of  the  other  luxuriates  in  a  richness  of  imagery  an<) 
a  grandiloquence  of  expression,  which  breathe, .in  every 
sentence,  the  vital  and  essential  spirit  of  poetry^  The 
reading  of  Taylor  was. so  excursive  that  it' is,  indeed,  most 
probable  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  work  of 
JLudolphus,  and  it  is  possible  that,  from  it,  the  outline  aod 
first  conception  of  his  own  book  may  have  been  taken.     Bift 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  Iviii, 
-     »*<  Viu  Jesus  Christi  Rccletnptoris  Nostri,  ex  MediillU  Evangel tcts,  rt 
spprobatis  ab   JUcclesia  Doctoribn^,  «edalc  per  Lndolphiim  de   ttazbnia, 
prdijiU  CartliusiiUiftU  collecta,*'— li09.  ->' 
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more  than  this  a  comparison  of  the  two  Lives  forbids  us  to 
allow,  and  for  even  this,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no 
internal  evidence  whatever  in  the  work  of  Taylor. 

I  have  already  suggested  the  probability  which  there  is 
that  the  extensive  popularity  of  the  Great  Exemplar  pro- 
duced the  '*  Holy  Living,"  and  the  "  Holy  Dying/'  works 
which  were,  in  like  manner,  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
practical  holiness,  and  which,  with  the  exception  of  some 
Sermons,  were  the  next  in  succession  of  his  published 
labours. 

Both  are  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Carbery,  the  first  in 
a  splendid  description  of  the  miseries  of  the  time,  and  the 
duty  of  a  good  man  under  those  miseries.  This  dedication 
concludes  with  five  rules  for  the  application  of  the  counsels 
which  follow,  so  simple,  so  just,  and  displaying  so  accurate 
a  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  and  dangers  of  mankind, 
that  they  cannot  be  too  firmly  imprinted  in  the  memory  of  a 
Christian. 

''  1.  They  that  will,  with  profit,  make  use  of  the  proper 
instruments  of  virtue,  must  so  live  as  if  they  were  always 
under  the  physician's  hand.  For  the  counsels  of  religion 
are  not  to  be  applied  to  the  distempers  of  the  soul,  as  men 
used  to  take  hellebore ;  but  they  must  dwell  together  with 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  be  twisted  about  his  understanding 
for  ever :  they  must  be  used  like  nourishment,  that  is,  by  a 
daily  care  and  meditation,  not  like  a  single  medicine,  and 
upon  the  actual  pressure  of  a  present  necessity.  For 
counsels  and  wise  discoursed,  applied  to  an  actual  distemper, 
at  the  best  are  but  like  strong  smells  to  an  epileptic  person ; 
sometimes  they  may  raise  him  up,  but  they  never  cure  him. 
The  following  rules,  if  they  be  made  familiar  to  our  natures 
and  the  thoughts  of  every  day,  may  make  virtue  and  religion 
become  easy  and  habitual;  but,  when  the  temptation  is 
present,  and  hath  already  seized  upon  some  portion  of  our 
consent,  we  are  not  so  apt  to  be  counselled ;  and  we  find  no 
gust  or  relish  in  the  precept ;  the  lessons  are  the  same,  but 
the  instrument  is  unstrung  or  out  of  tune. 

''  2.  In  using  the  instruments  of  virtue,  we  must  be 
curious  to  distinguish  instruments  from  duties,  and  prudent 
advices  from  necessary  injunctions;  and  if  by  any  other 
means  the  duty  can  be  secured,  let  there  be  no  scruples 
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stirred  concerning  any  other  helps :  only,  if  they  can^  in  thi^ 
case,  strengthen  and  secure  the  duty  or  help  towards  per- 
severance, let  them  senre  in  that  station  in  which  they  can 
be  placed.  For  there  are  some  persons,  in  whom  the  Spirit 
of  God  hath  breathed  so  bright  a  flame  of  love,  that  they 
do  all  their  acts  of  virtue  by  perfect  choice  and  without 
objection;  and  their  zeal  is  warmer  than  that  it  will  be 
allayed  by  temptation:  and  to  such  persons  mortification 
by  philosophical  instruments,  as  fasting,  sackcloth,  and 
other  rudenesses  to  the  body,  is  wholly  useless  :  it  is  always 
a  more  uncertain  means  to  acquire  any  virtue  or  secure  any 
duty ;  and  if  love  hath  filled  all  the  comers  of  our  soul,  he 
alone  is  able  to  all  the  work  of  God. 

''  3.  Be  not  nice  in  stating  the  obligations  of  religion ; 
but,  where  the  duty  is  necessary  and  the  means  very  reason- 
able in  itself,  dispute  not  too  busily  whether,  in  all  circum- 
stances^it  can  fit  thy  particular;  but,  'super  totam  materiam/ 
upon  the  whole,  make  use  of  it.  For  it  is  a  good  sign  of  a 
great  religion,  and  no  imprudence,  when  we  have  sufficiently 
considered  the  substance  of  afiairs,  then  to  be  easy,  humble, 
obedient,  apt  and  credulous  in  the  circumstances,  which  are 
appointed  to  us,  in  particular,  by  our  spiritual  guides,  or,  in 
general,  by  all  wise  men  .  in  cases  not  unlike.  He  that 
gives  alms,  does  best  not  always  to  consider  the  minutes 
and  strict  measures  of  his  ability,  but  to  give  freely, 
incuriously,  and  abundantly.  A  man  must  not  weigh  grains 
in  the  accounts  of  his  repentance ;  but  for  a  great  sin  have 
a  great  sorrow  and  a  great  severity,  and  in  this  take  the 
ordinary  advices,  though,  it  may  be,  a  less  rigour  might  not 
be  insufficient.  AjcfiffoSixoiov,  or  arithmetical  measures, 
especially  of  our  own  proportioning,  are  but  arguments  of 
want  of  love  and  of  frowardness  in  religion  :  or  else  are 
i&struments  of  scruple,  and  then  become  dangerous.  Use 
the  mle  heartily  and  enough,  and  there  will  be  no  harm  in 
the  error,  if  any  should  happen. 

"  4.  If  thou  intendest  heartily  to  serve  God,  and  avoid 
sin  in  any  one  instance,  refuse  not  the  hardest  and  most 
severe  advice  that  is  prescribed  in  order  to  it,  though  pos- 
sibly it  be  a  stranger  to  thee ;  for,  whatsoever  it  be,  custom 
will  make  it  easy, 

''  6.    When  many  instruments  for  the  obtaining  any 
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virtue  or  restraining  any  vice  are  propounded,  observe  which 
of  them  be8t  fits  thy  person  or  the  circumstances  of  thy 
need,  and  use  it  rather  than  the  other ;  that  by  this  meana 
tbou  may  est  be  engas^ed  to  watch,  and  use  spiritual  arts  and 
observation  about  thy  soul.  Concerning  the  managing  of 
which,  as  the  interest  is  greater,  so  the  necessities  are  more^ 
mnd  the  cases  more  intricate,  and  the  accidents  and  dangers 
greater  and  more  importunate,  and  there  is  greater  skill 
required,  than  in  the  securing  an  estate,  or  restoring  health 
to  an  infirm  body.  I  wish  all  men  in  the  world  did  heartily 
believe  so  much  of  this  as  is  true  :  it  would  very  much  help 
to  do  the  work  of  God "." 

The  Holy  Living  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  in  the 
first  of  which  he  discusses  the  instrumental  means  of  holi- 
ness, such  as — care  of  our  time,  purity  of  intention,  and  a 
sense  of  the  Divine  presence ;  and  gives  rules  for  producing 
and  preserving  all  these  habits  in  our  hearts  and  behaviour* 
of  which  those  for  the  improvement  of  time  are  perhaps  the 
most  useful  and  practical. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  Christian  sobriety,  which 
he  divides  into  the  five  heads  of  Temperance,  Chastity, 
Humility,  Modesty,  and  Contentment,  —  and  defines  in 
general  to  be  ''  an  using  severity,  denial  and  frustration  of 
our  appetite,  when  it  grows  unreasonable  in  any  of  these 
mstances^."  He  introduces  the  discussion  of  these  difierent 
topics  with  some  observations  on  voluptuousness  according 
to  this  general  definition,  and  with  rules  for  subduing  our 
natural  tendency  towards  it,  which  will  well  reward  the  reader, 
and  which,  for  the  general  reader,  are  perhaps  better 
adapted  than  the  remedies  which  follow  for  specific  and 
grosser  vices.  In  all  cases,  his  rules  for  avoiding  sin,  whea 
not  too  scrupulous  and  ascetic  for  practice,  and  therefore  lesfk 
likely  to  do  good  than  if  they  were  less  efficacious  but  more 
attainable  means  of  holiness,  are  better  than  the  arguments 
which  he  uses  against  each  sin  in  order.  But  of  all  his  rules, 
the  *'  Acts  and  Offices  of  Humility'*  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
impressive, — the  most  effectual, — the  most  sensible  and 
rational, — the  most  applicable  to  the  temptations  and  neces^ 
si  ties  of  every  man. 

*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  7,  IB,  9.  •  Page  i>6. 
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The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Christiaa 
justice,  defined  as  either  commutative  or.  distributive,  and 
divided  into,  the  several  heads  of,  1.  "  Obedience,"  as  due 
from  inferiors  to  superiors; — 2.  "  Provision,"  or  Protecting 
Care, from  Sovereigns,  Judges,  Parents,  Masters,  Guardians; 
—3.  Negociation  or  Contracts;  —  4.  Restitution,  which 
he  defines,  as  ''that  part  of  justice  to  which  a  man  is 
obliged  by  a  precedent  contract  or  a  foregoing  fault,  by  his 
own  act  or  another  man's,  either  with  or  without  his  will  p." 
His  rules  in  this  part  of  his  work  are  admirable.  They  are 
casuistry  in  its  highest  and  noblest  sense,  in  which  nothing 
is  overstrained,  nothing  extenuated,  and  (so  far  as  general 
principles  and  the  compass  of  a  short  chapter  can  reach) 
nothing  unprovided  for;  inasmuch  as,  even  where  neither 
the  obligations  of  default  nor  contract  can  extend,  he  has 
specified  the  no  less  strong  and  yet  holier  obligation  of 
gratitude. 

The  fourth  chapter  treats  of  the  Duties  of  Religion, 
under  the  heads  of  its  internal  and  external  actions.  Thef 
former  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love ;  to  his  account  of  which  is 
added  an  admirable  digression  on  Zeal. 

**  The  sum  is  this :  that  zeal  is  not  a  direct  duty,  no  where 
commanded  for  itself,  and  is  nothing  but  a  forwardness  in 
the  circumstances  of  another  duty,  and  therefore  is  then  only 
acceptable,  when  it  advances  the  love  of  God  and  our  neigh- 
bours. That  zeal  is  only  safe,  only  acceptable,  which 
increases  charity  directly :  and  because  love  to  our  neigh- 
bour and  obedience  to  God  are  the  two  great  portions  of 
charity,  we  must  never  account  our  zeal  to  be  good  but  as 
it  advances  both  these,  if  it  be  in  a  matter  that  relates  to 
both,  or  severally,  if  it  relates  severally.  St.  Paul's  zeal  was 
expressed  in  preaching  without  any  ofierings  or  stipend,  in 
travelling,  in  spending  and  being  spent  for  his  flock,  in 
suffering,  in  being  willing  to  be  accursed,  for  love  of  the 
people  of  God  and  his  countrymen.  Let  our  zeal  be  as 
great  as  his  was,  so  it  be  in  affections  to  others,  but  not  at 
all  in  angers  against  them.  In  the  first  there  is  no  danger, 
in  the  second  there  is  no  safety.     In  brief,  let  your  zeal, 

p  Page  166. 
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(if  it  must  be  expressed  in  anger)  be  always  more  serere 
against  yourself  than  your  neighbours^." 

The  external  actions  of  religion  Taylor  defines  to  be^ 
''  1.  Reading  and  hearing  the  word  of  God ; — 2.  Fasting  and 
corporeal  austerities;  —  3.  Feasting,  or  keeping  days  of 
public  joy  and  thanksgiving."  On  all  these  his  observations 
are  distinguished  by  sound  good  sense  and  earnest  piety. 
Even  on  fasting, — a  duty  now  so  much  neglected,  and  to 
disquisitions  on  which  so  few  will  turn  with  any  other  feeling 
than  curiosity, — the  reasonableness  of  his  rules  will  strike 
many  who,  from  carelessness  or  the  habits  of  the  age,  are 
negligent  of,  or  averse  to,  a  practice  sanctioned  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature;  the  experience  of  ages;  the 
injunction  of  all  Christian  churches ;  the  example  of  all  the 
good  men  of  former  times,  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  Son  of 
God'. 

He  grounds  the  sanctity  of  the  Lord's  day,  not  on 
a  divine  commandment,  as  was  the  case  with  die  Jewish 
sabbath,  (for  this  commandment  he  conceives  to  have  had 
respect  to  that  day  and  that  nation  only,)  but  on  the  great 
duty  for  which  the  fourth  commandment  provides,  of  con- 
fessing on  all  occasions  God  to  be  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  on  the  institution  of  the  apostles  that  the  first 
day  in  the  week  should  be  set  apart  for  doing  this  in  solemn 
assemblies.  The  same  opinion  he  afterwards  expressed 
more  at  large  in  his  Ductor  Dubitantium*.  It  seems  to  have 
been  also  the  opinion  of  Laud,  of  Luther,  of  Calvin,  of 
Spencer,  and  of  almost  all  the  early  fathers,  who  agree  in 
representing  the  fourth  commandment  as  of  temporary 
obligation  only,  and  as  merely  applying  to  Christians  in  a 
spiritual  sense;  as  inculcating  a  devotion  of  ourselves  to 
God's  service  on  all  proper  opportunities,  and  that  rest  fironi 
worldly  cares,  of  which,  to  the  Jews,  the  sabbath  was 
typical '.    That  the  authority  and  example  of  the  apostles, 

n  Page  202. 

'  See  Ductor  Dnbitintinra.  On  the  interpretation  and  obligation  of 
the  Laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  vol.  xiii.  p.  11. 

•  Of  the  Christian  Law,  vol.  xii.  p.  412. 

*  Land,  Troubles  and  Trial,  p.  545.  Luther,  Auslegnng  der  X.  Gebotben^ 
Op.  Lips.  torn.  iii.  pp.  64t-645.  Calvin, Instit.  lib.  ii.  c.  viii.  sect.  Si,  et  seq. 
Op.  Amstel.  t jm.  ix.  p.  99.    Spencer  de  Leg.  Hebraeor.  lib.  i.  c.  v.  pp.  83, 94* 
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the  uniform  tradition  of  the  churchy  the  reaBonableness  of 
the  practice  abstractedly  considered,  the  necessities  of  men> 
and  the  precedent  of  God's  corresponding  ordinance  under 
the  old  law,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  keeping  the  Lord's 
day  holy,  the  great  men  whom  I  have  cited  were  far  indeed 
from  doubting.  Whether  their  view  of  the  subject  be  more^ 
correct  than  that  which  makes  the  fourth  commandment, 
in  its  literal  meaning,  a  part  of  the  moral  and  universal  law, 
this  is  hot  the  place  for  examining.  They  who  apprehend 
that  the  sanctity  of  Sunday  will  be  endangered  by  a  contrary 
opinion,  may  read  what  Taylor  himself  says  on  the  subject.-^ 
"  The  Jews,"  he  observes,  "  had  a  divine  commandment 
for  their  day,  which  we  have  not  for  ours;  but  we  have 
many  commandments  to  do  all  that  honour  to  God  which 
was  intended  in  the  fourth  commandment ;  and  the  apostles 
appointed  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  doing  it  in  solenan 
assembUes".  Upon  the  Lord's  day,  we  must  abstain  from 
all  servile  and  laborious  works^  except  such  which  are 
matters  of  necessity,  of  common  life,  or  of  great  charity ; 
for  these  are  permitted  by  that  authority  which  bauth 
separated  the  day  for  holy  uses.  The  sabbath  of  the 
Jews,  though  consisting  principally  in  rest,  and  established 
by  God,  did  yield  to  these.  And,  therefore,  this  is  to  be 
enlarged  in  the  Gospel,  whose  sabbath  or  rest  is  but  a 
circumstance,  and  accessary  to  the  principal  and  spiritual 
duties.  Upon  the  Christian  sabbath  necessity  is  to  be 
served  first ;  then  charity ;  and  then  religion ;  for  this  is  to 
give  place  to  charity  in  great  instances,  and  the  second  to 
the  first  in  all :  and  in  all  cases,  God  is  to  be  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth." 

His  observations  on  prayer,  and,  incidentally,  on  vows ; 
those  on  alms,  together  with  the  remedies  which  he  sug- 
gests for  the  great  causes  of  an  unmerciful  and  unchari- 
table spirit,  envy,  anger  and  covetousness ;  his  canons  of 
repentance,  and  his  directions  for  receiving  the  sacrament, 
-are  all  equally  devout,  eloquent,  and  sensible.  But  I  will 
-not  select,  where  all  may  be  read  with  advantage,  and  can 
'hardly  be  read  without  admiration.  To  clothe  virtue  in  its 
most  picturesque  and  attractive  colouring,  to  enforce  with 

"  Holy  Living,  vol.  iv.  pp.  214,  S15. 
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til  the  terrors  of  the  divine  law,  its  essential  obligations;  and 
to  distinguish,  in  almost  every  instance  most  successfhlly, 
between  what  is  prudent  and  what  is  necessary ;  what  may 
fitly  be  done,  and  what  cannot  be  safely  left  undone,— ^this 
is  the  triumph  of  a  Christian  moralist;  and  this  Jeremy 
*TayIor  has,  in  a  great  degree,  achieved  in  his  discourse  on 
Holy  Living. 

Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  series  of  prayers,  adapted 
to  those  temptations  or  duties  which  have  been  discussed 
in  it.  Of  these  prayers  the  merit  is  in  a  great  measure 
proved  by  their  popularity ;  a  popularity,  perhaps,  little  less 
than  that  which  our  beautiful  Liturgy  itself  has  obtained 
among  Christians.  Almost  all  of  them  contain  passages  of 
genuine  poetry  and  eloquence,  and  all  are  pervaded  by  a 
tenderness  and  pathos  of  earnest  piety  which  must  have 
proceeded  from  the  feeling  which  they  express,  and  which 
few  persons  ever  read  without  finding  it  in  some  degree 
contagious. 

But  I  must  confess  that  I  like  those  prayers  the  best 
which  have  the  fewest  of  Taylor's  peculiar  ornaments ;  of 
those  rhetorical  augments  which  are  never  so  little  in  their 
place  as  when  addressing  the  Most  High  ; — that  accumula- 
tion of  circumstances,  and  those  sentences,  almost  endless, 
which  distract  attention  when  it  ought  to  be  concentrated, 
and  compel  us  to  take  breath  in  the  midst  of  our  most 
earnest  aspirations.  My  meaning  will  be  plain  to  those  who 
eompare  his  four  collects,  *'  for  subjects  when  their  land  is 
overrun  by  barbarous  and  wicked  people,"  with  the  few  and 
simple,  yet  majestic  words  of  the  prayer  in  our  church  service 
"  in  time  of  war  and  troubles ;"  or  his  "  Act  of  Contrition,'' 
preparatory  to  the  sacrament^  with  the  General  Confession, 
which  is  appointed  for  that  occasion  '. 

But  the  want  of  taste  is  still  greater  when,  in  a  solemn 
address  of  the  penitent  to  his  Redeemer,  the  sufferings  of 
that  Redeemer  are  enumerated  at  full  length,  and  with  cir- 
cumstances added,  which  rest  on  no  authentic  history  or 
probable  tradition.  When  we  entreat  Christ  to  have  meicy 
on  us,  by  ^'  his  agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  his  cross  and 
passion," — we  both  quicken  our  own  devotional  feelings  by 
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the  motion  of  what  he  has  done  for  us,  and  we  plead  with 
him,  in  behalf  of  our  requests,  considerations  which  we  knoW 
to  be  prevailing.  But  where  do  we  learn  that  the  garden  of 
€rethsemane  was  '*  set  with  nothing  but  briers  and  thorns/* 
that  our  Lord  was  '^  drenched"  by  his  enemies  in  the  brook 
Cedron;  that  he  was  ^'tormented  with  a  tablet^  stuck  with 
nails,  at  the  fringes  of  his  garment  ^  that  his  cross,  being  set  in 
a  hollowness  of  the  earth,  did,  in  the  fall,  render  his  wounds 
wider  f  "  Surely  such  legends,  borrowed  from  the  "  stations'' 
of  the  Christians  in  the  middle  ages,  and  without  any  autho- 
rity of  Scripture  or  antiquity,  are  altogether  unfit  to  b^ 
spoken  to  Him  who  is  not  to  be  flattered  by  exaggerated 
representations  of  what  he  has  himself  done  and  suffered, 
and  whose  revealed  and  authentic  sufferings  and  patience 
were  too  great  and  too  glorious  to  need  the  improvements 
of  human  fancy  )^.  In  all  his  Devotions,  indeed,  Taylor  seems 
to  have  taken  St.  Augustine  as  his  model,  rather  than  our 
own  or  the  elder  liturgies ;  and  both  have  erred  in  trans- 
ferring to  prayer  those  ornaments  which  might,  some  of 
them,  be  not  improper  in  a  sermon.  But  who  can  wonder 
that  it  should  be  no  easy  task  for  man  to  find  fit  words  to 
commune  with  the  Almighty?  What  greater  praise  could 
Taylor  have  himself  desired  than  that,  in  falling  short  of  the 
excellencies  of  our  Common  Prayer,  he  has  fallen  short  of 
that  only  ? 

The  "  Holy  Dying  "  is  introduced  by  a  Dedication,  also 
to  lord  Carbery,  in  which  the  author,  in  a  strain  of  touching 
eloquence,  recommends  his  work  to  his  patron  as  that  which, 
in  manuscript,  had  been  seen  and  approved  by  the  deceased 
object  of  his  dearest  affections.  '*  I  am  treating  your  lord- 
ship as  a  Roman  gentleman  did  St.  Augustine  and  his 
mother ;  I  shall  entertain  you  in  a  charnel-house,  and  carr^ 

your  meditations  awhile  into  the  chambers  of  death." 

**  My  lord,  it  is  your  dear  lady's  anniversary,  and  she 
deserved  the  biggest  honour,  and  the  longest  memory,  and 
the  fiurest  monument,  and  the  most  solemn  mourning :  and, 
in  order  to  it,  gi?e  me  leave,  my  lord,  to  cover  her  hearse 
with  these  following  sheets.  This  book  was  intended,  first, 
to  minister  to  her  piety ;  and  she  desired  all  good  ■  people 

.7  Pp.  300,  301. 
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'shoold  partake  of  the  advantages  \vhich  are  here  recorded. 
She  knew  how  to  Uve  rarely  well,  and  she  desired  to  know 

how  to  die,  and  God  taught  her  by  an  experiment."- "  My 

lord,  both  your  lordship  and  myself,  have  lately  seen  and  felt 
such  sorrow  of  death,  and  such  sad  departure  of  dearest 
friends,  that  it  is  more  than  high  time  we  should  think  our- 
^selves  nearly  concerned  in  the  accidents.  Death  has  come 
so  near  to  you,  as  to  fetch  a  portion  from  your  very  heart; 
'and  now  you  cannot  choose  but  dig  your  own  grave,  and 
.place  your  coffin  in  your  eye,  when  the  angel  hath  dressed 
.your  scene  of  sorrow  and  meditation  with  so  particular  and 
so  near  an  object;  and,  therefore,  as  it  is  my  duty,  I  am 
,come  to  minister  to  your  sorrows,  that  they  may  turn  into 
•virtues  and  advantages." 

Hie  remainder  of  the  Address  is  occupied  in  an  exposition 

;of  the  principles  and  motives  of  his  undertaking,  in  which,  as 

•might  be  expected  from  his  known  opinions,  he  enlarges  on 

the  vanity  or  uncertainty  of  a  late  and  sick-bed  repentance ; 

'.the  idle  folly  of  the  extreme  unction  of  the  Romish  church, 

•and  the  unauthorized,  as  he  esteems  it,  and  unprofitable, 

•though  extremely  ancient  practice  of  prayers  for  the  departed 

spirit.     In  some  of  his  assertions,  more. particularly  on  the 

•fijTst  of  these  topics,  he  here,  as  elsewhere,  is,  perhaps,  too 

strict  and  uncompromising.    Yet  the  caution  which  he  founds, 

in  part,  on  these  doctrines,  is  one  which  may  well  tingle  in 

rthe  ears  of  those  that  live  carelessly, — and  it  is  one  of  which 

•the  truth  is  shown  by  very  many  considerations  of  undoubted 

and  awful  certainty.     '^  My  lord;  it  is  a  great  art  to  die 

well,  and  to  be  learned  by  men  in  health,  by  them  that  can 

discourse  and  consider ;  by  those  whose  understanding  and 

acts  of  reason  are  not  abated  with  fear  or  pains  :  and,  as  the 

greatest  part  of  death  is  passed  by  the  preceding  years  of 

our  life,  so  also,  in  those  years,  are  the  greatest  preparations 

.to  it;  and  he  that  prepares  not  for  death  before  his  last 

sickness,  is  like  him  that  begins  to  study  philosophy,  when 

he  is  going  to  dispute  publicly  in  the  faculty." *'  And, 

.therefore," — *'  it  is  intended,  by  the  necessity  of  affairs,  that 
^the  precepts  of  dying  well  be  part  of  the  studies  of  them  that 
^e  in  health,  and  the  days  of  discourse  and  understanding, 
vi^ich,  in  this  case,  hath  another  degree  of  necessity  super- 
added ;  because,  in  other  notices,  an  imperfect  study  may  be 
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SBpplied  by  a  frequent  exercise  and  renewed  experience.; 
here,  if  we  practise  imperfectly  once,  we  shall  never  recover 
the  error*/* 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  The  first 
consists,  of '^  General  Considerations  preparatory  to  a  Holy 
and  blessed  Death/* —  as  of  the  vanity  and  shortness  of 
man's  life,  a  knowledge  of  which  should  induce  us  to  make 
timely  preparation  for  quitting  it; — of  the  means  and  opporr 
tunities  which  God  has  given  us  for  this  work,  and  which,  if 
duly  employed,  will  take  off  all  objection  that  our  lives  are 
too  short  for  our  necessary  preparation  :  and  the  miseries  of 
man's  life  in  this  world,  which  should  induce  us  to  depart 
from  it  gladly.  The  second  recommends  ''  a  general  prepa- 
ration for  a  blessed  death,  by  way  of  exercise;"  1.  by  always 
looking  for  death;  2.  by  daily  providing  for  it;  and  by 
3*  a  '*  life  severe,  holy,  and  under  the  discipline  of  the 
cross ;  under  the  conduct  of  prudence  and  observation,  a  life 
of  warfare  and  sober  counsels,  labour,  and  watchfulness." 
In  applying  these  precepts  to  particulars,  he  recommends, 
1.  a  daily  self-examination ;  2.  a  lifelong  and  constant  charity. 
And,  to  encourage  men  to  endure  the  burden  and  uneasiness 
of  the  first  of  these,  he  remarks,  ''  that  we  had  better  bear 
the  burden .  of  the  Lord,  than  the  burden  of  a  base  and 
polluted  conscience,"  —  that  "  religion  cannot  be  so  great  a 
trouble  as  a  guilty  soul ;  and  whatsoever  trouble  may  or  can 
be  fancied  in  this  or  any  other  action  of  religion,  it  is  only  to 
inexperienced  persons."  But,  he  proceeds,  —  *'  to  examine 
our  lives  will  be  no  trouble,  if  we  do  not  intricate  it  with 
businesses  of  the  world,  and  the  labyrinths  of  care  and 
impertinent  affairs." — '*  He  that  covets  many  things  greedily^ 
and.. snatches  at  high  things  ambitiously,  that  despises  bis 
neighbour  proudly,  and  bears  his  crosses  peevishly,  or  his 
prosperity  impotently  and  passionately ;  he  that  is  prodigal 
of  his  precious  time,  and  is  tenacious  and  retentive  of  evil 
purposes,  is  not  a  man  disposed  to  this  exercise:  he  hath 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  memory,  and  to  dash  his  glass 
an  pieces,  because  it  must  needs  represent  to  his  «yes  an 
intolerable  deformity." — **  In  the  interim  they  are  impatient 
of  being,  examined,  as  a  leper  is  of  a  comb,  and  are  greedy 

'  Dedication,  vol.  \r,  pp.  cccxix.  ccezx. 
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of  the  ti^orld^  as  children  of  raw  fruit;  and  they  hate  a  aerere 
reproof  as  they  do  thorns  in  their  bed ;  and  they  Iotb  to  lay 
aside  religion,  as  a  drunken  person  does  to  forget  his  sorrow ; 
and  all  the  way  they  dream  of  fine  things,  and  their  dreams 
prove  contrary,  and  become  the  hieroglyphics  of  an  eternal 
Borrow."  —  *'  To  be  cozened  in  making  judgments  concerning 
oar  final  condition,  is  extremely  easy  ;  but,  if  we  be  cozeDed, 
we  are  infinitely  miserable*." 

His  observations  on  charity,  *'  with  its  twin  daaghters, 
alms  aiid  forgiveness/'  are  abundantly  beautiful  and  sensible; 
and  he  winds  up  the  second  chapter  with  a  description  in 
the  highest  strain  of  poetry/ (somewhat  too  poetical,  perhaps, 
for  a  religious  and  practical  treatise,)  of  the  different  deaths 
bf  the  good  and  wicked  man;  in  which  the  natural  terrors 
)6f  the  one  and  the  natural  hopes  of  the  other,  are  heightened 
and  prolonged,  beyond  the  veil  of  mortality,  into  the  regions 
where,  (as  some  of  those  legends  have  told,  with  which  the 
istodies  of  Taylor  were  familiar,)  the  soul  becomes  the  object 
of  contest  between  angels  and  devils.    The  picture  is  magni- 
ficent; but  he  himself  seems  sensible  that  such  speculations 
may  be  pursued  too  far,  when  he  winds  it  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing caution.    ''  Fearful,  and  formidable  to  unholy  persons, 
is  the  first  meeting  with  spirits  in  their  separation.     But  the 
victory  which  holy  souls  receive  by  the  mercies  of  Jesus 
Ohrist  and  the  conduct  of  angels,  is  a  joy  that  we  must 
not  understand  till  we  feel  it ;  and  yet  such  which  by  an 
isarly  and   persevering  piety  we  may  secure:  but  let  us 
inquire  after  it  no  farther,  because  it  is  secret** ! " 

In  the  next  chapter  he  prescribes  remedies  against  impa- 
tietace  in  sickness,  and  against  an  immoderate  fear  of  death, 
and  adds  some  general  rules  to  make  sickness  safe  tod  holy, 
more  particularly  by  continuance  in  prayer,  and  by  an  infinite 
solicitude  that  we  **  at  no  hand  commit  a  deliberate  sin,  o? 
retain  any  affection  to  the  old.'' "  They  were  sad  de- 
partures tvhen  Tigellinus,  Cornelius  Oallus,  the  pnaetor ;  Lewi% 
the  son  of  Oonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua ;  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Naples ;  Speusippus ;  Giachetius  of  Geneva,  and  one  of  the 
l^bpes,  died  in  the  forbidden  embraces  of  abused  women ;  or 
if  Job  had  cursed  God  and  so  died !  or  when  a  man  aks 
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down  in  despair,  and  in  the  accusation  and  calumny  of  the 
divine  niercy ;  they  make  their  night  sad^  and  stormy,  and 
eternal.  When  Herod  began  to  sink  with  the  shameful 
torment  of  his  bowels,  and  felt  the  grave  open  imder  him,  he 
imprisoned  the  nobles  of  his  kingdom,  and  commanded  his 
sister  that  they  should  be  a  sacrifice  to  his  departing  ghost ^« 
This  was  an  egress  fit  only  for  such  persons  who  meant  to 
dwell  with  devils  to  eternal  ages,  and  that  man  is  hugely  in 
love  with  sin,  who  cannot  forbear,  in  the  week  of  the  assizes, 
and  when  himself  stands  at  the  bar  of  scrutiny,  and  prepared 
for  his  final,  never  to  be  reversed  sentence.  He  dies  sud- 
denly to  the  worse  sense  and  event  of  sudden  death,  who  so 
manages  his  sickness,  that  even  that  state  shall  not  be 
innocent'* 

The  fourth  chapter  is  occupied  with  rules  for  the  practice 
Df  the  graces  proper  to  a  state  of  sickness ;  of  patience,  of 
faith,  of  repentance,  of  justice,  and  of  charity.  The  last 
treats  on  the  urgent  necessity  and  best  manner  of  visiting  the 
sick  by  the  ministers  of  religion ;  and  he  concludes  his 
subject  with  the  duties  of  those  who  survive,  as  to  the  exe- 
cution of  the  will  of  their  departed  friends,  and  the  modera- 
tion and  decency  of  their  funerals. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said,  that  the  ^  Holy  Dying,'  in 
point  of  composition,  and  in  the  display  of  the  characteristic 
beauties  of  Taylor's  style  and  language,  exceeds  the  '  Holy 
living.'  The  subject  admitted  of,  and,  indeed,  invited  him 
to  a  greater  indulgence  in  those  touching  and  tender  , 
visions  of  affection,  of  natural  images,  and  of  supernatural 
aspirations  which  were  famihar  to  his  mind,  and  were  apt  to 
intrude  unbidden.  As  a  practical  work,  its  use  may  be, 
periiaps,  less  obvious  and  less  extensive  than  its  companion ; 
for  a  aick-bed  it  is  too  long,  and,  when  men  are  in  health, 
they  read  it,  are  delighted,  and  lay  it  down  again.  But,  as  a 
manual  and  directory  for  those  whose  office  it  is  to  converse 
with  the  sick  and  dying,  its  uses  are  manifold,  and  its  imr 
portance  only  to  be  estimated  by  those  who  have  themselves 
given  some  portion  of  their  thoughts  and  their  time  to  this 
most  interesting,  most  charitable,  and,  when  rightly  managed, 
this  most  edifying  and  instructive  duty  of  Christian  morality. 
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And  it  may  often  happen,  perhaps  it  often  has  happened, 
that  men,  who  have  read  it  for  its  beauties,  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  lessons  it  conveys;  and,  by  beginning  with 
the '  Holy  Dying '  of  Taylor,  have  been  led  to  study  his  '  Holy 
Living '  with  more  advantage.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  though 
its  general  style  is  more  than  usually  poetical,  even  for  its 
author,  the  prayers  subjoined  to  the  different  chapters  are 
less  so  than  those  either  in  the  '  Holy  Living,*  or  the  '  Great 
Exemplar.'  Perhaps  he  had  been  told  of  that  which  was 
the  main  fault  in  his  devotional  writings.  Perhaps  the 
solemnity  of  the  subject  impressed  him  too  deeply  to  allow 
his  fancy  to  luxuriate  as  on  former  occasions. 

To  the  same  class  with  the  works  now  described,  but  to 
a  very  inferior  standard  of  taste  and  eloquence,  must  be 
referred  the  '^  Contemplations  of  the  State  of  Man,"  and  the 
treatise  on  '^  Christian  Consolation."  Both  these  were  post- 
humous works ;  both  are  ascribed  to  Taylor  on  unquestion- 
able authority;  both  have  some  passages  conceived  and 
expressed  in  his  peculiar  style,  and  the  opinions  delivered  in 
both  are  so  conformable  to  those  of  his  acknowledged  works, 
that  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  being  the  author.  The 
former,  however,  is  one  which,  in  its  present  state,  he  would 
hardly  have  sent  out  to  the  world.  It  is  marked,  indeed, 
throughout,  with  genuine  and  characteristic  piety.  It  dis- 
plays, even  more  ostentatiously  than  Taylor  was  accustomed 
to  do, — a  strange  and  almost  boundless  familiarity  with  all 
kinds  of  reading,  from  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen  down 
to  the  voyages  of  the  Buccaneers.  Its  author  is  evidently 
one  before  whom  the  page  of  ancient  and  modem  history 
lay  open :  and  whose  mind  was  imbued  with  a  recollection 
of  the  greatest  poets  and  orators  of  antiquity.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  descriptions  conceived  in  the  powerful  tone  and 
animated  feeling  of  a  poet  or  an  orator.  But  never  were 
such  powers  and  acquirements  employed  to  garnish  such  a 
string  of  truisms ;  —-  to  tell  us  that  time  is  always  on  the 
wing ; — that  all  human  things  are  transitory ;  because  Thebes 
and  Quinsay  have  both  fiedlen  into  ruins'' ;  that  the  fame  of  the 
greatest  of  Europeans  cannot  hope  to  pass  the  barrier  of  th^ 
Riphean  mountains,  any  more  than  the  glory  of  "  Veoea^ 
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ptdino  Ragium,  king  of  Narsinga/'  hath  sounded  throngh 
the  cities  of  the  west.  Life,  he  goes  on  to  prove,  is  vain, 
because  Homer  likened  the  race  of  men  to  the  leaves  of  the 
forest;  and  the  patriarchs,  who  sojourned  on  earth  eight 
hundred  years,  esteemed  their  time  but  as  a  shadow.  That 
it  is  miserable,  he  shows  by  divers  strange  instances  of  dis* 
ease,  such  as  of''  Feretrina,  queen  of  the  Barcseans,  whose 
flesh  turned  into  maggots  and  grubs/'  and  of  Palseologus  the 
Second,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  "  whose  infirmity,  after 
a  year's  continuance,  found  no  other  remedy  but  to  be 
continually  vexed  and  displeased ;  —  his  wife  and  servants, 
who  most  desired  his  health,  having  no  ways  to  restore  it  but 
by  disobedience,  still  crossing  and  opposing  him  in  whatever 
he  most  desired."  That  life  must  have  an  end,  and  all  the 
beauty  and  excellency  of  the  body  perish;  that  death  is 
certain,  and  may  come  very  shortly,  he  proves  not  only  by 
the  examples  of  Adam,  <?ain,  Methuselah,  and  many  other 
eminent  persons,  who  have  all  had  the  misfortune  to  die ; 
but  from  the  experience  of  those  who  attend  on  the  dead, 
and  vritness  the  change  of  the  body  into  corruption.  By 
such  considerations  as  these  no  man  was  ever  yet  moved  to 
think  himself  in  danger  of  death;  to  slight  the  enticements 
of  pleasure,  or  to  despise  the  promises  of  ambition.  He 
whose  heart  and  hope  are  in  the  present  life,  is  not  the  less 
likely. to  affix  a  high  value  on  twenty  years  of  worldly 
existence,  because  some  men,  who  have  lived  eight  hundred 
years,  could  have  been  content  to  live  on  longer.  That  our 
fame  cannot  reach  to  Japan  or  China,  is  no  very  appalling 
consideration  to  those  who  have  never  contemplated  a  wider 
theatre  of  glory  than  Europe  or  England.  And  the  homage 
of  a  single  parish,  the  applause  of  a  domestic  circle,  has 
ordinarily  no  less  power  to  excite  the  ambition  or  the  vanity 
of  the  human  heart  than  the  loudest  praises  of  the  mightiest 
nations.  That  we  must  die,  and  one  day  be  turned  into  dust, 
the  miser  and  the  voluptuary  are  aware  already;  but  they 
are  considerations  of  a  different  and  higher  nature  which 
alone  have  power  to  prevent  either  the  one  or  the  other 
from  indulging  in  those  pursuits  which  enable  him  to  pass 
that  short. time  agreeably.  Such  considerations,  indeed^ 
Taylor  was  not  likely  to  forget;  and  after  eight  chapters 
filled. widi  the  ornaments. which  I  have  already  described,  he 
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at  length  arrives  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  terrible 
judgnoent  to  which  it  is  a  prelude. 

Even  here«  however,  though  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
avoid  some  bursts  of  sublimity,  and  though  the  subject  itself 
is  one  which,  in  its  bare  enunciation,  is  sufEcient  to  make 
the  blood  freeze  and  the  ears  tingle, — he  has  contrived,  by 
a  strange  and  laboured  enumeration  of  circimistances,  some 
imfounded  on  any  scriptural  authority,  some  fanciful  or 
fabulous,  some  utterly  trifling  and  insignificant,  to  distract 
the  attention  of  his  readers  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
grander  features  of  the  picture,— the  **  melting  of  the 
elements  with  fervent  heat,"  — ''  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  the  air,  with  all  his  holy  angels  with  him,"— 
"  the  throne  of  his  glory," — the  "  trumpet  of  God," — and 
the  simple,  but  awful  terms  of  blessing  and  cursing. 

What  commentator  on  the  Revelations,  since  the  time  of 
Cornelius  k  Lapide,  has  believed  that  the  allegorical  locusts, 
described  by  St.  John,  are  to  be  devils  in  that  shape,  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  shall  issue  from  the  bottomless  pit  ? 
Who,  that  was  really  and  fully  impressed  with  the  idea  of 
all  nature  expiring  in  flames,  could  recollect  that  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  Ulpian  would  then  be  consumed,  or  that  the 
•tatue  of  massy  gold,  erected  by  Gorgias  the  Leontine,  {tf 
ffot  already  destroyed,)  '^  shall  perish  in  this  great  and  general 
conflagration?" — Nor,  though  the  circumstance  is,  in  itself, 
t>ictmresque  and  well  imagined,  and  though  abundant  use  of 
it  has  been  made  in  the  hymns  and  paintings  of  the  Romish 
church,  will  Protestants  in  general  read  with  much  faith  or 
interest,  that  **  before  the  Judge  shall  be  borne  his  standard, 
which  Chrysostom  and  divers  other  doctors  affirm  shall  be 
the  very  cross  on  which  he  sufiered." 

The  second  book  is  occupied  in  speculations  on  the 
glories  of  heaven  and  the  miseries  of  hell,— pictures  forcibly 
and  ably  drawn,  but  with  much  of  bad  taste,  and  still  more 
of  presumptuous  fancy.  Yet  the  practical  observations  of 
this  latter  part  are  far  better  than  any  in  the  preceding; 
and,  while  he  expatiates  on  the  glowing  allegories  employed 
ia  Scripture  to  express  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
Atemity,.  as  his  imagination  has  a  greater  and  more  legiti- 
mate scope,  so  the  images  which  he  suggests  are  less 
mingled  with  trifling  circunistances,  and  more  calculated 
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to  irtiprew  the  mind  of  his  i^eader  with  exalted  delight  or 
terror.  On  the  whole,  there  are,  perhaps*  more  and  greater 
fanllfl  of  style  in  the  ''  Contemplations  on  the  State  of  Man/' 
timn  in  any  of  Taylor's  other  writings ;  but  there  are  also 
beauties  of  description  and  of  illustration*  which*  out  of  his 
writings,  I  know  not  where  to  find,  and  which*  if  he  had 
written  this  work  alone,  would  have  raised  him  to  no  vulgar 
height  among  the  divines  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Stch  is,  perhaps,  the  following  description  of  Christ; 
which*  if  it  be  too  daring  for  a  Christian  teacher,  is  at  least 
Gonoeived  in  a  tone  of  high  poetical  feeling,  and  which,  in 
the  circnmstance  of  the  twofold  appearance  of  the  same 
divine  countenance  to  the  wicked  and  the  good*  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  a  fine  passage  in  the  Kehama  of 
Mr.  Southey^ 

'*  The  Saviour  of  the  world  shall  sit  upon  a  throne  of 
great  majesty;  his  countenance  shall  be  most  mild  and 
peaceable  towards  the  good,  and*  though  the  same,  most 
terrible  towards  the  bad :  out  of  his  sacred  wounds  shall 
issue  beams  of  light  towards  the  just*  full  of  love  and 
sweetness ;  but  unto  sinners  full  of  fire  and  wrath*  who  shall 
weep  bitterly  for  the  evils  which  issue  from  them.  So  great 
diall  be  the  majesty  of  Christ*  that  the  miserable  damned, 
and  the  devils  themselves*  notwithstanding  the  hate  they 
bear  him*  shall  yet  prostrate  themselves  and  adore  him*  and, 
to  their  greater  confusion,  acknowledge  him  for  Lord  and 
Ood :  and  those  who  have  most  blasphemed  him  shall  then 
bow  before  him,  fulfilling  the  promises  oPthe  eternal  Father, 
that  all  things  shall  be  subject  unto  him. 

**  This  is  the  end  wherein  all  time  is  to  determine ;  and 
this  the  catastrophe,  so  fearful  unto  the  wicked*  where  all 
things  temporal  are  to  conclude :  let  us*  therefore*  take  heed 
how  we  use  them ;  and*  that  we  may  use  them  well,  let  us 
be  mindful  of  this  last  day,  this  day  of  justice  and  calamity* 
this  day  of  terror  and  amazement ;  the  memory  whereof  will 
serve  much  for  the  reformation  of  our  lives :  jet  us  think  of 
it;  nnd  fear  it ;  for  it  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  things  terrible, 
fmd  the  consideration  most  profitable  and  acceptable,  to 
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cause  in  us  a  holy  fear  of  God,  and  to  convert  us  unto  him ; 
while  I  live,  I  will,  therefore,  ever  preserve  in  my  memory 
this  day  of  terror,  that  I  may  hereafter  enjoy  security  for 
the  whole  eternity  of  God.  Above  all  things,  I  wiH-  keep 
before  my  eyes  the  last  of  all  days ;  and  all  the  momenta 
of  my  life  I  will  think,  and  for  ever  think  of  eternity  V 

The  "  Christian  Consolations"  were  originally  written,  as 
we  are  informed  by  the  publisher  in  his  preface,  for  the 
private  use  of  a  noble  and  excellent  Lady,  probably  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  and  wife  of  his  patron 
Edward  Lord  Conway,  of  whose  benevolence  and  piety  we 
read  much  in  the  writings  of  the  excellent  Henry  More. 
She  appears,  from  some  parts  even  of  his  eulogium,  and 
still  more,  from  different  slight  circumstances  mentioned  of 
her  in  the  Rawdon  Papers',  to  have  been  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable powers  of  mind,  and  of  a  high  and  seraphical 
devotion,  but  credulous  and  low-spirited,  suffering  under 
continued  ill-health,  and  indulging  more  than  her  husband 
seems  to  have  patiently  endured,  in  the  privileges  and  fears 
of  a  hypochondriac  invalid,  and  the  austere  retirement  of  a 
religious  votary ;  a  zealous  pupil,  at  one  period  of  her  life, 
of  the  sublime  absurdities  of  cabalistic  Platonism ;  at 
another  the  confiding  patient  of  the  miraculous  Greatraiks, 
and,  at  length,  entirely  surrounded  by  Quakers  and 
enthusiasts  of  a  yet  wilder  character.  To  such  a  person 
the  Consolations  which  Taylor  could  offer  might  have  been 
abundantly  necessary  and  valuable :  and,  in  fact,  there  is 
none  of  his  works  better  calculated  to  bmd  up,  with  rational 
and  warrantable  comfort,  the  wounds  of  an  afflicted  spirit, 
and  to  confirm  a  weak  and  wavering  one  in  the  safe  and 
authentic  path  of  faith  and  duty. 

The  treatise  begins  with  stating  the  necessity  of  applying 
comfort  rather  than  terror  to  those  who  are  really  impressed 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  solemn  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
with  shortly  laying  down  the  sources  whence  Christian 
comfort  may  be  derived,  from  faith,  from  hope,  from  the 
graces  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  from  prayer,  and  the  two  sacra^ 
ments.      All  these,  as  conducing  to  our  present  happiness 
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as- well  as  holiness,  he  discusses  in  five  chapters,  none  of 
them  distinguished  by  the  glowing  beauties  of  some  of  bis 
<^er  productions,  but  all  sensible,  judicious,  and  affecting. 

The  following  passage  is  interesting,  not  only  from  its 
own  merit,  but  as  in  some  respects  (in  all  essential  respects, 
indeed,)  differing  from  the  language  which  he  would  have 
held  when  he  wrote  the  "  Doctrine  of  Repentance."  The 
Christian  Consolations,  it  may  be  observed,  was  one  of 
Taylor*s  last  compositions. 

"  Be  merciful  unto  my  sin,  for  it  is  greats  says  David. 
This  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  mortal  judges,  when  we 
stand  at  their  bar :  but  this  is  the  way  to  obtain  propitiation 
frpm  our  God.  Heal  me,  fori  am  sore  wounded :  cure  me,  for 
I  am  very  sick :  be  merciful  unto  my  sin,  for  it  is  very  great ! 
Zozimus,  a  Pagan  that  envied  the  honour  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  makes  this  tale  to  discredit  him  in  his  history : 
that  Constantine  had  put  his  wife  Fausta  and  his  son  Crispus 
to  death ;  after  which,  being  haunted  with  an  ill  conscience 
that  gave  him  no  quiet,  he  sought  among  the  heathen  priests 
for  expiation,  and  they  could  give  him  no  peace ;  but  he  was 
told  that  the  religion  of  Christians  was  so  audacious  as  to 
promise  pardon  to  all  sins,  were  they  never  so  horrible.  Is 
not  this  to  commend  both  the  emperor  and  his  religion 
under  the  form  of  a  dispraise?  For  what  rest  could  a 
troubled  mind  attain  to  from  the  rites  and  superstitions  of 
idol  gods  ?  But,  in  the  immense  treasure  of  the  price  of  the 
Uood  of  Christ,  there  is  redemption  for  every  sinner  that 
repents  and  believes." 

Not  that  he,  at  any  time,  forgot  the  parts  and  offices  of 
repentance. 

''  And  beware  that  you  overlook  not  these  multitudes 
of  sins  of  the  under  size,  as  if  little  grief  or  anxiety  would 
serve  for  them.  Are  they  not  numberless  grains  of  sand  ? 
And  may  not  a  weight  of  too  much  sand  sink  down  a  ship 
as  soon  as  a  burden  of  too  much  iron  ?  The  dailiness  of  sin 
most  be  bewailed  with  the  dailiness  of  sorrow;  and  then, 
when  thou  liest  down,  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid :  yea,  thou 
shalt  lie  down,  and  thy  sleep  shall  be  sweet." 

The  notions  which  he,  at  this  time,  entertained  as  to 
oiiginal  sin,  are  also  worth  extracting.  He  is  speaking  of 
the  difficulties  which  oppose  us  in  our  way  to  heaven ;  aad 
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what  he  now  says  sufficiendy  excolpatea  him  from  having 
imbibed  the  error  of  the  Perfectionists. 

"  These  difficulties  are  either  in  ourselres  or  in  oar 
adventure:  in  ourselves  partly  through  natural  imbecility, 
partly  through  contracted  impotency.  Our  natural  languor 
is  that  of  original  contagion,  which  makes  us  so  weak  that 
there  is  none  that  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Which  is  not  to 
be  extenuated,  as  if  the  malignity  of  it  might  be  suppressed 
with  a  little  resistance.  It  is  good  to  know  the  power  of  so 
strong  an  enemy,  that  we  may  be  fortified  against  it.  It  is 
a  root  of  bitterness  never  to  be  digged  up  out  of  corrupt 
nature:  a  coal  of  fire  spitting  out  sparks  of  temptation 
continually,  as  inward  to  us  as  the  marrow  is  in  our 
bones.  Yet  there  is  hope  in  Christ  to  slake  this  fire,  though 
not  utterly,  in  this  life,  to  quench  it.  Therefore,  since  God 
is  our  help  against  the  insurrection  of  this  rebellious  sin, 
let  us  be  comforted  in  his  help  and  not  in  excuses.  For  we 
must  not  plead  our  personal  maladies  and  natural  incli- 
nations, and  think  that  God  will  take  it  for  an  answer  and 
ask  no  more.  To  what  purpose  are  the  pourings  out  of  the 
spirit,  but  that  what  is  wickedly  inbred  from  our  conception 
should  be  shaken  off  from  the  tree,  and  a  better  fruit  spring 
up  in  its  place  from  the  increase  of  God  ?" 

His  observations  on  spiritual  influence,  on  prayer,  and 
on  the  sacraments,  are  all  excellent.  On  baptism  he  states 
that— 

"  Spiritual  regeneration  is  that  v/hich  the  Gospel  hath 
set  forth  to  be  the  principal  correlative  of  baptism.  O  happy 
it  is  for  us  to  be  born  again  by  water  and  the  Holy  Ghost ! 
For  better  it  were  never  to  be  born  than  not  to  be  bom 
twice.  I  have  assurance  that  the  spirit  is  not  disjoined 
from  the  water,  for  Christ's  word  cannot  fail  that  we  shall 
l)e  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  ye  are  vashed,  but 
ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God,  There  is  another  cavil 
made  by  some,  that,  notwithstanding  baptism,  original  sin 
remains  in  us  all  the  days  of  our  life.  True,  the  sin  is  not 
blotted  out  in  the  infant ;  but  it  is  blotted  out  of  the  book 
of  God.  And,  as  actual  sins  are  pardoned  for  Christ's  sake, 
yet  it  cannot  be  brought  to  pass  that  they  should  never  be 
done  which  are  done  and  past,  but  it  is  enough  that  they 
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shall  not  be  imputed ;  so  original  sin  cleayes  unto  ns :  it  is 
not  cast  out,  for  I  feel  it  io  me,  but  it  is  remitted.'' 

Enough,  however^  has  already  been  instanced  to  show 
the  Talne  of  this  long-neglected  and  almost  unknown 
manual,  of  which  one  single  copy  only  was  known  to  exist, 
in  the  Bodleian  Library,  from  which  the  reprint  is  taken  which 
appears  in  the  present  volume.  I  will  only  give  two  more 
extracts.  The  one  is  so  characteristic  of  Taylor's  manner^ 
as  to  be,  in  itself,  almost  sufficient  to  establish  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  volume. 

"  Mark  the  rain  that  falls  from  above,  and  the  same 
shower  that,  dropped  out  of  one  cloud,  increaseth  sundry 
plants  in  a  garden,  and  severally  according  to  the  condition 
of  every  plant.  In  one  stalk  it  makes  a  rose,  in  another  a 
violet,  divers  in  a  third,  and  sweet  in  all.  So  the  Spirit 
works  its  multiformous  effects  in  several  complexions,  and 
all  according  to  the  increase  of  God." 

The  other  I  do  not  quote  as  praising  or  agreeing  with  it. 
It  is  a  hard,  and,  I  conceive,  an  unfounded  statement  of,  at 
least  in  one  very  important  instance,  the  spiritual  state  of 
the  heathen.  He  maintains  that  neither  Jews,  nor  Maho- 
metans, nor  Pagans,  get  any  thing  by  that  prayer  to  which 
the  promise  is  made,  "  Ask,  and  ye  shall  have." — "  Such  a 
faith  as  possessed  idolaters  is  not  that  which  impetrates 
mercy  from  God." 

Surely  the  instance,  which  he  himself  brings  forward,  of 
Nineveh,  is  a  proof  that  even  idolaters,  and  *  k  fortiori/ 
Mahometans  and  Jews,  by  prayer  and  repentance  of  some  of 
their  most  crying  sins,  may  obtain  from  God  very  eminent 
and  illustrious  mercies. 

His  Sermons  next  offer  themselves  to  our  observation^ 
sixty-four  in  number,  of  which  aU,  even  those  which  were 
preached  on  puUic  and  political  occasions,  may  be  regarded 
as  in  a  great  degree  practical.  Of  them  a  less  accurate 
examination  is  necessary,  inasmuch  as  no  sermons  of  that 
age,  perhaps  of  any  other  age,  are  more  frequently  on  the 
tables  and  in  the  hands  of  general  readers.  To  praise  them 
would  be  idle  and  unnecessary ;  and  their  faults,  Uke  their 
merits,  are  obvious  even  to  a  careless  observer.  To  estimate, 
however,  those  merits  sufficiently,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  difficulties  attendant  on  this  style  of  composition. 
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and  the  few  good  models,  (besides  St.  Chrysostom,  whom 
in  many  respects  he  much  resembled)  which  Taylor,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  career,  had  before  him. 

It  would  be  a  long  inquiry,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means 
necessary  to  my  subject,  to  enter  into  the  causes  of  that 
remarkable  decay  of  eloquence,  which  may  be  said  to  have 
taken  its  rise  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  from  the  time 
at  which  the  usurpation  of  the  CsBsars  had  reduced  their 
world  to  the  sullen  calm  of  despotism.  This  deficiency, 
beyond  a  doubt,  as  it  extended  to  Pagans  as  well  as 
Christians,  and  was  felt  while  Christianity  was  as  yet 
politically  insignificant,  arose  from  causes  distinct  from  any 
peculiar  habits  of  the  Christian  church. 

Yet,  so  far  as  this  last  was  concerned,  (in  which  the 
popular  form  of  government,  and  the  sermons  preached  in 
their  different  assemblies,  might  have  led  us  to  expect  a  dif- 
ferent result,)  it  is  evident  that  the  system  of  homilies,  of 
■which  description  are  most  of  the  addresses  of  the  fathers  to 
their  congregations,  though  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  best 
fitted  for  general  edification,  was  in  itself  unfavourable  to 
the  exercise  of  oratorical  talent. 

A  running  commentary  requires  conciseness,  and  even 
abruptness :  and  the  necessity  of  discussing  many  dif- 
ferent passages  in  succession,  is  almost  inconsistent  with 
a  connected  and  lucid  chain  of  argument;  with  a  brilliant 
peroration,  or  a  comprehensive  exposition  of  general 
principles. 

And  there  were  other  causes  which  tended  still  more  to 
corrupt  the  taste  of  preachers ;  of  which  the  first  was  that 
fondness,  derived  from  the  cabbalistic  Jews,  of  detecting 
an  internal  sense  in  the  plainest  passages  of  Scripture; 
and  still  more,  the  custom  of  applying  such  passages  ''  by 
•way  of  accommodation,''  to  subjects  the  most  foreign  from 
their  known  meaning, — of  which  a  good  many  instances 
may  be  found  in  Jerome,  in  succeeding  fathers  still  more^ 
and,  most  of  all,  in  the  divines  of  what  are  called  the  dark 
4ige8. 

Thus,  when  Jerome  allegorizes,  in  his  epistle  to  Fabiola^, 
ethe  different  ornaments  of  the  Jewish  high  priest  into  the  >dif- 

^  Hicron.  Op.  ii.  58.  1.  Ed.  Frtncof. 
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fereht  virtues  and  graces  of  a  Christian ;  when  Athanasios 
finds  out  the  penitent  thief  on  his  cross  in  the  second  verse 
of  the  second  chapter  of  Habakkuk ;  when  Gregory  thff 
Great  makes  Jericho  at  once  &  symbol  of  the  moon  and 
of  oor  mortal  nature,  and,  above  all,  when :  Bernard  derirdl 
the  word  diabolus  from  '*  two  pockets'/'  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  can  have  intended  these  fancies  as 
argumentative,  or  to  prove  to  their  hearers,  any  thing  but^ 
the  talents  and  acuteness  of  their  teachers.  Such,  howeveK. 
were  the  favourite  ornaments  of  Christian  orators  {or  a  long 
lapse  of  ages ;  and  this  taste,  which  of  course,  by  degrees, 
degenerated  into  mere  quibbling,  was  not  yet  extinct,  as  we 
learn  from  Echard's  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  in  England 
dnring  the  life  of  Taylor,  and  prevailed,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  of  *'  Fray  Gerundio,"  in  Spain  at  a  much  later  period.  - 

Another  cause  which  materially  contributed  to  detMCt 
from  the  elegance  and  eloquence  of  sermons,  was  the  slwridi 
subjection  under  which  ail  Christendom  was  brought  by  the 
schoolmen,  whose  dicta  were  quoted  as^  in  all  cUset,  a 
definitive  authority,  and  whose  subtle  distinctions  afid 
endless  subdivisions  were,  no  less  than  their  peculiar  tad 
technical  phraseology,  made  the  model  of  style  as  wdl  as 
the  Irfbdmarks  of  intellect. 

I  am  far,  indeed,  from  being  inclined  to  join  in  an  indis- 
criminate neglect  or  ridicule  of  those  laborious  and  able  men, 
^hose  works,  to  judge  from  a  very  small  acquaintance  with 
them,  ai^  often  models  of  fair  and  patient  investigation,  and 
whose  errors  are  rather  from  their  imperfect  means  of  know- 
ledge than  from  any  defect  in  (what  they  principally  pro* 
fess<d)  their  mode  of  arranging  knowledge  already  acqunred. 
Still  ferther  am  I  from  considering  a  familiarity  widi  th^ 
forms  and  principles  of  logic  as  otherwise  than  niosit 
advantageous  to '  whoever  would  think  accuilitely  or  ex- 
press himself  with  clearness. 

But  the  unseasonable  application  and'  ostentatious  pro- 
duction of  these  studies^  as  the  first  perplexed  ah  eminent 
truth  in  a  multiplicity  of  insignificant  distinctioi^,  so  the 
second  resembled  the  fault  of  those  unskilful  painters  who 
strip  the  skins  from  their  figures,  that  the  muscles  and 

«  Note  (UU.) 
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anatomy  may  be  admired.  The  accuracy  of  the  skeleton 
should  be  traced  in  the  correct  proportion  of  the  perfect 
limbs ;  the  logical  precision  of  the  orator  should  be  felt  in 
the  invulnerable  nature  of  his  arguments ;  but  neither  the 
bones  nor  the  syllogisms  need  be  exposed  to  riew,  in  the 
finished  picture  or  the  finished  oration.  Yet  thus  unprofit- 
Bbly  minute,  thus  repulsively  scholastic,  are  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  most  eminent  divines  from  the  middle 
ages  down  to  the  civil  war ;  while  those  others  who,  like  the 
Franciscans,  the  early  reformers,  and  the  puritans,  found 
a  more  popular  style  indispensably  neceissary  to  their  pur- 
poses, sought  popularity  in  a  homeliness  of  language  and 
allusion;  in  a  merriment  misapplied,  and  a  robust  and 
striking,  but  rustic  familiarity  with  sacred  things,  whidi 
often  impresses  us  with  its  vigour  and  amuses  us  with  its 
quaintness ;  though,  at  the  present  day,  no  preacher  in  his 
senses  would  venture  on  it,  nor  would  any  audience  endure 
it.  Even  when  the  usual  style  of  other  compositions  was  sin- 
gularly ■  flowing  and  majestic,  these  errors  of  stifihess  or 
bad  taste  continued  long  to  cleave  to  the  pulpit ;  and  though 
the  homilies  of  the  church  are  an  early  and  illustrious 
exception,  abundant  specimens  of  all  the  several  fsLvlts 
which  I  have  noticed  may  be  found  in  most  sermons  from 
the  Reformation  down  to  the  time  of  Taylor. 

Of  these  very  faults,  indeed,  though  be  himself,  in  his 
subsequent  works,  has  almost  entirely  escaped  the  con- 
tagion, we  find,  in  his  earliest  Sermon,  on  the  Gunpowder 
.Treason,  some  evident  traces,  though,  even  here,  they 
.are  blended  with  and  redeemed  by  merits,  which  gave 
ample  promise  of  the  fruit  which  his  maturer  years  might 
supply. ' 

The  text  is  that  verse  of  St.  Luke,  (chapter  ix.  verse  54J 
jn  which  the  disciples  of  our  Lord  ask  permission  to  oall 
down  fire  from  heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritan 
.villagers;  In  applying  this  passage  to  the  event  which  he 
commeinorates,  he  proposes. to  discuss,  first,  the  persons  Ay 
whoffip  in  either  case  respectively,  (that  of  the  instance 
recorded  in  the  Gospel  and  that  of  the  gunpowder  con- 
spiracy,) the  proposition  was  made  to  bring  destructioo  on 
men  of  a  different  religion :  secondly,  the  reasons  alleged 
for  such  a  proposition:  thirdly,  the  persons  to  whom  the 
proposition  was  made:  fourthly,  the  nature  of  the  propo- 
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sitioa  itself:  fifthly,  the  example  or  precedent  which  wis 
pleaded  for  it. 

Here  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  of  the  formality 
of  scholastic  arrangement ;  but  I  fear  we  shall  not  find 
much  of  the  clearness  and  accuracy  which  alone  can  make 
such  a  formal  arrangement  raluable.  Of  these  heads,  the 
greater  number  are  merely  solemn  trifling,  inasmuch  as  the 
answers  to  them  are  either  too  self-evident  to  admit  of 
discussion,  or  too  remote  in  their  bearing  on  the  general 
course  of  his  argument  to  be  valuable  to  the  purposes  of  a 
logician.  The  last  topic  of  inquiry,  (the  example  or  pre* 
cedent  of  Elias,)  which  might  have  been  made  extremely 
interesting  and  instructive,  as  involving  the  same  grand 
question  of  religious  persecution  which  Taylor  afterwards 
discussed  so  ably,  he,  in  this  place,  paerely  notices  without 
any  discussion  whatever.  In  treating  of  the  remainder,  and 
in  comparing  the  relative  situation  of  the  apostles  and  the 
Romish  clergy,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  real  point  of 
similarity  in  both  being  professed  followers  of  the  Messiah ; 
but  runs  into  a  string  of  frigid  conceits  to  show  that  the 
proposal  was  in  both  instances  of  apostolie  origin,  inasmuch 
as,  though  the  immediate  contrivers  of  the  powder  plot 
were  laymen,  yet  the  Church  of  Rome  (originidly  founded 
by  the  apostle  Peter,)  having  allowed  and  applauded  similar' 
acts  of  atrocity,  had  given  the  first  encouragement  to  such  a 
project  i  Taylor  may  be  thought  to  have  forgotten  both  the 
new  and  the  old  organon  when  he  quibbled  thus  egregiously  i 
but  this  was  the  style  of  ornament  in  favour  with  his  agey 
of  which  1  have  prepared  the  reader  to  expect  somd 
instances,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  intended  to  prove  nothing 
but  the  wit  ai^d  ingenuity  of  the  preacher. 

This  trifling  is,  however,  mixed  up  with  much  graver 
and  more  powerful  matter.  The  proofs  which  he  advances 
to  show  the  opinion  of  the  Romish  church  as  to  the  lega- 
lity of  deposing  and  destroying  heretical  sovereigns, 
(horn  Saunders,  who  advised  a  crusade  against  th^m,  to 
Emanuel  8a,  who  justified  their  assassination,,  and 
Manana,  who  recommended  poison,  as  the  surest  means  of 
accomplishing  it,)  are,  unhappily,  but  too  cogent  and  con- 
dusiv?.  But  these  ere  here  clearly  out  of  their  place^  and^ 
according  to  his  own  proposed  arrangement>  belong-ipors 
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properly  to  the  second  branch  of  the  inquiry ;  in  which, 
(after  examining  and  combating  the  causes  alleged,  by  the 
Romanists  themselres  for  the  atrocious  ;attenipt:ia<|aeitioti, 
and  the  general  disaffectibn  of  iheir  party twhidi  led  Ihtti 
to  it.)  he  insists,  that  it  is  futile  to  speak  .of  oUr  «eteriti^B  m 
haying  been  the  occasion  6f  the  gunpowder*|d(lt ;  v/hen  theiv 
own  accursed  principles,  if  riot  necessarily  or  univenuUly, 
yet  naturally  and  regularly  conducted  and  compelled  them, 
eren  as  a  matter  of  reason  and  conscience*  to  the  de- 
thronement and  destruction,  by  any  and  every  means,  of 
heretical  sovereigns  and  senates. 

In  combating,  however,  the  pretexts  for  discontent  alleged 
by  the  Papists,  as  arising  from  the  conduct  of  the  English 
gOTemment  towards  their  sect,  the  preacher  is  not  altogether 
successful.  Thus,  the  fine  imposed  on  recusants  for  not  at- 
tending the  public  worship  of  the  national  church,  he  endea- 
vours to  clear  from  the  stain  of  religious  pereecution,  .by 
urging  thit  such  recusancy  could  not  have  proceeded  ftodi 
religious  motires.  The  Romanists,  he  observes,  hiid  actually 
and  QsnaHy  attended  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Engiand^ 
from  the  first  to  the  eleventh  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when 
Pius  the  Fifth  sent  forth  his  bull  for  the  excommunicatipn 
and  dethronement  of  that  princess.  "  It  is  |>laia/'  he  argues, 
*'  that  religion  did  not  make  them  absent  themselves  from 
•ur  churches,  unless  they  had  changed  their  religion  ainoe 
the  bull  came  over.  For,  if  religion  could  consbst  with 
their  communicating  with  us  before  the  bull,  (as  it  is  plain 
\t  did,)  then  why  not  after  the  bull,  unless  it  be  part  of  their 
religion:  to  obey  the  Pope  rather*  than  God,  command- 
ing us  to  obey  our  prince  V*  ^ 

This  is,  surely,  a  quibble  unworthy  both  of  the  cause  and 
its  advocate.  Taylor  knew  perfectly  w^ell  that  it  is  a  part  of 
the  raligion  of  the  sect  in  question  to  deny  that  God  has 
given  to  the  temporal  prince  any  power  whatever,  *'  cirea 
res  sacras,''  abd  to  believe  that  all  authority  of  this  kind^ 
und^r  Gpd,  was  centered  in  the  Pope  alone.  And  he  must 
have  perceived  that,  though  they  might  lawfully  attend. the 
ordinances  of  the  natiopal  religion,  so  long  as  that  Qdigioa 
was  ttilerated  or  not  condemned  by  the  Pope  ;  and  though; 
JH  tetiog^uii^  they  showed  a!  laudable  desire  t0  4>bey  thdr 
traiporal  sorereign  as  far  as  possible,  yet,  when  the  king  and 
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the  Pope  isMied  contralry  mandaleft  09  such  tubjects^  they- 
were  bdiHid  by  their  reKgion  to  obey  the  Utter  rather  tbsA 
the  fonner.  The  question  wM  not,  whether  they  acted 
reasonably  in  receiTiug  and  maintaioing  such  an  articli) 
of  fintfay — but  whether  this  was  an  article  of  faith  fot  acting 
on  which  they,  were  punished  ;  and,  this  being  certain,  it  is 
altbgether  as  certain  that  the  mulct  imposed  on  the  popish 
recusants  Was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  **  soul-money/f 
and  liable,  as  such,  to  all  the  unanswerable  objections  whic^ 
Taylor  has  bims<elf  elsewhere  brought  forward  against  the 
principle  of  persecution  for  conscience  sake. 

He  is  more  fortunate,  however,  in  his  apology  for  the 
severities  denounced  against  the  publishers  of  the  bull  ia 
qoe^tkm^  and  against  the  toleration  of  the  Romish  priest^  i^ 
R' land  whose  tranquillity  their  daily  conduct  menaced.  Th^ 
]MiUi<iation  of  the  bull  was  evidently  seditious,  and  wbf^ 
RO  soTeieign  could  endure  without  virtually  renouncing  tt^ 
sovereignty.  The  priests  were  the  avowed  agents  of  aforeig;^ 
and  hostile  potentate,  and  had  already  begun  those  practiiN|f 
against  the  authority  and  life  of  the  queen,  which  were  onljj 
rendered  more  atrocious  by  the  fact  that  they  were  many  pi 
them  her  native-  subjects.  And,  in  tlie  exposure  which  ibk- 
lews'of  tb6  language  held,  the  doctrines  sanctioned,  and  tha 
line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  Romish  hierarchy  towards 
Ettmbeth  and  other  princes  similarly  situated,  the  author 
nay  be  said  to  have  almost  justified  the  severe  reprobatioii 
with  which  he  winds  up  this  part  of  his  discourae,  that  *'  so 
far  from  its  being  stmnge  that  their  people  call  for  fire  to 
cimsmie  the  Prot^tanls,  it  woqM  be  rather  a  wondef  if 
they  did  not  ;**  and  that,  "  although  it  be  no  rare  or 
uRRSual  &  thing  for  a  Papist  to  be,  de  faclo,  loyal  an^ 
dot^QMs  to  his  prince,  yet  it  is  a  wonder  he  is  so,  since 
vuahf doctrines  have  been  taught  by  such  masters.'* 

in  considering  the  persons  to  whom  the  contrivers  of  the 
plot: intrusted  their  intentions,  their  confessors,  namely,  an^ 
spiritual  guides,  he  discusses  at  some  length,  and  wi4)^ 
^reat  Jeaming  and  acuteness,  the  question  of  how  &r  thosf, 
eonfessoia  were  bound  to  conceal  or  disclose  the  horrible 
secret  cooununicated  to  them.  He  maintainsj;  first,  that  th^ 
communication  nisde  to  Oamet  did  not  cchrb  uocler  thechv 
rmmtiu  of  a  confession  at  all  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense  of  tlif 
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ferm ;  iiiasmuch  as  it  was  not  the  acknowledgment  of  a  sin 
already  passed  and  then  repented  of,  but  the  proposition  of  a 
mcfasnre  prospectively  determined  on,  which  the  propounders 
did  not  regard  as  sinful,  but  on  the  expediency  of  which  they 
consulted  their  spiritual  guides ;  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  contrary  opinion  of  those  guides,  they  still  continued  to 
meditate.  It  was  allowable,  therefore,  in  Gkmet  and  his 
brethren,  eren  on  their  own  principles;  and,  if  allowable,  it 
was/  on  eyery  principle  of  justice  and  charity,  incumbent  on 
them  to  disclose  the  crime  which  they  had  no  other  means 
of  preventing. 

But  this  is  not  all :  for,  secondly,  he  examines  into  the 
antiquity  and  authority  of  that  rule  which  they  pretend  for 
the  inviolable  secrecy  and  sanctity  of  confession ;  and  proves 
most  triumphantly,  from  the  admission  of  the  best  casuists 
of  their  own  sect,  that  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  con- 
fessions may  and  must  be  divulged  :  as,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  prevent  an  incestuous  marriage ;  to  bring  to  light  a  lurk- 
ing heresy  ;  or  where  the  penitent  himself  allows  the  confes- 
sor to  reveal  his  secret.  But  treason,  he  argues,  is,  at  least, 
as  criminal  and  dangerous  as  incest  or  heresy;  and,  if  the 
permission  of  the  individual  dispenses  with  the  oath  of  the 
jprtest,  much  more  will  this  be  the  effect  of  the  prior  relation 
in  which  both  priest  and  penitent  stand  to  the  nation  of 
Which  they  are  members,  and  the  sovereign  to  whom  they 
owe  allegiance.  And,  in  the  particular  case  of  treason,  he 
shows  that,  both  in  France  and  at  Rome,  it  has  been  usual 
lind  always  accounted  allowable  to  reveal  such  confes- 
sions as  invojved  the  death  of  the  sovereign.  And  that  the 
obligation  to  keep  all  confession  secret,  rests,  in  fact,  on  no 
other  or  stronger  sanction  than  that  which  binds  every  good 
ntan  to  conceal,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  secret  imparted  to  him, 
he  shows,  by  the  ancient  practice  of  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  Both  these,  he  observes,  not  only 
authoriaied,  but,  in  some  instances,  enjoined  the  priest  to 
reveal  to  the  whole  congregation  whatever  more  crying  sins 
had  been,  under  this  seal,  communicated  to  him.  He 
proves  that  it  was,  at  one  time,  esteemed  the  duty  of  the 
confessor  to  impart  to  the  church  all  the  transgressions 
whic^h  thus  came  to  his  knowledge  ;  and  that  the  decree  of 
St.  Leo,  which  relaxed  this   inconvenient  obligation,   ex^ 
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tended  no  fiurther  than  to  permit  and  enjoin  the  priest,  at  bis. 
discretion,  to  keep  samt  sins  secr^t^  "  lest  men,  out  of  in- 
ordinate love  to  themselyes,.  should  rather  refuse  to  *be 
washed  than  buy  their  purity  with  so  much  shame/'  He^ 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  .confeasorg  of  Digby  and  Ij^ii^, 
associates  were  bounds  on  every  principle  of  their  owo» 
canons,  and  of  general  Christianity,  to  divulge  the  meditated 
treason.  >      i 

The  rest  of  the  sermon  is  occupied  in  descantipg  on  the^ 
nature  and  enormity  of  the  destruction  which  was  contemi. 
plated,  and  he  concludes  with  a  pathetic  exhortation  tp^ 
thankfulness  and  piety. 

Of  die  affectation  and  frigid  pedantry  which  pervaded- 
most  of  the  writings  of  that  age,  and  from  which  Taylor,  m 
his  subsequent  works,  to  a  great  degree  emancipated .  himn 
self,  several  instancea  may  be  found  in  this  sermon..  Some-i 
times  the  preacher  indulges  himself  in  the  nse  of  foreign 
terms  and  modish  barbarisms,  such  as  no  judicious  orator 
would  introduce  into  a  solemn  or  pathetic  composi-s 
tton.  "  There  is  fire  in  the  text,''  he  tells  us,  "  consum* 
ing  fire,  Uke  that  whose  antevorta  we  this  day  commemo- 
rate.'' Afler  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  the  spirit 
of  Elias  is  said  to  be  "  out  of  date  /'  and  in  the  Jesuits^ 
"  we  may  quickly  find  out  more  than  a  pareil  for  St.  James 
and  St.  John,  the  Boanerges  cf  the  text."  Such  terms  as 
these  have  neither  the  homely  vigour  of  colloquial  English^ 
nor  the  pomp  and  gravity  of  derivatives  from  the  turned 
languages:  —  they  were,  in  their  day,  the  mei*e  cant  o/ 
travelled  foppery,  and  were  the  last  remnants  of  that  Babyr 
lonish  euphuism,  which,  from  the  example  of  the  pourt,  h^ 
infected. die  language  of  the  bar,  the  parliament,  and  thi^ 
pulpit. 

•Sometimes,  in  his  attempt,  (a  very  needless  one,)  t^ 
exaggerate  the  enormity  of  the  transaction,  he  lays  a  stress 
on  circumstances  in  themselves  merely  indifferent.  If  a 
base  and  cowardly  destruction  of  the  whole  nobihty  of 
a  country  were  resolved  on,  it  mattered  little  or  nothing  by 
what  agent  their  death  was  to  be  effected.  Taylor,  however, 
is  of  a  different  opinion,  and  makes  it  a  leading  i^gravation 
of  the  crime  of  the  conspirators,  that  they  designed  to 
employ  so  deviUsh  an  agent  as  gunpowder.    I'he  apost}qs. 
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he  tells  UB, ".  woold  have  had  their  fire  from  heaven,  hot  theie 
men's  converaatioQ  was  not  there!  TaMcmtkp,  things  frooa 
beneath,  from  an  artificial  hell,  but  breathed  from  the 
natwal  and  proper,  were  in  all  their  thoughts!''  Some* 
times  the  preacher  is  fieicetious  — "  If  his  HoUness  be 
wronged  in  the  business,  I  have  no  hand  in  it.  The  speech 
was  avouched  for  as  authentic  by  the  approbation  of  three 
doctors.  Let  them  answer  it.  I  wash  my  hands  of  the 
accusation/'  —  Again:  ''  If  to  their  anathemas  they  add 
some  faggots  of  their  own  and  gunpowder,  *iis  odds  but  we 
may  be  consumed  indeed  I" 

There  are  other  passages,  however,  far  more  in  the  usnal 
and  ^appropriate  style  of  Taylor,  and  which  should  abun- 
dantly redeem  this  earliest  of  his  writings  from  indiscrimi- 
iMite-  neglect  or  censure.  That  cause,  he  says,  bore  a  fair, 
exovse,  which  moved  James  and  John  to  a  wrath  so  iD<;oii«* 
mderate.  **  It  would  have  disturbed  an  excellent  patience 
fo  see'Him  whom,  but  just  before,  they  beheld  transfigured 
in-a  glorious  epiphany  upon  the  mount,  to  be  so  neglected 
by  a  c^mi^anyof  hated  Samaritans  as  to  be  fi>rced  to  keep 
his  vigils  where  nothing  but  the  welkin  should  have  been 
bis  foof,  tior  any  thing  to  shelter  his  precious  head  from 
the  descending  dews  of  heaven;"  — "  When  first,*'  be 
shortly  afterwards  observes,  '^  when  first  I  considered  they 
were  apostles,  I  wondered  that  they  should  be  so  intern^ 
perately  angry.  But,  when  I  perceived  they  were  so 
angry,  I  wondered  not  that  they  sinned.  Not  the  prir 
▼ilege  of  an  apostolical  spirit,  not  the  nature  of  angels,  not 
the  condition  of  immortality,  can  guard  firom  the  danger  of 
sin;  but,  if  we  are  over-ruled  by  passion,  we  ahnoet 
subject  ourselves  to  its  necessity.  It  was  not,  therefore 
without  reason,  that  the  Stoics  affirmed  wise  men  to  be 
Toid  of  passions;  for,  sure  I  am,  the  inordination  of  any 
passion  is  the  first  step  to  folly.  And,  although  of  themt 
as  of  waters  of  a  muddy  residence,  we  may  make  good 
use;  and  quench  our  thirst,  if  we  do  not  trouble*  tlmn ; 
yet,  upon  any  ungentle  disturbance,  we  drink  down  mud 
instead  of  a  clear  stream,  and  the  issues  of  sin  and  ao^ptow, 
certaiin  consequents  of  a  temerarious  or  inordinate  anger/' 

\m  the  conclusion,   after  instancing  ^*  the  sacrilegioiM 
ruins  qf  the  neighbouring  temples,  which  must  ueeds  have 
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periiiied  ill  the  flame/* — ''  the  disturbing  the  ashes  of  our 
entombed  kings^  devouring  their  bodies  hke  sepulchral 
dogs ;''  and  obsenring  that  "  these  are  but  minutes  in  respect 
of  the  ruin  prepared  for  the  living  temples/'  he  proceeds : 

;       ^  "  Strageni  led  iitsm  Don  tnlit 

Chrtstof,  cadentiuii  principam 
Impone,  ne  fonan  soi 
Patiii  pcfHriet  fiihrics. 

**  Er^o  qMB  potnit  HiDgiia  reWxtre 
Landeii,  dniite,  tamh  ^ai  dimtHsui  stnuf, 
lnfiiiiii)i  popnluiQ  com  duce  perfido^.** 

'^  Let  us,  then,  return  to  God  the  cup  of  thanksgiving, 
he  hftving  poured  forth  so  largely  to  us  of  the  cup  of  sal- 
▼fition)-^We  cannot  want  wherewithal  to  fill  it.  Here  is 
miMer  enough  for  an  eternal  thankfulness,  for  the  expression 
fif  )¥^uch  a  short  life  is  too  little;  but  let  us  here  begin  our 
hall^ujahs,  hoping  to  finish  them  hereafter,  where  the  many 
choirs  of  angels  will  fill  the  concert'/' 

On  this,  first  production  of  Jeremy  Taylor*s  abilities  t 
have  bestowed  a  l^irge,  and  what  may  seem  perhaps  to  «ome^ 
f  disproportionate  share  of  notice.  But  it  is  his  firstprodui^ 
turn*  Its  yery  faujts  belong  to  the  history  of  the  timerand  in- 
cjrefise.  our  respect  for  his  subsequent  and  more  illustrious 
labours;  and  the  topics  which  it  discusses  are  of  no  slig^ 
or  transient  importance;  but  have  reference  to  disputes 
Qf  which  we  are  not  likely  to  see  the  end,  to  principles 
which,  in  every  age  of  the  church,  are  important.  And, 
th9ugh  his  style  had  not  yet  receivjsd  its  full  polish^  and 
thK^gh  hi§  arguments  are,  in  some  instances,  not  well  coq- 
ofCted,  the  iacts  which  he  has  collected  in  the  history  and 
philosophy  of  religion  are  such  as  to  mark  his  Sermon  on 
the  GuiipowivlerTr^on  for  one  of  the  most  important  and 
powerlol  at^ks  on  the  Jesuits.and  the  Romish  hierafchyt 

This  sersdon,  whicti  at  first .  appeared  separatehr, .  was 
never,  I  believe,  reprinted  .byr.  Taylor  during  his  lii^(ini0. 
His  next  publication  of  the  same  kind  was  a  colle^ctioq  pf 
filyrtwo  .Sermons,  described  as  "  aYearly  Course,"  or  ILfiamoi^ 
divided  ioto  two  volun^eft,  for  the  winter  and  summer  half 
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jmn'\  of  which  that  was  first  published  which  now  stands' 
IsBt  in  order.  Why  he  thus  denominated  them  I  am  at 
8  loss  to  conjecture;  since,  with  the  exception  of  two 
Sermons  for  Whitsuochiy»  and  three  on  the  Advent  of  Christ 
to  Judgment,  there  are  none  which,  either  by  text  or  matter, 
are  more  adapted  to  one  day  than  another;  while  even 
the  solemn  festivals  of  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Trinity,  are 
passed  over  witliout  any  particalar  notice.  Nor  is  this 
deficiency  supplied  by  any  of  the  sermons  in  the  supple- 
ment :  these  are,  with  three  exceptions  which  might  have 
been  preached  at  any  time,  preached  on  different  local 
topics,  or  before  different  public  bodies ;  but  none  of  them 
are  for  those  days  when  an  appropriate  composition  is 
ordinarily  called  for  by  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  En^ 
land.  The  cause  of  this  singularity  I  cannot  conjecture.  If 
he  had  not  named  Whitsunday,  it  might  have  been  ascribed 
to  a  necessary  compliance  with  the  prejudices  of  the  faction 
tlien  in  power,  whose  aversion  from  all  such  ecclesiastical 
distinction  of  days  is  sufficiently  known  to  have  been  excess 
•ive.  But,  when  one  festival  of  the  Church  was  named, 
it  could  have,  in  this  respect,  availed  him  nothing  to  pass 
over  the  others  in  silence ;  and  in  his  other  vmtings  he  has 
paid  no  such  respect  to  the  pi:ejudices  of  his  contempo- 
raries. I  own,  I  regret  the  want  of  some  such  discourses  in 
die  present  collection;  because,  with  Taylor's  peculiar 
talent  for  whatever  is  picturesque  or  poetical  in  religion,  we 
might  have  anticipated  from  him  some  very  splendid 
displays  of  oratory  and  pathos,  when  discussing  those  awfiil 
images  of  power,  of  mercy,  aud  of  suffering,  which  the 
return  of  days  like  these  is  intended  to  recal  more  forcibly. 
And  when  it  is  recollected  how  greatly  we  have  most  of  us 
been  affected,  by  the  conformity  observed  betweeii  the  day 
and  its  devotions ;  the  Scriptures  read,  and  the  seimons 
preached  on  such  occasions,  we  may  well  conceive  to  hoff 
good  '■  purpose  these  advantages  must  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  impassioned  and  affectionate  eloquence  of 
Jeremy  Taylor. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  may,  at  first, 
surprise  us.  It  may  still  more  excite  our  wonder  that  such 
sermons  as  these  should  have  been  addressed  to  any  but 
an  audience  exclusively  academical.    An  university  alone. 
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and  an  uniTersity  of  no  ordinary  erudition,  appears  the  fitting 
theatre  for  discourses  crowded,  as  these  are,  with  quotationi^ 
fh>m  the  classics  and  the  fathers ;  with  allusions  to  the  most 
recondite  topics  of  moral  and  natural  philosophy  ;  with  illus-^ 
trations  drawn  from  all  the  arts  aiid  sciences,  and  from 
history  ancient  and  modern,  clothed  in  a  language  rich  and 
harmonious,  indeed,  beyond  all  contemporary  writers,  but 
abounding  in  words  of  foreign  extraction,  and  in  unusual 
applications  of  those  which  are  of  native  origin.  Nor  should 
I  hare  hesitated  to  conclude,  that  most  of  Taylor's  sermons 
had  been  really  composed  and  intended  only  for  an  acade* 
mical  audience,  had  not  the  author  himself  informed  us, 
in  his  title-page  and  his  dedication  to  Lord  Carbery,  that 
they  were  preached  at  Golden  Grove,  to  the  family  and 
domestics  of  his  patron ;  or,  at  most,  to  a  few  gentlemen 
and  ladies  of  that  secluded  neighbourhood,  and  to  as  many 
of  the  peasantry  on  the  estate  as  could  understand  English* 
It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  in  those  days  a  learned  style  of 
preaching  was  not  only  more  frequently  affected  by  divines, 
but  more  generally  popular  with  their  auditories  than  it 
has  been  during  the  last  century ;  and  that  they  who  could 
least  understand  a  sermon,  were  not,  therefore,  the  least 
ready  to  applaud  it.  The  popularity  of  some  preachers  has 
descei^ded  to  our  times,  who  seem  to  have  had  scarcely 
any  other  stock  in  trade  than  a  quantity  of  good  and  suffi- 
cient Greek  and  Hebrew  quotations;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  simplicity  and  unaffected  plainness  of  the  ad- 
mirably learned  Pocock  was  regarded,  by  the  rustics  of 
his  parish,  as  a  proof  that,  *'  though  a  kind  and  neighbourly 
man,  he  was  no  Latinist/'  Taylor,  however,  had  no  need  of 
such  arts,  and  was  by  far  too  conscientious  to  employ  them. 
He  was  too  good,  as  well  as  too  wise ;  too  earnestly  intent 
on  amending  the  hearts  and  saving  the  souls  of  his  hearers, 
to  have  amused  their  ears  with  that  which  could  not  reach 
their  understanding ;  and  I  am  therefore  much  inclined  to 
believe,  that,  in  preparing  his  sermons  for  the  press,  he 
materially  changed  them  from  the  compositions  which  he  had 
delivered  to  his  rustic  auditory  in  South  Wales;  or,  that 
they  had  really  been,  in  the  first  instance,  designed  for 
the  university  pulpit ;  and  that,  when  preaching  them  at 
Golden  Grove,  he  had  recourse  to  such  extemporaneous 
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omisBiQiis  or  alterations  as  suited  the  abilities  and  cir- 
^npistaoc^Sxof  his  congr^gatbn. 

Such  omissions  or  alterations  would,  in  fact,  leare  the 
esseatjal  merits  of  the  discourse  iu  a  great  measure  unim- 
paired. The  tenor  of  its  reasoning  would  remain  unbroken, 
though  the  recondite  illustrations  were  withdrawn.  Those 
iUnstrations  and  images  which,  as  is  the  case  with  no 
small  number  in  Taylor's  works,  are  borrowed  from  nmiiml 
objects,  would  produce  a  yet  more  powerful  effect  in 
proportion  as  those  objects  were  familiar  to  his  hearers. 
The  practical  wisdom  of  his  counsels;  his  awAil  denun- 
ciations of  God's  judgments  against  sin ;  his  adminAile  tof^cs 
of  consolation  to  the  penitent;  his  affectionate  earnestness, 
and  his  yet  more  persuasive  piety,  would  lose  none  of  their 
power  if  delivered  in  more  homely  language ;  and  thossi 
persons  are  mistaken,  who  apprehend  that  a  cot^gregftion 
in  the  humble  ranks  of  life  are  unequal  to  the  task  offoUow- 
iug  up  the  most  acci^rate  chain  of  reasoning,  if  conveyed  in 
words  of  which  tliey  know  the  meaning.  To  lay  down  i^ 
general  rule  for  the  selection  of- such  a  popular  laoguagQ  is 
not,  indeed,  very  easy ;  but  it  will  be  found,  for  the  most 
parti  that  words  of  Saxon  or  Teutonic  derivation,  as  they  are 
more  forcible  and  expressive  to  all  English  ears,  so  to  an 
nninstructed  English  ear  they  are  usually  far  more  intel-: 
ligible  than  those  terms,  (however  fsmiliar  to  the  edu<;a$ed 
part  of  the  nation,)  which  are  of  French  or  Latin  origin. 

But  whatever  the  sf^rmons  of  Taylor  may  have  been, 
as  delivered  from  the  pulpit  and  to  a  miscellaneous  or  vulgar 
auditory,  it  is  certain  that,  as  essays  for  the  closet,  and 
as  intended  for  those  into  whosfi  bands  they  usually  fall,  few 
compo9iiipns  can  be  named  so  eminently  distinguished 
by  fancy*  by  judgment,  by  learning,  and  by  powers  of  rea- 
soning; few,  where  the  mind  is  so  irresistibly  allured,  if  not 
to  agree  with  the  author,  at  least  to  think  well  of  him ;  or 
where  so  niuch  luxuriance  of  imagination,  and  so  much 
niellownejfts  of  style,  are  m^de  the  vehicles  of  divinity  so 
sound,  and  holiness  so  practical.  Those  persons  will,  in  fact, 
be  much  deceived,  (they  may  be,  perhaps,  deceived  to  their 
pwn  infinite  fidyantagei)  who  take  up  his  sermons  as  a  book 
of  amusement  only ;  in  which  little  is  to  be  found,  but  qnlwt 
singularities  of  expression,  and  pedantic,  though  boiU&ni  a||(^ 
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cfamncteristic  ornament.  As  little  will  those  do  justice  to 
their  merits,  who  draw  back  from  their  perusd  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  precepts  too  rigid  and  ascetic  for  our 
nature  or  the  general  frame  of  society ;  the  dicta  of  one 
iirho  had  forgotten  or  never  experienced  the  temptatioiis 
oftfae  woildy  or  the  inexpediency  of  laying  down  an  imprao- 
ticable  Iheasnre  of  duty.  No  writer,  with  whose  works  I  am 
acquainted,  has  spoken  more  wisely,  or  with  a  greater  know- 
Jedge  of  the  human  heart ;  none  more  moderately,  or  (except 
in  those  particulars  where  the  souls  of  men  are  really  endan- 
gered,) more  indulgently,  than  Taylor  in  his  Evtayro^ ;  am)* 
while  his  sermons  on  "  Qodly  Fear ''  lay  bare  with  a  need- 
ful and  scrupulous  austerity  the  ruinous  self-deceptions  of  pi 
pretended  repentance,  and  of  that  transient  sorrow  for  sin  or 
its  consequences,  which  too  many  mistake  for  amend- 
ment, no  writer  has  given  a  more  just  and  beautiful  picture 
of  the  goodness  and  gentleness  of  our  Almighty  Parent, 
than  may  be  found  in  his  discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  the 
Divine  Mercy  "."  Of  the  rest,  the  "  House  of  Feasting,"  and 
the  /'  Marriage  Ring,'*  are  perhaps  the  most  characteristic, 
and  distinguished  by  the  greatest  liveliness  of  fancy ;  while  a 
very  curious  and  difficult  question  is  acutely  and  profit- 
ably discussied  in  the  sermon  on  **  the  Entail  of  Curses.'' 
And,  (though  some  of  his  positions  are  here,  as  on  former 
oecasibns,  laid  down  with  too  great  and  unqualified  severity,) 
many  awful  and  alarming  truths  are  powerfully,  expressed, 
wheii^  he  is  treating  of  what  he  considers  '*  The  Invalidity 
of  a  Death^bed  Repentance."  Of  all,  the .  most  likely  to 
be  pfactically  useful  are,  perhaps,  the  two  on  "  the  Flesh 
and  the  Spirit/'  and  those  on  the  *'  Growth  of  Sin,  and  the 
sevend' Estates  of  Sinners."  All,  however,  may  be  read 
with  profit ;  and,  by  a  man  of  genius,  none  can  be  read  with- 
out flight  and  admiration. 

To  the  Enauro^  the  Asuag  iiJLQo\ifjLeuoq  appeared  as  a  supple- 
ment, several  years  after,  with  a  Dedication  to  the  high- 
minded  and  stately  Dutchess  of  Ormond ;  who,  though  pro- 
fuse in  her  expenses,  and  haughty  in  her  demeanour,  was 
fond  of  religious  reading,  and  really  endowed  with  many 
distinguished'  and  some  amiable  qualities.     It  consists^  (1), 

■  Vol.  V.  p.  98.;  Vol.  vi.  p.  168.  etieq. 
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of  three  Sermons  on  sobjects  referring  to  general  pnctice, 

preached  in  Christ  Charch,  Dublin,   but  adapted  to  any 

occasion  and  to  any  well-informed  audience.    <2).  -Three 

Sermons  on  Public  Occasions,  already  spoken  of,  at  mi 

Episcopal  Consecration,  before  the  Irish  Parliament,  and 

before  the  University  of  Dublin ;  (3.)  Two  Funeral  Sermons, 

on  the  Death  of  the  Primate,  and  on  that  of  the  Conntess  of 

Carbery;   and,  (4.)  Two,   to  the   Clergy  of  his  Diocese, 

on  the  duties  of  the  Christian  Ministry.    They  are  followed, 

in  the  present  edition,  by  his  first  published  sermon,  and  by 

the  Funeral  Sermon  in  Memory  of  Sir  George  Dalstone.    Of 

these,  the  Sermons  preached  before  the  Parliament  and  die 

University  of  Dublin  have  been  sufficiently  noticed,  as  well 

as  the  Funeral  Sermon  on  Archbishop  Bramhall :  they  are 

parts,  indeed,  of  Taylor's  public  life,  and  could  not,  without 

impropriety,  be  separated  from  it.     For  the  rest,  .those 

preached  at  the  Funerals  of  Lady  Carbery  and  Sir  George 

Dalstone,  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  beauty  of  their 

language  and   imagery,    (in  which  respect  the   former  is 

not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  most  elaborate  productions,)  but 

for  the  powerful  and  persuasive  manner  in  which,  while 

rendering  due  honour  to  the  dead,  they  warn  and  instruct 

the  living,  and  improve  the  moments  of  grief  and  serious 

thought  to  the  lasting  advantage  of  their  hearers. 

In  other  compositions  of  a  similar  character,  we  often  find 
the  main  body  of  the  discourse  engrossed  by  a  laboured 
panegyric ;  while  the  religious  lesson  is  crowded  into  a 
narrow  comer,  and  treated  as  an  accessary  only.  Suieh 
funeral  sermons  as  these  can  lay  claim  to  no  further  merit 
than  belongs  to  a  hatband  or  a  mouming^ring, —  mere  testi* 
monies  of  respect  and  regret,  in  which  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  alone  are  concerned ;  or  which  have,  at  best^  no 
general  value  but  what  arises  from  the  material  or  the  work^ 
manship. 

But  in  the  labours  of  Taylor,  the  foremost  place  was 
always  given  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his 
bearers.  From  the  deaUi  of  his  patroness,  he  takes  occa- 
sion, (in  the  first  instance,  and  before  he  describes  her 
virtues,)  to  enlarge,  in  a  strain  of  moving  eloquence,  on 
the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the  method  of  enabling  ourselves 
to  meet  death  hopefully.    And  his  account  of  Sir  George 
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Daktone  is  introduced  by  an  able  and  interesting  inquiry 
on  the  sonrces  whence  the  heathien  obtained  their  knowledge 
of  a  life  to  come ;  on  the  usual  lot  of  holy  men  in  the 
present  life;  and  on  the  abode  and  condition  of  the  soul 
between  death  and  the  resurrection. 

The  two  Sermons  on  the  ''  Minister's  Duty  in  Life  and 
Doctrine/'  may  yet  call  for  some  observations;  inasmuch 
as,  in  the  first  of  these,  while  enforcing,  with  much  earnest 
and  awful  eloquence,  the  paramount  necessity  of  personal 
holiness  in  the  clergy,  he  has  been  hurried  to  a  length  incon- 
sistent with  sound  reason,  with  the  analogy  of  Scripture  and 
the  usual  faith  of  Christians. 

After  magnifying,  in  a  strain  which  is  not  unusual  with 
him,  the  dignity  of  the  ministerial  oflSce,  by  the  consideration 
•  that,  as  Christians  in  general  are  chosen  and  sanctified  from 
the  world,  so  the  clergy  are  chosen  and  sanctified  from  the 
general  body  of  Christians,  he  urges,  with  great  force  and 
justice,  that,— 

"'  If,  of  every  one  of  the  Christian  congregation,  God 
expects  a  holiness  that  mingles  with  no  unclean  thing;-' 
— "  If  he  accepts  of  none  of  the  people,  unless  they  have 
within  them  the  conjugation  of  all  the  Christian  graces;''-— 
-''  If  he  hath  made  them  lights  in  the  World,  and  salt  of  the 
earth,  to  enlighten  others  with  their  good  example,  and 
to  teach  them  and  invite  them  by  holy  discourses  and  wise 
counsels ;"— <'  What  is  it,  think  ye,  or  with  what  words  is  it 
possible  to  express  what  God  requires  of  you  ?  They  are  to 
be  examples  of  good  life  to  one  another;  but  you  are  to 
be  examples  even  of  the  examples  themselves  ^" 

This  is  as  true  as  it  is  eloquent  and  awful.  He  also  urges, 
with  great  reason,  that  a  wicked  life  is  the  greatest  impe- 
diment to  the  success  of  any  man's  ministry ;  inasmuch 
as  his  bad  conscience  is  a  continued  reproof  of  his  own 
teaching,  and  his  bad  example  a  no  less  continued  dissuasive 
to  his  people's  learning.  Him,  therefore,  who  teaches  what 
lie  does  not  practise,  he  describes  as  **  sitting  in  the- chair  of 
the  scornful ;"  as  *^  mocking  God,  and  mocking  the  people  /' 
as  ''  destroying  the  benefits  of  the  people,  and  diminishing 
the  blessings  of  God." 

■  Vol.  vi.  p.  490. 
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What  folIowBy  however,  is  of : more  doubtfij^  character: 
"  This  is  but  the  least  evil :  then^  is  yet  much  worse  behind. 
A  wicked  minister  candot,  with  success  and  benefit,  .pray 
for  the  people  of  his  charges.** — '*  lliis  is  thepriest's  office; 
and  if  the  people  lose  the  benefits  of  this,  they  are  undoiie/' 
— ''  What,  then,  do  you  think  will  be  the  event  of  those 
assemblies,  where  he  that  presents  the  prayers  of  all  tfaie 
people,  is  hateful  to  God  ?  Will  Ood  receive  the  oblation 
that  is  offered  to  him  by  an  impure  hand ;  and  can  we  hope 
that  the  minister  who,  with  wrath,  and  doubting,  and  covet- 
ousoess,  presents  the  people's  prayers,  that  even  those 
intercessions  shall  pierce  the  clouds  and  ascend  the  mercy- 
seat,  and  descend  with  a  blessing?" — "  The  ecclesiastical 
order  is  by  Christ  appointed  to  minister  his  Holy .  Spirit 
to  the  people ;  the  priests  in  baptism,  and  the  holyeuplmjist, 
and  prayer,  and  intercession ;  the  bishop  in  all  these,  and  in 
ordination  beside,  and  in  confirmation,  and  in  soleDoin  bless- 
ing. Now,  then,  consider  what  will  be  the  evetit  of  this 
without  effect :  Can  he  minister  the  Spirit,  from  whom 
the  Spirit  of  God  is  departed  ""?**  &c. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  -of 
such  a  statement  with  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  Church 
of  England  in  her  26th  article,  or  with  all  our  usual  notions 
of  the  justice  and  mercy  of  that  God,  who  can  never,  it 
may  be  presumed,  aUow  the  devotions  of  his  people  to  lie 
vitiated  by  offences  over  which  they  have  no  control,  and 
for  which  they  have  no  remedy. 

Of  thi9,  Taylor  himself  seems  sensible,  when  he  admits 
that,  '*  without  his  own  fault,  no  man  shall  perish ;"  that. 
**  He  that  says  amen,  if  he  heartily  desire  what  the  other  per- 
functorily and  with  his  lips  only  utters,  not  praying  with  his 
heart  and  with  the  acceptabilities  of  a  good  life,  the  anea 
shall  be  more  than  all  the  prayer,  and  the  people  shall  prevail 
for  themselves  when  the  priest  could  notr.'- 

The  misfortune  is,  that  he  speaks  of  this  aid  and  comfdrt 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  the  believing  assistant  shall  ob- 
tain, notwithstanding  the  sins  of  his  priest,  as  somethittg 
''  extraordinary**  and  ''irregular;*'  as  if  God,  in  this  case, 

•  Vol.  vi.  p.  497.  P  Ibid.  p.  501. 
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^  did  his  work  alone ; ''  as  if  the  Spirit  came  ^'  in  ways  of  his 
own,  and  prevented  the  external  rites  and  prepossessed  the 
hearts  of  his  servants/'  while  the  people  became,  under  such 
circnmstances,  their  own  priests,  and  got  "  nothing  or  but 
very  little  by  the  ministration  of  their  minister ;"  or  even,  as 
he  elsewhere  expresses  it,  *'  the  prayers  of  innocent  people, 
being  presented  by  an  ungracious  minister  and  intercessor, 
were  very  much  hindered  in  prevailing.'' 

"NoWf  it  is  plain  that  this  principle,  if  carried  to  its  full 
but  legitimate  extent,  would  overturn  all  church  government 
whatever ;  since,  if  the  people  get  "  nothing  or  but  very 
little  from  the  ministry  of  the  priest,"  there  can  be  no 
reason  for  attending  on  that  ministry.  Every  man  who 
found,  or  fancied  he  found,  some  human  frailty  in  the  *'  angel 
of  his  congregation/'  would  be  justified  in  withdrawing 
from  a  place  where  *'  his  prayers  were  very  much  hindered 
in  prevailing."  And  if,  under  such  circumstances,  **  them* 
selves  also  become  priests  unto  God/'  it  is  evident  that  their 
solitary  devotions,  or  devotion  offered  by  them  in  conventicles, 
would  be  so  far  from  scbismatical,  that  they  would  be  in  the 
likeliest  course  to  be  accepted.  If  this  had  been  true,  the 
Israelites  would  have  done  well  in  *'  abhorring  the  offering 
of  the  Lord,"  when  Hopbni  and  Phineas  ministered  at  his 
altar ;  which  yet,  we  find,  was  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  it  was  charged  as  an  additional  sin  on  these  profane 
sacrificerS)  that  '*  they  made  the  Lord's  people  to  transgress/* 
**  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees/'  said  our  Lord,  '^  sit  in  Moses' 
seat ;  whatsoever  therefore  they  say  unto  you,  that  do  and 
observe,  but  after  their  works  do  ye  not." 

The  truth  is,  that  Taylor  has  strangely  confounded  the 
personal  with  the  official  character  of  the  minister;  that 
character  by  which  he  is  himself  to  stand  or  fall,  with  that 
which  he  possesses  as  the  appointed  instrument  of  God's 
mercies,  and  in  consequence  of  the  covenant  between 
Christ  and  the  whole  congregation  of  the  fitithful.  The 
personal  and  private  prayers  of  a  wicked  priest  must,  cer- 
tainly, fail  of  their  effect,  or  bring  down  a  curse  instead  of 
a  blessing.  But  his  public  and  ministerial  prayers  are  not 
his  own,  but  those  of  the  great  body  of  his  constituents, 
tfhich  he,  in  their  names,  and  as  their  organ,  offers  to  God ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  graces  which  he 

VOL.  1.  n 
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conveys  in  the  sacrament  are  hot  his  own,  (perhaps  he  may 
have  no  share  in  them)  but  the  bounty  of  God,  of  which  he 
is  tbd- unworthy  channel. 

It  i^,  indeed,  most  true  that  the  priest  is  bound  to  pray  for 
the  people  riot  only  publicly  but  privately,  not  only  in  his  offi- 
cial but  also  in  his  personal  capacity.  And  as,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  ministerial  function,  he  prays  on  his  own  behalf  as  well 
as  theirs,  the  obligation  is  most  powerful  which  rests  on  those 
of  our  profession,  so  to  frame  our  lives  that  our  devotion 
may  be  acceptable.  The  fervent  prayer  of  any  righteous 
man  availeth  much,  and  the  public  service  of  the  church  may 
avail  the  more  when  he  who  pronounces  it  is  one  whom  the 
Almighty  hears  with  favour.  But  though  the  prayers  of  the 
whole  body  may  gain  force,  from  the  intercessions  of  a  holy 
minister,  they  cannot  be  supposed  to  hse  their  proper 
efficacy,  though  the  congregation  should  be  less  fortunate 
in  their  prolocutor. 

I  admit  that  in  all  cases  where  the  people  are  in  any 
degree  answerable  for  their  minister*s  guilt,  ihey  are  likely 
to  derive  no  advantage  from  his  ministry.  If  he  hag 
departed  from  the  church,  and  they  support  him  in  his 
schism ;  if^  knowing  his  life  or  doctrine  to  be  scandalous, 
they  elect  him  in  the  first  instance  as  their  functionary ;  or 
if  they  refuse  or  neglect  to  complain  of  him  to  those  superiors 
who  have  power  to  correct  or  displace  him,  the  sin  is  theirs 
as  well  as  his,  and  they  have  reason  to  fear  that  such 
answers  only  will  be  given  to  their  prayers  as  petitions 
usually  receive  when  sent  by  an  obnoxious  messenger. 

But,  where  the  people  have  no  knowledge  of  the  crime, 
or  can  obtain  no  redress  or  abatement  of  the  scandal ;  when 
the  function  is  not  only  public,  but  recognised  by  God's 
word  and  the  authority  of  ecclesiastical  superiors,  that 
cannot  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault  which  is  only  their 
great  misfortune:  nor  can  the  mutual  communication  of 
prayer  and  grace  be  impeded  by  the  unworthiness  of  the 
channel,  any  more  than  the  bad  character  of  a  public  carrier 
can  vitiate  the  letters  which  pass  through  his  hands.  In  the 
instance  •already  mentioned,  Hannah  prayed  and  was 
accepted,  though  the  sacrificers  were  sons  of  Belial. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  with  truth  that,  where  no  remedy  is  to 
be- had;  the  people  '.'  get  nothing  or  veiy  little"  by  attendance 
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on  the  ministry  of  a  wicked  person.    Through  his  ministry 
they  may,  surely,  obtain  the  ordinary  means  of  gracCi  *'  the 
sacraments  generally  necessary  to  salvation :"    they  may 
offer  up    their   prayers,   through  his  ministry,  under  the 
circumstances  to  which  a  peculiar  blessing  and  the  especial 
presence  of  Christ  is  promised.    The  very  un worthiness  of 
their  elder  may  be  improved  into  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
their  faith,  their  obedience,  and  their  charity  ;  their  faith,  as 
relying  on  God  alone  for  the  performance  of  his  gracious 
promises;    their  obedience,  as  complying  with  the  com- 
manded rite  under   discouraging  and  disgusting  circum- 
stances ;  their  charity,  as  bearing  with  their  brother's  faults, 
as  praying  with  him,  and  for  him.     But  while  such  as  these 
may,  by  God's  grace,  reap  grapes  from  thorns  and.  figs  from 
thistles,  "  they  who  have  preached  to  them,"  (to  use  Taylor's 
own  words,)  ''  shall  have  the  curse  of  Hananeel  and  the 
reward  of  Balaam,  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.     But  thus 
it  was,  when  the  wise  men  asked  the  doctors  where  Christ 
should  be  bom ;  they  told  them  right ;  but  the  wise  men 
went  to  Christ  and  found  him ;  and  the  doctors  sate  still 
and  went  not." 

The  rest  of   the  first  discourse,  and  the  whole  of  the 
second,  are  unexceptionable  in  point  of  theology;  and,  in 
piety,  learning,  eloquence,  and  good  sense,  are  admirable. 
Nothing  can  be  more  awful  than  the  manner  in  which  he 
concludes  his  first  Sermon,  with  a  description  of  the  labour, 
the  difficulty,  the  danger,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  ministerial  oflfice ;  with  a  warning  that  many 
things  are  lawful  for  the  people  which  are  scandalous  in  the 
dergy,  and  that  the  common  life  of  the  one  must  exceed  the 
piety  of  the  other.      "  Remember,"  he  exclaims  to  his 
clerical  hearers ;  *'  Remember  your  dignity  to  which  Christ 
hath  called  you!"    **  Shall  such  a  man  as  1  flee?"  said  the 
faave  Eleazar, — **  shall  the  stars  be  darkness, — shall  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  neglect  to  do  their  king  honour, — 
shall  the  glory  of  Christ  do  dishonourable  and  inglorious 
actions  ?"    *•  Ye  are  the  glory  of  Christ,*-  saith  St.  Paul ; 
^^  remember  that !     1  can  say  no  greater  thing ;  unless  pos- 
sibly this  may  add  some  moments  for  your  care  and  caution, 
that '  potentes  potenter  cruciabuntur'!'" 

It  was  thus  that  Taylor  pressed  on   the  consciences 
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of  his  brethren,  ''  not  only  to  be  innocent  and  void  of 
offence*  but  also  to  be  holy;  not  only  pure,  but  shining; 
not  only  to  be  blameless,  but  to  be  didactic  in  your  liyes; 
that  as,  by  your  Sermons,  you  preach  in  season,  so,  by 
your  lires,  you  may  preach  out  of  season,  that  is,  at  all 
seasons,  and  to  all  men,  that  they,  seeing  your  good  works, 
may  glorify  God,  on  your  behalf  and  on  their  own  !^' 

His  second  Sermon,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Ministers,  may 
surprise  a  modem  divine  by  the  little  remembered  names  of 
those  authors  whose  commentaries  he  recommends,  a^d 
whose  works  are  now  of  no  frequent  occurrence  in  any  but 
college  libraries.  There  are  not  many  scholars  of  the  present 
day  who  owe  very  many  or  very  great  obligations  to  **  Sixtos 
Seneasis,'' — to  **  the  excellent  book  of  Hugo  de  Sanct^ 
Victore," — to  "  the  Prolegomena  of  Serarius,'' — *'  Andreas 
Hyperius,"  —  or  the  *'  Hypotoposes  of  Martinus  Cantiprai- 
tensis.''  It  may  excite,  also,  some  surprise  that  no  Enj^h 
work  is  named,  and  that  those  of  Erasmus,  Castellioy 
Melancthon,  and  Grotius,  are  passed  over  in  silence.  Thos^ 
will  be,  however,  agreeably  disappointed,  who  anticipate, 
from  the  honour  paid  to  these  obsolete  writers,  an  obsolete, 
and,  for  modem  times,  an  unprofitable  rationale  of  doctrine. 
No  work  that  1  am  acquainted  with  displays  more  sound 
and  enlarged  views  of  scriptural  interpretation :  in  none  of 
equal  length  are  so  many  usefiil  hints  afforded  for  the  choice 
of  subjects ; — the  avoiding  of  useless  controversies  ;  —  the 
inculcation  of  truth  in  the  manner  least  likely  to  provoke 
hostility; — the  deference  to  authority  which  a  Christian 
teacher  should  always  display ; — and  the  avoiding  of  all 
such  topics  as  *'  serve  a  temporal  end,"  or  blend  "  a 
of  state"  with  religion. 

But  for  these  1  must  refer  my  readers  to  the 
themselves,  convinced  that  I  shall  be  well  entitled  to  theif 
thanks,  if  I  have  now  first  introduced  them  to  their  notice. 
I  have,  indeed,  been  the  more  exact  in  noticing  their  singlp 
error,  on  account  of  their  numerous  excellencies,  and  becauM 
I  was  unwilling  that  a  misapprehension  of  so  much  iiiipori- 
ance  should  pass  current  under  the  authority  of  sikJi  a 
writer,  or  that  it  should  derogate  from  the  utility  of  what  % 
conceive  to  be  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  useful  com* 
positions.' 

»  Note  (WW.) 
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Of  the  second  class  of  his  writings,  namely,  the  Theolo* 
gical,  the  earliest  in  date  is  the  Defence  of  Episcopacy, 
published  in  1642,  soon  after  the  king's  retirement  to 
Oxford.  In  gracefulness  of  diction,  in  richness  of  imagery, 
and  in  that  warmth  and  kindliness  of  feeling  which  is  in  a 
great  measure  Taylor's  peculiar  characteristic,  it  is  inferior, 
as  might  well  be  expected,  to  such  of  his  writings  as  relate 
immediately  to  morals  or  devotion.  It  is  also  less  meta^- 
physical,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  less  distinguished 
by  enlarged  views  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  limits  between 
circumstantials  and  essentials,  than  the  Rule  of  Conscience 
or  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying. 

But  it  is,  at  least,  a  specimen  of  manly  and  moderate 
disputation;  of  a  variety  of  learning,  such  as,  even  in  that 
learned  age,  few  other  writers  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  same  subject;  and  of  a  style  vigorous  and  elastic, 
which,  both  in  taste  and  energy,  leaves  far  behind  it  the 
greater  number  of  contemporary  theologians,  and  only 
fidla  short  of  that  which  few,  indeed,  have  equalled,  the 
sustained  and  majestic  harmony  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical 
Polity. 

Of  the  arguments,  however,  which  he  has  advanced  ia 
&vour  of  an  institution  which,  through  life,  he  regarded 
with  more  than  common  veneration,  there  are  not  many 
which  strike  me  as  new;  and,  in  the  few  particulars  where 
he  has  taken  a  different  ground  from  that  generally  occupied 
by  the  assertors  of  episcopal  government,  I  am  not  sure  that 
he  hais  been  fortunate. 

He  sets  out  with  asserting  the  absolute  necessity  that  some 
form  of  church  government  should  be  found  laid  down  in 
Scripture ;  an  assertion  of  precisely  the  same  kind  with  that 
wUdi  was  maintained  by  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Eliza* 
beth,  and  which  was  so  ably  refuted  by  Hooker  in  the  third 
book  of  his  immortal  work  already  referred  to.  Tlie  reasons, 
indeed,  on  which  Taylor  rests  his  position  are  as  unsound 
as  the  position  itself  is,  prima  facie,  questionable.  *^  If/'  he 
urges,  *'  for  our  private  actions  and  duties  oeconomical,  they 
will  pretend  a  text,  I  suppose  it  will  not  be  thought  possible 
Scripture  should  make  default  in  assignation  of  the  public 
government,  jaifiomwh  ^  all  laws  intend  the  public  and  the 
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general  directly,  the  private  and  the  particular  by  conse- 
quence only  and  comprehension  within  the  general*." 

But  this  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  will  prove  too 
much,  and  will  send  us  to  our  Bibles  for  the  model  not  only 
of  ecclesiastical  but  of  civil  regimen ;  inasmuch  as  the  cases 
are  both  the  same,  and,  in  both,  the  presumption,  if  there 
were  any,  would  be  equal,  that  the  general  good  should  be 
provided  for  before  the  individual.  We  find,  however,  in 
fact,  that,  while  the  duties  of  individuals  are  marked  out,  in 
both  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  in  the  broadest  characters 
and  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  those  individuals  are  left 
entirely  to  themselves  and  the  decision  of  their  own  reason 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  unite  into  nations  or 
clans  for  mutual  protection,  and  as  to  the  persons  and 
powers  of  those  public  functionaries  whom  they  are  to 
appoint  as  guardiand  of  the  general  happiness  and  deciders 
of  private  differences.  The  truth  is,  that,  however  we  may 
deceive  ourselves  with  the  term  of  an  imaginary  public, 
whom  we  dress  up  in  the  attributes  of  a  real  personage, 
and  to  whom  we  ascribe,  in  common  speech,  an  existence 
and  an  interest  distinct  from  those  individuals  of  whom  it 
is,  in  fact,  only  the  collective  name,  no  wise  lawgiver  will 
attempt  to  separate  public  from  private  happiness  and  virtue, 
or  expect  to  obtain  an  aggregate  of  prosperity  any  otherwise 
than  by  consulting  the  prosperity  of  those  individuals  of 
whom  that  aggregate  is  made  up.  The  moral  laws,  accord- 
ingly, (to  which  Taylor  would  hardly  have  denied  a  prece- 
dence over  all  other  institutions,)  not  incidentally  or 
mediately,  but  in  the  first  instance,  respect  the  conduct  of 
individuals.  And  as  all  other  laws,  whether  relating  to 
forms  of  government  or  the  internal  regulations  of  society^ 
are,  in  fact,  modal  and  instrumental  only,  in  order  to  the 
due  discharge  and  observance  of  these  higher  and  more 
holy  obligations,  it  is  reasonable  that  God,  having  taught  in 
these  last,  should  leave  us,  as,  in  nine  instances  out  bf  teii( 
he  hta  confessedly  left  us,  to  pursue,  by  such  means  as  our 
human  experience  and  natural  faculties  point  out,  the  ends 
v^hich  his  revelation  has  set  before  us. 

•     « 

•  Episcopacy  Atserted,  wet.  1.  vol.  vii.  p.  7. 
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But  Taylor  goes  on  to  urge  that,  ''  if  Christ  himself  did 
not  take  order  for  a  govemraenty  then  we  must  derive  it 
from  human  prudence  and  emergency  of  conveuiencesy  and 
concourse  of  new  circumstances,  and  then  the  governmeitt 
must  often  be  changed,  or  else  time  must  stand  still,  and 
things  be  ever  in   the  same  state  and  possibility.      Both 
the  consequents/'  he  tells  us,  "  are  extremely  full  of  incon^ 
venience.     For,  if  it  be  left  to  human  prudence,  then  either 
the  government  of  the  church  is  not  in  immediate  order  t6 
the  good  and  benison  of  souls,  or,   if  it  be  that  such  an 
institution,  in  such  immediate  order  to  eternity,  should  be 
dependent  upon  human  prudence,  it  were  to  trust  such  a  rich 
commodity  in  a  cock-boat,  that  no  wise  pilot-will  be  sup- 
posed to  do.     But,  if  there  be  often  changes  in  government 
ecclesiastical,  (which   was   the   other   consequent,)   in  the 
public  frame,  I   mean,  and  constitution   of  it;   either  thl^ 
certain  infinity  of  schisms  will  arise,  or  the  dangerous  issueil 
of  public  inconsistence  and  innovation,  which,  in  matters  of 
religion,  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  men  distrust  all ; 
and,  come  the  best  that  can  come,  there  will  be  so  many 
church  governments  as  there  are  human  prudences  S" 

In  the  first  of  these  supposed  consequences,  Taylor 
assufnes  that  ^*  the  government  of  the  church  is  in  immediate 
order  to  the  good  and  benison  of  souls.*'  But  this  is 
plainly  untrue,  since  for  this  great  end  nothing  more  is 
immediately  necessaiy  (speaking  always  in  subordination  to 
the  merits  and  sacrifice  of  Christ,)  but  the  sincere  word  of 
Grod,  as  delivered  in  Scripture,  to  enlighten  and  establish  our 
faiths  and  the  means  of  grace,  which  are  afforded  us  in 
baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  The  government  of  the 
church  is  in  immediate  order  to  the  faithful  preaching  of  thcf 
truth  and  the  decent  and  orderly  ministration  of  the  saerci* 
ments»  but  it  is  only  through  their  means,  and  as  a  coAse-* 
quence  of  them,  that  it  seeks  the  salvation  of  souls.  It 
must  rank,  therefore,  as  Hooker  wisely  teaches,  not  among 
the  points  essential  to  salvation,  but ''  those  things  that  are 
accessary  hereunto,  those  things  that  so  belong  to  the  way' 
of  salvation,  as  to  alter  them,  is  no  otherwise  to  change  thatf 
way  than  a  path  i^' changed  by  altering  only  the  uppermost' 

*■  £|>i8Copary  Ad9erted,.«€ct.  X,  f  ol.  vii«4>*  7. 
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face  thereof,  which,  be  it  laid  with  gravel,  or  set  with. grass, 
or  paved  with  stones,  remaineth  still  the  same  path"."* 

To  his  observation  respecting  the  danger  of  frequent 
changes  or  schisms,  or  both,  it  may  be  answered,  that  the 
risk  of  these  in  religious  affairs  is  not  greater  than  of  mutar 
bility  or  rebellion  in  civil ;  and  that  for  both  these,  (even 
supposing  us  leil  to  human  prudence  and  experience  as  our 
only  guides  in  framing  our  polity,)  our  natural  caution  and 
our  natural  respect  for  authority  are,  as  well  as  our  Christian 
prudence  and  Christian  charity,  the  proper  and  efficacious- 
remedy.  In  the  eagerness,  indeed,  of  his  argument,  he  doeft 
not  stop  with  the  enumeration  of  these  probable  incon«> 
veniences  of  the  supposition  which  he  deprecates,  but 
pursues  his  consequence  to  an  extent  which  would  be  sub* 
versive  of  all  principles  of  human  government,  and  leave  no 
adequate  means  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  but  a 
necessary  tyranny  or  a  direct  theocracy.  *'  If,"  he  urges, 
''  there  be  no  opinion  of  religion,  no  derivation  from  a 
divine  authority,  there  will  be  sure  to  be  no  obedience,  and, 
indeed,  nothing  but  a  certain  public,  calamitous  irregularity* 
For  why  should  they  obey  ?  Not  for  conscience,  for  there 
is  no  derivation  from  divine  authority.  Not  for  fear,  for 
they  have  not  the  power  of  the  sword.*'  Surely,  when 
Taylor  wrote  thus,  he  had  forgotten  the  apostolical  precept, 
''  Submit  yourselves  unto  every  ordinance  of  nuiit,  for  die 
Lord's  sake  * ! " 

Though  Christ,  therefore,  were  admitted  to  have  left  no 
definite  law  for  the  manner  in  which  his  church  was  to  be 
governed,  and  though  episcopacy  were  allowed  to  stand  on 
the  single .  basis  of  human  institution,  there  would  be  still 
abundant  reason  against  hasty  or  needless  change  of  such 
an  institution  on  the  part  of  sovereigns,  as  well  as  against 
schism  in  particular  persons,  on  this  account,  and  from  a 
church  which  exacted  no  unchristian  terms  of  communiont 
But,  it  is  certain  that  any  positive  institution  of  Christ,  if 
really  traced  to  him,  is  obhgatory  on  the  conscience  of 
Christians;  and,  if  Taylor  had  made  good  his  second 
position,  that  our  Lord,  while  on  earth,  appointed  the  two 
distinct  offices  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  no  doubt  could 

•  Ecclct.  Polity,  lib.  iii.  icct.  3.  >  |  P«t.  ii.  13. 
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remain  but  that  both  of  these  would  rest  on  the  same 
foundation  with  that  of  those  sacraments  themselves,  which 
all  men  allow  to  be  immutable. 

But  here,  too,  the  author,  while  attempting  to  prove  too 
much,  has  assumed  facts  in  which  he  is  neither  borne  out 
by  antiquity,  nor  the  tenour  of  the  Gospel  history,  when 
he  finds  in  the  apostles,  during  the  abode  of  their  Lord  on 
earth,  the  first  bishops,  and  in  the  seventy-two  disciples  whom 
Christ  also  selected  from  his  followers,  the  first  presbyters 
of  his  church  y. 

That  the  latter  were  appointed  by  Christ  to  any  thing 
more  than  a  temporary  and  occasional  function,  is  doubted 
by  a  writer  not  inferior  to  Taylor  either  in  judgment  or 
learning,  —  and  inferior  to  none  in  his  ardent  devotion  to 
the  primitive  institution  of  episcopacy,  —  the  wise  and 
excellent  Hammond  *•  That  the  office  which  they  filled^ 
even  supposing  it  to  be  permanent,  answered  to  the  presby- 
terate,  is  opposed  by  the  tradition  of  the  church,  preserved 
by  Epiphanius  (and  which  Taylor  unsuccessfully  endeavours 
to  reconcile  with  his  own  opinion),  that  from  their  number 
the  seven  Deacons  (or  some  of  them  at  least),  were  afterwards 
selected  *.  And  it  is  opposed,  above  all,  by  the  fact,  that 
if  the  seventy  had  been  made  presbyters  by  Christ,  they 
would  have  been  the  equals,  at  least,  if  not  the  superiors,  of 
the  apostles  themselves;  whose  priesthood,  probably,  and 
certainly  their  episcopacy,  dates  only  from  the  time  when 
their  Divine  Master  sent  them  forth,  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  their  seal,  from  Mount  Olivet,  after  his  resurrection  ^ 

That  the  apostles,  thus  left  in  charge  of  the  faithful,  thus 

y  Loke,x.  1. 

*  Hammond,  Diss.  S.  De  omnibns  Efangelionim  periochis,  cap.  i.  sect.  6* 
Op.  t.  !▼•  p.  776 ;  ib.  cap.  ▼.  sect.  5;  cap.  yK  sect.  1. 

*  Epiphanius  Hseres.  lib.  i.  t.  i.  Op.  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

^  Aome  of  the  Romanists  have,  indeed,  a  strange  fancy  that  Christ  made 
the  apostles  priests  when  he  instituted  the  encharist.  Boilean  de  pnecept. 
Div.  Comm.  in  ntraqne  specie,  p.  189.  **  Creavit  et  institnit  sacerdotcs 
his  ▼obis,  •  Hoc  fiicite.'" — This  notion  is,  however,  justly  reproved  by 
Ettios,  DSst.  xii.  sect.  11,  and  Alphonsns  a  Castro,  contr.  Hereses,  tit. 
Each.,  p.  99.  In  general,  all  Christians  agree  to  find  the  ordination  of 
the  aiNMtles  in  Matt,  xxviii.  18.,  and  in  John  xsc  if.  See  what  Taylor 
bimsdf  says  in  bit  Doctor  Dubitai^tiam,  vol.  xiii.  p.  19,  et  seq. 
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commissioned  by  Christ,  and  thus  guided  by  the  Paraclete, 
delegated  to  three  different  orders  of  men,  distinct  and 
different  portions  of  the  authority  which  they  had  themselves 
received  ;  that  they  ordained  in  different  parts  of  the  world 
apostles  or  bishops  like  themselves ;  elders  to  act  in  subser* 
viency  to  those  bishops,  and  deacons  to  assist  those  elders, 
—  the  author,  in  what  follows,  has,  indeed,  satisfactorily 
established.  And  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  is  the  fact  that 
episcopacy  was  instituted  by  the  followers  of  Christ  and  the 
possessors  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  sufficient  to  prove  it  neither 
an  irrational  nor  unchristian  form  of  polity,  but  that  a  very 
great  and  evident  necessity  must  be  shown,  before  any 
human  hand  can  be  authorized  to  pull  down  or  alter  a  fabric 
erected  under  such  auspices. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  the  strong,  and,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  the  impregnable  ground  of  the  episcopal 
scheme,  and  of  Taylor's  defence  of  it.  It  is  not  as  thinking 
lightly  of  the  advantages  of  that  scheme,  nor  as  underrating 
its  real  authority ;  far  less  is  it  as  desiring  to  detract  from 
the  reputation  of  an  author,  whom  none  can  read  without 
delight  and  improvement,  that  I  have  ventured  these  few 
remarks  on  arguments  to  which  he  himself  has  appeared  to 
ascribe  an  undue  degree  of  value.  But  I  have  done  it  to 
prevent  other  champions  in  the  same  good  cause,  from  being 
induced  to  commit  the  same  error,  and  to  show  how  needless 
it  is  to  have  recourse  to  doubtful  or  inapplicable  proofs  and 
presumptions,  when,  in  an  universal  and  apostolical  tradition, 
every  proof  is  contained,  which  can  be,  in  such  a  case, 
desired  or  expected. — And,  though  I  am  far  from  confounding 
the  relative  value  of  institutions  immediately  authorized  by 
Christ,  immediately  tending  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  prof 
visible  and  universal  advantage  to  them,  with  those  wl\^ch 
chiefly  I'espect  ecclesiastical  order, — it  can  hardly,  I  think,  be 
denied  that  those  churches  are  wisest  who  retain  episcopacy ; 
those  sectaries  least  excusable  who  dissent  from  it;  and  that 
the  authority  of  apostolical  tradition  cannot  be  reasonably 
rejected  in  this  case,  without  endangering  many  other  ob- 
servances of  Christianity,  which  are  -  almost  universally 
accounted  essentials^ — With  some  qualification  as  to  ,th^ 
case  of  infant  baptism,  in  favour  of  which  there  is  something 
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very  like  a  positive  command  of  Christ,  and  res^peeikng  th^ 
Scripture  proofs  of  which  Taylor  himself  afterwards  thought 
more  reverently,  the  paaaage  which  follows,  is  well  worthy 
the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  thoughtlessly  or  con- 
scientiously impugn  episcopacy. 

*'  The  sum  is  this.  Although  we  had  not  proved  the 
immediate  divine  institution  of  episcopal  power  over  pre»* 
byters,  and  the  whole  flock,  yet  episcopacy  is  not  less  than 
an  apostolical  ordinance,  and  delivered  to  us  by  the  same 
authority  that  the  observation  of  the  Lord's  day  is.  Foi^ 
for  that  in  the  New  Testament  we  have  no  precept,  'and 
nothing  but  the  example  of  the  primitive  disciples  meeting 
in  their  synaxes  upon  that  day  (and  so  also  they  did  on  the 
Saturday  in  the  Jewish  synagogues),  but  yet  (however,  that 
at  Geneva,  they  were  once  in  meditation  to  have  changed  it 
into  a  Thursday  meeting,  to  have  shown  their  Christian 
liberty),  we  should  think  strangely  of  those  men  that  called 
the  Sunday  festival  less  than  an  apostolical  ordinance,  and 
necessary  now  to  be  kept  holy  with  such  observances  as  the 
church  hath  appointed. 

**  Baptism  of  infants  is  most  certainly  a  holy  and  charitable 
ordinance,  and  of  ordinary  necessity  to  all  that  ever  cried, 
and  yet  the  church  hath  founded  this  rite  upon  the  tradition 
of  the  apostles ;  and  wise  men  do  easily  observe,  that 
the  Anabaptist  can  by  the  same  probability  of  Scripture^' 
enforce  a  necessity  of  communicating  infants  upon  us,  as 
we  do  of  baptizing  infants  upon  them,  if  we  speak  of 
immediate  divine  institution,  or  of  practice  apostolical 
recorded  in  Scripture ;  and,  therefore,  a  great  master  of 
Geneva,  in  a  book  he  writ  against  the  Anabaptists,  was 
forced  to  fly  to  apostolical  traditive  ordination.  And  there-^ 
fore  the  institution  of  bishops  must  be  served  first,  as  having 
fairer  plea,  and  clearer  evidence  in  Scripture,  than  the  bap-^ 
tizing  of  infants ;  and  yet,  they  that  deny  this,  are,  by 
the  just  anathema  of  the  catholic  church,  confidently  con- 
demned for  heretics. 

"  Of  the  same  consideration  are  divers  other  things  in 
Christianity,  as  the  presbyter's  consecrating  the  eucharist : 
for  if  the  apostles  in  the  first  institution  did  represent  the 
whole  church,  clergy  and  laity,  when  Christ  said,  *  Hoc 
facile,*  —  •  do  this/  then  why  may  not  every  Christian  man 
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there  represented,  do  that  which  the  apostles  in  the  name  of 
all  were  commanded  to  do  ?  —  If  the  apostles  did  not 
represent  the  whole  church,  why  then  do  all  communicate  ? 
— *  Or,  what  plax^e  or  intimation  of  Christ's  saying  is  there, 
in  all  the  four  gospels,  Hmiting  *  hocfadie^*  id  est,  *  benedieite^* 
to  the  clergy,  and  extending  *  hoc  facile/  id  est, '  accipite  et 
manducate,*  to  the  laity  ?  This  also  rests  upon  the  practice 
apostolical  and  traditive  interpretation  of  holy  church,  and 
yet  cannot  be  denied  that  so  it  ought  to  be,  of  any  man  that 
would  not  have  his  Christendom  suspected. 

''  To  these  I  add  the  communion  of  women ;  the  dis« 
tinction  of  books  apocryphal  from  canonical ;  that  such 
books  were  written  by  such  evangelists  and  apostles ;  the 
whole  tradition  of  Scripture  itself;  the  apostles'  creed  ;  the 
feast  of  Easter  (which,  amongst  all  them  that  cry  up  the 
Sunday  festival  for  a  divine  institution,  must  needs  prevail 
as  caput  institutiotfis,  it  being  that  for  which  the  Sunday  is 
commemorated).  These,  and  divers  others  of  greater  con« 
sequence  (which  I  dare  not  specify  for  fear  of  being  mis- 
understood), rely  but  upon  equal  faith  with  this  of  epis* 
copacy  (though  I  should  waive  all  the  arguments  for  imme- 
diate divine  ordinance);  and  therefore  it  is  but  reasonable 
it  should  be  ranked  among  the  credenda  of  Christianity, 
which  the  church  hath  entertained,  on  the  confidence  of  that 
which  we  call  the  faith  of  a  Christian,  whose  Master  is 
truth  itself  ^" 

On  the  remainder  of  Taylor's  argument,  a  very  few 
observations  are  sufficient.  —  He  obviates,  with  much  skill 
and  learning,  in  his  twenty-first  section,  the  objectioti  against 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop,  which  is  taken  from  an 
expression  of  Jerome,  and  discriminates  between  the  separate 
functions  and  dignities  of  bishops  and  presbyters,  whether 
these  last  are  spoken  of  singly,  or  as  assembled  in  diocesan 
councils.  He  solves  that  which  is  sometimes  urged,  from  the 
indiscriminate  manner  in  which,  in  the  earliest  times,  the  terms 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  sometimes  applied,  and  defines 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  ancient  officer  who  was  called 
"  Chorepiscopus." — He  then  enlarges  on  the  authority, 
influence,  and  honour^  possessed  by  bishops  in  elder  times ; 

c  Episcopacy  Asserted,  sect.  19.  vol.  vii.  p.  74. 
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on  the  extent  of  their  dioceses,  and  the  allegiance  paid  them 
by  their  clergy,  and  concludes  with  proving,  against  the 
Chnrch  Polity  of  Calvin,  that  at  no  period  of  antiquity  did 
laymen  hold  o£Bce  in  the  church. 

On  the  general  style  and  spirit  of  this  treatise  I  have 
already  spoken,  and  die  specimen  which  1  have  given  may 
afford  the  reader  a  su£Scient  idea  of  both.    The  care  is, 
however,  worthy  of  notice,  with  which  Taylor  had  already 
begun  to  guard  against  any  thing  which  might  sanction 
persecution,  and  which  has  led  him,  in  two  different  placet 
of  his  present  work,  to  deny  to  the  church  the  right  of 
employing  any  but  ecclesiastical  censures.     This  denial  is, 
as  we  have  seen,  employed  by  him  as  an  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  an  immediate  divine  conmiission  to  the  episco- 
pacy, and  he  expresses  himself  still  more  strongly  in  sect.  36. 
**  As  no  human  power  can  disrobe  the  church  of  the 
power  of  excommunication,  so  no  human  power  can  invest 
the  church  with  a  lay  compulsory.     For,  if  the  church  be 
not  capable  of  a  *  jus  gladii,'  as  most  certainly  she  is  not,  the 
church  cannot  receive  power  to  fui  men  to  death,  or  to  in/Bci 
lesser  pains  in  order  to  it,  or  any  thing  above  a  S€Uuisny 
penance/* '^  Her  censure  she  may  inflict  upon  her  de- 
linquent  children   without   asking   leave.      Christ   is  her 
ayhrrla  for  that ;  he  is  her  warrant  and  security.    The  other 
[the  power  of  secular  punishment]  is  begged  or  borrowed, 
none  of  her  own,  nor  of  a  Jit  edge  to  be  used  in  her  abscisions 
and  coercions." 

The  '*  Defence  of  Episcopacy "  was  followed  by  his 
**  Apology  for  authorized  and  set  Forms  of  Liturgy,"  which 
first  appeared  in  1646,  though  it  was  enlarged  in  a  second 
edition  three  years  afterwards.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
he  was  no  time-server,  when  a  work  of  this  kind  appeared 
with  his  name,  and  with  a  reprint  of  his  dedication  to  the 
king,  at  a  time  when  that  sovereign  was  already  removed  to 
another  state  of  existence. 

The  work,  thus  enlarged  and  improved,  is,  perhaps, 
among  the  best  of  Taylor's  polemical  discourses.  It  was  a 
subject  which  gave  abundant  scope  to  his  extensive  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  and  of  human  nature,  and  it  was  one  above 
all,  which,  from  its  connexion  with  practical  piety,  was 
adapted  to  call  into  action  much  of  that  higher  strain  of 
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eloquence  by  which  hin  practical  works  are  more  pecuhleirly 
distinguished.  On  prayer,  indeed,  he  always  seems  to  have 
felt  and  written  *'  with  all  his  heart,  with  all  his  soul,  and 
with  all  his  strength  ;"  and  it  is  a  subject,  therefore,  on  which, 
of  all  others,  his  opinion  is  most  valuable.  The  most  stre- 
nuous admirers  of  extemporaneous  prayer  can  haixlly  refuse 
their,  serious  attention  to  the  objections  oflered  against  its 
practice  by  one  who  was  himself  endued  with  so  remarkable 
gifts  both  of  eloquence  and  piety.  And  those  whom  his 
arguments  fail  to  convince,  or  who  need  no  arguments  to 
convince  them,  will  not  the  less  be  impressed  by  the  majestic 
eloquence  of  his  preface,  in  which  he  laments  over  the  then 
persecuted  condition  of  the  English  church,  and,  concisely, 
but  with  a  degree  of  clearness  and  elegance  which  has  been 
seldom  surpassed,  reviews  and  regrets  the  merits  of  the 
proscribed  liturgy. 

'^  In  these  things,"  he  says,  when  comparing  the  calami- 
ties of  England  to  those  of  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Hophni  and 
Phineas;  "  in  these  things  we  also  have  been  but  too  like 
the  sons  of  Israel ;  for,  when  we  sinned  as  greatly,  we  also 
have  groaned  under  as  great  and  sad  a  calamity.  For  we 
have  not  only  felt  the  evils  of  an  intestine  war,  but  God  hath 
smitten  us  in  our  spirit,  and  laid  the  scene  of  his  judgments 
especially  in  religion  ;  he  hath  snuffed  our  lamp  so  near  that 
it  is  almost  extinguished,  and  the  sacred  fire  was  put  into  a 
hole  of  the  earth,  even  then  when  we  were  forced  to  light 
those  tapers  that  stood  upon  our  altars,  that,  by  this  sad 
truth  better  than  by  the  old  ceremony,  we  might  prove  our 
succession  to  those  holy  men,  who  were  constmined  to  sing 
hymns  to  Christ  in  dark  places  and  retirements." 

'*  But  I  delight  not  to  observe  the  correspondeiuies  of 
such  sad  accidents,  which,  as  they  may  happen  upon  diverse 
causes,  or  may  be  forced  violently  by  the  strength  of  fancy, 
or  driven  on  by  jealousy,  and  the  too  fond  openings  of 
troubled  hearts  and  afflicted  spirits ;  so  they  do  but  help  to 
vex  the  offending  part,  and  relieve  the  afflicted  but  with  a 
fantastic  and  groundless  comfort.  I  will,  therefore,  deny 
leave  to  my  own  affections  to  ease  themselves  by  com- 
plaining of  others.  I  shall  only  crave  leave  that  I  may 
remember  Jerusalem,  and  call  to  mind  the  pleasures  of  the 
temple,  the  order  of  her  services,  the  beauty  of  her  buildings. 
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the  sweetness  of  her  songs,  the  decency  of  her  roinistrationSy 
the  assiduity  and  economy  of  her  priests  and  Levites,  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  that  eternal  fire  of  devotion  that  went 
not  out  by  day  nor  by  night :  these  were  the  pleasures  of  our 
peace,  and  there  is  a  remanent  felicity  in  the  very  memory 
of  those  spiritual  delights  which  we  then  enjoyed  as  ante- 
pasts  of  heaven,  and  consignations  to  an  immortality  of  joys. 
And  it  may  be  so  again  when  it  shall  please  God,  v/ho  hath 
the  hearts  of  all  princes  in  his  hands,  and  turneth  them  as 
the  rivers  of  waters ;  and  when  men  will  consider  the  inva- 
luable loss  that  is  appendant  to  the  destroying  such  forms 
of  discipline  and  devotion  in  which  God  was  purely  wor- 
shipped, and  the  church  was  edified,  and  the  people  instructed 
to  great  degrees  of  piety,  knowledge,  and  devotion." — "  For 
to  the  churches  of  the  Roman  communion  we  can  say.  that 
ours  is  reformed ;  to  the  reformed  churches  we  can  say,  that 
ours  is  orderly  and  decent :  for  we  were  freed  from  the  im- 
positions and  lasting  errors  of  a  tyrannical  spirit,  and  yet 
from  the  extravagancies  of  a  popular  spirit  too :  our  reforma- 
tion was  done  without  tumult,  and  yet  we  saw  it  necessary 
to  reform ;  we  were  zealous  to  cast  away  the  old  errors,  but 
our  zeal  was  balanced  with  consideration  and  the  results  of 
authority.  Not  like  women  and  children  when  they  are 
affrighted  with  fire  in  their  clothes ;  we  shaked  off  the  coal 
indeed,  but  not  our  garments,  lest  we  should  have  exposed 
our  churches  to  that  nakedness  which  the  excellent  men  of 
our  sister  churches  complained  to  be  among  themselves**." 

The  advantages  of  set  forms  of  prayer  in  general;  the 
peculiar  merits  of  the  English  liturgy ;  the  weakness  of  the 
objections  urged  against  its  different  particulars ;  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  its  merits  by  the  most  celebrated  among  the 
martyrs  of  the  reformation ;  (among  whom  he  instances,  with 
peculiar  respect,  the  name  of  his  own  ancestor,  Rowland 
Taylor;)  contrasted  with  the  obvious  imperfections  and 
arrogant  claims  of  the  recent  "  Directory,"  are,  all  in  their 
turns,  concisely  and  eloquently  treated :  till  he  returns 
again  to  the  excellence  and  misfortunes  of  the  Common 
Prayer- 

.'*  And  yet  this  excellent  book  hath  had  the  fiite   to 

*  Preface  to  Apology,  »ccl.  'i,  3—0,     Vol.  vii.  pp.  234— i?86. 
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be  cut  in  pieces  with  a  pen-knife>  and  thrown  into  the  fire ; 
but  it  is  not  consumed.  At  firsts  it  was  sown  in  tears,  and 
is  now  watered  with  tears,  yet  never  was  any  holy  thing 
drowned  and  extinguished  by  tears.  It  began  with  the 
martyrdom  of  the  compilers,  and  the  church  hath  been 
vexed  ever  since  by  angry  spirits,  and  she  was  forced  to 
defend  it  with  much  trouble  and  unquietness ;  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  that  all  these  storms  are  sent  but  to  increase  the 
zeal  and  confidence  of  the  pious  sons  of  the  church  of 
England.  Indeed,  the  greatest  danger  that  the  Prayer- 
Book  ever  had,  was  the  indifierency  and  indevotion  of  them 
that  used  it  but  as  a  common  blessing ;  and  they  whx> 
thought  it  fit  for  the  meanest  of  the  clergy  to  read  prayers, 
and  for  themselves  only  to  preach,  though  they  might  inno- 
cently intend  it,  yet  did  not  in  that  action  consult  the 
honour  of  our  liturgy,  except  where  charity  or  necessity  did 
interpose.  But,  when  excellent  things  go  away,  and  then 
look  back  upon  us,  as  our  blessed  Saviour  did  upon  St« 
Peter,  we  are  more  moved  than  by  the  nearer  embraces  of  a 
full  and  actual  possesion.  I  pray  God  it  may  prove  so  in 
our  case,  and  that  we  may  not  be  too  willing  to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  at  least,  that  we  may  not  cease  to  love  and  to 
desire  what  is  not  publicly  permitted  to  our  practice  and 
profession*." 

In  this  fine  preface  there  is  one  passage,  which  I  could 
wish  had  been  differently  worded.  In  commending,  with 
good  reason,  the  manner  in  which  different  passages  firom 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels  are  selected  to  be  read  in  the 
Communion  Service,  he  thus  expresses  himself :  — 

"  If  we  deny  to  the  people  a  liberty  of  reading  Scriptures, 
may  they  not  complain,  as  Isaac  did  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  that  the  Philistines  had  spoiled  his  well,  and 
the  fountains  of  living  water  ?  If  a  free  use  to  all  of  them, 
and  of  all  Scriptures,  were  permitted,  should  not  the  church 
herself  have  more  cause  to  complain  of  the  infinite  licen« 
tiousness  and  looseness  of  interpretations,  and  of  the  com- 
mencement of  ten  thousand  errors,  which  would  certainly 
be  consequent  to  such  permission?  Reason  and  religion 
will  chide  us  in  the  first,  reason  and  experience  in  the 
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latter.  And  can  the  wit  of  man  conceive  a  better  temper 
and  expedient  than  that  such  Scriptures  only,  or  principally, 
should  be  laid  before  them  all  in  daily  offices,  which  contain 
in  them  all  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption,  and  all  the 
rules  of  good  life  ?  " "  And  were  this  design  made  some- 
thing more  minute,  and  applicable  to  the  various  necessities 
of  the  times,  and  such  choice  Scriptures  permitted  indif- 
ferently, which  might  be  matter  of  necessity  and  great  edi- 
fication, the  people  of  the  church  would  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  the  fountains  of  our  Saviour  were  stopped 
from  them,  nor  the  rulers  of  the  church,  that  the  mysteri- 
ousnesses  of  Scripture  were  abused  by  the  petulancy  of  the 
people,  to  consequents  harsh,  impious,  and  unreasonable,  in 
despite  of  government,  in  exauctoration  of  the  power  of 
superiors,  or  for  the  commencement  of  schisms  and  heresies." 

If,  in  these  words,  he  means  no  more  than  to  propose 
that,  for  the  occasions  of  the  public  service  of  the  church, 
and  instead  of  the  now  almost  continuous  order  in  which  the 
Bible  is  read  in  our  congregations  on  week-days,  a  selection 
were  made  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  lectionaries, 
leaving  the  entire  Bible  as  free  as  before  to  the  private  studies 
of  all  Christians ;  I  do  not  know  that  the  measure  which  he 
recommends  would  be  liable  to  any  serious  objections.  It  has 
been  already  adopted,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  church,  in  her 
selection  of  the  proper  lessons  for  Sundays  and  saints'  days 
throughout  the  year ;  and,  even  in  the  regular  course  of  the 
daily  chapters,  it  is  well  known  that  the  principle,  at  least, 
is  admitted  by  the  exclusion  of  some  particular  passages. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  choice  of  Scriptures  for 
public  reading  could  prevent  those  which  were  read  in 
private  from  being  abused  in  the  manner  which  he  deplores; 
and,  if  it  were  his  design  ^to  permit  the  Scriptures  to  the 
laity  only  in  such  an  abridged  and  garbled  form  as  their 
spiritual  rulers  might  think  advisable,  it  could  only  remain 
for  us  to  regret,  that  the  danger  of  the  times  and  the  bitter 
fruits  of  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism  then  before  his  eyes,  had 
so  far  overpowered  the  better  understanding  and  better 
feeling  of  a  man  like  Taylor,  as  that  they  should  betray 
him  into  a  proposal  at  once  so  foolish  and  so  blameable,  so 
contrary  to  the  maxims  of  an  enlarged  worldly  prudence, 
and  SQ  dangerous  to  genuine  Christianity.     The  strangest 
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circumstance  of  the  whole,  and  tiiat  which  inducea  me  8tiU 
more  to  think  that  the  author  has  here  spoken  inconsider- 
ately, is  that,  a  few  sections  further  on,  he  expresses  an 
opinion  directly  contrary  to  that  which  he  has  here  advanced, 
and  praises  the  church  of  England,  in  the  highest  terms,  for 
her  orderly,  and,  (with  few  exceptions),  her  indiscriminate 
reading  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  "  Certainly,"  are 
his  words,  **  it  was  a  very  great  wisdom,  and  a  very  prudent 
and  religious  constitution,  so  to  order  that  part  of  the 
liturgy  which  the  ancients  called  the  '  Lectionarium,*  that 
the  Psalter  should  be  read  over  twelve  times  in  the  year,  the 
Old  Testament  once,  and  the  New  Testament  thrice,  beside* 
the  Epistles  and  Gospels,  which  renew,  with  a  more  frequent 
repetition,  such  choice  places  as  represent  the  entire  body 
of  faith  and  good  life.  There  is  a  defalcation  of  some  few 
chapters  from  the  entire  body  in  the  order,  but  that  also 
was  part  of  the  wisdom  of  the  church  not  to  expose  to  public 
ears  and  common  judgment  some  of  the  secret  rites  of 
Moses's  law,  or  the  more  mysterious  prophecies  of  the  New 
Testament,  whose  sense  and  meaning  the  event  will  deolai'ts, 
if  we,  by  mi.staken  and  anticipated  interpretations,  do  not 
obstruct  odr  own  capacities,  and  hinder  us  from  believing 
the  true  events,  because  they  answer  not  those  expectations 
with  which  our  own  mistakes  have  prepared  our  under* 
standings  ^" 

The  treatise  itself  is  occupied  in  discussing  the  arguments 
usually  advanced  either  by  those  who  object  to  all  set  and 
premeditated  forms  whatever,  or  by  tliose  who  admit  of  a 
premeditated  form,  so  it  be  not  enjoined  by  authority,  but 
every  minister  of  the  Gospel  be  left  to  the  best  use  of  those 
gifts  of  prayer  which  he  possesses.  Against  the  first  of 
these  he  urges  the  counsel  of  Solomon,  "  Be  not  rash  with 
thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  tki&g 
before  God,"  demanding  — "  who  keeps  the  precepts  besly 
he  that  deliberates,  or  he  that  considers  not  when  bs 
speaks  ?  " — He  proceeds  to  instance,  to  the  same  eflfecl,  tka 
example  and  authority  of  the  wisest  nations  and  most  sober 
persons  of  antiquity :  and  examines,  with  much  learning  sad 
acuteness,  the  pretence  of  a  promise  in  the  Grospel  'o£  a 
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6piAi  of  prayer^  and  of  a  {i^cuiifltr  Assistance  to  our  iHipre- 
n^itated  devotions.  What  he  here  lays  down  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  ordinary  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  thosre 
c^l^tial  aids  which  are  purchased  for  us  by  Christ's  bl0od» 
is  extreihely  us'eful  and  important^  inasmuch  as  he  proves 
'*  th^t  the  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  only  assistances  to  us  in 
the  use  of  natural  ineahisi/'  dnd  that  "  labour,  and  hard  study, 
i^d"  premeditation,  will  soonest  purchase  the  gift  ofprayer^ 
and  ascertain  us  of  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit."  He  shows 
that,  ev'ett  where  the  extraordinary  aids  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
w^re  Hiost  largely  given  in  the  case  of  the  inspired  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  '*  yet,  in  the  midst  df  those  great  assist* 
Mees  and  motions,  they  did  use  study,  art,  industry,  and 
human  abilities." 

**  This,"  he  proceeds,  "  is  more  than  probable  in  the 
difl^ent  styles  of  the  several  books;  some  being  of  admi- 
raW^  artr,  others  lower  and  plain.  The  words  were  their 
OWn^  at  least  sometimes,  not  the  Holy  Ghost's.  And,  if 
Olrigen,  St.  Hierome,  and  especially  the  Greek  fathers^ 
seholiatts  and  grammarians,  were  not  deceived  by  fhlse 
c6pies^  but  that  they  truly  did  observe  sometimes,  to  be 
httpropriety  of  an  expression  in  the  language,  sometimes 
ilot  tne  Greek,  who  will  think  those  errors  or  imperfections 
in  gramtnar  were,  (in  respect  of  the  words,  I  say,)  precisely 
imavediate  inspirations  and  dictates  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
iioC  rather  their  own  productions  of  industry  and  humanity?" 

*'  Btit,  clearly,  some  of  their  words  were  the  words  of 
Afatus,  some  of  Epimenides,  some  of  Menander,  some  of 
Sfc  PanI,  [3'Aw  ^ak  /,  not  the  Lord.]  " — "  And,  since  that 
we  cannot  pretend  on  any  grounds  of  probability  to  an 
mspiration  so'  imniediate  as  theirs,  and  yet  their  assistances, 
which  they  had  from  the  Spirit,  did  not  exclude  human 
arts  and  industry,  but  that  the  ablest  scholar  did  writel  the 
besi,  much  rather  is  this  true  in  the  gifts  and  assistahces 
we  receive,  and  particularly  in  the  gift  of  prayer.  It  is  not 
an  extempore  and  an  inspired  faculty;  but  the  faculties 
t^  nature,  and  the  abilities  of  art  and  industry,  are  inlpfoved 
and  ennobled  by  the  supervening  assistance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  And,  if  those  who  pray  extempore,  say,  that  the 
assistance  they  receive  from  the  Spirit  is  the  inspiration 
of  words  and  powers,  without  the  operation  of  art  and  natural 
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abilities,  and  human  industry ;  then,  besides  that  it  is  more 
than  the  penmen  of  Scripture  sometimes  had,  (because 
they  needed  no  extraordinary  assistances  to  what  they  could 
of  themselves  do  upon  the  stock  of  other  abiUties.)  Besides 
this,  I  say,  it  must  follow  that  such  prayers,  so  inspired,  if 
they  were  committed  to  writing,  would  form  as  good  cano- 
nical Scripture  as  any  is  in  St.  Paul's  Epistles :  the  impu- 
dence of  which  pretension  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  extreme 
vanity  of  the  challenge  '." 

"  But,"  (he  goes  on  to  argue,)  having  thus  shown  that  the 
gift  of  praying  by  the  Spirit,  whatever  it  means,  may,  like  all 
other  spiritual  gifts,  be  acquired  by  human  industry,r-:"  Let  us 
take  a  man  that  pretends  he  hath  the  gift  of  prayer,  and  loves 
to  pray  extempore.  I  suppose  his  thoughts  go  a  little  before 
his  tongue.  I  demand,  then,  whether  cannot  this  man,  when 
it  is  once  come  into  his  head,  hold  his  tongue,  and  write 
down  what  he  hath  conceived  ?  If  his  first  conceptions 
were  of  God  and  God's  Spirit,  then  they  are  so  still,  even 
when  they  are  written.  Or,  is  the  Spirit  departed  from  him 
at  the  sight  of  a  pen  and  inkhom  ?  It  did  use  to  be  other- 
wise among  the  old  and  new  prophets,  whether  they  were 
prophets  of  prediction  or  of  ordinary  ministry.  But,  if  his 
conception  may  be  written,  and,  being  thus  written,  is  still 
a  production  of  the  Spirit,  then  it  follows,  that  set  forms  of 
prayer,  deliberate  and  prescribed,  may  as  well  be  a  praying 
with  the  Spirit  as  sudden  forms  and  extempore  outlets." 
**  So  that,  in  effect,  since,  after  the  pretended  assistance  of 
the  Spirit  in  our  prayers,  we  may  write  them  down,  consider 
them,  try  the  Spirits,  and  ponder  the  matter,  the  reason,  and 
the  religion  of  the  address ;  let  the  world  judge  whether  this 
sudden  utterance  and  extempore  forms  be  any  thing  else 
but  a  direct  resolution  not  to  consider  beforehand  what  we 
speak  •»." 

He  then  examines,  w^ith  the  same  clearsighted  discri- 
mination, the  different  meanings  in  which  we  may  nnder^ 
Stand  the  scriptural  expression  of  '*  praying  by  the  Spirit  ;V 
which  he  defines  to  be,  "  first,  when  the  Spirit  stirs  up  onr 
desires  to  pray,  per  motionem  actualis  auxilii ;  or,  secondly^ 

»  Apology,  lect.  32,  p.  ZS^.  »»  Apol.  sect.  34,  35.  pp.  335,  336. 
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when  the  Spirit  teaches  us  what  or  how  to  pray,  telling 
us  the  matter  and  manner  of  our  prayers  ;  thirdly  and  lastly, 
dictating  the  very  words  of  our  prayers.  There  is  no  other 
way  in  the  world  to  pray  with  the  Spirit  that  is  pertinent  to 
ibis  question;  and  of  this. last  'manner  the  Scripture  deter- 
mines nothing,  nor  speaks  any  thing  expressly  of  it.  And 
yet,  suppose  it  had^  we  are  certain'  the  Holy  Ghost  hath 
4sappUed  us  with  all  these^  and  yet  in  set  forms  of  prayer 
jbesi  of  ail;  I  mean,  where  a  difference  can  be. 

"For,  first:  As  for  the  desires  and  actual  motions 
or  incitements  to  pray,  they  are  indifferent  to  one  or  the 
other,  to  set  forms  or  extempore. 

**  Secondly  :  But  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  prayer, 
it  is  clearly  contained  in  the  expresses  and  set  forms  of 
Scripture  ;  and  there  it  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  Spirit,  for  He 
ja  the  great  dictator  of  it. 

**  Thirdly:  Now,  then,  for  the  very  words.  No  man 
<^an  assure  me  that  the  words  of  his  extempore  prayer  are 
the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  neither  reason  nor 
modesty  to  expect  such  immediate  assistances  to  so  little 
purpose,  he  having  supplied  us  with  abilities  more  than 
enough  to  express  our  desires,  aliunde,  otherwise  than  by 
immediate  dictate.  But,  if  we  will  take  David's  Psalter,  or 
the  other  hymns  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  any  of  the  prayers 
Binch  are  respersed  over  the  Bible,  we  are  sure  enough 
that  they  are  the  words  of  God's  Spirit,  mediately  or  imme- 
diately, by  way  of  infusion  or  ecstasy,  by  vision,  or,  at 
^ieist,  by  ordinary  assistance.  And  now  then,  what  greater 
confidence  can  any  man  have  for  the  excellency  of  his 
prayers,  and  the  probability  of  their  being  accepted,  than 
when  he  prays  his  Psalter,  or  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  any  other 
o£Bce  which  he  finds  consigned  in  Scripture  ?  When  God's 
Spirit  stirs  us  up  to  an  actual  devotion,  and  then  we  use 
the  matter  he  hatli  described  and  taught,  and  the  very  words 
which  Christ,  and  Christ's  Spirit,  and  the  apostles  and  other 
persons  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  did  use ;  if^  in  the  world, 
there  be  any  praying  with  the  Spirit,  (1  mjean,  in  vocal 
prayer,)  this  is  it'." 

In  replying  to  the  second  objection,  which  admits  of 
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premedication,  but  attacks  the  restriction  of  all  men  to 
fi  single  form,  he  admits,  in  the  first  place,  that  '^  the  gift  or 
ability  of  prayer  given  to  the  church  is  used  either  in  publie 
or  private,  and  that  which  is  fit  enough  for  one  is  incon^- 
venient  in  the  other ;  and,  although  a  liberty  in  private  may 
be  for  edification  of  good  people,  when  it  is  piously  anil 
discreetly  used,  yet,  in  the  public,  if  it  were  indifierentlf 
permitted,  it  would  bung  infinite  inconvenience,  and  beccmuB 
intolerable."  Then,  after  some  intermediate  observations, 
evincing  a  profound  acquaintance  witli  the  human  heart, 
and  a  large  personal  experience  of  those  seraphic  ardours  of 
devotion  which,  in  private,  **  may  descend,  like  an  anointing 
from  above,  and  which  are  not  to  be  restrained  within  the 
margent  of  prescribed  forms,"  he  urges  that  such  a  spirit 
may  nevertheless  keep  silence  in  the  church,  and  speak  unlo 
himseff  and  unto  God;**  and  that,  "  though  public  fomu 
cannot  be  fitted  to  every  man's  fancy  and  affections,"  — 
*'  yet  they  may  be  fitted  to  all  necessities  and  to  every  man's 
duty."  That,  even  if  every  minister  were  permitted  to  pray 
his  own  forms,  his  form  could  not  comply  with  the  great 
variety  of  affections  which  are  amongst  his  auditors :  though 
it  might  hit  casually,  and  by  accident  be  commensurate  to 
the  present  fancy  of  some  of  his  congregation,  with  which, 
at  that  time,  possibly  the  public  form  would  not.  '*  This  may 
be  thus,  and  it  may  be  otherwise ;  and,  at  the  same  time  ia 
which  some  feel  a  greater  gust  and  relish  in  his  prayer, 
others  might  feel  a  greater  sweetness  in  recitation  of  the 
public  forms.  This  thing  is  so  by  chance,  so  singular 
and  uncertain,  that  no  wise  man,  nor  no  providence  less 
than  Divine,  can  make  any  provision  for  it  *." 

After  all,  he  urges,  it  is  nothing  but  the  fantastic 
and  the  imaginative  part  that  is  pleased  ;  and  when  men,  out 
of  fancy,  prejudice,  or  passion,  are  not  edified  by  that 
which,  in  itself,  is  good,  wholesome,  and  apt  to  edify,  more 
particularly  when  this  is  prepared  by  those  men  who,  in  aU 
reason,  are  to  be  supposed  to  have  received  from  God  all 
those  assistances  which  are  effects  of  the  *'  spirit  of  govern- 
ment;" "  the  way  to  cure  the  inconvenience  is  to  alter 
the  men,  not  to  change  the  institution." 

k  ApoU  lect  51--6f .  pp.  344.  350. 
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Having  thus  deared  up  the  question  of  edification,  h^ 
proceeda  to  discuss  the  points  of  right  and  authority.  Qq 
shows,  that  the  power  of  appointing  certain  forms  of  prayer 
is,  by  a  necessary  analogy,  to  reside  in  the  rulers  of  the 
church  ;  both  as  stewards  of  sacred  things,  and  as,  like  the 
old  pvophets,  bound  to  pray  for  the  people,  and  to  provide 
that  so  solemn  a  duty  as  public  prayer  be  performed  without 
disorder  or  scandal. 

And,  as  the  Presbyterians  were  agreed  with  him,  that  tbo 
ministers,  and  not  the  people,  were  to  prescribe  the  words  of 
the  pcayer  in  which  all  should  join,  he  goes  on  to  urge,  that 
the  church,  in  general,  might  moi*e  fitly  execute  this  office 
for  all,  than  every  single  minister  for  bis  congregation: 
inaomuAh  as,  whatever  promises  of  spiritual  assistance  are 
made  to  individual  believers,  are  more  fully  and  definitely 
accorded  to  the  church  at  large;  and,  since  tlie  church- 
at  large,  in  her  collective  and  corporate  capacity,  can  oi^y 
exercise  whatever  spirit  of  prayer  she  may  possess  in  limit^ 
and  determined  forms,  no  private  minister  can  expect  ta 
pray  better  than  a  council ;  few  are  so  confident  in  themr 
selves  as  to  say,  that  they  can  do  it  as  well ;  and  '*  quod 
spectat  ad  omnes,  ab  omnibus  tractari  debet."' 

He  proceeds  to  show,  by  the  precedents  of  all  foitner, 
the  form  of  benediction  prescribed  by  God  to  Moses ;  tho 
paalms  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Temple ;  the  example 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  Christ  himself,  that  some  set 
fofflHAof  prayer  were  of  inspired  and  divine  authority.  He 
proves  the  injunction  of  Christ,  to  extend  to  the  form  of 
words  as  well  as  to  the  purport  of  the  petitions  i ;  and  obr. 
serves,  "  that  if  ever  any  prayer  was,  or  could  be,  a  part 
of  that  doctrine  of  faith  by  whicii  we  received  the  Spirit,  it 
moat  needs  be  this  prayer,  which  was  the  only  form  oujs 
blessed  Master  taught  the  Christian  church." 

The  practice  of  the  ancient  church,  both  in  pi-s^yera 
and  hymns,  restricting  both  to  set  forms,  and.  permitting 
such  forms  only  to  be  introduced  by  persons  in  authority,  he 
next  estabUshes  and  comments  on.  He  instances  some  of 
the  advantages  of  a  well-constructed  liturgy,  in  conveying 
trudis  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  understanding  of  th^ 
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assistants ;  in  preserving  concord  and  catholic  communion ; 
and  in  restraining  the  conceit  and  curiosity  of  individual 
ministers  of  religion,  whose  devotion  may  be  spoiled  by  the 
same  applauses  which  encourage  and  augment  their  fluency. 
"  But  these  things,"  he  observes  with  characteristic  mode- 
ration and  gentleness,  "  are  accidental  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  are  too  certainly  conse- 
quent to  the  person,  yet  I  will  not  be  too  severe,  but  pre- 
serve myself  on  the  surer  side  of  a  charitable  construction ; 
which,  truly,  I  desire  to  keep  not  only  to  their  persons, 
whom  I  much  reverence,  but  also  to  their  actions.  But  yet 
I  durst  not  do  the  same  thing  even  for  these  last  reasons, 
though  I  had  no  other '"." 

The  objection,  that  individual  ministers  may  as  well 
be  left  to  the  composition  of  their  own  prayers  as  their  own 
sermons,  he  answers  by  pointing  out  the  many  points  of 
difierence  which  exist  between  the  two  things  ;  the  greater 
necessity  that  the  people  should  agree  with  what  they  join 
in  than  what  they  hear  ;  the  greater  reverence  required  in.  an 
immediate  address  to  the  Most  High  ;  the  greater  variety 
and  latitude  in  a  theological  argument  than  in  a  prayer ;  and 
the  fact,  that  many  persons  preach,  whom,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  divines  of  Westminster  themselves,  it  might 
be  as  well  to  restrain  from  that  liberty. 

The  following  passage  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  of  those  days  had  not  yet  usually  begun 
the  practice,  which  is  now  almost  universal  amongst  them, 
of  preaching  extempore,  or  what  passes  as  such.  **  Yet, 
methinks,  the  argument  objected,  so  far  as  the  extempore 
men  make  use  of  it,  if  it  were  turned  with  the  edge  the 
other  way,  would  have  more  reason  in  it;  and,  instead  of 
arguing,  "  Why  should  not  the  same  liberty  be  allowed 
to  their  spirit  in  praying  as  in  preaching  V*  it  were  better  to 
sabfititute  this :  "If  they  can  pray  with  the  Spirit,  why 
"  do  they  not  also  preach  with  the  Spirit?" — **  Let  them 
make  demonstration  of  their  spirit  by  making  excellent 
sermons  extempore :  that  it  may  become  an  experi- 
ment of  their  other  faculty,  that,  after  they  are  tried  and 
approved  in  this,  they  may  be  considered  for  the  other: 

»•  Sect.  114.  p.  379. 
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and,  if  praying  with  the  Spirit  be  praying  extempore,  why 
shall  they  not  preach  extempore  too,  or  else  confess  they 
preach  without  the  Spirit,  or  that  they  have  not  the  gift 
of  preaching » ?" 

He  concludes  by  observing,  that  there  is  no  promise 
in  Scripture,  that  he  who  prays  extempore  shall  be  heard 
the  better,  or  assisted  at  all  to  such  purposes  ;  that  this  way 
of  prayer  is  without  precedent  in  antiquity  or  warrant  in  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  it  is  unreasonable,  because  without  deliberation  ; 
innovating,  because  without  authority :  detracting  from  our 
first  reformers,  and  encouraging  to  the  cavils  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;   favourable  to  the   introduction  of   heresy,  and 
dangerous  to   the    right  administration  of  the  sacraments 
themselves.     "  He,"  he  proceeds,  *'  that  considers  all  these 
things,  (and  many  more  he    may  consider,)  will  find  that 
particular  men  are  not  fit  to  be  intrusted  to  offer  in  public, 
with  their  private   spirit,  to  God,  for  the  people,  in  such 
solenmities,  in  matters  of  so  great  concernment ;  where  the 
honour  of  God,  the  benefit  of  the  people,  the  interest  of 
kingdoms,   the    being  of   a   church,    the   unity  of  minds, 
the  conformity  of  practice,  the  truth  of  persuasion,  and  the 
salvation  of  souls,  are  so  much  concerned  as  they  are  in  the 
public  prayers  of  a  whole  national  church.     An  unlearned 
man  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  a  wise  man  dare  not  trust 
himself;  he  that  is  ignorant  cannot,  he  that  is  knowing  will 
not  ^'' 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  **  Liberty  of  Prophesying," 
introduced  by  an  Epistle  to  Lord  Hatton ;  from  which  some 
passages  have  been  already  quoted,  and  in  which  he  justifies 
himself  from  the  charge  of  a  latitudinarian  indifference  to  all 
religions,  and  recommends  to  the  champions  of  the  faith  the 
use  of  no  other  weapons  than  those  which  suit  the  Christian 
warfare:  such  as  ''  preaching  and  disputation,  (so  that 
neither  of  them  breed  disturbance,)  charity  and  sweetness, 
holiness  of  life,  assiduity  of  exhortation,  the  word  of  God, 
and  prayer." 

*'  For  these  ways,"  he  continues,  "  are  most  natural, 
most  prudent,  most  peaceable  and  effectual.  Only,  let  not 
men  be  hasty  in  calling  every  disliked  opinion  by  the  name 
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of  heresy ;  and,  when  they  have  resolved  that  they  will  caK 
it  BO,  let  them  use  the  erring  person  like  a  brother,  not  beat* 
him  like  a  dog,  nor  convince  him  with  a  gibbet,  or  vex  him 
out  of  his  understanding  and  persuasions." 

As  a  still  further  means  of  obtaining  a  patient  hearing  to 
his  arguments,  he  gives  a  very  short  but  very  learned  andf 
curious  sketch  of  the  opinions  and  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  as  to  the  question  of  toleration :  in  which  hc( 
shows,  that  persecution  was  a  practice  unheard  of  among 
Christians  till  the  church  became  worldly  and  corrupted; 
that  it  was  first  used  by  the  Arians  and  other  heretics  ;  and 
that,  when  the  orthodox  began  to  retaliate,  they  were  cott*' 
demned  for  so  doing  by  all  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
Fathers.  He  proves,  how  comparatively  recent,  in  Ac 
Western  church,  has  been  the  rise  of  religious  persecution ; 
and  that,  though  the  Roman  pontiffs  showed  themselvea 
more  encroaching  and  oppressive  than  any  other  prelates, 
yet  no  capital  punishments  were  inflicted  for  heresy  till 
the  persecution  of  the  Albigenses  at  the  instigation  of  the; 
ferocious  Dominic.  In  England  more  particularly,  (he  ob- 
serves,) though  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  no  where  greater 
than  here,  yet  there  were  no  executions  for  matters  of  opinion; 
till  Henry  the  Fourth,  having  usurped  the  crown,  endea-t 
voured,  by  these  bloody  sacrifices,  to  conciliate  the  priesthood. 

All  those  Christian  sovereigns,  he  urges,  who  have 
received  from  succeeding  ages  the  praise  of  eminent  virtue 
and  wisdom,  have  been  favourable  to  religious  toleration. 
The  blessing  of  Providence  appears,  in  an  especial  manner, 
to  have  been  bestowed  on  all  governments  by  which  it 
has  been  maintained ;  and  he  gives  some  remarkable 
examples  of  a  contrary  policy  being  chastised  by  foreign 
invasions,  by  civil  calamities,  and  by  a  decay  of  internal 
prosperity  and  national  power. 

He  concludes  with  expressing  his  wonder,  (though  with- 
out denying  the  real  guilt  and  danger  of  heresy,)  that  men 
should  show  so  much  zeal  against  false  opinions,  and  so  little 
against  vicious  practices;  and  that,  while  thus  curiously 
busy  about  points  of  less  importance,  **  they  should  neglect 
those  glorious  precepts  of  Christianity  and  holy  life  which 
are  the  glories  of  our  religion,  and  would  enable  us  to  a 
blessed  eternity." 
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The  essay  for  which  he  thus  endeavours  to  conciliate  a 
iavourajble  receptiop;  is  somewhat  less  extensive  in  its 
object  than  many  have  been  led  to  believe,  and  can  by  xro 
means  lay  claim  to  the  character  which  has  been  assigned 
to  it,  of  a  plea  for  universal  toleration.  The  forbearance 
which  he  claims,  he  claims  for  those  Christians  only  who 
unite  in  the  confession  of  the  apostles'  creed.  Of  those 
sects  who  refuse  their  assent  to  this  symbol,  (as,  indeed^ 
there  were  none  then  in  existence,)  he  says  absolutely 
nothing ;  and  the  exceptions  which  he  makes  to  his  pro- 
posed act  of  peace,  in  the  thirteenth  section,  must,  in  effect* 
exclude  from  its  benefit,  a  very  large  proportion  of  those 
who  profess  religions  hostile  to  Christianity.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  that,  considering  the  prejudices  with  which 
he  had  to  contend,  he  was  not  anxious  to  follow  up  his 
own  principles  to  the  full  extent  to  which  they  conducted, 
and  Uiat,  in  his  earnestness  to  remedy  the  mutual  bitterness 
of  Christian  sects,  he  purposely  avoided  treating  of  a  case 
which  had  not  yet  arisen,  or  pleading  the  cause  of  those 
who  were  in  no  present  or  apparent  danger  of  incurring  the 
weight  of  religious  violence. 

If,  however,  he  in  this  respect  has  taken  a  view  of  his 
subject  narrower  than  he  is  often  supposed  to  have  done, 
in  another  respect  he  extends  his  principles  considerably 
beyond  the  limit  of  a  bare  abstinence  from  persecution. 
He  would  not  only  dissuade  us  from  killing  or  imprisoning 
our  brethren,  he  would  have  us  unite  with  them  in  com* 
munion,  and  he  appears  to  have  flattered  himself  with  the 
hope  that  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions,  on  topics  not 
absolutely  essential^  might  be  made  to  consist  not  only 
with  general  charity  but  with  complete  church^union,  by 
the  mere  non-interference  of  authority,  and  by  a  permis- 
sion to  all  Christians  to  think  and  preach  on  such  points 
according  to  their  consciences.  It  is  the  authoritative 
decision,  according  to  him,  which,  in  such  differences, 
occasiops  the  schism,  and  he  appeals  to  the  experience  of 
Christendom  for  the  fact  that  there  are  some  points  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  on  which  the  greatest  dif- 
ferience  of  opinion  exists,  which  yet,  because  men  are 
permitted  to  differ  respecting  them,  have  led  to  none  of 
those  divisions  and  heart-burnings  which  have  arisen  from 
disputes  of  far  less  moment.    '^  It  is  of  greater  conse- 
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quence/'  he  urges,  **  to  believe  right  in  the  question  of  the 
vfiJidity  or  invalidity  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  than  to 
believe  aught  in  the  question  of  purgatory ;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  doctrine  of  predetermination  are  of  deeper 
and  more  material  consideration  than  the  products  of  the 
belief  of  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  private  masses ; 
and  yet  these  great  concernments,  where  a  liberty  of  pro- 
phesying in  these  questions  hath  been  permitted,  hath 
made  no  distinct  communion,  no  sects  of  Christians,  and  the 
others  have,  and  so  have  these  too  in  those  places  where 
they  have  peremptorily  been  determined  on  either  side." 

*'  For,"  he  shortly  afterwards  more  fully  explains 
himself, ''  if  it  be  evinced  that  one  heaven  shall  hold  men 
of  differing  opinions, — if  the  unity  of  faith  be  not  destroyed 
by  that  which  men  call  differing  religions,  and  if  an  unity 
of  Christian  charity  be  the  duty  of  us  all  even  towards 
persons  that  are  not  persuaded  of  every  proposition  we 
believe,  then  I  would  fain  know  to  what  purpose  are  all 
those  stirs  and  great  noises  in  Christendom ;  those  names 
of  faction,  the  several  names  of  churches  not  distinguished 
by  the  division  of  kingdoms,  ut  ecclesia  sequaiur  imperium, 
which  was  the  primitive  rule  and  canon,  but  distinguished 
by  names  of  sects  and  men  ?  These  are  all  become  instru- 
ments of  hatred,  thence  come  schisms  and  parting  of  com- 
munions, and  then  persecutions,  and  then  wars  and  rebel- 
lion, and  then  the  dissolutions  of  all  friendships  and 
societies.  All  these  mischiefs  proceed,  not  from  this,  that 
men  are  not  of  one  mind,  (for  that  is  neither  necessary  nor 
possible),  but  that  every  opinion  is  made  an  article  of  faith, 
every  article  is  the  ground  of  a  quarrel,-  every  quarrel  makes 
a  faction,  every  faction  is  zealous,  and  all  zeal  pretends  for 
God,  and  whatever  is  for  God  cannot  be  too  much.  We  by 
this  time  are  come  to  that  pass,  we  think  we  love  not  God 
except  we  hate  our  brother,  and  we  have  not  the  virtue  of 
religion  unless  we  persecute  all  religions  but  our  own ;  for 
lukewarmness  is  so  odious  to  God  and  man,  that  we,  pro-^ 
ceeding  furiously  upon  these  mistakes,  by  supposing  we 
preserve  the  body  we  destroy  the  soul  of  religion,  or  by 
being  zealous  for  faith,  or,  which  is  all  one,  for  that  which 
we  mistake  for  faith,  we  are  cold  in  charity,  and  so  lose 
the  reward  of  both  P." 

p  Lib.  Pr^pli.  Introdiiftion,  vol.  vii.  p.-440.  « 
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In  pursuit  of  this  great  scheme  of  general  union,  he 
^begins  by  proving  that  **  the  duty  of  faith  is  completed  in 
believing  the   articles   of  the   apostles'   creed,"  the   com- 
position of  which,  (with  the  exception  of  the  article  of 
Christ's  descent  into  hell),  he  ascribes  to  the  apostles  them- 
selves, or  to  apostolical  men  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
and  which,  as  it  contains  nothing  superfluous  or  which  does 
not  relate  to  those  truths  "  which  directly  constitute  the 
parts  and  work  of  our  redemption,"  so  must  it  have  been 
necessarily  esteemed  sufficiently  minute  by  its  composers, 
and  by  that  prhnitive  church  which  adopted  it  as  ''  the 
characteristrc  note  of  a  Christian  from  a  heretic,  or  a  Jew, 
or  an  infidel."    He  admits,  indeed,  that  it  is  neither  unlawful 
nor  unsafe  for  any  of  the  rulers  of  the  church,  or  any  other 
competent  judge,  to  extend  his  own  creed  to  any  further  pro- 
positions which  he  may  deduce  from  any  of  the  articles  of 
the  apostles'  creed.     But  he  denies  that  any  such  deduction 
or  exposition  (unless  it  be  such  a  thing  as  is  at  first  evident 
to  all),  is  fit  to  be  pressed  on  others  as  an  article  of  faith,  or 
can  '^  bind  a  person  of  a  differing  persuasion  to  subscribe 
tmder  pain  of  losing  his  faith  or  being  a  heretic."    "  For," 
he  urges,  "  it  is  a  demonstration  that  nothing  can  be  neces- 
sary to  be  believed,  imder  pain  of  damnation,   but  such 
propositions   of  which  it  is  certain  that  God  hath  spoken 
and  taught  them  to  us,  and  of  which  it  is  certain  that  this 
is  their  sense  and  purpose.     For,  if  the  sense  be  uncertain, 
we  can  no  more  be  obliged  to  believe  it  in  a  certain  sense, 
than  we  are  to  believe  it  at  all,  if  it  were  not  certain  that 
God  delivered  it.     But,  if  it  be  only  certain  that  God  spake 
it,  and  not  certain-  to  what  sense,  our  faith  of  it  is  to  be  as 
indeterminate   as  its  sense,  and  it  can  be  no  other  in  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it  consonant  to  God's  justice  to 
heliewQf  him  that  he  can  or  will  require  more."    And  he 
conclndeB  the  section  with  a  quotation  from  Tertullian,  that, 
if  the  integrity  and  unity  of-  ti:iis  rule  of  faith  be  preserved, 
''in  all  otheT  things  men  may  take  a  liberty  of  enlarging 
thdr  knowledges  and  prophesyings,  according  as  they  are 
assisted  by  the  grace  of  God^." 

I'his  position  he  illustrates  and  enforces  in  the  following 
sections: — 1st;  by  the  moderation  shown  in  the  primitive 
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church  to  such  erroneous  opinions  as  related  not  immediately 
to  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity ;  and  were  maintained 
by  their  professors  in  sincerity  and  piety : — 2nd ;  from  the 
utter  impossibility  of  obtaining  any  certain  and  universal 
rule  of  faith  which  shall  be  mofe  definite  and  minute  thtt 
the  apostles'  creeds  either  from  Scripture,  tradition,  the 
decisions  of  councils,  the  dicta  of  the  ancient  fathers,  the 
authority  of  the  Pope,  or  the  opinion  of  the  church  universal. 
He  thus  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that,  no  man  or  body  of 
men  being  competent  to  judge  for  others  in  matters  of  faith, 
every  man  must  judge  for  himself,  and  according  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  reason,  either  by  choosing  what  guides 
or  teachers  he  will  follow,  (which  he  admits  in  some  cases  to 
be  the  wisest  and  in  all  the  easiest  course,)  or  by  choosing 
for  himself  his  opinions  in  detail,  and  following  his  guides 
no  further  than  his  reason  agrees  with  their  dictation.  That 
such  a  course  is  liable  to  error  he  admits;  but  he  contends 
that  such  error,  whether  arising  from  confusion  of  unda^ 
standing,  or  honest  prejudice,  or  any  cause  but  such  wicked 
and  interested  notions  as  cannot  sway  a  pious  person,  is,  in 
a  pious  person,  innocent  before  God ;  *'  who  is  so  pitiful 
to  our  crimes  that  he  pardons  many  de  tolo  et  integro, 
in  all  makes  abatement  for  the  violence  of  temptation 
and  the  surprisal  and  invasion  of  our  faculties,  and  there^ 
fore  much  less  will  demand  of  us  an  accoimt  of  our  weak- 


nesses.'' 


Having  reached  this  point  in  his  argument,  he  proceeds, 
by  a  natural  transition,  to  show  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  punishing,  by  death  or  other  severities,  the  exercise  of 
that  choice  which  he  has  shown  to  be  in  itself  legitimate; 
a  folly  and  wickedness  which  he  further  illustrates  by  the 
danger  which  exists  that  the  same  weapon  which  is  eim- 
ployed  to  extirpate  error,  may,  in  some  instances,  be  tamed 
to  the  injury  of  truth  ;  by  the  inefficacy  of  force  in  matters 
of  opinion ;  by  the  manner  in  which  a  resort  to  such  meft- 
sures  derogates  from:  the  honour  of  ,the  Christian  religien^ 
and  by  the  fact  that  God  alone  has  power  over  the  soul  of 
man,  '^  so  as  to  command  a  persuasion  or  to  judge  a  disagree- 
ing«"  He  shows,  more  at  length  than  in  his  Dedication,  how 
strongly  the  stream  of  precedent  and  ecclesiastical  antiqintf 
sets  against  persecution;  and  defines  with  admirable  ac- 
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eiiracy  and  clearness  the  limit  and  nature  of  ecclesiastkid 
censure,  2Lnd  this  single  species  of  severity,  (excommunication)j 
which,  even  in  cases  of  the  most  notorious  heresy,  thts 
cbfirch  has  the  power  of  exercising. 

But  even  this  mild  and  moderate  and  altogether  spiriltlltl 
jurisdiction,  can  only,  he  repeats,  be  exercised  to  remedy 
practical  inconveniences,  or  to  reprove  such  opinions  as,  by 
the  rules  which  he  had  previously  laid  down,  are  formal 
keresies.  *'  The  peace  of  the  church  and  the  unity  of  her 
dokstrine  is  best  conserved  when  it  is  judged  by  the  proportion 
it  hath  to  that  rule  of  unity  which  the  apostles  gave,  that  is, 
ikte  creed,  for  articles  of  mere  belief,  and  the  precepts  of 
Jestis  Ohrist  and  the  practical  rules  of  piety,  which  are  most 
piaiki  tod  easy,  and  without  controversy,  set  down  in  the 
Gospels  and  writings  of  the  apostles.  But  to  multij^y 
articles,  and  adopt  them  into  the  family  of  the  faith,  and  to 
require  assent  to  such  articles  which  (as  St.  PauPs  phrase 
is),  are  of  doubtful  disputation,  equal  to  the  assent  which 
we  ^ve  to  matters  of  faith,  is  to  build  a  tower  upon  the  top 
of  «  biilrush ;  and  the  further  the  effect  of  such  proceedings 
does  extend,  the  worse  they  are.  The  very  making  such 
a  law  is  unreasonable.  The  inflicting  spiritual  censures 
upon  them  that  cannot  do  so  much  violence  to  their  under- 
standing ab  to  obey  it,  is  unjust  and  ineffectual;  but  to 
punish  the  person  with  death,  or  with  corporeal  infliction, 
lodeed  it  is  effectual,  but  it  is,  therefore,  tyrannical." 

Having  thus  limited  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
Hiatters  of  religion,  the  author  proceeds  to  the  secular 
governor,  whom  he  shows  to  be  bound  in  conscience  to 
tolerate  all  religious  opinions,  because  an  opinion  is  in  no 
^oint  of  view  subject  to  his  jurisdiction ;  and  to  be  bound 
no  less,  bodi  in  conscience  and  policy,  to  suffer  men  to  teach 
txiA  profess  any  system  of  Christianity  which  they  them- 
8^v^  believe,  so  long  as  the  public  peace  is  not  broken  nor 
endangered,  either  by  the  evident  tendency  of  the  doctrines 
themselves,  or  the  manner  in  which  their  supporters 
endetfvour  to  disseminate  them.  And  he  cautions  him  with 
aUK^h  earnestness,  before  he  has  recourse  to  any  measures  of 
severity,  not  to  "  call  every  redargution  or  modest  discovery 
of  established  error  by  the  name  of  disturbance  of  the 
peace ;"  not  to  be  himself  the  first  to  break  the  peace  by 
peevishness  and  impatience  of  contradiction ;  to  remember 
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always  the  gentle  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  natural 
claim  which  all  men  have  to  liberty  of  conscience  :  and  to 
remember^  above  all,  the  saying  of  Thuanus,  ''  Hareiici  qui, 
pace  data,  factionibus  scinduntur,  persectUione  uniuntur  contra 
regem" 

"  The  sum,"  he  concludes  this  section  by  observing,  *'  is 
this.  It  concerns  the  duty  of  a  prince,  because  it  concerns 
the  honour  of  God,  that  all  vices  and  every  part  of  ill-hfe 
be  discountenanced  and  restrained;  and,  therefore,  in 
relation  to  that,  opinions  are  to  be  dealt  with.  For  the 
understanding  being  to  direct  the  will,  and  opinions  to  guide 
our  practices,  they  are  considerable  only  as  they  teach 
impiety  and  vice,  as  they  either  dishonour  God  or  disobey 
him.  Now  all  such  doctrines  are  to  be  condemned ;  but, 
for  the  persons  preaching  such  doctrines,  if  they  neither 
justify  nor  approve  the  pretended  consequences  which  are 
certainly  impious,  they  are  to  be  separated  from  that  con- 
sideration. But,  if  they  know  such  consequences  and  allow 
them,  or  if  they  do  not  stay  till  the  doctrines  produce 
impiety,  but  take  sin  before-hand,  and  manage  them  knpiously 
in  any  sense  ;  or  if  either  themselves  or  their  doctrines  do, 
really  and  without  colour  or  feigned  pretext,  disturb  the 
public  peace  and  just  interests,  they  are  not  to  be  suffered. 
In  all  other  cases  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  permit  them,  but 
it  is  also  necessary  that  princes  and  all  in  authority  should 
not  persecute  discrepant  opinions.  And,  in  such  casea 
wherein  persons  not  otherwise  incompetent  are  bound  to 
reprove  an  error,  (as  they  are  in  many),  in  all  these,  if  the 
prince  makes  restraint,  he  hinders  men  from  doing  their 
duty,  and  from  obeying  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ  ^" 

The  following  sections  are  taken  up  with  the  practical 
application  of  these  principles  to  the  then  prevailing  dis- 
sensions among  Christians,  with  an  ingenious  and  candid 
apology  for  the  errors  of  the  two  sects  who  were,  in  Taylor** 
time,  most  obnoxious,  the  Anabaptists  and  the  Papists,  and 
with  a  brief  conclusion  that  churches  ought  to  allow  com- 
munion to  all  who  agree  with  them  in  essentials,  and  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  private  Christians  to  communicate  with  the 
national  church  where  that  church  requires  no  unlawful 
conditions  of  communion.      From  this  he  takes  occasion 
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tgain  to  remark  on  the  danger  and  impropriety  of  driving 
men  into  schism  by  multiplying  symbols  and  subscriptions, 
and    contracting  the  bounds  of  communion,  and  (he  9till 
greater  wickedness  of  regarding  all  discrepant  opinions  as 
damnable  in  the  life  to  come,  and,  in  the  present,  capital. 
**  It  concerns  all  persons  to  see  that  they  do  their  best  to 
find  out  truth,  and,  if  they  do,  it  is  certain  that,  let  the  error 
be  never  so  damnable,  they  shall  escape  the  error,  or  the 
misery  of  being  damned  for  it.     And,  if  God  will  not  be 
angry  at  men  for  being  'invincibly  deceived,  why  should  men 
be  angry  one  at  another  ?     For  he  that  is  most  displeased  at 
another  man's  error  may  also  be  tempted  ia  his  own  will, 
and  as  much  deceived  in  his  understanding.     For,  if  he  may 
fail  in  what  he  can  choose,  he  may  also   fail  in  what  he 
cannot  choose ;  his  understanding  is  no  more  secured  than 
his  will,  nor  his  faith  more  than  his  obedience.     It  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  offends  God  in  either;  but  whatsoever  is  not  to 
to  be  avoided,  as  errors,  which  are  incident  sometimes  even 
to  the  best  and  most  inquisitive  of  men,  are  not  offences 
against  God>  and  therefore  not  to  be  punished  or  restrained 
by  men ;  but  all  such  opinions  in  which  the  public  interests 
of  the   commonwealth,  and  the  foundation  of  faith  and  a 
good  life,  are   not  concerned,  are  to  be  permitted  freely. 
QMWjat  abundet  in  sensu  sua,  was  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul, 
and  that  is  argument  and  conclusion  too :  and  they  were 
excellent  words  which  St.  Ambrose  said  in  attestation  of 
this  great  truth,  Nee  imperial e  esty  libertatem  dicetidi  negate, 
nee  sacerdotale  id  quod  sentias  non  dicere" 

He  concludes  his  treatise  with  the  celebrated  story  of 
Abraham  and  the  idolatrous  traveller,  which  Franklin,  with 
some  little  variation,  gave  to  Lord  Kaimes  as  a  '^  Jewish 
Parable  on  Persecution,''  and  which  this  last-named  author 
published  in  his  ''  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man."  A 
ebarge  of  plagiarism  has,  on  this  account,  been  raised  against 
Franklin ;  though  he  cannot  be  proved  to  have  given  it  to 
Lord  Kaimes  as  his  own  composition,  or  under  any  other 
ehfuracter  than  that  in  which  Taylor  had  previously  published 
it;  that,  namely,  of  an  elegant  fable  by  an  uncertain  author 
which  had  accidentally  fallen  under  his  notice.  It  is  even 
possible,  as  has  been  observed  by.  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
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Revieiiv  ^^^^  ^^  ^^-Y  ^^^^  ^^^  ^i^'^  '^  '>^  eome  magazine 
without  Taylor's  name.  But,  it  has  been  unfortunate  for 
hin  that  his  correspondent  evidently  appears  to  ha^e 
regarded  it  as  his  composition ;  that  it  has  been  published 
as  such  in  all  the  editions  of  Franklin's  collected  works; 
and  that,  with  all  Franklin's  abilities  and  amiable  qualitiea, 
there  was  a  degree  of  quackery  in  his  character  whicb» 
in  this  instance  as  well  as  in  that  of  bis  professional  epitaph 
on  himself,  has  made  the  imputation  of  such  a  theft  more 
readily  received  against  him,  than  it  would  have  been  against 
most  other  men  of  equal  eminence. 

Whether  Taylor  himself  really  found  this  story  where  he 
professes  to  have  done  it,  has  been  long  a  matter  of  suspicion. 
Contrary  to  his  general  custom^  he  gives  no  reference  to  his 
authority  in  the  margin;  and,  as  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  Rabbins  had  been  searched  for  the  passage  in  vain, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  he  had  ascribed  to  these  authors  a 
story  of  his  own  invention,  in  order  to  introduce  with .  a 
better  grace  an  apt  illustration  of  his  moral.  My  learned 
friend  Mr.  Ozlee,  whose  intimate  and  extensive  acquaintance 
with  Talmudic  and  Cabbalistic  learning  is  inferior  to  few 
of  the  most  renowned  Jewish  doctors  themselves,  has,  at 
length,  discovered  the  probable  source  from  which  Taylor  may 
have  taken  this  beautiful  apologue,  in  the  Epistle  Dedicatory 
prefixed  to  the  translation  of  a  Jewish  work  by  Qeofge 
Oentius,  who  quotes  it,  however,  not  from  a  Hebrew  writer, 
but  from  the  Persian  poet  Saadi.  The  story  is,  in  fact, 
found,  word  for  word,  in  the  BostsLn  of  this  last  writer,  o 
appears  by  a  literal  translation  which  I  have  received  from 
the  kindness  of  Lord  Teignmouth.  The  work  of  Gentius 
appeared  in  1651,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  parable  is  introduced  in  the  second,  not  the  fint 
edition  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  That  Taylor  ascribee 
it  to  ^  the  Jews'  books/'  may  be  accounted  for  from  hie 
quoting  at  second-hand,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  work 
where  he  found  it.' 

On  a  work  so  rich  in  intellect,  so  renowned  for  charity  | 
which    contending    sects    have    rivalled    each    other    in 
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aipprdving,   and  wKich   was    the    fii^t,  perhapR,  since  the   • 
earliest  days  of  Christianity,  to  teach  those  among  whom 
differences  were  inevitable,  the  art  of  differing  harmlessly, 
it  would  be  almost  impertinent  to. enlarge  in  commendation.   < 
A  more  useful,  though  by  far  more  difficult  task,  will  he  to    - 
discriminate  between  these  general  excellencies,  and  those 
points  in  which  the  author  may  be  thought  to  have  extended 
his  principles  too  far,  or  to  have  fallen  short,  in  his  con-- 
dusions,  of  that  universal  charity  to   which  his  principles    . 
naturally  conducted  him. 

The  leading  position  of  his  discourse,  as  it  relates  to  the    ■ 
terms  of  conununion,  or  those  artieles,  a  faith  in  which  is 
sufficient  to  entitle  us  when  alive  to  the  sacraments  of  the 
church,   and,   in  another  world,    to  the    mercies    of   out 
Redeemer,  he  may  be  said  to  have  incontestably  established  ;    * 
and  by  so   doing  to  have  lent  a  full  confirmation  to  the 
principles  and   practice   of  the  Church  of  England,  whd, 
neither  in  baptism  nor  in  the  Lord's  supper,  requires  more 
from  any  of  her  members  than  a  confession  of  the  apostles' 
er^eed,  and  a  promise  to  keep  God's  commandments.     But,- 
the  question  becomes   much   more  difficult,   if,   as  Taj^lor 
leems  to  have  meant,  and  as  is  implied  in  the  very  title  of 
bis  discourse,  we  extend  this  same  principle  to  the  admission 
of  persons  into  the  public  ministry.    That  office,  as  it  cannot 
be  exercised  by  all,  in  its  very  nature  supposes  a  selection 
of  some  and  rejection  of  others  ;  and  it  is  not  only  natural 
but    allowable,    and,    generally   speaking,    a    duty  in   thef 
selactors,  to  fix  on  such  persons  as,  being  othernise  pfo-^'    - 
perly  qualified,  entertain  not    only   on    the    essentials    of 
religion,  but  on  its  important  and  practical,  though  possibly 
its    subordinate    features,    what    the   Antistiles    Religionh 
thefnselves    conceive    to    be    the  true   opinion.     Where  a* 
limited  number  only  is  to  be  admitted,  this  preference  given 
to  some  need  be  considered  as  no  reflection  either  oti  the' 
morals  or  the  Christianity  of  the  rest.     A  man  maybe  fit 
for  heaven  himself,  whom  we  do  not  reckon  fit  for  the  office 
of  guiding  others  thither  by  his  public  doctrine ;  and,  whether 
thift  unfitness  arise  from  defective  abilities,  defective  temper; 
defective  learning,    or  erroneous   opinions,  —  there  is  no' 
necessary  oppression  or   intolerance  in  requesting  him  to 
keep  silence  in  the  church,  or  forbidding  him  to  disturb  the 
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weak,  and  encourage  the  factious,  by  the  circulation  of  tenets 
at  which  the  majority  of  his  brethren  are  offended. 

It  is  by  no  means  enough  to  object  to  such  a  line  of  pro- 
cedure, that  the  points  on  which  we  require  conformity  in 
oar  candidates  for  orders,  are  such  as  the  apostles  and  their 
immediate  9nccessorB  passed  oyer  in  silence.  If  it  could  be 
proved,  (which  it  cannot,)  that  a  confession  of  the  symbol 
known  by  their  name  was  all  which  the  apostles  required 
in  their  deacons  and  presbyters,  it  would  not  follow  but  that, 
as  false  doctrines  arose  in  the  church,  it  might  become 
necessary  to  guard  against  their  dissemination.  But  in  the 
instance  which  be  mentions  of  the  question  which  arose  con- 
cerning, circumcision,  he  appears  to  have  misunderstood  the 
sacred  writers,  and  the  obvious  purport  of  that  sentence  which 
was  given  in  the  council  of  Jerusalem.  The  point  to  be 
determined  on  that  occasion  was/ not  whether  the  ChristioMt 
of  the  Jewish  natiow  were  to  cease  from  circumcising  their 
children,  or  from  the  observation  of  the  ceremonial  laws  of 
Moses.  There  is  no  reason  from  Scripture  to  suppose  that 
such  a  change  as  this  was,  in  the  first  instance,  contemplated 
by  either  party.  The  uniform  practice,  both  of  the  apostles 
themselves  and  their  immediate  followers,  had  been,  i^nd  was, 
^ough  life,  to  "  walk  orderly  and  keep  the  law";"  and, 
however  they  may  have  held  out  to  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  the 
iact  that  the  "  curse  of  the  law  was  removed,"  and  that  the 
religious  obligation  to  observe  the  Mosaic  types  had  expired 
when  those  types  were  fulfilled,  they  seem  to  have  beea 
anxious  not  to  press  the  abandonment  of  customs  which,  in 
tjhennselves,  were  innocent,  and,  from  their  antiquity  and 
4ivine  appointment,  venerable ;  but  to  leave  the  abolition  of 
i^iich  unnecessary  badges  of  distinction  to  the  hand  of  tinier 
^nd  to  the  changes  introduced  by  Providence.  Accordingly, 
the  sentence  which  St.  Peter  proposed,  and  which  St« 
James,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  apostles,  promulgatedt 
was,  that  the  Gentiles  should  not  be  compelled  to  circum- 
cise their  children,  not  that  t)ie  Jews  should  be  restrainfsdl 
from  doing  so "" ;"  and  the  several  bishops  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, who  successively  presided  over  l^e  church  of  Jeru- 
salem, till  the  time  of  4drian^  in  retaining  the  practice 
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of  circumcision,  did  tio  more  ihan  exercise  a  discretioA 
which  the  apostles  had  exercised  b^ore  them,  and  which 
the  Holy  Ghost  had  no  where  forbidden. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  those  Jewish  Christians  who 
adhered  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  were,  notwithstandr 
ing  this  distinction,  accounted  a  sound  and  orthodox  part 
of  the  Catholic  church.  Hie  wonder  would  have  been,  had 
fhey  received  a  different  treatment.  But  a  very  different 
treatment  those  persons  did  receive  who,  not  content  with 
retaining  the  yoke  of  the  law  themselves,  sought  also  tp 
impose  it  on  the  Gentile  converts.  The  most  careless  reader 
of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  must  observe  this  distinction;  and 
that  of  such  teachers  he  himself  expressly  says,  that  '^  their 
mouths  must  be  stopped^.*'  But,  if  a  Christian  teacher 
may  be  silenced  by  authority  for  pfromulgating  a  doctrine 
which,  as  Taylor  himself  would  havb  admitted,  is  not  ex- 
pressly contradicted  in  the  apostlel^*  ci*eed,  nor  manifestly 
contrary  to  good  morals ;  a  fortiori,  a  candidate  for  thf 
office  of  teacher  may  be  repelled  if  he  avows  that  doctrine^ 
So  that  ^e  have  here  a  death-blow  given  to  that  entire  and 
unrestrained  liberty  of  prophesying  which  Taylor  seems  to 
call  for,  and  the  que^ioo  of  what  doctrine  shall  be  pub- 
licly taught  in  the  church  devolves  again  on  those  ecclesip 
astical  rulers,  to  whom  is  subject  the  spirit,  not  of  preaching 
only,  but  of  prophecy  •." 

But  if,  in  such  cases,  a  further  rule  is  allowed  besides  the 
apostles'  creed  and  its  self-evident  consequences,  the  question 
will  arise,  by  whom  that  rule  is  to  be  settled.  Shall  each 
individual  bishop,  each  separate  presbytery,  have  a  rule  c^ 
their  own,  and,  according  to  their  several  views  of  Christian 
truth  and  of  doctrines  essentially  necessary  or  otherwise,  rep^ 
the  candidate  and  silence  the  preacher?  Or,  would  not  this 
give  rise  to  an  uncertainty  and  variation  of  the  test  required, 
far  more  oppressive  to  those  subject  to  it,  and  far  moris 
injurious  to  the  general  peace  and  edification  of  the  cburoh* 
tbaa  any  thing  which  subsists  in  Christian  churches  as 
they  are  now  constituted  ?  And  is  it  not  far  better  to  act  ae 
all  Christian  churches  have  acted,  in  giving  to  the  worl4, 
beforehand^  a  public  and  general  exposition  of  the  leading 
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doctrines  which  they  profess  to  teach ;  with  which  they  rs^ 
quire  a  conformity  in  those  who  seek  for  admission  to  iim 
office  of  public  instructor ;  and  which  shall  neither  be  added 
to  by  the  meddling  preciseness,  or  detracted  from  by  the 
injudicious  laxity  of  any  single  ecclesiastical  governor? 

That  there  is,  in  all  such  confessions,  a  danger,  and  a 
great  one,  (since  what  human  institution  is  exempt  from 
abuse?)  of  attempting  to  define  what  God's  Spirit  has  left 
undetennined,  and  of  laying  an  equal  stress  on  the  essentiab 
and  circumstantials  of  Christianity,  is  what  the  advocate  of 
tests  is  by  no  means  called  on  to  deny.  But  that  is  no  sound 
logic  which  reasons  from  the  abuse  of  a  thing  against  its 
temperate  use  ;  and  the  evil,  where  it  exists,  is  a  question  of 
detail,  not  of  principle,  and  to  be  remedied,  not  by  an  aboli- 
lition  of  tests  in  general,  but  by  a  reformation  of  the  par* 
ticular  test  complained  of.  And,  to  promote  such  reformat 
tion,  and  to  escape  such  dangers,  no  considerations  can  be 
better  adapted  than  those  which  Taylor  has  himself  sug*- 
gested  at  the  beginning  of  his  concluding  section. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  power 
which  is  here  claimed  for  each  Christian  church,  of  exclud- 
ing from  its  public  ministry  the  teachers  of  erroneous  doe* 
trines,  is  claimed  for  the  church  only  in  its  spiritual  capa- 
city, and  that  it  has  no  reference  to  those  who  are  without 
its  pale,  and  involves  in  itself  no  civil  pains  or  penalties 
whatever.  8uch  penalties,  it  cannot  be  too  constantly  borne 
in  mind,  the  church  of  Him,  whose  kingdom  was  not  of  this 
world,  has  no  power  or  title  to  inflict ;  and  for  the  civil  rula* 
to  inflict  them  on  religious  grounds,  Taylor  has  cleariy 
shown  to  be  at  once  an  intrusion,  a  tyranny,  and  an  abaup-' 
dity. 

If,  indeed,  Taylor  may  be  thought,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
'liberty  of  prophesying,  to  have  made  it  too  completely  inde- 
pendent of  ecclesiastical  control,  he  may  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  have  been  too  bounded  and  cautious  in  fait 
views  of  civil  toleration,  when  he  gives  a  general  power 
to  the  civil  ruler  to  repress  or  punish  whatever  he  may 
•be  taught  to  consider  as  blasphemy,  or  open  idolatry  ^ 

The  first  of  these  crimes,  if  not  very  accurately  definri> 
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might  involve  within  its  net  very  mady  descriptions  of  per- 
sons whom  Taylor  would  have  been  sorry  tp  behold  the 
victims  of  religious  severities.  The  Deist  and  the  Jew,  who 
maintain  Christ  to  be  an  impostor,  unquestionably  blaspheme 
the  Divine  Teacher  of  Christians ;  the  modern  Unitarian, 
who  maintains  him  to  be  a  mere  man  of  men,  the  Son  of 
Joseph,  as  surely  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  that  Person 
whom  the  majority  of  Christians  adore,  and,  by  departing 
from  the  apostles'  creed,  has  completely  excluded  himself 
from  its  protection ;  and,  if  known  idolatry  may  be  re- 
pressed by  violence,  or  punished  by  the  sword,  we  justify 
at  once  all  the  odious  severities  of  the  Spaniards  and  tb^ 
Portuguese  towards  their  heathen  subjects,  if  we  do  not 
involve  in  the  same  snare  our  fellow  Christians  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  communions. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  as  none  of  these  persons  were,  at 
that  time,  in  any  immediate  danger  of  persecution,  (since  br 
the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholics  he  afterwards  provider), 
and  the  Socinians  had  not  as  yet  advanced  to  their  moder^ 
pitch  of  free  thinking,)  that  Taylor  was  not  anxious  to  pursue 
his  own  principles  to  an  extent  which  might  give  offence  to 
those  whom  he  desired  to  conciliate.  It  is  certain,  that  his 
arguments  against  punishing  men  for  following  the  dictates 
of  an  erroneous  conscience,  as  well  as  that  which  is  taken 
from  the  dishonour  done  to  Christianity,  by  supposing  it 
to  need  any  other  defence  than  those  weapons  of  argument 
and  good  life  by  which  it  subdued  the  world,  are  no  les9 
cogent  against  all  persecution  whatever,  than  against  that 
which  has  for  its  subject  the  minor  dissensions  of  Christen- 
dom*. 

Nor  is  there  any  real  weight  in  the  difficulty  which 
appears  to  have  perplexed  him,  in  what  manner  to  reconcile 
the  duty  incumbent  on  every  magistrate  to  repress  all  open 
acts  of  sin  and  impiety,  with  the  toleration  which  the  same 
magistrate  may  be  called  on  to  grant  to  the  worshippers  of 
idols,  or  to  the  assailant  of  Christianity.  That  difficulty  arises 
from  a  misapprehension  of  the  magistrate's  power,  whose 
office,  as  it  is  purely  civil  and  secular,  has  no  direct  concern 
»with  the  souls  of  men,  and  who  is  neither  bound  nor  author 
prized  to  interfere  between  man  and  his  Maker,  or  to  take  ofi 
himself  the  punishment  of  offpnoes  against  God,  except 
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where  those  offences  disturb  the  temporal  peace,  or  endahgef 
the  temporal  property  of  the  subject. 

Thus,  as  idolatry,  abstractedly  considered,  is  a  crime 
against  God,  and  not  against  man,  it  is  a  crime,  the  punish* 
ment  of  which  God  may  be  conceived  to  have  reserved  to 
himself,  and  which  the  secular  prince  is  not  called  on  to 
punish,  or  to  repress  any  otherwise  than  by  his  own  example, 
and  by  securing  to  his  subjects  the  means  of  religious  ih« 
struction.  Nor  can  the  precedent  of  the  Jewish  law  avail 
to  lead  us  to  a  different  conclusion  ;  since,  that  which  might 
be  expedient  and  necessary  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  their  theocracy,  is  no  example  for  us  who  live  under  dis- 
pensations entirely  different ;  and  since,  though  God  may  be 
conceived,  as  He  did  in  this  instance,  to  delegate  a  part 
of  his  power  to  a  particular  magistrate,  yet  other  magi^ 
strates,  who  have  no  such  express  commission  or  direct 
command,  would  be  guilty  of  usurpation  no  less  than  cruelty; 
if  they  presumed  to  determine  on  the  conduct  of  "  another 
man*s  servant." 

But,  if  the  particular  species  of  idolatry  complained 
of  be  attended  with  obscene  or  cruel  rites  ;  or,  if  die  public 
processions  or  ostentatious  sacrifices  of  its  votaries  have 
an  evident  tendency  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  majority 
of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  disturb  the  public  tranquillity, 
the  magistrate  is  not  only  permitted,  but  obliged  in  conscience 
to  punish  or  restrain  them  according  to  his  power,  and  in 
such  measure  as  the  interests  of  the  community  under  bis 
charge  may  require. 

Thus  the  Persians  did  ill  under  Xerxes,  in  destroying 
the  Grecian  temples,  because  not  only  has  a  foreign  power 
no  right  to  interfere  in  the  national  religion  of  any  state,  bat 
because  the  idolatry  of  Greece  involved  no  practices,  tiuit 
we  know  of,  inconsistent  with  the  general  peace  of  society. 
But  the  Roman  senate  did  well,  in  repressing  and  punishoiig 
the  Bacchanalians,  because  they  had  sufficient  evidence  of 
the  debauchery  and  violence  with  which  those  infernal  rites 
were  celebrated.  Nor  is  it  useless  to  observe,  that  the  pio- 
ture  which  is  handed  down  to  us  of  the  open  whoredom  audi 
human  sacrifices  with  which  the  gods  of  the  Canoaiiitet 
trere  woi*shipped,  would  be,  in  itself,  and  without  any  (fivme 
tej  unction,  a  good  reason  why  Moses  should  have  prohibited. 
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uniier  the  Beverest  penalties,  the  practice  among  his  owa 
people  of  such  forms  of  poUutioa  and  bloodshed. 

In  like  manner,  though  it  would,  indeed,  be  the  height  of 
wickedness  and  folly,  to  forbid  the  Hindoos,  in  their  own 
country,  to  address  their  devotions  to  whatever  idols,  and  in 
whatever  form  they  pleased ;  yet,  if  certain  Hindoos  resident 
in  London  were  to  institute  a  public  procession  in  honour  of 
J^Sg^rn^ut,  it  would  be  no  persecution  to  command  them 
to  perform  their  acts  of  faith  in  private;  while,  if  in  the 
course  of  those  acts  any  thing  actually  criminal  took  place, 
it  would  not  be  the  less  an  offence  against  the  laws,  atid 
punishable  by  the  hand  of  justice,  however  it  might  have 
arisen  from  the  dictates  of  a  real  or  pretended  superstition. 
Nor,  whatever  religious  prejudice  might  be  pleaded,  did  our 
Indian  government  do  wrong  in  forbidding  the  murder  of 
female  children,  nor  would  it  do  wrong,  (however  a  real  or 
nuBtaken  policy  may  forbid  the  measure,)  in  preventing  the 
sacrifice  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands. 

The  distinction  which  has  been  laid  down  as  to  actions^ 
will  apply  with  equal  accuracy  to  doctrines.  Those  which 
are  immediately,  or  in  their  evident  and  avowed  conse* 
quences,  injurious  to  civil  society,  and  those  only,  are  fit 
subjects  for  suppression  and  punishment ;  and  they  are  so^ 
not  because  they  are  offences  against  God,  but  because  they 
are  dangerous  to  mankind.  Thus,  if  a  man  maintains  ill 
ailment  the  falsehood  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  he  is,  perhaps, 
a  blasphemer,  certainly  an  infidel  or  an  heretic;  but  hi6 
crime  is  not  one  which  it  belongs  to  the  magistrate  to 
punish.  But  the  man  who  persuades  his  neighbours  to  insur- 
rection, murder,  incest,  a  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the 
sexes,  or  the  invasion  of  private  property;  the  preacher  <^ 
atheism,  who  lays  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  moral  obligation, 
«nd  the  impugner  of  a  future  state  of  retribution,  who 
^prives  morality  of  its  only  effectual  sanction, — such  men  as 
these,  being  common  enemies  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
are  to  be  put  down  and  repressed  by  whatever  severities  are 
tiecessary  to  abate  the  nuisance.  With  these  exceptions,  I 
know  no  limit  to  the  toleration  of  speculative  opinions.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  teacher  of  any  opinion,  false  or  trUe, 
who  teeks  to  inflame  in  his  cause  the  bad  passions  of  the 
nndtitode ;  who  violates  the  decency  due  even  to  ^established 
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«rror,  and  who  assails  not  only  the  opinions  but  the  cha- 
racters and  motives  of  those  opposed  to  him  ;  will,  under  all 
circumstances,  be  deserving  of  general  indignation*  and, 
under  particular  circumstances,  may  be  a  proper  subjoci 
of  legal  coercion.  But  this  is  as  a  breaker  of  the  public 
peace,  not  as  an  enemy  to  that  religion,  which,  as  it  is 
founded  on  argument  alone,  can,  by  argument  alone,  be 
legitimately  or  effectually  defended.  The  length  of  this 
digression  will,  I  trust,  be  pardoned,  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  interests  which  its  subject  involves,  and 
the  necessity  which  there  appeared  of  defining  more  clearly 
what  Taylor  had  left  uncertain.  On  the  beauty  of  particular 
passages  in  the  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying,** — on  its  general 
eloquence  and  clearness  of  reasoning,  as  well  as  on  the 
admirable  temper  and  moderation  which  throughout  distin- 
guish it,  any  further  observations  are  needless. 

"  The  Doctrine  of  Repe(itance,"  or  '*  Unum  Necessariuiis** 
is  introduced  by  two  letters  dedicatory ;  the  first  to  lord  Gar- 
bery,  the  second,  which  also  is  the  preface,  inscribed  to 
Duppa.  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  Warner  of  Rochester,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  body  of  the  English  clergy. 

In  the  first  of  these  he  apologizes  for  his  so  constant 
recurrence  to  the  inculcation  of  repentance,  by  the  necesr 
sity  which  there  was  of  counteracting  the  devices  which  men 
had  found  out  to  excuse  themselves  from  this  necessacy 
Jabour.  In  the  second,  he  describes  his  work  as  suggested 
by  the  many  false  principles  and  dangerous  errors  respecting 
a  death-bed  repentance,  venial  sins,  and  sins  of  infirmity  ;-r— 
contrition  and  attrition ;  —  confession,  penance,  and  absolu- 
tion, which  (during  his  preparatory  studies  in  order  to  bis 
great  undertaking  on  the  "  Rule  of  Conscience,")  he  had 
met  with  in  the  works  of  preceding  casuists.  '^  It  was  in 
vain,''  he  tells  us,  '^  to  dispute  concerning  a  single  case 
whether  it  were  lawful  or  no,  when,  .hy  the  general  dis- 
coursings  of  men,  it  might  be  permitted  to  live  in  states  of 
sin  without  danger  or  reproof,  as  to  the  final  event  of  aonla. 
I  thought  it,  therefore,  necessary,  by  way  of  address  and 
preparation  to  the  publication  of  the  particulars,  that  it 
should  appear  to  be  necessary  for  a  man  to  live  a  holy  life: 
and  that  it  could  be  of  concern  to  him  to  inquire  into  tlie 
very  minutes  of  his  conscience :  for  if  it  be  no  matter  how 
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men  live^  and  if  the  hope  of  heaven  can  stand  well  with  a 
wicked  life,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  unnecesaaiy 
than  to  inquire  after  cases  of  conscience.  And,  if  it  be  auF- 
ficient  for  a  man,  at  the  last,  to  cry  out  for  pardon  for  having 
all  his  life-time  neither  regarded  laws  nor  conscience,  cer«- 
tainly  they  have  found  out  a  better  compendium  of  religion, 
and  need  not  be  troubled  with  variety  of  rules  and  cautions 
of  carefulness  and  a  lasting  holiness;  nor  think  concerning 
any  action  or  state  of  life,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not  lawful; 
for  it  is  all  one  whether  it  be  or  no,  since  neither  one  nor  the 
other  will  easily  change  the  event  of  things." 

To  illustrate  his  meaning  more  fully,  he  goes  on  to  siip* 
pose  a  person  in  known  habits  of  sin,  fortifying  himself 
against  the  rebukes  of  conscience  by  the  topics  of  comfort 
usually  suggested  either  by  those  who  extenuate  their  per- 
sonal faults  by  ascribing  them  to  the  infirmity  of  nature,  or 
by  those  who  rely  on  the  chance  of  a  death-bed  repentance, 
and  on  that  ^'  attrition,"  or  terror  of  God's  judgments  agaiuat 
sin,  which  the  approach  of  death  and  the  clamours  of  con- 
science may  reasonably  be  expected  to  generate. 

In  this,  in  a  tone  of  lofty  sarcasm,  he  instances  what  he 
esteems  the  dangerous  encouragements  held  out  to  sin  by 
those  who  have  been  more  careful  of  the  sinner's  ease  than  his 
soul ;  and,  after  a  digression  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  refer,  he  exhorts  the  clergy  to  employ  the  fall 
influence  of  their  prayers,  their  authority,  and  their  wisdom, 
to  effect  '^  that  the  strictness  of  a  holy  life  may  be  thought 
necessary,  and  that  repentance  may  be  no  more  that  trifling 
little  piece  of  duty  to  which  the  errors  of  the  late  schools  of 
learning,  and  the  desires  of  men  to  be  deceived  in  this  article, 
have  reduced  it.*' 

Such  an  opening  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  severe  book, 
and  as  '^  a  severe  book,"  he  describes  it  in  his  dedication  to 
lord  Carbery .  It  does,  indeed,  inculcate  the  necessity  of  an 
earlier  and  more  lasting,  a  more  earnest,  and  a  more  par- 
ticular and  minute  repentance  than  the  indolence  of  man  is 
often  willing  to  undertake,  or  his.selfrflattery  to  consider 
necessary. 

Yet  I  am  not  aware  that  he  has  at  all  exceeded  the 
strictness  of  his  rules  as  laid  down  in  his  previous  writing*, 
or  that  he  has  expressed  any  greater  austerity  than  is  justi- 
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fied  by  the  danger  of  sin^  by  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  the 
further  uncertainty  that,  if  life  is  spared,  Ood's  grace  may  be 
also  continued  to  us.  In  discussing  the  probable  event  of 
a  death-bed  repentance,  he  has  even  expressed  himself  with 
more  caution  than  he  had  done  on  some  former  occasion^ 
xeferring  men  n^t  only  to  the  secret  mercies  of  God,  bat  to 
the  fact  that  no  precise  period  of  time  is  laid  down  in  Scripr 
tore  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  work  of  repentance ;  and 
oonclnding  with  some  admirable  rules  for  the  conduct  of  a 
penitent  under  such  unhappy  circumstances.  Such  a  mai^ 
he  tells  us,  by  self-examination,  confession,  restitution,  subr 
mission  to  Ood*s  will,  and  a  readiness  to  suffer  whatever  can 
come,  by  pouring  out  his  complaints  with  great  fervour  and 
humility,  and  adding  the  best  resolutions  and  the  warmest 
charity  in  his  power,  may  do  ''  all  that  can  be  done  at  thafc 
time,  and  as  well  as  it  can  then  be  done/*  He  concludes  this 
branch  of  his  subject,  as  he  does  all  bis  other  chapters,  with 
very  moving  and  appropriate  prayers,  which  are  remarkably 
plainer,  and,  therefore,  I  think,  much  better  than  those  in  his 
"  Life  of  Christ,"  and  his  "  Holy  Living." 

I  have  mentioned  this  particular  case  of  penitence,  in  the 
first  instance,  because  it  was  this  in  which  the  harshness 
which  Taylor  predicates  of  his  own  work  was  chiefly  likely 
to  have  appeared,  and  in  which  his  previous  expressions  had 
been  such  as  to  excite  a  prejudice  against  the  whole  treatiacw 
This,  however,  was  not  a  question  on  which  Taylor  so  mndk 
difiered  from  contemporary  divines,  as  he  did  on  some  other 
and  very  important  topics  which  were  naturally  involved  in 
the  *'  Doctrine  of  Repentance,"  and,  more  particularly,  of 
•sins  of  infirmity.  I  mean  the  question  of  the  origin  aii4 
amount  of  man's  natural  inability  to  serve  or  please  bis 
Maker. 

On  this  point  Taylor  has  expressed  himself,  in  his  pr^ 
ftce,  prepared  to  expect  the  chaise  of  a  departure  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  of  En^nd  ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
bad  already,  in  a  former  work,  used  language  which  migbt 
justly  expose  him  to  that  suspicion.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
desirable  to  enter  a  little  more  fully  into  the  primaples 
which  lie  really  maintained,  and  the  grounds  on  which  he 
mtdntained  them,  both  because  those  principles,— -thougk 
not  always  cautiously  expressed,  were,  in  fact,  much  nefeuper 
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Ihe  truth  than  they  have  been  sometimes  represented ;  mud 
because  it  will  not  be  very  difficult  to  show  wherein  con* 
sisted  that  inaccuracy  of  reasoning  which  led  him  inta  a 
partial  heterodoxy. 

The  plan  of  Taylor's  "  Essay  on  Repentance/'  if  not  ne- 
cessarilyi  at  least  naturally,  involved  a  discussion  of  original 
sin,  and  its  consequences.  He  began  by  proving  the  neces- 
sity of  repentance ;  —  secondly,  he  went  on  to  discuss  its 
nature ;  thirdly,  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  things  which 
are  to  be  repented  of. 

Having,  under  the  third  head,  discussed  and  overturned 
the  Romish  distinction  between  mortal  and  venial  sins, 
(proving  that  all  presumptuous  and  unrepented  sin  must  be 
mortal,)  and  having  prescribed  the  manner  in  which  ''  actual 
single  sins,"  and  '^  habitual  sins,''  were  to  be  sorrowed  for 
and  forsaken,  he  was  led  to  inquire  what  other  sins,  if  any, 
there  were,  which  needed  a  particular  repentance  ? 

And  here,  two  questions  occurred,  first,  whether  men 
are  bound  to  repent  of  original  sin  ?  And,  secondly,  in  what 
light  are  sins  of  infirmity  to  be  regarded  ? 

The  £rst  question  naturally  arose  from  the  tenets  then 
popular  among  divines.  The  second  from  the  large  allow-* 
anoe  which  men  of  carnal  minds  were  apt  to  make  them- 
selves, when  they  contended  that  the  existence  of  extremely 
sinful  habits  might  not  be  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  grace, 
inasmuch  as  the  corruptions  of  nature  still  clung  to  the  elect, 
and  it  waai  not  they  who  transgressed,  but  sin  which  dwelt 
in  them. 

These  points  disposed  of,  the  remainder  of  the  discussion 
proceeded  in  its  regular  channel.  The  author,  in  the  ninth 
chapter  of  his  work,  went  on  to  show  the  possibility  of 
i^pentance,  and  its  efficacy  to  the  remission  of  sin.  Under 
this  head  were  involved  some  very  curious  secondary  topics^ 
as  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  ancient  church  with 
regard  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  transgression  after  bap- 
tism ;  and  the  nature  of  ^'  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ohpst, 
and  in  what  sense  it  is  or  may  be  unpardonable." 

The  tenth  chapter  treated  of  the  fruits  of  repentance  ;-— 
af  the  efficacy  or  inefficacy  of  that  imperfect  sorrow  for  sin 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  call  "  attrition/'* — of  the 
vanity  of  confession,  absolution,  penance,  and  all  the  other 
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machinery  of  the  Romish  system,  to  procure  pardon  without 
a  real  "  contrition/'  accompanied  with  some  admirable  ob- 
tervations  on  the  nature  and  proper  use  of  these  ecclesias-. 
tical  helps  to  repentance  and  comforts  to  the  penitent. 

Each  portion  of  the  work  concludes  with  applicable 
prayers,  conceived  in  Taylor's  warmest  spirit  of  devotion, 
and  in  his  improved  and   more  simple  style.     The  whole 
treatise  evidently  marks  a  man  in  earnest  for  the  salvation  of 
soiils,  and  actuated  by  the  feeling  which  he  describes  aa 
his  principal  motive  for  undertaking  it: — **  Tu  autem  con- 
versus,  confirma  fratres!" — **  I  hope/'  are  his  words,  '*  I 
have  received  many  of  the  mercies  of  a  repenting  sinner^" 
and  I  have  felt  the  turnings  and  varieties  of  spiritual  inter* 
courses;  and  I  have  often  observed  the  advantages  in  mi- 
nistering to  others,  and  am  most  confident  that  the  greatest 
benefits  of  our  office  may,  with  best  effect,  be  communicated 
to  souls  in  personal  and  particular  ministrations.     In  the 
following  book  I  have  given  advices,  and  have  asserted  many 
truths  in  order  to  all  this.     I  have  endeavoured  to  break  in 
pieces  ahnost  all  those  propositions,  upon  the  confidence  of 
which  men  have  been  negligent  of  severe  and  strict  living ; 
I  have  cancelled  some  false  grounds  on  which  many  answers 
in  moral  tlieology  used  to  be  made  to  inquiries  in  cases  of 
conscience  ;  I  have,  according  to  my  weak  ability,  described 
all  the  necessities  and  great  inducements  of  a  holy  life ;  and. 
have  endeavoured  to  do  it  so  plainly,  that  it  may  be  useful 
to  every  man,  and  so  inoffensively,   that  it  may  hurt  no 
man  V 

I  have  stated  these  particulars  both  to  show  the  manner 
in  which  tlie  offensive  section  is  connected  with  the  body  of 
the  work,  and,  still  more,  to  convince  those  who  might  other- 
wise have  turned  away  from  that  work  as  controversial,  or» 
perhaps,  heretical,  that  by  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  ita 
contents  is  purely  and  valuably  practical;  that  they  who. 
may  dissent  most  strongly  from  his  conclusions  in  particular 
chapters,  may  read  the  rest  with  abundant  approbation  and 
advantage,  and  that,  more  particularly,  his  observations  oa. 
mortal  and  venial  sins ;  on  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghosty 
—  and,  on  the  devices  of  the  Romish  clergy,  are  distin«» 

*  Vol  Yiii.  p.  cclir. 
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guisbed  by  great  originality  and  justness  of  sentiment,  by 
aoute  argumeoty  and  a  wide  and  critical  acquaintance  with 
Scripture  and  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 

The  question,  •*  Whether  men  are  bound  to  repent  of 
original  «in?" — he  might,  perhaps,  hare  answered  by  ob- 
serving simply,  (as  he  has  incidentally  noticed),  that  by  the 
consent  of  those  theologians  who  have  attached  most  im« 
portance  to  it,  original  sin  is  remitted  in  baptism  as  to  any 
punishment  which  might  accrue  from  it;  that,  though  it 
adheres  to  us,  it  is  not  penally  imputed  to  us,  and  that  what 
is  innate  and  unavoidable  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  trans- 
gression, and,  therefore,  no  proper  subject  for  repentance. 

VoT  is  the  solidity  of  this  answer  shaken  by  the  opinion 
of  Augustine,  that "  all  our  life-time,  we  are  bound  to  mourn 
for  the  inconveniences  and  evil  consequences  derived  from 
original  sin  ;" — or  by  the  determination  of  our  church  that 
"  concupiscence,''  (which  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  a 
necessary  consequent  of  Adam's  fall,  and  a  mode  in  which 
the  original  corruption  shows  itself,)  "  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  sin." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  a  legitimate  cause  for  concern,  in  those 
who  either  desire  God*9  glory,  or  the  happiness  of  their 
fellow- creatures,  that  they  have  no  worthier  sacrifice  to 
render  to  the  one  than  such  imperfect  services  as  only  are 
in  our  power, —  and  that  the  other  are,  (under  the  present 
state  of  things)  exposed  to  so  much  misery  which  we  can 
neither  remove  nor  materially  alleviate.  And  a  knowledge 
of  our  fallen  condition,  as  it  must  necessarily  make  us 
humble  and  cautious,  so  it  may  well  serve  to  excite  in  us  an 
aspiration  after  a  better  and  happier  existence, — the  very 
glories  of  which,  while  we  are  banished  from  them,  must 
make  the  heart  sick  with  hope  delayed. 

If  this,  however,  be  called  repentance,  it  is  an  improper 
use  of  the  term,  which  is  usually  and  correctly  applied  to 
such  a  sorrow  as  is  excited  by  the  commission  of  actions 
which  we  might  have  lefl  undone,  or  by  a  neglect  of  such  wise 
or  virtuous  deeds  as  have  been  in  oar  power.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  repentance,  in  its  proper  meaning,  is  not 
applicable  to  original  sin. 

It  is  very  true,  (though  Taylor  has,  in  vain  and  very 
needlessly,  laboured  to  get  rid  of  the  supposed  difficulty )» 
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that  whatever  is  displeasing,  to  God  and  contrary  to  th« 
purposes  of  his  creation,  is  a  sin ;  though,  if  it  arises  from 
causes  over  which  we  have  no  control,  a  merciful  God  will 
not  impute  it  to  us.  And  it  is  thus  that  "  concupiscence/* 
like  every  evil  thought,  is  said  by  our  church  to  *'  partake 
of  the  nature  of  sin,"  inasmuch  as  the  overt  act  of  an  unclean 
desire  is. in  itself  offensive  to  the  God  of  purity,  though, 
unless  we  encourage  or  indulge  in  it,  the  God  of  mercy  may 
overlook  it  in  us,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  our  fallen 
condition ;  a  monument  of  that  wretchedness  from  which  we 
are  made  free  by  Christ.  But  this  will  not  put  it  into  our 
power  to  repent  of  what  we  cannot  help,  though  it  may 
exalt  our  notions  of  God's  goodness,  as  well  as  of  our  own 
daily  dependance  on  his  bounty  and  daily  need  of  hie 
forgiveness. 

Still,  however,  the  question  remained,  "  if  we  cannot 
repent  of  original  sin,  why  are  we  to  be  punished  for  it  ?  ** 
a  difficulty  which  Taylor  solved  by  cutting  the  knot  at  once, 
and  denying  that  any  man,  for  original  sin  alone,  would  be 
punished  with  damnation.  A  conclusion  this  was  which  all 
Arminians  and  some  Calvinists  would  join  him  in  main- 
taining, but  in  arriving  at  which  his  process  was  not  a 
happy  one. 

The  answer,  apparently  most  obvious,  and  which,  as  I 
conceive,  would  have  been  most  consistent  with  the  general 
language  of  inspiration,  would  have  been,  that,  without  ex- 
tenuating the  amount  of  human  corruption,  or  the  fatal 
consequences  which,  if  things  had  been  left  to  their  natural 
course,  must  have  been  incurred  by  all  Adam's  posterity ; 
it  is  plain  from  Scripture  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  world 
never  was  thus  left  to  itself.  Where  iniquity  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound.  The  promise  of  a  Redeems 
was  made  as  soon  as  our  first  parents  had  sinned,  and  before 
they  had  earned  their  name  of  parent ;  and  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  is  allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  have  had  a  retrospective  as 
well  as  a  prospective  efficacy,  which,  in  all  those  who  were 
brought  to  a  knowledge  of  him,  either  before  or  after  hie 
coming,  was  fruitful,  of  grace  to  enable  them  to  struggle 
against  their  innate  corruption,  and  of  merciful  atonemeut 
to  free  them  from  the  punishment  of  those  stains  which  still 
adhered  to  their  nature. 
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To  the  objection  that  this  dispensation  only  applied  to 
flie  converted  and  baptized^ — to  those  who  had  received 
the  knowledge  and  badge  of  salvation,  while  mfants  unbap- 
tized,  and  heathens,  remained  liable  to  God's  wrath,  and 
k^rs  of  utter  damnation, — he  might  have  rejoined,  Uiat  all 
flmch  must  be  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mercies  .of  a  good  and 
gracious  Father ;  or  he  might  have  given,  perhaps,  a  more 
plausible  answer  still,  —  that  the  merits  of  Christ's  death 
and  intercession  may  extend  far  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
visible  charch;  that  his  grace  may  supply  the  unavoidable 
deficiencies  of  those  who  have  not  heard  his  name ;  and  that 
many  may  be  led  by  his  Spirit,  and  saved  by  his  blood,  who 
have  only  known  of  God  that  ''  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the 
rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him."    This  is  pretty 
neaily  the  account  which  is  given  by  the  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, in  his  able  commentary  on  the  eighteenth  article  of 
bur  church ;  nor  do  I  know  any  solution  which  can  more 
satisfactorily  reconcile  the  certainty  and  greatness  of  the 
nataral  corruption  of  man,  and  his  consequent  need  of  a 
Redeemer,  with  the  fact  that  the  name  of  this  Redeemer  is 
not  yet  made  known  to  all,  and  the  presumption  that  a  just 
aiid  merciful  God  will  not  treat  the  impotent  as  if  they  were 
wilfully  rebellious. 

Unfortunately,  Taylor  went  to  work  by  another  process, 
and  busied  himself,  first,  in  extenuating  the  greatness  and 
evil  consequences  of  Adam's  fall ;  next  in  exalting  the  free- 
will and  remaining  powers  of  man ;  lasdy,  in  denying  that 
concupiscence  could  be  in  itself  sinful  unless  it  proceeded  to 
a  deliberate  and  cherished  image,  to  which  the  soul  reverted 
with  pleasure. 

Hi9  opinion  as  to  the  first  of  these  points  was  the  same 
with  some  of  the  schoolmen  %  who  believed  that  Adam,  as 
first  created,  was  no  better  nor  wiser  than  any  of  his 
descendants ;  but  that,  when  he  was  placed  in  Paradise^  a 
supernatural  grace  was  given  to  him,  which  enabled  him  to 
please  God  ;  to  resist  temptation, — and,  by  the  use  of  the 
appointed  and  sacramental  means,  to  live  for  ever. 

Accordingly,  the  effect  of  his  fall  was,  when  thus  ex- 
plained^ no  more  than  a  return  to  his  natural  condition^  and 

«  Note  (YY.) 
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bis  diildreQ  lost  nothing  bol  the  prospect  of  succeeding  to 
eertiua  valuable  prtFilegea  which  were  theini  in  rereraion 
only,  and  were  not  inherent  but  superadded  gifts,  e?en  in 
a^  instance  of  their  first  parent. 

If  he  erred  in  the  adoption  of  this  doctrine,  be  certainly 
erred  in  good  company,  inasmuch  as  the  same  was  main- 
tained by  Bull  and  by  archbishop  King  *.  It  is,  however,  a 
doctrine  which  can  hardly  stand  the  test  of  Scripture,  which 
oot  only  is  silent  as  to  any  superadded  qualifications  ooQi- 
ferred  on  Adam  to  enable  him  to  keep  the  first  oovenantpbnt 
which,  moreover,  expressly  tells  us,  that  God  created  man 
upright.  The  question,  however,  is  apparently  of  no  pmcf 
tical  importance,  since  at  whatever  time  Adam  received  the 
perfections  of  his  being,  whether  at  or  after  his  creation,  the 
consequences  of  the  loss  of  those  perfections  would  be  the 
same  both  to  himself  and  his  descendants. 

Taylor,  however,  went  on  to  deny  that  the  depravation  of 
man's  nature,  after  the  fall,  was  so  total  as  had  been  generally 
apprehended ;  and  to  attack  the  conclusions  of  the  West- 
minster divinesj  who  maintained,  not  only  that  man  was 
*'  very  far  gone  from  original  righteousness,"  bnt  that  be 
was  altogether  perverted,  and  incapable  of  any  thing  buteviL 
He  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  that,  amid  the  deplorable 
ruin  of  the  world,    some  fragments  of  the  Divine  image 
might  yet  be  discovered ;   that  not  only  freedom  of  wiU 
remained,  but  that,  in  some  particular  cases,  the  tendency  of 
man  was  on  the  side  of  virtue.  —  "A  man  cannot  naturally 
hate  God,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  him.  —  A  man  natnndly 
loves  his  parents ;  he  naturally  hates  some  sort  of  uncleanness. 
He  naturally  loves  and  preserves  himself ;  and  all  those  sins 
which  are  unnatural,  are  such  which  nature  hates ;  and  the 
law  of  nature  commands  all  the  great  instances  of  virtue, 
aiid  marks  out  all  the  great  lines  of  justice." —  "  Here  only 
our  nature  is  defective.    We  do  not  naturally  know,  nor  yat 
naturally  love,  those  supernatural  excellencies  which  fu* 
appointed  and  con^manded  by  God,  as  the  means  of  biingiBi^ 
us  to  a  supernatural  condition.    That  is,  without  God's  gr^cfs^ 
and  the  renovation  of  the  Spirit,  we  cannot  be  saved*.'' 

*  Ball  —  Ditcourtc  on  Ike  first  Covenant.    Sermons,  yoI.  iii.  p.  1065. 
OB  Uic  Origio  of  Evil,  chap.  iv.  sect.  8.  p.  tl  l.    £d.  Cantab. 

•  Vol.  iz.  p.  «t. 
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Here,  too,  it  is  probable,  that  moBt  Arminians  will  agree 
that  he  had  a  juster  view  of  human  nature  as  it  now  existA, 
and  pursued  a  more  correct  interpretation  of  some  well4inown 
passages  of  Scripture  than  his  opponents.  He  has  here, 
in  fact,  said  no  more  than  bishop  Butler  and  the  bishop  of 
Winchester  have  both  maintained  in  discussi^ig  the  same 
intricate  subjects 

The  fkct'is,  indeed,  that,  with  the  allowances  which 
ftll  these'divines  have  made, —  the  difference  between  their 
view  of  man's  corruption,  and  that  which  is  taken  by  the 
Calvinists,  is  not,  as  to  any  practical  consequence,  worth 
disputing.  Both  sides  allow  that  man  is  so  far  fallen  as  to 
be  unable,  without  grace,  to  rise  to  heaven  or  escape  ever* 
latting  punishment ;  and  Taylor,  in  particular,  has,  in  many 
of  his  argumentative,  and  all  his  devotional  passages,  ad^ 
mitted  in  the  humblest  language,  his  vileness,  his  helpless- 
neaft,  his  worthlessness.  But,  if  the  ruin  be  effectual,  it 
signifies  little  whether  it  be  total ;  and  if  man  is,  by  nature^ 
the  heir  of  wrath,  it  is  a  question  of  very  inferior  importance, 
whether  there  may  or  may  not  be  some  scattered  good 
qualities  yet  remaining  about  him,  which  may  make  a 
difference  in  his  final  lot,  so  far  at  least  as  a  mitigation  of 
pufiishment.  Augustine  himself  never  taught  that  Socrates 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  were  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  category 
ef  eternal  suffering,  with  Simon  Magus  and  Nero;  but 
Augustine,  nevertheless,  like  the  Romish  church,  and  the 
Calvinists,  was  peremptory  in  consigning  them  to  some 
portion  of  everlasting  misery,  and,  in  fact,  if  it  be  allowed 
that  no  flesh  can  escape  except  through  Christ,  it  seems 
absolutely  necessary,  if  we  would  escape  from  these  revolting 
consequences,  to  suppose,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  an 
exteftsioh  of  the  merits  of  Christ's  blood,  and  the  help  of  his 
Mciy  Spirit,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  visible  church,  and  the 
list  of  those  who  have  heard  the  tidings  of  salvation. 

This  Taylor  appears,  from  some  expressions  in  his  ^*  furUier 
Szplications,"  to  have  suspected'.  But  he  has  not  followed 
up  this  presumption  to  any  length,  and,  in  consequence, 
fhictuates   between  Augustine    and    Pelagius,  too  deeply 


'  Butler's  Analogy,  pp.  81  and  136.    Tomline,  Keiut.  Calv.,  pp.  i#  3, 4. 
c  VoL  is.  pp.  91,  9S,  93. 
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impresaed  with  the  mercy  of  God  to  assent  to  the  harsh 
doctrines  of  the  first  $  too  conscious  of  the  necessity  of 
spiritual  illumination  to  embrace  the  self-flattery  of  the 
second* 

This  is  not  the  only  instance^  howeyeri  in  which  he  has 
underrated  the  consequences  of  Adam's  transgression.  He 
conceives  that  the  sin  of  Adam  and  its  immediate  conse- 
quences^ were  answerable  only  for  a  small,  ^*  the  smallest 
part,''  of  the  present  corruption  of  our  species.  — ''  It  is  not 
his  &ult  alone,  nor  ours  alone,  and  neither  of  us  is  innocent.*' 
•—''A  gpreat  part  is  a  natural  impotency,  and  the  other  is 
brought  in  by  our  own  folly.''  He  imputes  it,  in  great  part, 
to  the ''  many  concurrent  causes  of  evil  which  have  influence 
upon  communities  of  men,  such  as  are,  evil  examples,' the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  vices  of  princes,  wars, 
impurity,  ignorance,  error,  false  principles,  flattery,  interest, 
fear,  partiality,  authority,  evil  laws,  heresy,  schism,  spite  and 
ambition,  natural  inclination,  and  other  principiant  causes, 
which,  proceeding  from  the  natural  weakness  of  human 
constitution,  are  the  fountain  and  proper  causes  of  many 
consequent  evils  ^Z' 

Surely  to  represent  those  as  concurrent  causes,  which, 
by  his  own  account  of  them,  proceed  from  the  great  and 
common  cause,  is  neither  good  logic  nor  good  divinity* 
It  is  not  even  correct  to  say  that  the  evil  which  is  within  us, 
and  always  ready  to  break  forth  on  occasion,  is  materially 
increased  by  what  are,  at  most,  its  exciting  causes,  and  some 
of  which  are  only  the  different  modes  and  places  in  which 
the  same  internal  corruption  shows  itself. 

If  it  were  true,  which  he  supposes,  after  St.  Chrysostom', 
that  ''  Adam  having  begun  the  principal  of  sin,  we  have 
added  the  interest ;"  that  "  every  age  grows  worse,  and  adds 
some  iniquity  of  its  own  to  the  former  examples,"  we  should 
have  long  since  arrived  at  an  insuperable  and  insufferable 
height  of  iniquity ;  the  earth  would  have  loathed  us  as  she 
loathed  the  Canaanites,  and  the  ''  cursed  race"  would  have 
been,  ere  now,  exterminated  by  its  increasing  vices  and 
violence. 

But  experience  reads  us  a  lesson  extremely  diflbrent. 

k  Vol.  ix.  p.  44.  *  lb.  p.  57. 
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She  gives  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  given  form  of 
society  which  the  world  has  yet  seen,  has  less  than  its 
share  of  peculiar  occasions  of  evil,  If  civilized  and  polished 
society  has  more  temptations,  it  has  also  more  salntary 
restraints ;  and  even  the  dangers  which  beset  such  a  state  of 
existence,  are,  if  more  numerous,  hardly  so  formidable,  as 
those  of  the  earlier  and  ruder  pages  of  history,  where  force 
is  the  law,  and  the  strong  man,  and  he  only,  *'  does  that 
which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes/' 

So  far  from  a  progressive  increase  of  wickedness,  from 
the  hypothesis  of  a  golden  age,  deteriorated  slowly  into 
silver,  brass,  and  iron ;  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  while  the 
family  of  man  was  small,  and  the  intercourse  of  man  with 
Ood  not  yet  unfrequent ;  while  want  and  tyranny,  and  the 
enures  of  larger  communities  were  unknown,  and  while  the 
recent  punishment  of  the  species,  and  the  dreadful  forms  of 
the  cherubim,  yet  visible  on  the  ascent  to  Paradise,  must 
have  prevented  all  causes  of  depravity,  but  the  one  great 
cause,  from  operating,  the  first-bom  of  Adam,  for  a  very 
small  offence,  if  any  oflfence  at  all,  the  deliberate  murderer 
of  his  brother.  And,  while  the  natural  life  of  man  was  yet 
a  thousand  years ;  while  the  penitent  father  and  monarch  of 
men  was  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave ;  we  read  of  the  earth 
being  full  of  violence,  and  of  sins  which  called  down  a 
common  destruction  on  all  but  a  single  family. 

These  facts  may  convince  us  that  we  suffer  not  from  a 
slowly  accumulated  burden,  but  from  a  malady  at  once 
contracted;  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  first 
access  of  wipkednf9ss  was  slighter  than  its  more  confirmed 
stages  'y  or  that  any  one  age  of  the  world  has  sufficient  reason 
to  complain  of  a  greater  abundance  of  iniquity  than  its 
fellows.  On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  more  polished  and 
educated  ages  have  the  advantage,  and  the  admonition  of 
Protagoras  might  apply  to  those  who  desire  the  homeliness 
of  a  more  simple  state  of  society, 

*OvTA)$  oiou  Moi  vuv,  Srif  aoi  ot^uunar^f  fainrai  mOpa^oi  rSf  h 
voftoig  MM  av^dTTot^  nQfOfAfAsytntf  ^imcuov  cunov  hvM,  km  infMoupxycv 
roifTw  roy  v^eeyiAaroif  it  hoi  atfrov  Hfina-QM  it^o^  avOptnroug  hg  ijoftu 
wat^ua  kri  fmrB  fiuampia,  jAnrt  vo/ioi,  fMftt  avayint  fAUffsfua  iiavartog 
ipfoyua/^ovaa  operYi^  iirtfAtXsTaBMy  aX?i   kuv  ayfioi  rivif,  oioi  Trt^  ouf 
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rotovrotf  Mfwroif  yin/uvo^  iawtf  U  h  imnv^  rti  x^f^  fuffdf9gmit9i, 
cnyaann^mq  aw  ii  hruxotf  'EufvCaru  Mai  ^fvfuvia,  M0U  atoxopiffo!  a» 

There  are  other  incidental  topics  in  the  Essay  on  Re- 
pentsuice,  and  its  apologies,  on  :y^hich  the  dicta  of  Taylor 
mast  be  received  with  caution.  He,  in  one  passage,  while 
reckoning  up  the  causes  which  have  added  to  the  stodk 
of  Adam's  original  corruption,  mentions,  as  one  of  th^m,  the 
silence  of  God,  during  the  earliest  ages  of  the  World,  on  the 
subject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

"  The  first  great  cause  of  an  universal  impiety  is,  that, 
at  first,  God  had  made  no  promises  of  heaven ;  he  had  dot 
jpropounded  any  glorious  rewards,  to  be  as  an  argument  to 
support  the  superior  faculty  against  the  inferior,  that  ib,  to 
•make  the  will  choose  the  best  and  leave  the  worst,  and  to 
be  as  a  reward  for  suffering  contradiction." —  "  If  God  had 
been  pleased  to  have  promised  to  Adam  the  glories  he  hath 
promised  to  us,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  he  had  fallen  so 
«aaUy.  But  he  did  not,  and  so  he  fell,  and  all  the  world 
followed  his  example,  and  most  upon  this  account ;  till  it 
pleased  God,  after  he  had  tried  the  worid  with  temporal 
prpmises,  and  found  them  also  infeufficienl/'  — ''  to  cause  us 
to  be  bom  anew  by  the  revelations  tad  promises  of  Jesus 
Christ*." 

To  say  nothing  of  the  inconsistency  with  which  a  writer 
who  is  the  strenuous  advocate  of  man's  free-will,  lest  Cod 
should  be  suspected  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  imputes  to  God 
in  almost  express  words,  a  suppression  of  those  lights^  which 
only  are  effectual  to  keep  men  from  sin;  there  are  few 
mistakes  more  palpable,  or  more  easily  refuted,  than  that 
which  supposes  the  ancient  Israelites,  or  their  patriarchal 
gmcestors,  to  have  been  without  a  knowledge  of  the  immctty 
tality  of  the  soul.  The  book  of  Job  (perlu4>s  the  oldest  In 
the  World),  expressly  acknowledges  it  \  St.  Paul,  when  reit-> 
Boning  on  the  words  of  Jacob,  respecting  his  pilgrimagi^ 
speaks  in  a  manner  which  proves  that^  in  his  opimoOy  the 
father  of  the  tribes  expected  such  an  endiinng  bity.;— «.tiM 
repeated  promises  of  the  Messiah,  to  arise  from  th«  raee  <kf 
Abraham,  could  have  been  no  comfort  to  those  vhd  sMHDB^r 

.  t  Fists,  Protagoras,  op.  ii|^  121.    Ed.  Bipont.  ft^p.if^i5.    . 
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uMiiy  generations  before  bis  eoming,  to  be  hid  to.  deep  m 
the  oaye  of  Maopelah,  unless  they  expected  that  they  also 
Were  to  awaken,  and,  with  their  descendants^  to  share  in 
the  privileges  which  that  great  Redeemer  was  to  purchase. 
It  is  humiliating  to  see  any  men  of  genius  and  learning 
inToIved  in  tlie  defence  of  such  a  paradox ;  bot  what  AM 
be  said  when  those  men  are  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Warbnrton? 

Still,  as  has  been  already  shown,  in  the  practical  abd 
derotional  parts,  and  even  in  those  chapters  which,  ex- 
elosirely,  contain  the  erroneous  assertions  to  whidi  I  hare 
dnded,  there  is  abundance  which  may  be  read  with  admi- 
ration and  improvement.  He  has  sifted  with  anicommon 
force  and  learning  the  errors  of  Calvinism,  as  they  respeet 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God,  and  the  damnation  of  anbaptized 
infants.  His  defence  of  free-will  from  the  writings  of  the 
early  fathers  will,  though  shorter,  bear  no  unfavourable 
comparison  with  bishop  Tomline's  learned  and  able  treatise 
on  the  same  subject ;  aiid,  on  the  whole,  though  the  work 
is  by  no  means  faultless,  it  is  still  the  work  of  the  same 
author  with  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  and  the  Holy  Living 
and  Dying. 

Having  thus  largely  discussed  the  difference  which,  on 
the  topic  of  original  sin,  existed  between  Taylor  and  the 
itiajority  of  the  Church  of  England,  —  it  is  tmnecessary  for 
me  to  take  any  further  notice  of  the  works  in  whi<ih  he 
te-stated  and  justified  his  peculiar  opinion,  the  letters  to 
Warner,  and  that  to  ibe  Countess  of  Devonshire. 

I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  essay  which  follows  next  in 
the  series,  and  which  is  also  dedicated  to  Warner ;  his  *'  Real 
Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament^ 
pfoved  against  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiation," — a 
powerful  and  learned  disquisition,  of  which  the  conclusions 
and  doctrines  deserve  unqualified  praise ;  though,  even  here, 
a  desire  to  conciliate  his  antagonists,  or  an  anxiety  to  raise 
as  high  as  possible  the  honour  of  the  Christian  altar,  has 
involved  him  occasionally  in  an  illogical  mode  of  reasonings 
and  thrown  a  needless  obscurity  around  a  plain  doctrine  of 
the  Protestant  church,  and  some  very  dear  and  comfortable 
texts  of  Scripture. 

Thus  he  begins  with  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Protest* 
anta  as  to  Christ's  presence  in  the  saenusient,  as  if  it  were^ 
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that "  the  Bymbob  become  changed  into  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  after  a  aacraniental,  that  is,  in  a.  tpirituai, 
rml  manner ;  so  that  all  that  worthily  communicate,  do  by 
£uth  receive  Christ  really,  effectually,  and  to  all  the  purposes 
of  hts  passion."  In  these  words  his  meaning  is  pretty  evi- 
dmt,  but  his  manner  of  expression  is  hardly  accurate. 

How  does  he  understand  the  word  sacramentalf  He 
woald  probably  answer,  that  a  sacrament  is  a  symbol;  a 
sign  of  something  besides  itself,—!'  a  means  whereby  we 
receire  the  thing  intended,  and  a  pledge  to  assure  us  there- 
of.'' In  the  present  instance,  then,  it  is  a  sign  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood ;  it  is  a  means  whereby  our  souls  partake 
in  tile  graces  flowing  from  his  sacrifice,  and  a  pledge  to 
assure  us  of  our'  participation  in  those  benefits.  But,  with 
''  sacramental,"  in  this  sense,  the  term  real  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent, inasmuch  as  the  change  which  **  sacramental "  implies 
is  figurative  and  conventional  only.  If  a  counter  is  taken  to 
|mss  for  a  guinea,  a  change  has  undoubtedly  taken  place  in 
its  virtues  and  its  effects,  but  it  has  not  become  a  real  golden 
coin.  It  is  conventionally  worth  more  than  it  was,  but  it  is 
ivory  and  a  counter  still.  And  though  we  reverence  the 
bread  and  wine  after  consecration,  as  the  authentic  image  of 
jthe  body  and  blood  of  him  who  died  for  us,  it  is  not  correct'to 
say  that  any  real  change  has  taken  place  in  their  nature,  though 
they  have  undoubtedly  become  the  means  of  our  obtaining  a 
spiritual  blessing.  There  are,  in  Scripture,  two  meanings  of 
the  word  spiritual :  the  one,  something  detached  from  and 
superior  to  matter ;  which  is,  apparently  the  sense  in  which 
St.  Paul,  (in  Taylor's  own  illustration,)  contrasts  the  hea- 
venly or  spiritual  tabernacle,  with  that  tent  which  Moses  set 
up  as  its  image :  the  other,  what  we  should  more  usually 
express  by  virtualy  as  when  the  same  apostle  speaks  of  him- 
self as  present  in  spirit,  in  the  sentence  pronounced  in  his 
absence,  but  by  his  authority,  on  the  incestuous  Corinthian. 
In  this  latter  sense,  the  thing  signified  or  represented  is 
always  spiritually  present  with  its  sign  or  representation, 
provided  that  this  last  is,  in  the  first  place,  authentic ;  and,- 
secondly,  empowered  to  produce  the  same  effect  whiok 
its  principal,  if  present,  would  have  done.  Thus,  Christ  fras 
spiritually  present  ^  a  Redeemer  and  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  in  all 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law,  which,  by  God's  appointment. 
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tlUMlbwed  out  the  benefits  which  his  death  was  to  bestow ; 
alid'coaveyed  a  share  in  those  benefits  to  the  Israelites,  who 
paitook  in  them  faithfully.  And  this,  as  I  conceive^  is  the 
sense  in  which  he  is  also  apprehended  to  be  present  in  his 
capacity  of  victim,  and  to  give  his  body  and  Mood  for  oar 
spiritual  support^  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist. 

But  this  virtual  presence  is  so  far  from  a  real  one,  that  it 
is  absolutely  opposed  to  it.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
Romanists,  who  maintain  the  latter  in  its  grossest  sense, 
contend  so  strongly  against  the  former ;  so  that  the  word  real, 
as  Taylor  has  introduced  it,  is  unmeaning  or  worse ;  inas- 
much as  for  the  elements  to  be  really  changed  into  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ,  is  the  very  thing  for  which  the  Roman- 
ists plead,  and  which  is  at  complete  variance  with  Tay- 
lor's previous  statement,  as  well  as  with  all  his  subsequent 
aiguments. 

Still,  it  may  be  urged,  the  doctrine  of  Taylor  is  really 
^6  doctrine  of  the  reformed  churches;  as,  where  the 
Church  of  England  teaches  that  ^*  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  are  verity  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the 
fidthful  in  the  Lord's  supper."  And  where  Calvin  main- 
tains, that  ''  in  the  supper  '  Jesus  Christ,  (viz.  his  body 
and  blood,)  is  truly  and  indeed  given  under  the  signs  of 
bread  and  wine." 

But  neither  of  these  expressions  favour  the  reality  of 
the  presence,  though  both  explicitly  set  forth  the  efficacy 
of  the  symbols.  These  are  very  different  assertions,  and, 
in  common  life,  a  distinction  is  continually  made  between 
ihem.  An  estate  is  conveyed  by  the  delivery  of  the  title- 
deeds,  a  kingdom  by  the  imposition  of  a  crown.  The 
enjoyment  and  possession  both  of  the  one  and  the  other 
become,  from  that  time,  real  and  actual,  though  the  estate 
may  be  in  Cumberland,  while  the  transaction  of  exchange 
or  purchase  takes  place  in  London ;  and  though,  unques- 
tionably, the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are 
not  really  within  that  golden  circle  which  is  the  pledge  and 
sign  of  sovereignty.  What,  indeed,  is  the  meaning  of 
any  thing  being  present  under  its  symbols  or  represent- 
ations, unless  it  be  that  the  thing  itself  is  not  there,  but 
that  there  is  something  else  which  supplies  its  place  ?  Or, 
what  but  thiQ  can  be  the  meaning  of  the  spiritual  presence  of 
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a  substatue?  It  ia  plain,  tb^n,  that  ouif  reformers,  in  deny- 
ing  the  bodily  change  of  the  el^menta,  iMlmitied  no  teal 
change  in  them  at  all ;  though  tbey  did  tiot  fail  to  reoog* 
uise  the  presence  of  a  Divine  Powers  which  comaiiniieated 
to  thoee  who  partook  in  them  faithfully,  a  share  in  th^  eacri- 
fice  and  an  union  with  the  royetiGal  bod3r  of  the  Lamb 
slain  on  <?alvary. 

But^  though  he  has  tbns  eneumbered  his  proposition 
with  unnecessary  difficulties^  and  expressed  it  in  tefftis  whi^h 
hardly  express  the  meaning  of  those  whotn  he  defends ;  jet 
the  proposition  itself^  that  Christ's  body  is  no  otherwise  thun 
spiritually  present  in  the  sacrament,  he  has  established  in  his 
foltowing  sections,  with  great  acat^ness  and  learning. 

He  begins  by  proving  that  the  doctrine  of  iraneabstan' 
tiation  is  not  found  in  Scripture:  first,  by  the  admission 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  doctors  of  the  Romish  chatcb;  * 
secondly,  by  a  critiiud  examination  of  the  two  principal  pas- 
sages which  are  usually  urged  in  its  behalf,  the  6th  chapter 
of  St.  John^  and  the  words  in  which  our  Sairiour  instituted 
the  sacraments. 

On  the  first  of  these  he  has^  perhaps,  gone  too  (hr,  in 
denying  that  it  relates  to  the  sacrament  at  all,  or  to  any  thing 
but  Christ's  doctrine,  and  the  faith  which  lays  hold  on  it. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  church ;  and  it 
is  strange  that,  if  Christ  had  not,  in  this  instance  atso,  in* 
tended  to  allude  to  the  eucharist,  he  should  afterwords,  when 
speaking  of  another  thing,  describe  it  in  words  not  merely 
like,  but  identical. 

Taylor,  indeed,  urges,  that  if  the  eucharist  were  in*^ 
tended,  it  would  follow  that  no  man  could  be  saved  without 
partaking  in  it ;  and  therefore  that  infants,  fools,  and  per-> 
sons  who  are  impeded  by  restraint  or  distance,  must  all  necea^ 
sarily  perish.  But  this  argument  is  worth  little,  since  it 
would  only  put  the  one  sacrament  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  other,  as  being,  in  suhjedo  capaci^  the  ordinary  nieans  of 
grace  and  .salvation,  without  necessarily  inferring  that  they 
who  have  not  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  to  perish,  any  morg 
than  the  penitent  thief  perished  for  want  of  baptism.  Ko  nban 
is  bound  to  an  impossibility ;  but  a  neglect  of  the  appointed 
means,  when  in  our  power,  may  be  damnable  in  the  one  cas^ 
as  well  as  in  the  othar.^    And  this  is  nU  iAtkk  neoessarily 
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follows  from  the  supposition  that  Christ  intended  the  sdcnn 
ment  when  he  said^  ''  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of 
manj  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you." 

He  is  more  successful,  however^  when  he  goes  oti  to  ob- 
serve that,  supposing  it  to  refer  to  the  saoraOient^  it  is  t>lain 
that  the  eating  and  drinking  here  spoketl  of  must  not  be 
materia^  but  spiritual ;  first,  because  the  men  of  Caperoaum 
were  reproved  for  imderstanding  his  expressions  in  their 
gross  and  literal  sense;  secondly^  because,  whoever  etttii 
jChrisfs  flesh  hath  eternal  life.  But  this  must  be  meant  of  It 
spiritual  eating,  and  one  which  is  effected  by  faith  alone; 
since,  if  the  eating  were  bodilji/,  and  the  elements,  as  the 
Rotnanists  pretend,  were  changed  in  $ub$iamce,  the  wicked 
might  eat  Christ  as  well  as  the  worthy  communicant.  But, 
ag^in,  what  Christ  calls  his  body,  he  also  calls  bread,  (reu 
51,  58) ;  if,  therefore,  the  words  are  taken  literally,  they  may 
prove  consubstantiation,  but  not  transubstantiation,  since  the 
last  implies  a  total  change  of  the  element.  And  consubstan« 
tiation.^ven  the  Romanists  allow  to  be  impossible. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  words  of  institution  he 
invalidates  with  equal  success^  In  the  first  place,  he  ob- 
serves, that,  out  of  the  whole  sentence,  "  Take,  eat,  this 
is  my  body,"  &c.  the  Church  of  Rome  separates  '*  Hoc 
^t  corpus  meuni,"  and  says,  that  '*  these  words^  pronounced 
by  the  priest  with  due  intention,  do  efiect  the  change  of 
|b^. bread  into  Christ's  body." — "  But,  by  what  argument 
can.it  b^  proved  that  these  words,  *  take  and  eat,'  are  not 
as  effective  of  the  change  as  *  Hoc  est  corpus  meum  ? '  If 
thfey  be,  then  the  taking  and  eating  do  consecrate,  and  it  is 
not  Christ's  body  till  it  is  taken  and  eaten ;  and  then,  when 
that  is  done,  it  is  sq  no  more ;  and,  besides  that  reserva- 
tion, circumgestation,  adoration,  elevation  of  it,  must  of 
themselves  fall  to  the  ground,  it  will  also  follow,  that  it  is 
Christ's  body  only  in  a  mystical,  spiritual,  and  sacramental 
mannerb  That  Christ  used  these,  words  is  true,  and  so  he 
uned  all  the.  other ;  but  did  not  tell  which  were  the  conse- 
cmting  words,  nor  appoiili  them  to  use  these  words,  but  to 
do  the  thing,  and  so  to  remember  .alid  represent  his  death." 

Si^  BasU^  he  goas.on  to  Qrge^.iiffirmB  that  the  form  of 
the  consecration  of  the  eucharist  is  not  delivered  to  us ;  and 
St  Gregory  teaches^  that  f'  the  lipostles  consecrated  the 
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eucharist  only  by  saying  the  Lord's  Prayer;'*  and,  aboTC  all, 
it  is  apparent,  that  the  apostles  did  not  suppose  these  words 
to  be  of  so  vital  importance  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament^ 
as  the  Church  of  Rome  maintains,  since  the  evangelists  and 
St.  Paul  write  these  very  expressions  differently. 

But,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  make  use  of  these  words  in 
«  proper f  not  in  a  figurative  sense,  then  it  is  a  declaration  of 
something  already  in  being,  and  not  effective  of  any  thing 
after  it.  *'  Est "  is  *'  is,"  not  '^  shall  be  ;*'  but "  by  the  con- 
fession of  the  Roman  doctors,  the  bread  is  not  transubstan- 
iiated  till  the  urn  in  meum  be  quite  out."— ''  They  affirm,  that 
it  is  made  Christ's  body,  by  saying  it  is  Christ's  body ;  but 
their  saying  so  must  suppose  the  thing  done,  or  else  their 
saying  so  is  false ;  and,  if  it  be  done  before,  then,  to  say  it, 
does  not  do  it  at  all,  because  it  is  done  already.''  The 
thing  is  simple,  if  the  words  are  regarded  as  declaratory 
only  of  the  designation  of  the  elements ;  but,  if  a  change 
is  to  be  operated,  at  what  time  does  this  change  begin ; 
and  how,  when  it  is,  at  most,  only  inchoate,  can  we  speak 
of  it  as  completed  ? 

But,  what  is  stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose  than  all 
this  ingenious  fencing  with  the  Romanists  at  their  own  wea- 
pons, he  reminds  us  that,  as  the  eucharist  itself  was,  in  the 
external  and  ritual  part,  an  imitation  of  a  sacramental 
custom  already  in  use  among  the  Jews ;  so  also  were  the  yery 
words  which  Christ  spoke  an  imitation  of  the  words  which 
were  used  in  that  ancient  ceremony.  The  Jews  said,  *^  This 
is  the  bread  of  sorrow  which  our  fathers  ate  in  Egypt,''— 
*'  This  is  the  passover ;"  —  and  this  passover  was  called  the 
body  of  the  Paschal  Lamb ;  nay,  it  was  called  the  body  of 
our  Saviour,  and  our  Saviour  himself*''  —  '^  So  that  here 
the  words  were  made  ready  for  Christ,  and  made  his  by 
appropriation."—'^  He  is  the  true  passover,  which  he 
then  affirming,  called  that  which  was  the  antitype  of  the 
passover,  the  ^  body'  of  the  true  passover,  to  wit,  in 
the  same  sacramental  sense  in  which  the  like  words  were 
affirmed  in  the  Mosaical  passover  V 

'  But,  as  an  additional  reason  to  make  us  conclude  that 
Christ  called  the  bread  his  body  in  a  figurative  sense,  he 

»  VoL  ix.  p.  469. 
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trrges  that^  in  the  langaage  which  he  spoke,  there  is  no 
word  which  can  express  ^'  significat ;"  but  they  use  the  word 
^  is."  — "  The  Hebrews  and  thi  Syrians  always  join  the 
names  of  the  signs  with  the  thidgs  signified;  and,  since 
die  yery  essence  of  a  sign  is  to  signify,  it  is  not  an  im* 
ptoper  elegancy,  in  those  language^,  to  use  eH  for  significat!^ 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  same  manner  of  speaking  is 
retained/  as  he  proves  from  ''the  field  u  the  world/' -^ 
^  I  am  the  door/'  ''  My  Father  i$  the  husbandman/' 
**  the  candlesticks  art  the  churches/'  &c. 

It  is  reasonable^  therefore,  to  believe  that  CJhrist  spoke 
on  this  occasion  as  he  spoke  on  others ;  more  particidarly 
since  the  very  institution  of  the  sacrament  is^  in  itself, 
representative,  significant,  and  commemorative,  (according 
boih  to  St.  Paul  and  our  Saviour  himself,)  of  the  death  and 
safierings  of  the  lattevi 

And,  that  all  sacraments  and  transactions  of  the  kind 
were,  in  ancient  days,  accompanied  with  figurative  and  sig- 
nificant words  and  actions,  he  proves  by  the  fact  that  fjuHm/ifiw 
is  the  word  used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  our  word  sacra- 
ment ;  that,  in  Exodus,  the  paschal  lamb  is  called  ''  the 
passover/'  that  is,  the  passing  of  the  angel  over  the  houses 
of  Israel ;  and,  that  this  instance  is  so  much  the  more 
iqpposite,  because  it  is  the  forerunner  of  the  blessed  euchar 
list,  which  succeeded  that,  as  baptism  did  circumcision. — In 
this  manner  six  sections  are  occupied. 

In  the  seventh  section,  he  establishes  the  same  figurative 
explication  of  the  words,  from  the  manner  and  circumstances 
of  the  institution,  from  the  fact  that,  before  his  passion,  his 
body  was  not  really  broken  nor  his  blood  shed ;  so  that  the 
broken  bread  and  the  wine  poured  out  must  have  been  his 
body,  not  truly,  but  figuratively ;  fi-om  the  presumption  that 
it  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  apostles  understood  it  in  the 
literal  sense,  when  they  saw  his  body  stand  by,  unbroken, 
aUve,  integral,  hypostatical ;  and  that,  as  the  words  of  insti- 
tution show  that  it  was  designed  to  represent  his  death, 
which  was  then  future,  it  could  not  be  necessary  or  useful  to 
introduce  on  such  an  occasion  his  real  body;  since,  if  this 
had  been  the  case,  the  shadow  would  have  become  the  sub- 
$tance,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the  world 
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would  have  taken  place  before  his  sufTeriogs  on   Mount 
Oalvaiy. 

-  What  follows  is  admirably  clear  and  rational :  — 
'  ''  It  18  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  mystery  to  say^ 
that  it  is  the  sacrament  of  Christ's  body  only,  or  his  blood  ; 
bat  it  is  ^'  ex  parte  m,"  a  sacrament  of  the  death  of  his 
body:  and  to  us  a  participation  or  exhibition  of  it,  as  it 
became  beneficial  to  us ;  that  is,  as  it  was  crucifled,  as  it  was 
our  sacrifice.  And  this  is  so  wholly  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  and  the  order  of  the  words,  and  the  body  of 
the  circumstances,  that  it  is  next  to  that  which  is  evident  in 
itself,  and  needs  no  further  light  but  the  considering  the 
words  and  the  design  of  the  institution :  especially,  since  it 
is  consonant  to  the  style  of  Scripture  in  the  sacrament  of  the 
passover,  and  very  many  other  instances.  It  wholly  expli- 
cates the  nature  of  the  mystery,  it  reoonciles  our  duty  with 
the  secret,  it  is  free  of  all  inconveniences,  it  prejudices  no 
right,  nor  hinders  any  real  effect  it  hath  or  can  have;  and  it 
makes  the  mystery  intelligible  and  prudent,  fit  to  be  dis- 
coursed of  and  inserted  into  the  rituals  of  a  wise  reiigrion  •/' 

In  the  8th  and  9th  sections,  he  discusses  the  arguments 
advanced  from  Scripture  in  favour  of  transubstantiation,  and 
adduces  many  scriptural  arguments  for  the  opposite  side. 
In  the  lOth,  he  shows,  at  considerable  length,  the  absurdity 
of  believing  any  thing  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
senses. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  able  parts  of  the 
treatise,  in  which  he  discusses  many  important  questions^  of 
God*s  power ;  of  the  distinction  between  things  which  may 
be  the  proper  subject  of  a  miracle,  and  things  naturally  im- 
possible; of  the  different  properties  of  body  and  of  apirit; 
of  the  distinction  betu  een  a  belief  in  tran substantiation  and 
in  the  Holy  Trinity ;  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  under 
which  Christ  appeared  to  the  apostles  after  his  resurrection  ; 
of  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  an  accident  in  a  state 
of  separation  from  its  substance,  and  of  the  absurd  and  even 
blasphemous  consequences  which  result  from  representing 
the  body  of  Christ  as  contained  under  the  accident  of  bread 

"  Vol.  ix.  p.  494. 
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«j|4  vine. — Th^  wbol$  is  i^  treasury  of  somid  logictl  aigu^ 
ment  and  acute  criticism ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  fiixl 
any  pEgrticuIar  sp^cimefi  wlinrfi  would  not  be  too  long  for 
aelecUpn^ 

The  12th  section  is  emplpy^  in  showing  the  compara* 
ti?(^ly  recent  introduptioi}  of  the  doctrine  in  question  into  th^ 
^orch,  and  that  it  was  unknowib  or,  at  least,  not  received 
by  tb^  most  considerable  of  the  fathers.  In  discussing  thff 
sentiments  of  some  of  these,  he  bad,  certainly,  expressions 
to  encounter  which  might  have  perplexed  an  ordinary  con- 
troversifdist ;  but  Taylor's  knowledge  of  their  writings  and 
their  peculiar  style  was  so  'extensive^  that  he  was  able  to 
distinguish,  with  remarkable  acuteness,  between  assertions 
which  really  apply  to  the  point  in  question  and  those  which 
are  equally  reconcileable  with  either  hypothesis,  —  those 
which  prove  too  much,  or  those  which  only  seem  to  tell 
against  the  Protestants  through  an  ignorance  of  the  byper^ 
boUcal  language  usual  with  the  writers  of  those  ages. 

To  these  alleged  testimonies,  he  opposes  maay  others,— 
from  TertuUian,  Origen,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  CypriaP> 
Eusebius,  Ephren  Syrus.  Epiphanius,  Macarius,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzum,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom^  Theodoret,  Augustine, 
and  Gelasius. 

He  very  sensibly  remarks,  that,  as  his  object  is  to  prove 
a  negative,  and  to*  show  that  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia- 
tion  was  not  the  universal  or  catholic  doctrine  of  the  church, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  produce  a  general  consent,  or 
even  a  majority  of  the  ancient  writers ;  since,  if  even  a 
smaller  number  of  the  eldest  and  most  considerable  dis- 
sented, it  is  plain  that  the  doctrine  which  he  opposed  could 
not  answer  to  the  rule  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  ''  Quod 
semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus."  He  also  observes, 
that,  though  rhetorical  exaggeration,  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions of  love  and  reverence,  and  other  causes  of  the  same 
kind,  may  have  led  the  fathers  to  use  many  phrases  stronger 
than  their  sober  opinion  warranted,  on  the  side  of  the 
Romish  doctors ;  yet,  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  of  a 
real  bodily  presence,  they  would  never  have  spoken  that 
which  they  did  not  seriously  believe  and  intend  to  main- 
tain ;  inasmuch  as  it  could  never  be  their  object  to  under- 
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yalue  or  diminish   from  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  the  holy' 
Mcratnent. 

He  remarks,  that  so  far  was  transubstantiation  fVom  beitig' 
a  Catholic  doctrine,  that  it  was  fiercely  disputed  amonjf 
Catholics  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald ;  when  the  con- 
trary was  maintained  by  Rabanus,  Bertram,  and,  above  aU, 
by  the  illastriotis  scholar  Duns  Scotus.  In  England,  much 
later,  the  same  opinion  might  be  held  unblamed ;  and  even 
the  Lateran  Council  pronounced  nothing  against  it ;  though, 
thirty-six  years  after,  in  1251,  a  council  of  only  fifty-four 
prelates,  held  at  Rome,  thought  fit  to  declare  the  real 
presence  an  article  of  faith.  Stephen,  bishop  of  Augusto- 
dunum,  in  1100,  first  invented  the  word  ^'  transubstan- 
tiation.'*— '^  He  christened  the  article  and  gave  the  name, 
and  this  congregation  confirmed  it.'' 

In  the  thirteenth  and  concluding  section,  he  examines  the 
practical  part  of  the  dispute,  and  demonstrates,  against  the 
Romanists,  the  danger  of  paying  divine  honour  to  that 
which,  even  on  their  own  principles,  (through  many  cir- 
cumstances of  secret  imperfection  in  the  words  spoken, 
the  intention,  or  the  personal  character  of  the  minister,) 
may  be  no  more  than  bread,  and  which  no  good  or  suffi- 
cient argument  has  been  advanced  to  prove  that  it  can  be 
God. 

He  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Andrews,  a  remark- 
able instance  in  which  the  Jesuits,  who  were  to  die  for  the 
Gunpowder  treason,  refused  to  stake  their  salvation  on  their 
assurance  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  very  body  and 
blood  which  had  been  sacrificed  for  their  sins ;  and  when 
Garnet  replied,  that  though  the  general  doctrine  was  certain, 
a  man  might  well  doubt  of  the  particular  instance.  And  he 
urges,  that  ''as  we  must  pray  with  faith  and  without  doubting, 
so  it  is  fit  we  should  worship ;  and  yet,  in  this  case,  and  upon 
these  premises,  no  man  can  choose  but  death,  and  therefore 
he  ought  not  to  worship :  *  Quod  dubitas  nefecerh* " 

He  concludes  with  an  eloquent  picture  of  the  scandal 
thus  given  to  Jews  and  Turks,  and  the  ill  effects  of  the 
example  on  heathen  idolaters. 

The  style  of  this  essay,  as  well  as  of  those  which  follow 
it,  is  easy,  clear,  flowing,  and  vigorous,  with  less  of  bis 
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^skarAoteristic  eloquence  than  some  of  those  productions 
which  I  hare  already  noticed,  but  extremely  well  calculated 
lo  sustain  attention,  and  to  carry  his  reader  without  fatigue 
through  an  intricate  and  lengthened  argument.    There  are, 
howerery  some  instances  of  eloquence  as  well  as  power,  and 
there  are  several  in  which  he  has  indulged  in  a  tone  of 
MTcastic  humour  which  seems  to  show  that  his  talent  for 
«atire  might  have  been  (had  he  chosen  to  employ  it,)  as  con- 
wderable  as  any  of  his  other  powers  of  composition.     Such 
a  passage  occurs  in  his  dedication,  where  he  observes  that, 
because  the   doctors  of  the  Romish  church  **  met  with 
opponents  at  all  hands,  they  proceeded  to  a  more  vigorous 
way  of  arguing :  they  armed  legions  against  their  adversaries ; 
lAgf  confuted  at  one  time  in  the  town  of  Beziers,  sixty  thousand 
perstms:   and,  in  one    battle^  disputed   so  prosperously  and 
acuie/y,  that  they  killed  about  ten  thousand  men  that  teere 
mscramentaries.    And  this  Bellarmine  gives  as  an  instance  of 
the  works  of  his  church  ;  this  way  of  arguing  was  used  in 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Christendom,  till,  by  crusadoes, 
massacres  and  battles,  burnings  and  the  constant  camificia 
and  butchery  of  the  inquisition,  (which  is  the  main  proof  of 
the  papacy,  and  does  more  than  '  Tu  es  Petrus,*)  they  pre- 
taOed  far  and  near,  and  men  durst  not  oppose  the  evidence 
on  which  they  fought!"     Such  indignant  satire  was  not  ill 
employed  on  the  sanguinary  follies  of  popery.    But  of  this 
kind  of  talent  more  instances  are  to  be  found  in  his  two 
racceeding  essays. 

The  former  of  these  was,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice, — a  task  imposed  on  him  by  the  bishops  of  the 
Irish  church,  and  elicited,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  gross 
and  prevalent  superstitions  of  the  Irish  populace.  It  is, 
iKywever,  not  a  work  addressed  to  that  populace;  indeed, 
lirom  some  expressions  in  his  preface,  he  seems  to  have 

rly  despaired  of  its  rendering  such  persons  any  immediate 
It  is  addressed,  throughout,  to  the  Irish  clergy, 
the  educated  part  of  the  Irish  laity ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any 
(out  of  the  many  which  have  appeared,  and,  in  their 
done  good  service  to  the  cauae  of  Protestantism,)  so 
^vttU  calculated  to  answer  its  object,  or  to  excite,  in  the  mind 
fd  a  well-infofmed  Papist,  a  conviction  of  th^  necessity  of 

▼oi..  1.  r 
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reformation   in   his    own   churchy  and  a  belief   that    this 
necessary  work  has  been  competently  effected  in  ours. 

The  style  is  never  oratorical,  seldom  even  eloquent  in 
that  sense  and  character  of  eloquence  which  a  person  who 
has  formed  his  notions  of  Jeremy  Taylor  from  his  sermons 
and  devotional  works,  would  anticipate*  But  it  is  easy, 
buoyant  and  elastic,  effectually  removed  from  the  opposite 
evils  of  languor  or  inflation,  or  that  tediousness  which  is  thfS 
immediate  consequence  of  both.  The  English  is  thoroughly 
good,  natural,  and  unaffected ;  with  some  considerable 
admixture,  indeed,  of  scholastic  terms ;  but  these,  for  a 
reason  which  will  be  shortly  given,  entirely  appropriate  to 
his  subject  and  his  readers.  The  tone  of  his  controversy  is 
^  simple,  friendly,  and  affectionate ;  it  is  such  as  a  Christian 
bishop  may  well  hold  towards  the  people  of  his  charge; 
and  he,  throughout,  abstains,  with  Christian  care,  from 
imputing  to  the  individuals  of  the  party  opposed  to  him  a 
concurrence  in,  or  even  a  knowledge  of,  the  odious  con- 
sequences which  he  frequently  deduces  from  their  opinions* 
Against  penal  courses  of  every  kind  he,  in  his  preface,  speaks 
with  the  same  abhorrence  as  when  he  wrote  his  Liberty  of 
Prophesying ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  treatise  is  the  mild  an4 
ingratiating  spirit  of  an  apology  for  differing  from  the 
Romanists,  rather  than  of  a  formal  attack  on  their  principles. 
Even  his  satire,  (of  which  formidable  weapon  he  makes 
abundant  and  able  use,)  is  conveyed  under  the  form  of 
'*  banter,"  rather  than  of  scoff  or  insult.  Without  flattering 
their  prejudices,  without  even  sparing  them,  he  talks  to 
his  adversaries  as  if  they  were  already  his  friends,  or 
one  day  to  become  so.  And,  above  aU,  he  talks  to  them 
as  a  Romanist ;  he  addresses  them  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  their  writers,--"their  ecclesiastical  history, — their  schod 
men,  —  their  traditions,  and  their  prejudices;  a  peifed 
familiarity  with  both  their  strong  and  their  weak  grounds; 
a  power  and  habit  of  appealing  to  their  own  writers  aA  bii 
best  and  most  frequent  authorities,  and  a  dexterity  whioh 
has  never  been  exceeded  in  opposing  the  contradictions  lof 
.those  writers  to  each  other,  laying  bare  their  fallacies,  aad 
gently  but  not  insolently  exciting  indignation  against  thfir 
corruptions,  and  a  smile  against  their  idbsnidities. 
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To  confirm  Protestants  in  their  religion,  it  may  or  it 
may  not  have  power.  It  presupposes  a  familiarity  wit^ 
Romish  writers  which  Protestants  rarely  possess ;  and  those 
Protestants  who  are  tempted  to  change  their  religion  for 
a  worse,  are  generally,  as  I  apprehend,  impelled  to  do  so 
by  some  single  broad  and  powerful,  though  mistaken,  prin- 
ciple or  feeling,  which  is  too  concentrated  and  too  closely 
intrenched  in  some  peculiarity  of  habit  or  intellect,  to  give 
way  to  such  a  war  of  detail  as  is  carried  on  by  Taylor. 

But  to  shake  the  former  opinions  of  an  intelligent  Roman 
Catholic,  and  to  conciliate  him  for  the  reception  of  new ; — to 
detach  him  from  an  implicit  confidence  in  his  ancient  guides^ 
without  inclining  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  sceptical 
aversion  from  all  guides  whatever ; — to  point  out  the  contra- 
dictions of  a  false  religion,  without  making  all  religion 
appear  ridiculous, —  I  know  no  work  which  has  greater 
power  than  the  "  Dissuasive"  of  Taylor ;  except  that  which^ 
in  many  respects,  it  greatly  resembles,  the  **  Lettres  Pro- 
vinciates" of  Pascal.  As  a  composition,  these  last,  perhaps, 
have  the  superiority  in  dramatic  effect,  from  the  lively  and 
eloquent  dialogue  in  which  the  first  part  is  conveyed,  and 
which  is,  in  some  degree,  carried  on  by  the  tone  and  spirit 
of  the  following  letters.  But  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
observe,  in  an  estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  two  authors, 
that  all  the  arguments,  the  instances,  the  examples,  the 
^  badinage"  of  Taylor,  are  urged  for  the  sake  of  a  definite 
and  calculated  end ;  while  Pascal's  exposition  of  the  morals 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  politics  of  the  court  of  Rome,  conduct 
to  consequences  which  the  author  was  not  prepared  to  adopt, 
and  from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  back  in  horror. 

The  **  Dissuasive"  is  divided  into  three  chapters ;  the  first 
4evoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  different  innovations  whiph 
the  church  and  court  of  Rome  have  introduced  into  the 
iaith  and  devotions,  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  Chris- 
tiana. In  this  he  shows  that  the  power  of  imposing  new 
articles  of  beUef  is,  in  itself,  a  comparatively  modern 
'Usorpation ;  that  the  same  charge  of  novelty  and  departui;^ 
fiom  apostolic  and  primitive  authority  may  be  brought 
against  indulgences,  purgatory,  transubstantiation  and  half- 
communion;  the  injunction  of  public  prayers  in  a  foreign  or 
obsolete  language ;  the  veneration  of  images ;  the  pictures 
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of  God ;  the  papal  supremacy ;  the  invocation  of  saints ;  and 
the  supposed  insufBciency  of  Scripture  without  tradition. 

On  all  these  subjects  he  evinces  a  knowledge  not  only 
of  the  fathers,  but  the  schoolmen,  the  divines  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  modem  Romish  disputants ;  which  few  of  his 
antagonists  could  equal,  and,  perhaps,  still  fewer  Protestanta 
could  have  supplied. 

Against  the  alleged  power  of  the  church  to  dictate  an 
article  of  faith,  he  urges  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  (Gal.  i,  8.) 
the  sentence  of  the  third  general  council,  held  at  Ephesas, 
and  the  notorious  abuses  of  this  power  by  the  Romish 
church,  who  have  determined  points  of  history  in  opposition 
to  known  authorities,  and  continually,  though  gradually, 
added  to  the  ancient  staple  of  orthodoxy. 

Against  the  antiquity  of  indulgences  he  brings  the  testi- 
mony of  many  of  their  own  writers,  and  fixes  their  com- 
mencement either  in  the  12th  or  the  beginning  of  the  13th 
century.     He  urges  the  perfect  silence  of  all  antiquity  on 
the  subject,  and  that,  in  their  origin,  they  were  no  abatement 
of  any  supposed   sufferings   in    purgatory,    but  a  simple 
absolution  from  some  part  of  that  penance  which  the  con- 
fessor had  imposed  on  his  living  penitent.      And   though 
indulgences  were,    in   the   time  of  the  fathers,  unknown, 
and  no  definite'  censure  of  them  is,  therefore,  to  be  looked 
for  in  their  writings,  yet  there  are  in  those  writings,  as  well 
as  in    Scripture,    very  many  passages  destructive  of  the 
principle  on  which  indulgences  rest ;  as  where  the  greatest 
saints   are  enjoined  to  regard   themselves  as  unprofitable 
servants;    where  we    are   taught    that  repentance  merely 
consists  in  a  return  to  a  good  life  and  a  sound  and  actift 
faith;    and,  more  particularly,  where  we  find,   as   in   St. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Augustine,  and  St 
Bernard,  the  custom  discommended  of  going  to  seek  pardon 
of  sins  by  pilgrimage. 

The  same  subject  he  pursues  when  discussing  the  qoei- 
tion  of  purgatory,  which  doctrine  he  judiciously  distinguiahea 
from  the  really  ancient  doctrine  or  practice  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  and  of  which  he  proves  the  origin  to  reach  no  further 
back  than  the  eleventh  century  after  Christ,  and  then  to 
have  been  held  as  no  article  of  faith,  but  merely  a  specolativo 
opinion.    He  proves  its  derogation  from  the  merits  of  tht 
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blood  of  Christ,  and  instances  the  folly  of  those  legends  oa 
the  credit  of  which  the  notion  first  gained  ground  among 
mankind.  The  other  instances  contained  in  the  first  chapter 
he  follows  np  with  the  same  critical  acumen,  and  concludes 
with  the  observation,  that  the  Romanists  "  have  taught  every 
priest  that  can  scarce  understand  his  breviary,  (of  which,  in 
Ireland,  there  are  but  too  many,)  and  many  of  the  people, 
to  ask,  'where  our  religion  was  before  Luther?'  Whereas 
it  appears  by  the  premises,  that  it  is  much  more  easy  for  us 
to  show  our  religion  before  Luther,  than  for  them  to  show 
theirs  before  Trent.  And  although  they  can  show  too  much 
practice  of  their  religion  in  the  degenerate  ages  of  the 
church,  yet  we  can  and  do  clearly  show  ours  in  the  purest 
and  first  ages ;  and  can  and  do  draw  lines,  pointing  to  the 
times  and  places  where  the  several  rooms  and  stories  of 
their  Babel  were  builded,  and  where  polished,  and  where 
furnished. 

"  But  when  the  keepers  of  the  field  slept,  and  the  enemy 
had  sown  tares,  and  they  had  choked  the  wheat  and  almost 
destroyed  it;  when  the  world  complained  of  the  infinite 
errors  in  the  church,  and  being  oppressed  by  a  violent 
power,  durst  not  complain  so  much  as  they  had  cause  :  and, 
when  they  who  had  cause  to  complain,  were  yet  themselves 
very  much  abused,  and  did  not  complain  in  all  they  might; 
when  divers  excellent  persons,  when  almost  all  Christian 
princes  did  complain  heavily  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
church  and  of  religion,  and  no  remedy  could  be  had,  but  the 
very  intended  remedy'*  [the  general  council,]  **  made  things 
much  worse,  then  it  was  that  divers  Christian  kingdoms,  and 
particularly  the  Church  of  England — 

(*'  Tam  prironm,  senio  docilis,  liia  sapcnla,  Roma, 
Enibuit;  pndet  exacti  jam  tempom,  odit 
Pneteritos  fnedis  cum  religionibns  annos ! ") 

being  ashamed  of  the  errors,  superstitions,  heresies,  and 
impieties,  which  had  deturpated  the  face  of  the  church, 
looked  in  the  glass  of  Scripture  and  pure  antiquity;  and 
washed  away  those  stains  with  which  time  and  inadvertency, 
and  tyranny,  had  besmeared  her ;  and  being  thus  cleansed 
and  washed,  is  accused  by  the  Roman  parties  of  novelty, 
and  condemned,  because  she  refuses  to  run  into  the  same 
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excess  of  riot  and  deordinatton.  But  we  cannot  desenre 
Marne,  who  return  to  our  ancient  and  first  health,  by  pre- 
ferring anew  cure  before  an  old  sore"*. 

The  second  chapter  relates  to  those  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  Roman  church,  which  "  in  themselves,  or  in 
their  true  and  immediate  consequences,  direct  impieties  and 
give  warranty  to  a  wicked  life.'* 

In  this  part  of  his  work«  after  exposing  the  danger  of 
the  Romish  doctrines  as  to  the  legality  of  delaying  repent- 
ance ;  proving  the  inefBcacy  of  what  they  call  attrition,  and 
the  defective  estimate  which  they  make  of  that  contrition 
which  only  can  find  favour  with  God;  pointing  out  the 
practical  mischief  resulting  from  confession,  penance  and 
satisfaction^  as  now  used  by  them;  and  cross-examining 
and  comparing  the  various  and  contradictory  requisites 
which^  even  according  to  the  estimate  of  their  own  doctors^ 
are  necessary  to  make  indulgences  available ;  he  goes  on  to 
discuss*  their  erroneous  distinctions  between  mortal  and  venial 
sins ;  and  their  fancy  that  the  opinion  of  one  grave  doctor  is 
enough  to  make  a  mutter  of  faith  or  duty  **  probable.** 

He  here  instances  many  of  the  abominable  practical 
tenets  which  have,  on  this  pretence,  been  received,  or,  at 
least,  tolerated ;  the  cases  in  Toletanus,  noticed  by  Pascal,, 
that,  '^  if  a  nobleman  be  set  upon  and  may  escape  by  going 
away,  he  is  not  tied  to  it,  but  may  kill  him  that  intends  to 
strike  him  with  a  stick," — "  that  mortal  sins  become  venial 
when  done  in  the  violence  of  passion  or  drunkenness;'^ 
—  that  '^  it  is  lawful  for  a  man  to  expose  his  bastards  to  the 
hospital,  to  conceal  his  own  shame ;" — that  "  if  one  of  ft 
married  couple  falls  into  heresy,  the  marriage  is  dissolved^ 
and  the  other  may  marry  another  ;**  with  many  similar 
circumstances  of  horror  and  absurdity. 

Nor  can  it  be  pleaded,  he  observes,  in  any  of  these  cases,, 
that  such  an  opinion  is  but  the  private  opinion  of  one  or 
more  of  their  doctors.  This  would,  indeed,  in  an  article  of 
ikith,  be  an  insufficient  proof  of  the  opinion  of  the  church  in 
general;  but  as  a  rule  of  life,  and  in  questions  between  virtue 
and  vice,  it  is  their  own  avowed  and  general  principle^  that 

•  Vol.  z.  pp.  185, 186. 
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*'  a  private  opinion  of  any  one  grave  doctor  may  be  safely 
followed,  or  the  example  of  good  men."  Accordingly,  he 
observes,  **  if  an  evil  custom  get  amongst  men,  that  very 
custom  shall  legitimate  the  action,  and  Christ  is  not  your 
rule,  but  the  examples  of  them  that  live  with  you,  or  are  in 
your  eye  and  observation."  Those  who  shall  compare  these 
sections  with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  "  Lettres 
Provinciales,"  will  receive  no  small  share  both  of  amusement 
and  advantage ;  but  they  will  see  little  reason  to  postpone 
the  genius  of  Taylor  to  that  of  the  learned  and  witty  French- 
man. In  piety,  it  is  useless  and  unnecessary  to  compare 
such  men  as  they  were,  the  daily  conversation  of  each  of 
whom  was  elevated  above  the  world,  and  who  have  long 
since  met  in  peace  and  happiness  amid  the  quiet  shades 
of  paradise. 

The  following  sections  are  taken  up  with  discussing  the 
foreign  or  obsolete  language  of  the  Romish  prayers,  the 
idolatrous  nature  of  many  of  them;  the  strange  impiety  of 
their  system  of  exorcism ;  (where  he  goes  over  much  of  the 
same  ground  with  Reginald  Scott,  in  his  "  Discovery  of 
Witchcraft ;")  their  confidence  in  observances  merely  super- 
stitious and  unauthorized ;  their  reliance  on  the  "  opus 
**  operatum  '*  of  the  sacraments,  so  as  to  make  them  not  the 
**  instrument,"  but  *'  the  suppletory  of  virtue  ;"  their  direct 
idolatry  in  honouring  the  cross  and  certain  images,  even 
with  **  latria,"  or  the  highest  degree  of  worship  which  can 
be  paid  to  the  Deity.  And  he  winds  up  all  by  observing, 
that "  although  we  do  not  doubt,  but  that  the  goodness  of 
Ood  does  so  prevail  over  all  the  follies  and  malice  of  man- 
kind, that  there  are  in  the  Roman  communion  many  very 
good  Christians,  yet  they  are  not  such  as  they  are  Papists, 
but  by  something  that  is  higher  and  before  that,  something 
that  is  of  an  abstract  or  more  sublime  consideration.  And, 
(hough  the  good  people  amongst  them  are  what  they  are  by 
the  grace  and  goodness  of  God,  yet  by  all  or  any  of  these 
opinions  they  are  not  so  ;  but  the  very  best  suffer  diminution 
and  alloy  by  these  things  ;  and  very  many  are  wholly  sub- 
verted and  destroyed  p. 

In  the  last  chapter  he  returns  again  to  the  casuistry  of 

r  Vol.  X.  p.  t46. 
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the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  immoral  tendency  of  many  of 
her  doctrines,  more  particularly  those  which  teach  that  the 
pope  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  to  obtain  a. 
greater  good,  dispense  with  even  lawful  oaths,  and  the  most- 
solemn  and   innocent  engagements.     He  urges  also  the. 
exemption  pleaded  by  their  clergy  from  the  temporal  power  ; 
and  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  right  of  popes  to  excom* 
municate,  depose,  and  even  condemn  to  death,  heretical 
princes.    In  these  observations,  however,  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  thing  worth  particular  notice.     Enough 
may  have  been  already  said  to  prove  the  work  of  whidi. 
I  am  speaking  to  be,  for  its  length,  one  of  the  fullest  and 
ablest  expositions  of  the  errors  of  popery,  and  to  place  ^ 
Jeremy  Taylor  on  as  high  an  elevation  among  controversial, 
as  among  devotional  and  practical  writers. 

The  second  part  of  the  ''  Dissuasive  from  Popery  ^  was 
written  in  vindication  of  the  former  from  the  attacks  of  two. 
priests,  White  and  Serjeant,  the  latter  of  whom,  more  parti- 
cularly, he  severely  chastises  in  the  Introduction,  for  the 
slighting  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  Scripture,  and 
the  absurd  and  illogical  character  of  many  of  his  objections* 
In  the  same  place,  he  discusses,  at  considerable  length  aad: 
with  much  acuteness,  the  nature  and  real  value  of  tradition, 
and  he  exposes  the  Romish  notion  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
fathers,  laying  down  some  admirable  rules  for  the  mannev: 
in  which  their  authority  may  be  used  in  the  interpretatioii  of 
Scripture,  and  in  ascertaining  the  sense  of  the  church  at  the 
times  in  which  they  respectively  flourished.  He  concludes^, 
that  Mr.  Serjeant  and  his  party  were,  in  truth,  the  men  that 
ivent  on  no  adequate  grounds  :  that  "  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
there  is  no  '  sure  footing,'  no  certain  acknowledged  rule  of 
faith ;  but,  while  they  call  for  an  assent  above  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  the  thing,  they  have  no  warrant  beyond  the 
greatest  uncertainty." 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  two  books,  each  containing; 
several  sections.  In  the  first  he  treats  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "  church,"  under  which  he  includes  not  the  clergy 
only,  nor  a  small  part  of  them,  but  the  great  body  of  ber 
lievers.  He  shows,  that  even  those  assemblies,  which,  under 
the  name  of  '*  general  councils,"  have  passed  for  repre- 
sentatives of  the  church,  were,  in  ancient  times,  composed 
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not  of  bishops  only,  but  other  eminent  clergymen^  and,  not  in- 
freqaently,  of  laymen ;  and  he  examines,  in  a  veiy  free  tone, 
and  one  which,  in  many  instances,  reminds  us  oi  the  better 
parts   of  Jortin, — the  slight  claims  which   most  of  those 
councils  have  had  to  pass  for  oecumenical ;  the  variable  aod- 
capricious  distinctions  which  the  Church  of  Rome  has  made 
in  the  different  degrees  of  authority  which  she  ascribes  to 
different  councils,  and  the  vague,  and,  in  some  cases,  impoa- 
sible  tests  which  she  proposes  of  their  validity.     He  then 
proceeds  to  the  decisions  of  the  popes,  proving  from  the 
innumerable  contradictions  of  those  briefs  themselves,  from, 
the  impossibility  which  their  own  canonists  mutually  allow, 
of  knowing  which  is  the  true  pope,  when  there  are  different; 
pretenders  to  the  see ;  or  whether  he  that  is  acknowledged  - 
pope  may  not  have  vitiated  his  election  by  simony,  heresy ; 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantine  the  Second,  defect  of  holy 
orders,  how  hard  it  may  be  for  a  Roman  Catholic,   even 
on  the  received  principles  of  his  faith,  to  determine  whether 
he  is  in  the  church  or  no,  or  what  head  he  ought  to  follow. 
And,  after  examining  and  exposing,  in  a  striking  peroration,, 
the  fifteen  marks  of  the  true  church  proposed  by  Bellar-; 
mine,  he  concludes  with  exhorting  them  to  demonstrate  their : 
church,  if  they  can,  "  in  the  prescript  of  the  law,  of  the  pror 
phets,  of  the  Psalms,  of  the  evangelists,  and  all  the  canonical 
authorities  of  the  holy  books  ^." 

Having  thus  shown  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  guides 
relied  on  by  the  Romish  church,  he  now  proceeds  to  show, 
in  his  second  chapter,  the  sufficiency  of  the  sacred  volume 
as  a  guide  to  salvation. 

To  prove  that  the  Si^riptures  are  the  only  rule  of  faith 
acknowledged  by  antiquity,  he  pleads  the  testimonies  of. 
almost  all  the  most  considerable  ecclesiastical  writers,  and, 
the  very  name  of  canon  or  ''  rule,*'  which  the  universal . 
church  has  given  to  the  Bible.     *'  The  word  itself,"  he  ob- 
serves, **  ends  this  inquiry  ;  for  it  cannot  be  a  canon,  if  any 
thing  be  put  to  it  or  taken  from  it,  said  St.  Basil,  St.  Chry« 
sostom,  and  Varinus." 

The  pretence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
the  Romanists  have  always  urged,  and   which  some  Pro- 
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testants,  to  answer  a  temporary  purpose,  have,  sometimes, 
too  largely  asserted,  —  he  answers  by  the  declarations  of 
Cyril,  Chrysostom,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Athanasius,  and 
Augustine;  confining  the  h(noirra  to  such   points  alone  as 
are    not  necessary  to    salvation ;    stating  the  rule  of  anti- 
quity that  Scripture  is  to  be  expounded  by  Scripture;  and 
that,  though  God  has  given  other  helps  in  the  appointment 
and  preservation  of  an  order  of  men  as  guides  of  souls,  yet 
these  last  are  bound  to  draw  all  their  doctrines  from  this 
single  and  sacred  fountain.     A  very  interesting  and  amusing 
chapter  on  "  Traditions  "  follows,  in  which  he  proves  that  no 
necessary  article  of  faith  depends  on  tradition  alone ;  except 
it  be  that  which  is,  in  the  first  instance,  necessary  to  the 
reception  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  the  tradition  that 
they  are  the  word  of  God,  and  a  sufficient  guide  to  heaven. 
Of  the  particulars  which  Cardinal  Perron,  and  others, 
have  pretended  to  rest  on  tradition   only,   he  shows  that 
(1.)  The  Trinity  may  be  proved  from  Scripture,  and  was  so 
proved  at  the  Nicene  council.    That  (2.)  for  the  baptism  of 
infants  there  is,  at  least,  a  strong  presumption  from  the  words 
and  analogy  of  Scripture  ;  and  that,  after  all,  as  he  seems  to 
account  it,  it  is  hardly  an  essential  of  salvation.    The  validity 
of  the  baptism  of  heretics,  which  is  instanced  (3.)  could 
never,  he  says,  have  been  doubted,  if  men  had  duly  weighed 
the  commission  which  Christ  gave  to  all  ministers  of  his 
religion.    (4.)  The  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  both  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  treats  with  little  ceremony,  as  an 
obscure  and  doubtful  question,  which  cannot  be  esteemed  a 
necessary  article  of  faith,  without  damning  all  the  eastern 
churches  ;  but  which  may,  nevertheless,  be  probably  shown 
from  the  sacred  writings.    (5.)  The  observation  of  the  Lord's 
day  he  denies  to  be  an  article  of  faith,  or  essentially  neces- 
sary doctrine;  regarding  it  as  a  matter  of  discipline  and 
external  rite,  and  so  far  from  being  a  successor  or  substitute 
for  the  Jewish  sabbath,  (which  was  done  away  with  entirely 
in  the  abolition  of  the  Mosaic  law),  that  both  days  were,  at 
first,  kept  by  the  Christians  with  equal  reverence ;  yet "  both 
with  liberty,  but  with  intuition  to  the  avoiding  offences,  and 
the  interests  of  religion." — He  observes,  however,  it  may  be 
abundantly  proved  from  Scripture,  that  there  should  be  some 
time  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God ;  and  ''  that 
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4he  circumstances  of  religion  are  in  the  power  of  the  pre- 
sidents of  religion ;  and  then  it  will  followcfrom  Scripture, 
that  the  apostles^  or  their  successors,  or  whoever  did  appoint 
the  Sunday  festival,  had  not  only  great  reason  but  full 
authority '." 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  many  instances  of  alleged  tra- 
ditions of  contradictory  import, — of  inherent  absurdity,  and 
of  dates  notoriously  modem.  He  lays  down,  as  a  proper  cri- 
terion in  all  such  controversies,  the  well-known  canon  of 
Vincentius  Lirinensis ;  and,  by  the  application  of  this  rule, 
arrives  at  the  consequence  that  ^*  all  the  doctrines  of  faith 
and  good  life  are  contained  in  the  plain  places  of  Scripture ; 
and  besides  it  there  are,  and  there  can  be,  no  articles  of 
faith/' 

The  same  topic  he  discusses  in  the  two  following  chapters, 
to  nearly  the  same  effect,  and  employing  nearly  the  same 
arguments  as  he  had  done  in  his  "  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;" 
establishing  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  the  only  necessary  rule 
of  beUef,  and  exposing,  with  considerable  energy,  the  mon- 
strous power  assumed  by  the  court  of  Rome,  of  introducing 
into  the  confessions  of  the  church  new  articles  of  faith,  and 
altering  and  suppressing  the  Catholic  doctiine.  That  they 
claim  and  exert  such  a  power  he  proves  by  the  writings  of 
their  own  doctors;  —  by  the  alterations  which  they  have 
UQtoriously  introduced  in  the  practice  and  professions  of 
the  ancient  church ;  —  by  the  frauds  and  pretended  miracles 
to  which  they  have  recurred  in  order  to  establish  such 
novelties;  frauds  which  have  been,  in  many  instances,  ac- 
knowledged, with  shame,  by  their  own  ablest  partizans ;  and 
miracles  which,  by  the  common  testimony  of  Scripture  and 
the  ancient  fathers,  however  pretended,  ought  to  be  of  no 
force  to  establish  a  doctrine  against  Scripture  and  the 
consent  of  antiquity.  In  the  sixth  section  he  proceeds  still 
further  to  make  good  his  charge  by  a  curious  history  of 
ezpurgatory  indices  ;  and,  in  the  seventh,  he  charges  them, 
that,  *'  having  done  these  things  to  propagate  their  new  doc- 
trines, and  to  suppress  those  which  are  more  ancient  and 
catholic;  they  are  so  implacably  angry  at  all  that  dissent 
from  them,  that  they  only  kill  them,  where  they  have  power, 
but  damn^them  all,  so  £Etr  as  their  sentence  can  prevail." 

» P.  457. 
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This  is  a  very  impressive  and  interesting  chapter.  He 
shows  the  uncVi^^i^n  spirit  of  such  a  procedure  by  the  fact 
that  God  has  reserved  all  judgment  to  himself;  that  his 
mercy  absolves  many  persons  who,  in  his  just  judgment, 
were  condemned ;  and  that  it  becomes  a  Christian  to  act> 
therefore,  on  the  principle  generally  adopted  by  Protestants, 
and  to  judge  no  man's  person,  far  less  any  states  of  men. 

"  Besides  these  things,"  he  proceeds,  '*  there  is  a  strange 
spring  and  secret  principle  in  every  man's  understanding, 
that  it  is  oftentimes  turned  about  by  such  impulses  of  which 
no  man  can  give  any  account.  We  all  remember  a  most 
wonderful  instance  of  it,  in  the  disputation  between  the  two 
Reynolds,  John  and  William ;  the  former  of  which  being  a 
Papist  and  the  latter  a  Protestant,  met  and  disputed  with  a 
purpose  to  confute  and  to  convert  each  other,  and  so  they 
did :  for  those  arguments  which  were  used  prevailed  fully 
against  their  adversary,  and  yet  did  not  prevail  with  them- 
selves.    The  Papist  turned  Protestant,  and  the  Protestant 

became  a  Papist,  and  so  remained  to  their  dying  day." 

*'  But,  further  yet,  he  [the  consistent  Protestant]  considers 
the  natural  and  regular  infirmities  of  mankind ;  and  God 
considers  them  much  more.  He  knows  that  in  man  there  is 
nothing  admirable  but  his  ignorance  and  his  weakness ;  his 
prejudices,  and  the  infallible  certainty  of  being  deceived  in 
many  things;  he  sees  that  wicked  men  oftentimes  know 
much  more  than  very  good  men ;  and  that  the  understanding 
is  not  of  itself  considerable  in  morality,  and  effects  nothing 
in  rewards  and  punishments:  it  is  the  will  only  that  rules 
man,  and  can  obey  God.  He  sees,  and  deplores  it,  that 
many  men  study  hard  and  understand  little ;  that  they  dis* 
pute  earnestly,  and  understand  not  one  another  at  all ;  that 
affections  creep  in  so  certainly  and  mingle  with  their  arguing, 
that  the  argument  is  lost,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  con- 
flict of  two  adversaries'  affections ;  that  a  man  is  so  willing, 
so  easy,  so  ready  to  believe  what  makes  for  his  opinion ;  so 
hard  to  understand  an  argument  against  himself;  that  it  is 
plain  it  is  tlie  principle  within,  not  the  argument  without, 
that  determines  him.  He  observes  also,  that  all  the  worlds 
(a  few  individuals  excepted),  are  unalterably  determined  Uy 
the  religion  of  their  country,  of  their  family,  of  their  society;* 
that  there  is  never  any  considerable  change  made,  but  what 
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18  made  by  war  and  empire^  by  fear  and  hope.  He  remem- 
bersy  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  Jesuit  of  the  Dominican 
opinion,  or  a  Dominican  (until  of  late,)  of  the  Jesuit;  but 
every  order  gives  laws  to  the  understanding  of  their  novices, 
and  they  never  change.  He  considers  there  is  such  ambi- 
guity in  words,  by  which  all  lawgivers  express  their  meaning ; 
that  there  is  such  abstruseness  in  mysteries  of  religion,  that 
some  things  are  so  much  too  high  for  us,  that  we  cannot 
understand  them  rightly;  and  yet  they  are  so  sacred  and 
concerning,  that  men  will  think  they  are  bound  to  look  into 
them  as  far  as  they  can  ;  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  quickly 
go  too  far,  where  no  understanding,  if  it  were  fitted  for  it, 
could  go  far  enough  ;  but  in  these  things  it  will  be  hard  not 
to  be  deceived ;  since  our  words  cannot  rightly  express  those 
things ;  that  there  is  such  variety  of  human  understandings, 
that  men's  faces  differ  not  so  much  as  their  souls ;  and  that, 
if  there  were  not  so  much  difficulty  in  things,  yet  they  could 
not  but  be  variously  apprehended  by  several  men  :  and  then, 
considering  that,  in  twenty  opinions,  it  may  be,  not  one  of 
ihem  is  true ;" — **  and  every  man  is  too  apt  to  overvalue  his 
own  opinion, — and  as  he  loves  those  that  think  as  he  does, 
80  he  is  ready  to  hate  them  that  do  not ;  and  then,  secretly, 
from  wishing  evil  to  him,  he  is  apt  to  believe  that  evil  wUl 
come,  and  that  it  is  just  it  should :  and,  by  this  time  the 
opinion  is  troublesome,  and  puts  other  men  on  their  guard 
against  it,  and  then,  while  passion  reigns,  and  reason  is 
modest  and  patient  and  talks  not  loud  like  a  storm,  victory 
is  more  regarded  than  truth,  and  men  call  God  into  the 
party ;  and  his  judgments  are  used  for  arguments,  and  the 
dnreatenings  of  Scripture  are  snatched  up  in  haste,  and  men 
throw  *'  arrows,  fire-brands,  and  death,''  and  by  this  time  all 
the  world  is  in  an  uproar.  All  this,  and  a  thousand  things 
more,  the  EngUsh  Protestants  considering,  deny  not  their 
communion  to  any  Christian  who  desires  it,  and  believes  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  and  is  of  the  religion  of  the  four  first  general 
councils  ;  they  hope  well  of  all  that  live  well ;  they  receive 
into  their  bosom  all  true  believers  of  what  church  soever ; 
and  for  tliem  that  err,  they  instruct  them,  and  then  leave 
them  to  their  own  liberty  to  stand  or  fall  before  their  own 


master  *." 
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Such  were  the  latest  opinions  (for  this,  as  I  have  already 
elsewhere  observed,  was  the  latest  work,)  of  the  author  of 
the  *'  Liberty  of  Prophesying ;"  and  so  for,  I  repeat,  was  he, 
when  himself  in  possession  of  power  and  dignity,  from 
renouncing  or  obscuring  his  own  previous  sentiments. 

Of  the  remaining  sections  of  the  work,  a  less  exact 
account  may  be  sufficient. 

In  the  ninth  section  he  goes  on  to  urge,  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  '^  teaches  as  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men ;" 
and  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh,  with  which  the  firat  book  con- 
cludes, he  discusses  the  topic  of  auricular  confession,  at  greater 
length,but  to  nearly  the  same  purport  with  the  language  which 
he  had  held  in  his  sermon  on  the  Gunpowder  Treason.  —  The 
second  book,  which  is  divided  into  seven  sections,  is  occupied 
in  making  good,  and  extending  the  arguments  employed  in 
the  first  part  of  the  Dissuasive, — on  the  subjects  of  Indul- 
gences ;  Purgatory ;  Transubstantiation ;  the  Half  Communion ; 
Service  in  an  unknown  Tongue ;  the  Worship  of  Images ; 
and  Picturing  God  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Trinity. — 
These  subjects  he  may  be  almost  said  to  have  exhausted. 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  has  accumulated  on  each  a 
vast  body  of  various  and  recondite  information,  applied  to 
the  point  in  question  with  great  acuteness  and  good  senses 
and  conveyed  in  very  easy  and  spirited  language.  On  the 
whole,  though  it  is  no  more  than  natural  and  reasonable, 
that  essays  which  apply  to  the  daily  actions,  and  the  necessary 
belief  of  all  Christians,  should  be  preferred,  in  the  daily 
studies  of  the  greater  number,  to  those  which  have  reference 
to  subordinate  distinctions,  and  lead  us  through  the  thorny 
mazes  of  controversy  ;  yet,  as  specimens  of  talent  aa4 
acquirement,  the  two  Dissuasives  are,  I  conceive,  n^ot 
inferior  to  any  of  iiis  most  popular  productions ;  and  it  is 
even  possible,  that  they  will  be  read  by  many  with  lesf 
weariness,  an^l  a  more  sustained,  though  a  different  kind 
of  pleasure,  than  the  uxuningled  and  almost  interminably 
wilderness  of  sweets,  which  characterizes  his  earlier  and  less 
argumentative  writings. 

Nor  are  they  only  those  immediately  intej^ested  in  the  dii^ 
putes  between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  who 
may  find  themselves  amused  and  instructed  by  the  manner  ii^ 
which  Taylor  discusses  them,  and  derive  abundant  informa* 
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tioDy  and  rational  entertainment,  from  the  two  parts  of  the  Dia-r 
suasiye.  Whoever  takes  a  pleasure  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity,  and  of  the  human  mind;  in  tracing  the  progress 
from  small  beginnings,  of  the  most  extensive  and  portentous 
changes ;  in  estimating  the  amount  of  those  corruptions 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  from  various  causes,  have 
been  introduced  into  doctrines  and  practices  the  most  simple 
and  sacred ;  and  in  observing,  nevertheless,  even  amid  the 
greatest  spread  of  those  corruptions,  how  strangely  the 
providence  of  God  has  raised  up  eminent  persons  to  bear 
witness  against  them;  —  will  find  the  time  very  profitably 
and  agreeably  employed,  which  he  bestows  on  Taylor's 
controversial  writings. 

There  is  a  trifling  error  in  the  beginning  of  his  introduction 
to  the  second  part,  which  would,  in  another  person,  hav^ 
been  hardly  worth  notice;  but  which  I  should  not  have 
expected  to  meet  with  in  one,  who,  like  Taylor,  had  paid  a 
more  than  common  attention  to  the  works  of  the  Rabbins* 

"  When  our  blessed  Saviour,"  he  tells  us,  *'  was  casting 
out  the  evil  spirit  from  the  poor  demoniac  in  the  Gospel,  he 
asked  his  name,  and  he  answered,  *  My  name  is  Legion,  for 
we  are  many.'  — >  Legion  is  a  Roman  word,  and  signifies  an 
army,  as  Roman  signifies  Catholic',"  &c.  It  is  singular 
that  he  had  overlooked  the  fact,  that  *^  legion"  among  the 
Jews,  was  the  name  usually  given  to  the  individual  who 
commanded  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  and  answered,  in  fact, 
to  "  general,"  or  *'  colonel."  It  was  therefore  properly 
assumed  by  the  single  spirit  who  spoke  in  the  name  of  the 
rest,  and  exercised  authority  over  them ;  whereas,  had  i% 
been  used  as  a  noun  of  multitude,  it  would  have  been,  not 
"  my  name,"  but  "  ours."  —  The  observation  is  of  some  use^ 
in  clearing  up  an  expression  of  Scripture ;  but  Taylor's  witti- 
cism will,  in  consequence,  fall  to  the  ground". 

In  his  Great  Exemplar,  while  commenting  on  the  second 
commandment,  he  had  said,  '^  God  forbade  to  the  Jews  the 
very  having  and  making  images  and  representments,  nQ% 
only  of  the  true  God,  or  of  false  and  imaginary  deities,  bat 
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of  visible  creatures  '."  In  the  second  part  of  the  Dissuasivey 
he  says,  on  the  contrary,  — ''  Neither  the  second  command- 
ment, nor  the  ancient  fathers  in  their  commentaries  on  them, 
did  absolutely  prohibit  all  making  of  images ;  but  all  that 
was  made  for  religious  worship,  and  in  order  to  adoration, 
according  as  it  is  expressed  in  him,  who,  among  the  Jews, 
collected  the  negative  precepts  which  Arias  Montanus  trans- 
lated into  Latin ;  the  second  of  which  is,  '  signum  cultfis 
causa  ne  facito ;'  the  third,  *  simulachrum  divinum  nullo 
|Mtcto  conflato ;'  the  fourth,  *  signa  religiosa  nulla  ex  materia 
facito  ^"' 

Of  the  two  opinions,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  latter  is  shown,  by  the  brazen  serpent  of  Moses, 
and  by  the  cherubim,  oxen,  and  lions  of  Solomon,  to  be  the 
ancient  and  true  explication  of  the  second  commandment. 

The  letters  to  persons  seduced  or  tempted  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,  are  not  ill  adapted  to  their  object,  but  oifer  nothing 
which  calls  for  particular  observation  here.  One  which 
accompanies  them,  and  stands  second  in  the  series,  to  a  lady 
converted  from  the  Church  of  Rome  to  that  of  England,  is, 
however,  highly  characteristic  of  its  author,  as  endeavouring 
to  recal  the  attention  of  his  pupil  from  polemics,  to  practicid 
religion  and  morality,  and  evincing  that  he  had  been  chiefly 
anxious  to  make  her  a  Protestant,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
more  pure,  more  holy,  more  eminently  Christian,  in  pro- 
portion as  her  mode  of  faith  was  rational  and  apostolical. 

The  '*  Discourse  of  Confirmation,"  is  preceded  by  a 
dedication  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  in  which  the  author,  after 
some  lamentations  over  the  dilapidated  and  divided  state  of 
the  Irish  church,  advances,  with  apparent  approbation,  a 
whimsical  fancy  of  ''  some  wise  and  good  men,*'  that, 
*'  when  baptized  Christians  are  confirmed  and  solemnly 
blessed  by  the  bishop,  then  it  is,  that  a  special  angel-guardian 
is  appointed  to  keep  their  souls  from  the  assaults  of  the 
Spirits  of  darkness."  —  This  solemn  trifling  (for,  in  our 
profound  ignorance  of  the  world  of  spirits,  it  is  nothing 
more),  is  not  calculated  to  give  a  very  advantageous  im- 
pression of  the  work  which  it  introduces;  and,  in  fact,  I 
cannot  consider  it  as  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  genius. 

■  Vol.  iii.  p.  14.  »  Vol.  xi.  p.  153. 
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In  the  introductioDf  however,  is  a  pasisage  of  no  common^ 
eloquence,  — where,  while  describing  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  supplied  to  Christians,  he  compares  the  new 
to  the  old  creation,  and  describes  the  Spirit  as  a  second 
time  **  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters."  —  *'  By  him 
we  live,  in  him  we  walk,  by  his  aids  we  pray,  by  his  emotions 
we  desire :  we  breathe,  and  sigh,  and  groan,  by  him :  he 
helps  in  aU  our  infirmities,  and  he  gives  us  all  our  strengths  r 
he  reveals  mysteries  to  us,  and  teaches  us  all  our  duties: 
he  stirs  us  up  to  holy  desires,  and  he  actuates  those  desires: 
he  maketh  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure'." 

The  work  itself  consists  of  seven  sections,  in  which  he 
iradertakes  to  prove,  the  divine  institution  of  the  rite  of 
confirmation ; — its  perpetuity ;— its  practice  by  the  primitive 
churches; — its  exclusive  administration  by  bishops^ — its 
essential  parts,  which  he  defines  to  be  prayer  and  imposition 
of  hands ; — its  blessed  effects,  and  the  preparation  necessary 
for  it. 

To  show  that  confirmation  is  a  divinely  instituted  rite, 
and  to  be  proved  firom  Scripture,  he  alleges,  first,  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  our  Lord,  not  during,  but  after  his 
baptism ;  and  secondly,  the  words  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus, 
declaring  the  necessity  of  baptism,  **  by  water  and  the 
Spirit/' 

Neither  of  these  ean,  as  I  conceive,  be  esteemed  conclu-f 
sive.  The  former  is  no  more  an  example  for  Christians, 
than  any  other  of  the  long  train  of  wonders  and  displays  of 
supernatural  power,  which  accompanied  and  established  his 
divine  mission,  can  be  said  to  be  examples  to  us.  —  If  it 
proved  any  thing  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  initiating 
new  members  into  his  mystical  body,  it  would  rather  prove 
that  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was,  without  any  further 
outward  ceremony,  to  be  a  necessary  consequence  of  bap- 
tism ;  and  this,  in  fact,  is  all  which  those 'expressions  of  the 
lathers  can  be  fairly  said  to  imply,  which  Taylor  quotes  as 
agreeing  in  his  application  of  the  miracle. 

The  second  is,  at  first  sight,  more  plausible,  since  our 
Saviour  is,  throughout  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  im- 
pressing on  the  mind  of  the  Jewish  elder,  the  necessity  of 
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an  entrance  into  his  religion,  by  the  public  and  usual  rites 
of  initiation.  But  the  fact  that  confirmation  was  really  one 
of  those  rites,  will  yet  remain  to  be  proved;  and,  as  regenerar 
tion  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  the 
consequences  of  baptism,  by  itself,  and  even  where  no 
confirmation  is  superadded, — the  expression  is  more  naturally 
understood,  and  has  been,  in  fact,  so  understood  by  the 
greater  part  of  orthodox  commentators,  as  merely  declaratory 
of  the  spiritual  benefits  which  were  to  follow  the  external 
rite  of  water. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  dangerous  consequence  attendant  on 
both  Taylor's  arguments,  that,  by  limiting  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  confirmation,  he  makes  baptism,  taken  by 
itself,  of  none  effect,  or,  at  most,  of  no  further  effect, 
than  as  a  decent  and  necessary  introduction  to  that  whicb 
would  be,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  main  and  distinctive 
consignation  of  a  Christian.  To  this  objection  Taylor  him- 
self was  not  insensible ;  and  he  endeavours  to  escape  from 
it,  by  a  still  more  dangerous  admission,  that  confirmation  is, 
really,  as  generally  necessary  as  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  is,  in  fact,  to  contradict  the  express  doctrine 
of  our  church,  and  formally  to  elevate  it  to  the  rank  of  # 
sacrament  \  How  little  he  is  borne  out  in  such  doctrines 
by  the  figurative  expressions  of  the  fathers,  when  speaking  rf 
baptiimal  regeneration,  will  appear  from  a  reference  ^ven  to 
those  passages  on  which  he  relies.  And  how  unnecessa^ 
such  a  novel  hypothesis  is  to  the  obligation  and  importance 
of  the  ceremony  in  question,  may  appear  from  the  far  better 
arguments  which  he  afterwards  produces  in  its  favour ;  froni 
the  known  practice  of  the  apostles,  in  the  case  of  the  Samar 
ritan  converts ;  and  from  the  fact,  that  imposition  of  handg 
is  classed  by  St.  Paul  among  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
Christianity  ^ 

That  confirmation  was  not  a  temporary  rite,  or  to  lose  its 
inward  and  ordinary  blessing  when  the  visible  and  miraculous 
gifts  were  withdrawn,  which,  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
attended  it,  he  proves  from  the  analogy  of  other  external 
rites,  which  had  equally,  in  the  first  ages,  extraordinaiy 
effects  and  miraculous  consignations,  but  which,  as  in  the 
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case  of  preaching,  prayer,  8tc.,  are  allowed  by  all  parties  to 
be  still  necessary,  though  such  obvious  and  wonderful  fruits 
are  no  longer  to  be  anticipated  from  them. 

The  ordinary  and  internal  graces  of  the  Spirit  are  promised, 
as  he  observes,  to  all  ages  of  the  church ;  and  though  our 
consignation  is  by  a  secret  power,  and  the  work  is  within,  — 
'^  k  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  external  rite  is  not 
also  intended,"  wherever  that  consignation  is  spoken  of  in 
Scripture. 

"  For  the  rite  is  so  wholly  for  the  mystery,  and  the 
outward  for  the  inward,  and  yet,  by  the  outward,  God  so 
usually  and  regularly  gives  the  inward,  that  as  no  man  is  to 
vely  upon  the  external  ministry,  as  if  the  *  opus  operatum'' 
would  do  the  whole  duty;  so  no  man  is  to  neglect  the 
external,  because  the  internal  is  the  more  principal.  The 
miatake  in  this  particular  hath  caused  great  contempt  of 
the  sacraments  and  rituals  of  the  church,  and  is  the  ground 
of  the  Socinian  errors  in  these  questions  ^." 

That  it  was  the  uniform  custom  of  the  primitive  church, 
and  every  where  (except,  perhaps,  in  Egypt,  where  he  does 
not  aatisiactorily  get  rid  of  a  strong  testimony  of  St. 
Ambrose,)  confined  to  the  ministration  of  the  bishop  alone ; 
that  the  essential  parts  of  the  rite  are  prayer,  and  imposition 
of  hands,  —  and  that  the  use  of  oil,  though  very  ancient,  is 
of  ecclesiastical  institution  only,  he  proves .  with  sufficient 
clearness  in  the  three  following  sections.  In  the  sixth,  he 
d>ly,  though  in  a  simple  and  unambitious  style,  states  the 
^ritual  benefits  of  which  confirmation  is  the  outward  and 
appointed  means,  —  and,  in  the  last,  discusses  the  proper  age 
ttid  preparation  for  the  ceremony. 

In  speaking  of  the  proper  age  of  candidates,  he  holds  an 
opinion  at  variance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  is  seldom  to  admit  them  to  the  solemn  rite, 
till  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  recommends  receiving  them  much  earlier,  —  *^  the 
sooner  the  better,  I  mean,  after  that  reason  begins  to  dawn;" 
provided  only  that  "  the  children  be  catechized,  and  well 
instructed  in  the  fundamentals  of  religion." 

He  proceeds,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  of  the 
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ancient  custom  of  catechizing,  in  which  he  observes,  by  the 
way,  that  what  is  called  exorcism,  in  the  ancient  church,  was 
not^  as  is  vulgarly  supposed,  an  attempt  to  eject  the  devil 
out  of  innocent  children,  but  that  the  exorcist  was  only 
another  word  for  catechist;  —  and  he  then  winds  up  his 
argument  with  a  short  and  energetic  peroration,  on  the 
blessings  derived  from,  and  the  obligations  attached  to,  an 
attendance  on  the  rite  which  he  has  thus  vindicated. 

On  the  whole,  the  learning  and  piety  of  this  little  tract 
are  not  unworthy  of  Taylor,  and  he  deserves,  at  least,  the 
praise  of  having  made  out  his  point  satisfactorily.  But, 
except  this  learning  and  this  piety,  there  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
any  thing  else  in  the  Essay  on  Confirmation,  which  would 
mark  it  as  his  writing.  He  has  not,  indeed,  slept  over  his 
task ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  has  drawn  his  bow  to  the 
full  extent  of  his  usual  force  and  vigour.  And  we  shall  be, 
perhaps,  the  more  struck  with  this  inferiority,  if  we  compare 
it  with  the  little  Essay  on  Friendship,  which  follows  next  in 
the  present  series,  and  which  may  be  considered,  without 
impropriety,  as  the  earliest  of  his  casuistic  writings. 

Of  the  lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed  I  have  already 
spoken ;  and  she,  certainly,  deserves  some  credit  for  having 
suggested  such  a  theme  to  Taylor,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
calculated,  more  than  most  others,  to  elicit  the  fires  of  his 
peculiar  eloquence.  It  was  a  topic,  also,  on  which  his  good 
sense  and  practical  wisdom  (of  which  qualities  few  men  of 
equal  genius  have  had  a  larger  share),  were  likely  to  furnish 
very  valuable  rules,  for  the  maintenance  of  afiection  in  its 
just  temper ;  for  the  increase  and  preservation  of  our  interest 
in  the  breast  of  the  beloved  individual ;  and  for  the  subjection 
and  devotion  of  even  our  best  and  strongest  feelings,  to  that 
common  Father,  from  whom  all  pure  afiection  flows.— - 
Accordingly,  he  has  produced  a  splendid  and  powerful  essay, 
which,  though  the  fair  and  enthusiastic  Orinda  should  seem 
to  have  preferred  the  forgotten  one  of  Mr.  Francis  Finch, 
will  not  appear,  to  the  generality  of  readers,  to  derogate 
from  the  high  character  of  his  greater  and  more  laboured 
performances. 

He  begins,  however,  with  a  paradox,  of  which  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  does  not  rest  on  a  quibble.  He  tells  his  cor- 
respondent, that  friendship,  in  the  sense  under  which  we 
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commonly  use  the  tenn,  — ''  is  not  so  much  as  named  in 
die  New  Testament  ;**  and  he  accounts  for  this,  by  sayii^g, 
that  '*  the  greatest  love,  and  the  greatest  usefulness,  and  the 
most  open  communication,  and  the  noblest  sufferings,  and 
the  most  exemplar  faithfulness,  and  the  severest  truth,  and 
the  heartiest  counsel,  and  the  greatest  union  of  mind,  of 
which  brave  men  and  women  are  capable,"  are,  under  the 
Christian  term  of  charity,  potentially  due  from  us  to  all 
mankind,  and  directly,  therefore,  opposed  to  that  aifection, 
which  is  '*  like  the  sun  peeping  through  a  chink,'*  or  *'  his 
beams  drawn  into  the  centre  of  a  burning  glass." 

That  charity,  in  this  sense,  is  not  friendship,  is  most 
trae,  since  it  is  the  general  principle  of  affection,  of  which 
friendship  is  an  application  to  particular  instances,  in  com- 
pliam^  with  that  imperfection  of  our  nature,  and  those 
circumstances  of  society,  which  limit  our  active  affections^ 
and  our  confidential  intercourse  (like  our  alms,  and  our 
personal  intercessions),  to  those  with  whom  we  are  brought 
in  contact,  and  who  only  are,  therefore,  susceptible  of  our 
service  or  our  tenderness. 

But  this  limitation,  and  particular  application  of  thci 
eommon  principle,  he  himself  allows  to  be  natural  and 
necessary  ;  and  he  admits,  that  the  good  and  glorious  Person, 
who,  in  his  human  nature,  has  given  us  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  best  application  and  employment  of  all  our 
natural  affections,  has  left  us  instances,  in  his  own  conduct, 
of  that  condensed  and  distinctive  love,  which  he  felt,  for 
one  of  the  apostles,  in  a  greater  degree,  than  for  the  remain- 
ing eleven,  and  for  the  family  of  Lazarus,  more  than  for  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  believed  on  him. 

This,  which  the  Christian  Scriptures  call  chariiy,  as 
being  a  particular  application  of  the  general  grace,  he  admits, 
in  philosophy,  is  called  '*  friendshipj"  But  if  the  thing  be 
named,  though  under  a  different  term,  in  the  New  Testament, 
bia  assertion,  that  it  does  not  occur,  must  resolve  itself  into 
a  quibble  only.  And,  in  fact,  though  we  have  translated 
AyMTou,  and  ayavn,  perhaps,  too  indiscriminately,  by  the 
common  and  genuine  term  of  '*  love,"  and  the  almost 
technical  term  of  "  charity," — it  would  be  easy  to  show, 
not  only  that  the  corresponding  word  in  Hebrew  is  applied 
to  the  ^'  friendship"  of  David  and  Jonathan,  but  that  ayawam 
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is  used  in  the  New  Testament,  as  strictly  synonymous 
with  the  proper  Greek  term  of  friendship,  fthiu,  and  that  it 
is  applied,  both  there,  and  in  the  classical  writers,  to  express 
not  only  "  love"  in  its  exalted  sense,  but  a  much  slighter 
degree  of"  liking,"  or  "  approbation**." 

His  doctrine,  however,  that  friendship  is  the  application  to 
a  particular  person,  of  the  love  which,  but  for  the  weakness 
of  our  nature,  we  should  feel  for  all,  is  strictly  philosophical, 
as  well  as  Christian  ;  and  there  are  few  passages  in  his  woiks 
more  characteristic,  more  appropriate,  or  more  beautiful, 
than  the  following  illustration  of  the  general  principle. 

"  Thus,  the  sun  is  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  he  is 
indifferent  [impartial]  to  the  negro,  or  the  cold  Russian ;  to 
them  that  dwell  under  the  line,  [qu.  Pole  ?]  and  them  that 
stand  near  the  tropics ;  the  scalded  Indian,  or  the  poor  boy 
that  shakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Riphean  hills.  But  the  flexures 
of  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  the  conveniency  of  abode,  and 
the  approaches  to  the  north  and  south  respectively,  change 
Ae  emanations  of  his  beams;  not  that  they  do  not  pass 
always  from  him,  but  that  they  are  not  equally  received 
below;  but  by  periods  and  changes,  by  little  inlets  and 
reflections,  they  receive  what  they  can.  And  some  have 
only  a  dark  day  and  a  long  night  from  him;  snows  and 
white  cattle ;  a  miserable  life,  and  a  perpetual  harvest  of 
catarrhs  and  consumptions;  apoplexies  and  dead  palsies. 
But  some  have  splendid  fires,  and  aromatic  spices,  rich 
wines,  and  well  digested  fruits,  great  wit,  and  great  courage ; 
because  they  dwell  in  his  eye,  and  look  in  his  face,  and  are 
the  courtiers  of  the  sun,  and  wait  upon  him  in  his  chambers 
of  the  east.  Just  so  it  is  in  friendships :  some  are  worthy, 
end  some  are  necessary ;  some  dwell  hard  by,  and  are  fitted 
for  converse  ;  nature  joins  some  to  us,  and  religion  combines 
ns  with  others ;  society  and  accidents,  parity  of  fortune,  and 
equal  dispositions,  do  actuate  our  friendships;  which,  of 
themselves,  and  in  their  prime  disposition,  are  prepared  foir 
all  mankind,  according  as  any  one  can  receive  them*.*' 

Having  thus  defined  and  explained  the  nature  of  fiiMd- 
ship,  — he  goes  on  to  observe,  that  "  there  may  be  a  special 
friendship  cpntracted  for  any  special  excellency  whatsoever; 
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because  friendships  are  nothing  but  love  and  society  mixed 
together^  that  is,  a  conversing  with  them  whom  we  love ; 
now,  for  whatsoever  we  can  love  any  one,  for  that  we  can  be 
his  friend ;  and,  since  every  excellency  is  a  degree  of 
amability,  every  such  worthiness  is  a  just  and  proper  motive 
of  friendship  or  loving  conversation." 

But  all  excellencies  can  only  so  far  become  the  objects  of 
friendship  as  they  are  or  may  be  advantageous  to  our" 
ulves.  Even  virtue  itself,  in  the  abstract,  or  as  displayed 
towards  Qod  and  mankind  in  general,  though  it  be  the  best 
motive  for  esteem  and  honour,  is  not  enough,  he  observes, 
*'  to  make  a  man  my  privado,  my  special  and  particular 
friend  ;"  but,  if  he  be  ?Lgood  man — x^^^^^  avnp-^VL  kind  and 
useful  and  amiable  person,  he  is  then  such  an  one,  as  **  some 
will  even  dare  to  die  for." 

"  If  you  suspect  that  this  discourse  can  suppose  friend- 
ship to  be  mercenary,  and  to  be  defective  in  the  greatest 
worthiness  of  it,  which  is  to  love  our  friend  for  our  friend*8 
sake,  I  shall  easily  be  able  to  defend  myself;  because  I 
speak  of  the  election  and  reasons  of  choosing  friends.  After 
he  is  chosen,  do  as  nobly  as  you  talk,  and  love  as  purely  as 
you  dream ;  and  let  your  conversation  be  as  metaphysical  as 
your  discourse,  and  proceed  in  this  method  till  you  be  con- 
futed by  experience;  yet,  till  then,  the  case  is  otherwise 
when  we  speak  of  choosing  one  to  be  my  friend.  He  is  not 
my  friend  till  I  have  chosen  him  or  loved  him ;  and,  if  any 
man  inquires  whom  he  shall  choose,  or  whom  he  should  love, 
I  suppose  it  ought  not  to  be  answered,  that  we  should  love 
him  who  hath  least  amability ;  that  we  should  choose  him 
who  hath  least  reason  to  be  chosen.  But,  if  it  be  answered, 
he  is  to  be  chosen  to  be  my  friend  who  is  most  worthy  in  him-^ 
self,  not  be  that  can  do  most  good  to  me,  I  say  there  is 
a  distinction,  but  no  difference;  for  he  is  most  worthy  in 
himself  who  can  do  most  good ;  and,  if  he  can  love  me  toa, 
that  is,  if  he  will  do  me  all  the  good  he  can,  or  that  I 
need,  then  he  is  my  friend,  and  he  deserves  it."—  **  True  and 
brave  friendships  are  between  worthy  persons ;  and  there  is 
in  mankind  no  degree  of  worthiness  that  is  not  also  a  degree 
of  usefulness,  and  by  every  thing  by  which  a  man  is  excel- 
lent I  may  be  profited  :  and  because  those  are  the  bravest 
friends  which  can  best  i^rve  the  ends  of  friendships,  efther 
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we  must  suppose  that  friendships  are  not  the  greatest  coni* 
forts  in  the  world;  or  else  we  must  say,  he  chooses  his 
friend  best,  that  chooses  such  a  one  by  whom  he  can  receive 
the  greatest  comforts  and  assistances  ^" 

Still  this  obligation  to  choose  our  friends  for  their  aptness 
to  give  us  the  greatest  help,  comfort,  or  pleasure,  does 
not  lay  on  us  the  necessity  of  choosing  always  the  best. 
You  must  not,  he  observes,  choose  a  friend  who  is  deficient 
in  the  essentials  of  friendship,  who  is  not  "  honest  and 
secret,  just  and  true  to  a  tittle  ;  but  if  he  be  wise  at  all,  and 
useful  in  any  degree,  and  as  good  as  you  can  have  him,  you 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  own  your  friendships,  though  some- 
times you  may  be  ashamed  of  the  imperfections  of  your 
friend.'* 

Even  ''  fancy  and  little  partialities  ;  a  conformity  of  hu- 
mours and  proportionable  loves,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
face,  and  a  witty  answer,"  he  admits  of  as  circumstances 
which  may,  in  the  first  instance,  produce  a  liking ;  though 
he  urges,  with  reason,  that  this  platonic  and  fanciful  regard 
will  never  be  maintained  at  the  rate  of  a  real  friendship^ 
*'  unless  it  be  fed  by  pure  materials^  by  worthinesses  whiofai 
are  the  food  of  friendship."  —  ''I  will,*'  he  condodes^ 
"  when  I  choose  my  friend,  choose  him  that  is  the  bravest, 
the  worthiest,  and  most  excellent  person ;  and  then  your, 
first  question  is  soon  answered.  To  love  such  a  person, 
and  to  contract  such  friendships,  is  just  so  authorized  by  the. 
principles  of  Christianity  as  it  is  warranted  to  love  wisdcnn. 
and  virtue,  goodness  and  beneficence,  and  all  the  impresses 
of  Ood  upon  the  spirits  of  brave  men." 

Under  the  next  head,  that  of  the  limits  of  friendship,  he 
assigns  no  boundary  to  the  affection  and  service  which  frietnd 
may  show  to  friend,  but  the  borders  of  vice  and  virtue, — a 
man  may  die  for  his  friend,  if  that  friend  be  a  worthy  and 
useful  person ;  he  may  sacrifice  his  property  for  his  friend 
if  he  does  not  transgress  against  the  duty  which  he  owe 
to  his  natural  relations ;  but  he  must  not,  like  Pollux,  ki 
the  person  who  speaks  slightingly  of  his  friend,  nor  mu/ 
he  transgress  the  laws  of  God  or  man  to  serve  him. 

In  ihe  same  section  are  some  very  sensible  observatio 
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w  to  the  difference  between  friendship  and  filial  or  frater- 
nal love ;  on  the  circumstances  which  may  render  a  friend 
more  intimate  than  either  a  parent  or  a  brother ;  though  no 
friend,  he  forcibly  urges,  can  prudently  or  lawfully  take  pre- 
cedence of  a  wife  or  a  husband. 

**  The  reason  is,  because  marriage  is  the  queen  of  friend- 
ships, in  which  there  is  a  communication  of  all  that  can 
be  communicated  by  friendship ;  and  it  being  made  saci*ed 
by  vows  and  love,  by  bodies  and  souls,  by  interest  and 
custom,  by  religion  and  by  laws,  by  common  counsels  and 
common  fortunes ;  it  is  the  principal  in  the  kind  of 
friendship,  and  the  measure  of  all  the  rest.  And  there  is 
no  abatement  to  this  consideration,  but  that  there  may  be 
some  allay  in  this  as  in  other  lesser  friendships,  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  persons.  If  I  have  not  chosen  my  friend 
wisely  or  fortunately,  he  cannot  be  the  correlative  in  the 
best  union ;  but  then  the  friend  lives  as  the  soul  does  after 
death :  it  is  in  the  state  of  separation,  in  which  the  soul 
strangely  loves  the  body  and  longs  to  be  reunited,  but  the 
body  is  an  useless  trunk,  and  can  do  no  ministries  to  the 
soul,  which  therefore  prays  to  have  the  body  reformed 
and  restored,  and  made  a  brave  and  fit  companion  :  so  must 
these  best  friends,  when  one  is  useless  or  unapt  to  the 
braveries  of  the  princely  friendship ;  they  must  love  ever, 
and  pray  ever,  and  long  till  the  other  be  perfected  and 
made  fit :  in  this  case  there  wants  only  the  body,  but  the 
soul  is  still  a  relative,  and  must  be  so  for  ever." 

In  the  next  inquiry, — "  How  friendships  are  to  be  con- 
ducted ?  '* —  he  has  given  some  very  wise  and  useful,  though 
moderate  and  indulgent  advice,  for  the  case  of  an  intimacy 
between  persons  of  different  sexes ;  where  *'  not  only  the 
interest  of  their  religion,  and  the  care  of  their  honour, 
but  the  worthiness  of  their  friendship,  require  that  their 
intercourse  be  prudent  and  free  from  suspicion  or  reproach." 
Yet  even  here  he  does  not  enjoin  an  implicit  deference 
to  ''  the  noises  of  people :"  and  he  subjoins  a  spirited 
and  affectionate  eulogium  of  the  female  character,  and  its 
fitness  for  all  the  noblest  duties  of  friendship. 

He  concludes  his  essay  with  some  short  rules  of  duty 
and  prudence  to  be  observed  by  one  friend  towards  another, 
of  which  the  practical  wisdom  is  not  inferior  to  the  sim- 
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plicity ;  but  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  my  readers  to 
the  work  itself,  if  they  read  the  whole  of  which  they  wiH 
find  the  short  labour  well  repaid  s. 

That  which  follows  next  is  of  far  greater  bulk  and 
labour.  The  necessity  of  such  works  as  the  "  Ductor  Dubi- 
tantium  "  had,  very  plainly,  its  origin  in  those  times,  and 
among  those  sects  of  Christians  with  whom  auricular  confes- 
sion and  priestly  absolution  were  regarded  as  the  duty  of 
every  penitent;  the  preliminary  of  all  celestial  mercy. — 
When  a  body  of  many  thousand  persons,  of  various  ages  and 
all  degrees  of  acquirement  or  capacity,  were  liable  to  become 
the  depositaries  of  the  most  impoilant  or  the  most  trifling 
secrets,  and  called  on  to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the 
spiritual  condition  of  all  ranks  and  under  all  possible  cir- 
cumstances, it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  more  skil-> 
ful  of  these  confidential  monitors  should  lay  down  rules 
for  the  less  learned  ;  and  that  all  precedents  should  be  col- 
lected and  preserved,  which  might  lighten  the  labour,  or 
guide  the  judgment,  or  diminish  the  responsibility,  of  the 
busy,  the  uninformed,  the  timid,  or  the  diffident  ministers 
of  religion. 

And  this  necessity  became  the  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  abuses  of  the  Romish  superstition  were  multiplied. 
While  the  rules  of  faith  were  drawn  from  the  apostles* 
creed,  and  the  rules  of  conduct  from  the  ten  commandments ; 
while  the  terms  of  church  communion  were  easy  and  perspi- 
cuous, and  the  church  had  laid  no  further  burthen  on  her 
members  than  those  few  and  simple  customs  and  cere- 
monies which  derived  their  sanction  from  the  apostles  and 
from  Christ ;  there  was  the  less  occasion  to  wander  from  so 
wide  a  road,  and,  from  one  so  plain,  whoever  wandered  was 
more  easily  detected  and  censured. 

But,  when  the  commandments  or  inventions  of  men 
were  taught  under  the  same  sanction  with  the  doctrines  of 
inspiration ;  when  prohibitions  of  things  lawful  or  indifferent 
were  multiplied  without  warrant  or  necessity ;  and  states  of 
life  and  society  in  themselves  unnatural  were  grafted  on  a 
creed  which  was  at  first  the  perfection  of  natural  religion ; 
the  feelings  of  men  revolted  against  rules  thus  arbitrarily 
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imposed ;  while  their  consciences  were  not  sufficiently  en- 
lightened to  make  them  satisfied  that  their  revolt  was  inno- 
cent The  multitude  of  cases  was  thus  greatly  increased, 
which  sought,  at  the  hands  of  the  confessor,  for  ghostly 
counsel  and  comfort ;  and  so  inevitably  does  the  commission 
of  one  supposed  fault  lead  to  others,  that  the  habitual  trans- 
gression of  the  commandment  of  the  church  seldom  failed 
to  carry  men  further  into  a  neglect  of  the  divine  command- 
ments also ;  till  offences  against  general  morality  became 
more  numerous,  in  proportion  as  the  breach  of  ecclesiastical 
laws  became  more  inevitable. 

It  had  been  thus,  in  more  ancient  times,  with  the  Jewish 
doctors,  whose  **  hedge*'  of  traditions  and  ceremonies  ^  had 
only  served  to  encroach  on  and  block  up  the  path  of  duty, 
and  whose  volumes  of  casuistry  are  sufficiently  bulky, 
though  they  had  not,  among  their  institutions,  so  fruitful  a 
mother  of  quibbles  as  the  practice  of  confession. 

Among  Christians  of  the  Romish  church,  it  may  be 
easily  understood  how  the  indulgence  of  some  spiritual 
guides ; — the  ostentatious  ingenuity  of  others ; — the  desire, 
in  a  third  party,  of  conciliating  wealthy  and  powerful  sin- 
ners ;  —  and,  in  a  fourth,   the  refinements  of  an  impure 
curiosity,  excited  and  employed  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
cases  which  came  before  them, — would  produce  a  plentiful 
harvest  of  distinctions,  provisions,  abatements  and  aggra- 
vations, sufficient,  when  duly  stated,  to  distort  to  almost  any 
extent,  the  features  of  almost  any  action  or  course  of  actions. 
What  mischief  had,  in  this  respect,  been  done  by  the 
Jesuit  confessors  and  casuists,  may  be  seen  in  several  parts 
of  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery,  and  still  more  in  the 
spirited  invective   of  Pascal.      But  the  matter  grew  still 
worse,  when  cases  of  conscience  were  brought  into  courts  of 
law;    when   the  institutions  of  penance  and  ecclesiastical 
censure,  as  managed  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  as  com- 
muted for  by  pecuniary  fines,  became  the  subjects  of  legal 
argument,  and  of  that  perverse  ingenuity  which  a  counsel  is 
generally  expected  to  exert  on  behalf  of  his  client. 

In  civil  courts,  indeed,  that  ingenuity  can  produce  but 
little  harm ;  since  it  is  avowedly  exercised  on  the  laws  of 
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man  alone,  and  since  the  eternal  sanctions  of  morality  remain 
entire  and  unbroken,  whatever  temporal  consequences  are 
incurred  or  averted  by  the  parties.  But  the  misfortune  was, 
that  the  spiritual  tribunal  professed  to  exert  an  influence 
beyond  the  present  world ;  and  when  an  equal  danger  of 
purgatory  was  incurred  by  a  breach  of  a  canon  as  of  a 
commandment,  and  when  the  consequences  of  both  the  one 
and  the  other  might  be  got  rid  of  by  a  flaw  in  the  indict- 
ment; it  is  less  strange  that  offences  were  multiplied,  than  it 
is  that  they  were  so  far  repressed  by  the  general  good 
feelings  of  mankind,  and  that  efficacy  which  yet  remained  in 
the  obscured  and  neglected  Gospels.  But  as  offences  mul- 
tiplied, distinctions  multiplied  also;  and  we  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  very  title  of  the  canon  law  was  **  Con- 
cordantia  Discordantiarum  ;**  that  '*  the  easy  commandment 
was  wrapped  up  in  uneasy  learning;  and,  by  the  new 
methods,  a  simple  and  uncrafty  man  could  hardly  be  wise 
unto  salvation."  '*  There  is  a  wood  before  your  doors,  and 
a  labyrinth  within  the  wood,  and  locks  and  bars  to  every 
door  in  that  labyrinth ;  and,  after  all,  we  are  like  to  meet 
with  unskilful  guides ;  and  yet,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  in 
these  things  an  error  is  the  most  intolerable^" 

But,  while  such  had  been  the  original  occasion,  and  such 
the  gradual  but  appalling  progi^ess  of  casuistry  in  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  it  was  not  very  apparent  why  the  reformed 
churches,  who  had  shaken  off  the  accumulated  load  of  ages, 
were  again,  without  the  same  occasion,  to  begin  to  rebuild  the 
fabric.  Why,  when  their  rule  was  brought  back  to  its  primitive 
simplicity,  and  the  Scriptures  which  contained  that  rule  were 
made  accessible  to  all ;  when  they  had  restricted  the  lash  of 
ecdesiastical  censure  to  a  very  few,  and  those  very  palpable 
and  notorious  cases  of  public  scandal ;  and  when,  by  leaving 
confession  optional,  they  had  cut  off  the  necessity  which 
made  every  parish  minister  a  casuist, — why  were  they  to 
darken  what  was  so  plain  by  needless  explanation,  or 
encourage  a  nearer  approach  to  forbidden  things  by  an 
attempt  to  de6ne  the  precise  limits  of  the  prohibition? 

That  first  thoughts  are  generally  best,  in  cases  of  duty, 
baa  been  observed  by  Taylor  as  well  as  by  Paley.    I  hare 
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myself  had  sufficieut  experience  of  what  are  generally  calledl 
scruples,  to  be  convinced  that  the  greater  proportion  of 
those  which  are  submitted  to  a  spiritual  guide,  are  nothing 
more  than  artifices  by  which  men  seek  to  justify  themselves 
in  what  they  know  to  be  wrong :  and  I  am  convinced  that 
the  most  efficacious  manner  of  easing  a  doubtful  conscience 
is,  for  the  most  part,  to  recal  the  professed  penitent  from 
distinctions  to  generals ;  from  the  peculiarities  of  his  private 
concerns  to  the  simple  words  of  the  commandment.  If  we 
are  too  curious,  we  only  muddy  the  stream ;  but  the  clearest 
truth  is,  in  morals,  always  on  the  surface. 

Still  there  were  yet  remaining,  in  the  two  first  centuries 
after  the  Reformation,  circumstances,  (besides  the  precedent 
of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  secret  regret  of  the  influence 
formerly  enjoyed  by  their  order,  which,  however  unsuspected 
by  themselves,  was  likely  to  actuate  the  more  learned  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,)  which  might  well  impress  on  the  mind 
of  Taylor  and  of  many  of  his  contemporaries,  the  opinion 
that  a  work  of  casuistry  was  a  desideratum  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  its  want  a  defect  which  might  be  with  reason 
objected  to  that  church  by  its  adversaries. 

There  were,  probably,  more  genuine  and  conscientious 
temples  at  that  time  busy  in  the  public  mind  than  are  likely 
to  occur  at  present.  The  religious  ferment,  and  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  it  excited,  which  accompanied  the  reformation 
of  religion,  had  been  kept  up  by  the  Puritans,  and  after 
them  by  the  Independents,  with  unfailing  force  and  activity : 
and  though  the  Reformation  in  England  had  been  conducted 
on  wiser  and  more  moderate  principles,  and  had,  in  fact, 
overlooked  all  trifles  in  order  to  make  the  better  clearance 
of  essential  abuses ;  yet  had  the  minds  of  men  been  drawn, 
by  the  weakness  of  some,  and  the  mischievous  arts  of  others, 
to  trifles  and  external  circumstances,  in  a  degree  of  which 
our  present  religious  divisions  afford  us  no  conception. 

There  are  few  even  of  the  dissenting  divines  who  now 
preach  against,  there  are  fewer  still  who  really  care  for,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  established  church  in  its  habits  and 
ceremonies.  Its  liturgy  is  praised  almost  by  all.  Yet  not 
avowed  dissenters  only,  but  no  small  party  of  those  who  had 
been  episcopally  ordained,  and  appointed  to  offices  within 
the  limits  of  the  establishment,  were,  in  the  days  of  Charles 
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the  First,  conscientiously  miserable  at  the  thought  of  standing 
in  a  surplice,  or  saying  any  prayer  but  of  their  own  com- 
posing. Many  thousand  good  and  pious  men,  and  probably 
a  still  greater  number  of  women,  were  distressed  between  the 
fear  of  schism,  and  the  crime  of  attending  in  a  place  of 
worship  where  even  the  minutest  particular  was  not  war- 
ranted by  some  explicit  text  of  Scripture. 

The  wickedness  of  mince-pies  and  plum-porridge,  and 
the  question  how  far  these  abominations  might  be  winked 
aty  when  believers  were  unequally  yoked  with  a  prelatist, 
agitated  many  well-meaning  minds;  while  there  were  others, 
of  a  contrary  faction,  who  looked  with  horror  on  the  marriage 
of  second  cousins,  and  were  seriously  troubled  if,  during  the 
forty  days,  any  flesh-meat  was  seen  in  their  houses. 

The  law  of  Moses  ;  the  question  how  far  it  was  repealed 
or  how  far  it  still  subsisted  in  the  particulars  of  blood, 
perhaps  of  pork,  and  certainly  of  a  sabbatical  rest  on  the 
Lord's  day,  was  also  a  frequent  cause  of  secret  distress 
or  domestic  litigation;  while  on  the  other  hand,  individuals 
were  not  wanting  who,  despising  all  ordinances,  exclaimed 
against  their  kindred  and  neighbours  as  legalists  and  foolish 
Galatians. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  the  present  age  of  sects,  some  of 
these  wild  tenets  may  still  be  active  and  mischievous ;  bat 
the  greater  part  of  our  divisions  arise  from  other  causes,  and, 
above  all,  the  habits  of  the  time  lead  men  rather  to  decide 
their  scruples  for  themselves  and  in  their  own  way,  than  to 
recur  to  their  spiritual  pastors. 

But  to  how  great  an  extent  such  feelings  then  prevailed, 
may  be  learned  from  the  fact  that,  during  the  time  that  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Owen  was  dean  of  Christchurch,  a  regular 
office  for  the  satisfaction  of  doubtful  consciences  was  held 
in  Oxford.  How  long  it  continued,  or  what  were  the 
numbers  that  resorted  to  it,  I  am  not  informed.  It  possibly 
was  of  the  shorter  duration  from  the  ludicrous  name  of 
**  scruple-shop,"  which  was  given  it  by  the  younger  students. 

Nor  was  it  a  slight  aggravation  of  the  mischief  that  the 
emissaries  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were,  in  the  meantime^ 
always  active ;  ready  to  remind  every  uneasy  conscience  of 
the  rest  and  relief  to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  their  com- 
munion;   vaunting    the   acuteness  and    learning  of   their 
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doctors,  and  the  comfort  of  their  absolution;  and  obtaining 
the  more  abundant  draughts  of  fishes  the  more  the  waters 
were  troubled. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  an  expedient  which 
would  naturally  occur  to  the  clergy  of  the  episcopal  church, 
to  meet  both  Puritans  and  Papists  at  their  own  weapons, 
and  to  supply,  from  a  rational  and  legitimate  source,  that 
satisfaction  to  restless  spirits  which  the  others  professed  to 
famish  by  a  false  stimulus,  or  a  still  more  deceitful  opiate. 

Accordingly,  the  work  now  executed  by  Taylor  had  been 
projected  by  many  eminent  persons  before  him.  Besides 
some  writings  of  the  same  sort  by  different  Lutheran  divines, 
(who,  as  still  retaining,  before  the  administration  of  the 
sacrament,  a  shadow  of  the  old  confessional,  have  more 
reason  than  those  of  the  EngUsh  church  for  affixing  a  value 
to  such  assistances),  the  excellent  Bishop  Hall  had  made  a 
beginning  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete ;  and  Sanderson, 
whose  lectures  ''  de  conscientia,"  had  shown  very  consider- 
able talent  in  the  eristical  part  of  morality,  was  urged  by 
Charles  the  First,  in  his  last  attendance  on  him,  to  employ  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  writing  cases  of  conscience^. 

It  was  not,  however,  to  the  detail  of  individual  scruples 
that  Taylor  gave  up  his  learning  and  genius.  This,  indeed, 
had  been  the  usual  practice  of  previous  writers  on  the  same 
subject.  The  Romish  casuists,  at  least,  (for  the  Lutherans 
I  only  know  through  the  notices  of  them  in  Michaelis  and 
in  Taylor  himself),  have  contented  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  with  filling  their  enormous  volumes  with  cases,  some- 
times classed,  indeed,  under  general  heads,  but  not  often 
submitted  to  any  general  or  steady  principles ;  a  wilderness 
of  precedents,  of  which  (as  they  were  rather  selected  for 
curiosity  than  for  their  frequent  occurrence,)  hardly  a  twen- 
tieth part  could  be  expected  to  be  really  useful. 

Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  introduced  his  cases  as 
illustrations  and  examples  only,  and  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  his  work  is  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  general  principles, 
in  which,  with  far  more  learning,  and  perhaps,  (the  time  at 
which  he  wrote  considered),  with  equal  originality,  but  with 
a  clearness' of  arrangement  and  expression  altogether  much 

^  Waltoii'4  Life  of  Sanderson.    WordaworUi,  Eccles.  Biog.  vol.  t.  p.  487. 
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mferior,  he  has  preceded  in  the  same  track  the  labours  of 
Tucker  and  of  Paley. 

To  give  a  regular  analyRis  of  so  extensive  a  work,  would 
be  either  to  repeat  the  table  of  contents,  or  materially  to 
exceed  the  bounds  of  a  critical  essay.  I  shall,  therefore, 
content  myself  with  oflFering  to  the  reader  a  very  slight 
outline  of  the  plan,  selecting  only  those  parts  for  further 
comment,  which,  for  their  acuteness,  their  curiosity,  their 
eloquence,  or  sometimes  even  their  erroneous  nature,  appear 
to  me  to  call  for  such  a  distinction. 

After  a  preface,  in  which  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
the  attempt  is  throughout  assumed,  and  which  is  chiefly 
directed  against  the  sophistry  and  interminable  length  of 
his  Romish  predecessors,  he  has  divided  his  work  into  four 
books,  each  containing  several  long  chapters. 

In  the  first,  he  defines  the  nature  of  conscience,  its  uses, 
and  their  impediments,  pointing  out  the  different  charac- 
teristics of  a  *'  right  or  sure  conscience," — a  conscience  con- 
fident in  error, — a  "  probable  or  thinking," — a  "  doubtful,* 
and  a  **  scrupulous  conscience."  Of  all  these,  his  definitions, 
though  a  little  overlaid  with  words  and  misplaced  eloquence, 
are  distinct  and  forcible,  and  his  illustrations  often  very  fine 
and  appropriate. 

Such  a  one  occurs  where  he  has  been  observing  that, 
*'we  cannot  take  any  direct  account  of  the  greatness  or 
horror  of  a  sin  by  the  afirightment  of  conscience." 

"  For,"  he  proceeds,  *'  it  is  with  the  affrightments  of  con- 
science as  it  is  in  temporal  judgments;  sometimes  they  come 
not  at  all,  and,  when  they  do,  they  come  irregularly,  and, 
when  they  do  not,  the  man  does  not  escape." — '*  But  as 
he  who  is  not  smitten  of  God,  yet  knows  he  is  always 
liable  to  God's  anger,  and,  if  he  repents  not,  it  will  certainly 
fall  upon  him  hereafter;  so  it  is  in  conscience.  He  thni 
fears  not,  hath  never  the  less  cause  to  fear,  but  oftentimes  a 
greater,  and  therefore  is  to  suspect  and  alter  his  condition, 
as  being  of  a  deep  and  secret  danger;  and  he  that  does 
fear,  must  alter  his  condition,  as  being  highly  troublesome. 
But,  in  both  cases,  conscience  does  the  work  of  a  monitor 
and  a  judge.  In  some  cases,  conscience  is  like  an  eloquent 
and  fair-spoken  judge,  which  declaims  not  against  the 
criminal,  but  condemns  him  justly ;    in  others,  the  judge 
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k  more  angiy.  and  affrights  the  prisoner  more  ;'bnt  the  er'ent 
is  still  the  same.  For,  in  those  sins  where  the  conscience 
affrights,  and  in  those  in  which  she  affrights  not,  (supposing 
the  sins  equal,  but  of  differing  natures),  there  is  no  other 
difference,  but  that  conscience  is  a  clock,  which  in  one  man 
strikes  aloud  and  gives  warning ;  and  in  another,  the  hand 
points  silently  to  the  figures,  but  strikes  not ;  but  by  this 
he  may  as  surely  see  what  the  other  hears,  that  his  hours 
pass  away,  and  death  hastens,  and  after  death  comes  judg- 
rnent* ! " 

The  rules  which  he  gives  to  distinguish  a  true  peace  of  con- 
science, which  he  defines  to  be  "  a  rest  after  a  severe  inquiry," 
are  full  of  holy  and  practical  wisdom ;  as  when  he  remarks  that 
'<  peace  of  mind  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  sign  that  God  hath 
pardoned  our  sins,  but  is  only  of  use  in  questions  of  particular 
fact. — What  evils  have  I  done? — what  good  have  I  left  un- 
done ?*'  This  is  a  very  useful  caution  to  two  different  classes 
of  men,  those  who  afflict  themselves  without  knowing  why, 
and  those  who  are  satisfied  when  they  ought  to  be  afflicted. 

The  rule  of  a  right  conscience,  he  expresses  to  be  ''  the 
speculative  determination  of  the  understanding,''  and  subjoins 
as  the  single  necessary  caution,  *'  that  we  be  as  sure  of  our 
speculation  as  of  any  other  rule  which  we  usually  follow,  and 
that  we  do  not  take  vain  philosophy  for  true  speculations/' 
And,  while  establishing  this  assertion,  he  maintains  at  some 
length,  and  with  much  aouteness,  the  use  of  reason  in 
matters  of  religion,  answering  the  different  objections  which 
are  ordinarily  made  against  it,  and  proving  that,  though 
reason  may  not  be  able  to  render  an  account  of  mysteries 
which  are  but  imperfectly  revealed  to  us,  yet,  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  revelation  is,  in  the  first  instance,  cognizable 
by  reason;  while,  though  things  may  be  true  which  onr 
reason  cannot  comprehend,  yet  what  our  reason  rejects  we 
cannot  receive  as  revealed  by  Qod ;  so  that  "  though  right 
leason  is  not  the  positive  and  affirmative  measure  of  any 
article,  yet  it  is  the  negative  measure  of  every  one.''  Obe- 
dience of  the  understanding  to  God  he  acknowledges  to  be 
our  undoubted  duty ;  *'  but  that,"  he  observes,  "  is  only 
when  God  speaks.    But  because  we  heard  him  not,  and  are 

1  Vol.  zi.  pp.  403,  404. 
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only  told  that  God  did  speak,— oar  reason  must  ezamiae 
whether  it  be  fit  to  believe  them'  that  tell  us  so.'* 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  many  interesting  corollaries 
occur,  as  to  the  question  of  two  wills  in  Cod : — the  con- 
formity of  reason  and  faith :-— and  the  vanity  of  judicial 
astrology,  which  last  he  condemns  not  on  the  score  of  its 
supposed  impiety  and  contradiction  to  Scripture,  but  as  the 
instrument  of  imposture  and  delusion ;  and,  therefore,  against 
religion,  not  as  an  unlawinl  exercise  of  reason,  but  as  mere 
folly  and  knavery,  and  on  account  of  the  "  dangerous  and 
horrid  consequents  which  they  feel,  that  run  a  whoring  after 
such  idols  of  imagination/' 

His  examination  of  mixed  motives,  and  the  censure  which 
be  passes  on  good  actions  when  done  from  secular  or  incom- 
petent arguments,  are  useful  and  well-founded ;  though, 
Bnder  this  last  head,  and  while  discussing  the  incidental 
question,  *'  whether  it  be  lawful  and  ingenuous  to  go  about 
to  persuade  a  man  to  the  belief  of  a  true  proposition,  by 
arguments  with  which  we  ourselves  are  not  persuaded?" 
he  has  made  some  admissions  which  a  severe  lover  of  truth 
will  hardly  allow  to  pass  without  reprobation. 

An  '*  argumentum  ad  haminem*'  is,  indeed,  perfectly 
allowable,  which  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  not  upon 
the  concession  and  granting  of  an  error.  But  this,  which 
is  no  more  than  taking  a  man  on  his  own  grounds,  has  no 
natural  tendency  to  make  him  believe  that  I  agree  with 
him  in  that  particular.  The  argument  is  good,  because  the 
premises  are  conventionally  so;  and  the  effect  is  not  so 
much  to  convince  a  man  of  the  truth  of  our  inference,  as  to 
unsettle  his  prejudices  against  that  inference,  and,  by 
proving  his  own  principles  to'be.  inconsistent,  to  make  him 
the  more  ready  to  submit  hiroself'to  ours. 

But  the  case  is  very  different,  when  I  use  arguments 
which  I  know  or  believe  to  be  bad,  beicause  **  there  may  be 
something  in  my  opponent  that  can  make  the  argument  to 
become  perfect  and  effectual."  This  is  like  feeding  a  hungry 
man  with  chaff,  because  there  may  be  some  peculiarity  in 
his  digestion,  which  can  extract  its  nutritive  qualities. 

If  other  competent  judges  have  laid  stress  on  such  an 
argument,  we  may,  indeed,  advance  it  as  theirs,  and  in 
deference  to  their  authority.    But,  even  here,  it  can  hardly 
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\m  allowed  vs  to  advance  it  without  premising  the  oa^licA 
tiiat  it  ig  not  our  own  opinion  which  we  express,  and  that  wd 
therefore  can  lay  no  stress  on  it.  And,  as  argun^ents  thus 
brought  forwards  are  likely  to  be  of  little  service  to  our 
cause,  it  is,  apparently,  both  wiser  and  better  to  confine 
oursdves  to  such  arguments  only  as  are  really  satisfactory 
to  oar  understanding  ". 

This,  however,  will,  of  course,  not  conclude  against  our 
stating  as  possible,  or  probable,  such  consequences  as, 
though  they  do  not  certainly  follow  from  the  premises,  may 
yet,  without  contradiction,  do  so.  But  the  premiies  are,  by 
their  very  nature  and  employment,  presumed  to  be  truths ; 
nor  can  we  honestly  use  any  thing  as  a  premise)  which  we 
do  not  either  beUere  to  be  true,  or,  at  least,  state  hypothe- 
tically. 

He  speaks  more  justly,  when  he  will  not  allow  of  any  dis- 
tinction between  a  man's  public  conscience  as  a  magistrate, 
and  his  private  conscience  as  an  individual  ■ ;  and  where  he 
observes  that  ^'  conscience  hath  power  in  obligations  and  rules, 
but  not  so  much  nor  so  often  in  permissions  ^/*  Thus,  a  per- 
son may  in  no  case  do  that  which  conscience  forbids,  but 
may  not  always  go  so  far  as  she  allows. 

Under  the  head  of  *'  a  probable  or  thinking  conscience,** 
he  teaches,  with  great  justice,  diat  ''  a  conscience  that  is, 
at  first  and  in  its  own  nature,  probable,  may  be  made  certain 
by  accumulation  of  many  probabilities  operating  the  same 
persuasion  '."  And  of  this  kind  of  **  moiul  demonstration^** 
he  gives  an  instance  in  a  magnificent  sketch  of  the  differ^it 
probabilities  on  which  a  faith  in  Christianity  is  founded. 
Few  of  his  most  splendid  passages  in  the  most  popular  of  his 
writings  exceed  some  parts  of  this  argument :  as,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  *'  hunting  the  demons  firom 
their  tripods, —  their  *^  fiaveb^*'  their  dens,  their  hollow 
pipes,  their  temples,  and  their  altars;*'  as  ''  flourishing, 
like  the  palm,  by  pressure ;  growing  glorious  by  opposition ; 
thrivit^  by  persecution,  and  demonstrated  by  objections';** 
or  wbere,  contrasting  it  with  the  local  rites  and  restricted 
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worship  of  the  Jews,  he  says  of  the  Christian  religion, 
that  it  is  *'  as  eternal  as  the  soul  of  a  man,  and  can  no  more 
cease  than  onr  spirits  can  die,  and  can  worship  upon  moun- 
tains and  in  caves,  in  fields  and  churches,  in  peace  and  war, 
in  solitude  and  society,  in  persecution  and  in  sunshine,  by 
day  and  by  night,  and  be  solemnized  by  clergy  and  laity  in 
the  essential  parts  of  it,  and  is  the  perfection  of  the  sou), 
and  the  highest  reason  of  man,  and  the  glorification  of 
God  •." 

There  are  many  other  valuable  principles  laid  down  in  this 
part  of  his  work,  of  which  a  few  are  all  that  I  can  instance. 
Such  are  his  positions,  that  ''  Reason  weighs  more  than 
authority ;"  that  ''  a  multitude  of  authorities,  when  they  are 
deducible  from  one  or  a  few,  add  nothing  to  the  strength  of 
that  on  which  they  themselves  rest :  that  authority  alone  is 
no  sufficient  proof  after  a  new  doubt  has  been  started ;  and, 
that  an  apparent  interest  in  the  person  who  maintains  a  pro- 
position is  no  more  reason  for  disbelieving  tlian  for  believing 
ivy 

Some  of  his  illustrations  of  a  doubtful  conscience,  are  not 
over  delicate,  or  even  decent,  and  some  of  his  positions  danger- 
ous. Of  the  first  description,  is  a  very  injudicious  quotation 
from  Toletus  ;  and  of  the  second,  his  admission  that  private 
evil  may  be  done  by  public  men  and  for  the  public  necessity  $ 
which,  though  with  many  limitations,  and  in  very  few  in- 
stances, as  in  that  of  war,  the  employment  of  spies,  &c.  it 
may  possibly  be  true,  yet  is  hardly  to  be  allowed  in  any  in- 
stance without  peril.  It  is,  however,  a  very  just  and  rea- 
sonable observation,  which  he  makes  in  the  same  chapter, 
that ''  positive  and  temporary  **  ought  to  give  way  to  higher 
duties.  Such,  also,  is  his  distinction  between  a  doubting 
and  a  scrupulous  conscience,  that  **  against  the  first  a  man 
n^ay  not  work,  but  against  the  second  he  may."  All  bia 
advice,  indeed,  to  scrupulous  persons,  is  excellent  "• 

His  second  book  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  law 
of  nature,  which  he  defines  to  be  ''  the  universal  law  of 
mankind,  concerning  common  necessities,  to  which  we  .are 
inclined  by  nature,   incited  by  consent,  prompted  by  rea- 

•  Vol,  xii.  p.  64.  '  Pp.  91,  99, 108.  •  Pp.  183,  cl  leq. 
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8011^  but  [which]  is  bound  upon  us  only  by  the  command 
of  God." 

Its  two  sanctions  he  defines  to  be  fear  and  love :  the  first, 
of  a  bad  conscience,  a  bad  name,  or  the  other  penal  conse- 
quences which  Providence  and  society  inflict  on  guilt ;  the 
next  is  not  so  much  bom  with ;  us,  as  implanted  in  us  by 
education,  and  by  the  hopes  of  future  reward  which  God  has,. 
in  revelation,  held  out  to  us. 

To  the  law  of  nature  thus  defined,  he  assigns  an  autho-. 
rity  superior  to  all  positive  institutions,  though  its  laws,  (as  he 
observes,)  may  be  capable  of  interpretation,  and  may  be 
allayed  by  equity,  piety,  and  necessity. 

In  speaking  of  contracts,  he  allows  that  an  unlawful  or 
impossible  contract  cannot  hold;  but  he  materially  limits 
the  permission  given  by  the  lawyers  to  annul  contracts, 
made  under  false  impressions  '•  When  a  contract  is  made 
against  the  positive  institutions  of  man,  in  points  where  the 
law  of  God  is  silent;  though  the  parties. may  have  sinned  in. 
entering  into,  it,  yet  ''  the  after  actions,  being  no  sins,, 
cttnnot  be  invalidated  ;"  and  even  "  if  the  contract  be  made 
against  a  divine  law,"  if  it  can  be  fulfilled  on  our  part 
without  sin,  and  "  the  contract  be  extrinsical  to  the  nature 
of  the  sin  incurred,"  the  contract  is  binding,  though  its 
occasion  is  to  be  repented  ofr. 

In  this  last  case,  he  agrees  with  Paley,  (Moral  Philoso- 
phy, b.  xi.  c.  5,)  and  has,  to  all  appearance,  taken  a  clearer 
view  of  the  moral  obligation  of  contracts  than  Sanderson  did- 
on  a  similar  question.  It  is  probable  that  Sanderson  judged- 
differently,  from  the  same  sense  of  the  inexpediency  of  such 
contracts  becoming  general,  which  has  induced  Paley,  in- 
consistently enough,  to  reject  his  own  principle,  (where  it 
ought,  k  fortiori,  to  hold  good,  and  does  hold  good,  accord- 
ing to  Taylor,)  in  the  case  of  a  promise  made  to  a  robber*. 

To  the  law  of  nature,  in  general,  the  Christian  law- 
mcceeds,  which  he  describes  as  '^  The  law  of  Nature,'  or  of 
dl  mankind,  as  it  is  commanded,  digested,  and  perfected- 
by  our  Supreme  Lawgiver  Jesus  Christ  *." 

This,  as  the  great  rule  of  conscience,  he  distinguishes 

»  Vol.  xii.  pp-  J56,  257.  ^  P.  960. 
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the  MoBtic  law,  whioh  hat  entirely  oe&Bed  ta  bind,  tny*- 
farther  than  as  it  contains  some  particulars  which  belong  Up 
ihM  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature.  From  the  list  of  those  par*- 
tienlars  he  does  not  exclude  the  prohibition  of  eating  bloody 
which  he  interprets,  vfiA  good  reasony  not  to  mean  the  iiat> 
<tf  black  puddings,  but  the  hateful  practice,  common  in  the- 
east-  and  among  barbarous  nationS|.  of  devouring  the  meoH* 
bers  of  a  living  creature  K  But  the  judicial  law  he  excludesi 
in  all  its  branches,  more  particularly  in  that  which  vras  then 
the  subject  of  frequent  discussion,  the  intermarriage  Of 
persops  within  the  degrees  of  consanguinity.  On  this  head^ 
he  exposes  the  unwarranted  additions  to  the  Mosaic  prohi^ 
bition  which  had  been  made,  in  the  case  of  cousins,  brothers* 
widows^  &C.9  by  the  Romish  canonists ;  and,  on  the  wholes . 
appears  to  take  nearly  the  same  view  of  the  question  as  hai 
been  since  taken  by  Michaelis :  though  he  does  not  state,  so- 
jdainly  as  Michaelis  has  done,  the  reasons  which  have» 
in  all  ages  and  countries^  made  some  prohibitions  necessary ; 
and  the  local  and  temporary  inconveniences  which  have 
obliged  human  lawgivers  to  extend,  in  some  instances,  those 
prohibitions  still  further*. 

The  Decalogue  he  refuses  to  consider  as  a  perfect  digest 
of  the  law  of  nature  ;  inasmuch  as  our  duty  extends  to  many 
particulars  which  are  not  expressed  on  those  tables.  '*  It^ 
was  intended,"  he  conceives,  *'  as  a  digest  of  all  those 
moral  lawa  in  which  God  would  expect  and  exact  the  obe* 
die&oe  of  the  Jewish  nation,  leaving  the  perfection  aoA 
oonsommation  of  all  unto  the  time  of  the  OospeH." 

Here,  I  conceive^  he  goes  too  far;  inasmuch  as,  though' 
he  insists,  on  the  violence  which  is  necessary  to  reduce  all 
the  diflferent  parts  of  a  Christian's  duty  to  these  ten  principal 
heads^it  is  certain  that  this  haa  been,  and  is  done  with  suiSK- 
cient  exactness  for  any  practical  purpose,  and  that  he  him* 
sdf,  in  his  exposition  of  the  ten  commandments,  has  ably 
ao4  eloquently  accomplished  it  Nor  is  it  true,  as  his 
bj^thesis  seems  to  suppose,  that  no  other  and  more  expreis> 


*  V^.xHi.  p.f90,etteq. 
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moral  laws  were  giv^n  to  the  Jews  than  these  command- 
ments. To  give  alms  to  the  poor;  to  help  their  enemy 
whose  beast  had  fallen  under  his  load ;  to  pray  for  the  peace 
of  the  land  whither  they  were  led  captive ;  to  eat  no  living 
animal,  which,  as  he  himself  allowsi  is  part  of  the  moral  law : 
—  all  these  laws  are  not  only  implied  in  the  Decalogue,  but 
explicitly  laid  down  in  different  parts  of  the  Mosaic  volume; 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  instance  any  particular 
of  natural  law,  strictly  so  called,  to  which  the  Jews  were  not 
obliged  as  well  as  ourselves,  though  the  stream  of  the  com- 
mandments had  been  disturbed  and  defiled  by  their  rabbins, 
and  though  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount, 
and  by  the  still  stronger  lesson  of  his  example,  has  vindi- 
cated them  from  corruption,  and  held  them  up  a  second 
time,  and  more  clearly  and  gloriously  than  before,  to  our 
obedience  and  imitation. 

Taylor  is  correct,  however,  in  his  inferences:  ''  That  we 
adLnowledge  Christ  to  be  our  Lord  and  Master,  our  Law- 
giver and  Teacher ;  that  we  understand  the  ten  command- 
ments according  to  his  commentary/' — **  That  we  expect 
not  justification  by  our  conformity  to  the  decalogue."  — 
**  That  we  endeavour  to  go  on  to  perfection,  not  according 
to  the  pattern  which  Moses,  but  which  Christ  showed  on  the 
mount;"  and  ''  that  we  do  not  think  it  sui&cient  to  live 
according  to  nature,  but  that  we  live  according  to  grace,  that 
ifl,  the  measures  of  reformed  nature  *!*  And  he  himself  has^ 
in  fact,  abandoned  whatever  was  dangerous  in  his  position 
simply  taken,  when  he  admits  that  all  the  precepts  of  mo- 
rality '^  were  potentially  in  the  great  commandment  ;^  and 
that  **  there  are  the  same  general  lines  of  religion,  and  of 
justice,  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  though  the 
special  and  particular  precepts  are  severally  instanced  by 
Christ  and  Moses." 

He  argues  also  more  justly,  when  he  says,  that  ''everything^ 
in  the  Decalogue  is  not  obligatory  on  Christians,"  tihough 
he  is  unfortunate  in  the  first  instance  which  he  produces, 
**  that  the  having  or  making  of  images,  though  it  be  for- 
biddfm  to  the  Jews  in  the  second  commandment,  yet  it  is  not 
unlawful  to  Christians'."     Of  this    I  have    said   enough' 

•  Vol.  xiu.  p.  555.  '  P.  569, 
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already  ;  and  will  here  only  observe,  that  it  is  strange  that 
any  man  should  hold  sach  an  interpretation  of  the  conf- 
mandment  in  question,  wh5,  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
prove  it  not  obKgatory  on  Christians,  has  instanced  the 
golden  lions  of  Solomon.  Solomon,  surely,  was  a  Jew: 
he  was  also  a  very  conspicuous  person,  and  one  whose  faults 
are  related  in  Scripture  with  due  severity.  If,  then,  he  used 
such  ornaments  unblamed,  it  is  plain,  from  this  instance, 
as  well  as  from  Caesar's  image  on  the  Jewish  coin  ',  that  the 
second  commandment  was  interpreted  by  them,  as  by  the 
generality  of  Protestants,  to  forbid  idolatry  only. 

His  observations  on  idolatry^  however,  and  on  the  griev* 
T>us  presumption  of  picturing  God,  are  excellent  and,  I  think, 
unanswerable.  His  opinion  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord's 
day  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  second  book,  which  treats 
of  the  "  interpretation  and  obligation  of  the  laws  of  Christ,** 
though  there  is  much  which  is  curious  and  valuable,  there 
are  few  things  which  call   for  particular  notice.      Much 
of  it,    indeed,   is  more   historical  and    controversial   than 
casuistical,  and    refers  to  the   great  disputes  which  have 
always    agitated    the   Christian    commonwealth    since    the 
period  of  the  reformation.     On  these  Taylor  thought  with 
all  Protestants;    and  an  abundant  store  of  weapons  may 
-be  drawn  from  his  armoury,   for  the  future  battles  of  the 
church.    The  maxims  which  strike  me  as  most  generally 
applicable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most   characteristic  of 
their  author,  are,  1.  that  "  all  acts  of  virtue  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  the  instruments  of  it,  and  that  which  exercises 
it  before  that  which  signifies  it*."    2.  The  difference  be- 
tween positive  and  negative  laws,  that,  namely,  when  any 
thing  is  commanded,  the  means  of  doing  it  are  left  to  our 
choice ;  but,  when  any  thing  is  forbidden,  ^*  all  those  things 
•bo,  by  which  we  come  to  that  sin,  are  understood  to  be 
forbidden  by  the  same  law '." 

"  Every  temptation/'  he  observes,  *'  is  then  certainly 

V  '<  The  opioioD,  that  the  Jews  admitted  in  no  case  the  introdBCtien 
•r  images,  is  QDsroiuided.''  Michaelis,  Introd.  to  N.  fesL  Marah,  voL  u 
p.  57. 
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to  be  reckoned  as  a  sin,  when  it  is  procured  by  our  own  act, 
whether  the  temptation  ministers  to  the  sin  directly  or 
aecidentally ;'' — "  and  although  the  usual  effect  does  not 
follow  the  instrument.  For  there  is  sometimes  a  fantastic 
pleasure  in  the  remembrance  of  sin,  in  the  approaches  of  it, 
of  OUT  addresses  to  it ;  and  there  are  some  men  who  dare  not 
act  the  foul  crime,  who  yet  love  to  look  on  its  fair  face ; 
and  they  drive  out  sin  as  Abraham  did  Ishmael,  with  an 
unwilling  willingness,  (God  knows:'')  — "  and  they  look 
ftfter  it,  and  are  pleased  with  the  stories  of  it,  and  love  to  see 
the  place  of  its  acting."  — - ''  Now,  they  that  go  but  thus 
fiir,  and  love  to  tempt  themselves  by  walking  on  the  side  of 
the  river,"-—''  they  have  given  demonstration  of  their  love 
of  sin  when  they  make  so  much  of  its  proxy." 

''  But  there  are  others,  who  have  great  experience  of  the 
▼anity  of  all  sin,  and  the  emptiness  and  dissatisfaction  that 
is  in  its  fruition  ;  and  know  [that]  as  soon  as  ever  they  have 
enjoyed  it,  it  is  gone,  and  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the 
expectation  than  in  the  possession ;  and  therefore  they  had 
rather  go  towards  it  than  arrive  thither,  and  love  the  tempt- 
ation better  than  the  sin.  These  men  sin  with  an  excellent 
philosophy  and  wittiness  of  sinning;  they  love  to  woo 
always,  and  not  to  enjoy,  ever  to  be  hungry  and  sitting 
down  to  dinner,  but  are  afraid  to  have  their  desires  filled. 
But,  if  we  consider  what  the  secret  of  it  is,  and  that  there  is 
in  these  men  an  immense  love  to  sin,  and  a  perfect  adhesion 
to  the  pleasure  of  it,  and  that  they  refuse  to  enter  lest  they 
should  quickly  pass  through:  and  they  are  unwilling  to 
taste  it,  lest  they  should  eat  no  more;  and  would  not 
enjoy,  because  they  will  not  be  weary  of  it;  and  will  deny 
any  thing  to  themselves,  even  that  which  they  most  love, 
lest,  for  a  while,  they  should  loathe  their  beloved  sin, — we 
shall  see  reason  enough  to  affirm  these  men  to  be  the  great- 
est breakers  of  the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ :  though  they  only 
tempt  themselves,  and  handle  the  instruments  of  sin ;  and, 
although  these  instruments  serve  nothing  but  the  tempta- 
tion, and  the  temptation  does  not  serve  the  sin,  whither  in 
its  own  nature  it  is  designed^." 

At  page  128  of  this  volume,  be  betrays  what  I  should 

^  Vol.  xiii.  pp«  8, 9. 
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hardly  h^ve  expected  from  him,  an  ignorance  of  a  legend 
yery  generally  known*  and  which  is  the  oldest  and  meet 
curious  of  all  religious  novels,  — - 1  mean,  the  **  Acts  of  Paid 
aad  Tbecia;*'  which  he  supposes,  without  any  sufficient 
reason,  to  have  been  originally  circulated  as  the  work  of  St. 
Paul  himselfy  and  which  he  calls,  (I  know  not  why,)  **  the 
vision  of  Paul  and  Thecla«"  The  work,  in  foct,  could  never 
have  been  pretended  to  be  St.  Paul's  writing,  without  ascrib* 
ing  to  the  apostle  an  incredible  degree  of  vanity,  both  per- 
sonal and  theological.  Jerome,  indeed,  does  not  say  that 
the  Asiatic  presbyter,  who  was  its  author,  wished  to  iather 
it  on  the  saint  as  his  own  composition,  but  that  he  was  da» 
graded  by  St.  John  for  having,  though  with  a  good  intoit, 
circulated  an  untrue  history  ooDceming  an  apostle.  Nor  ham 
the  history,  as  it  has  descended  to  our  time,  (whatever 
might  have  been  the  case  with  Jerome's  copy,)  any  mentiom 
**  baptizati  Leonis  *." 

Here  again  he  resumes,  and  resumes  with  admirable 
power  and  without  intermlsture  of  doubtful  or  extraneous 
matter,  his  favourite  topic  of  secure  and  immediate  repent- 
ance. He  quotes  St.  Eucherius,  saying,  ^*  Propound  to 
yourself  the  example  of  the  thief  on  the  cross, —  do  as  he 
did." — '*  Yes,"  proceeds  Taylor,  "  we  are  too  ready  to  do  so, 
that  is,  to  defer  our  repentance  to  the  last,  being  encou- 
raged by  his  example  and  success  i  — -No !  we  do  not  as  he 
did !  —  He  did  not  defer  his  repentance  and  his  faith  unto 
the  last;  but,  in  the  very  first  hour  in  which  he  knew 
Christ,  in  that  very  instant  he  did  believe,  and  vras  really 
converted.  He  confessed  Christ  gloriously,  and  repented  of 
his  sins  without  hypocrisy ;  and,  if  we  do  so  too,  this  question 
is  at  an  end,  and  our  repentance  shall  never  be  reproved"." 

He  concludes  this  second  book  with  a  splendid  perora- 
tion on  the  measures  and  motives  of  a  Christian's  duty,  ex- 
horting him  to  do  all  his  works  '*  in  faith  and  in  love,  in 
faith  to  make  them  accepted,  though  they  be  imperfect ;  in 
lave,  to  make  them  as  perfect  as  they  can  be." — '*  He  that 
loves,  will  think  every  thing  too  little ;  and  be  that  thinks 
so,  will  endeavour  to  do  more,  and  to  do  it  better.*' — ''  fe 
the  measures  of  the  practice  of  this  rule  there  is  no  difficulty, 

I  Sec  Grabe,  Spicilegiom  Patniin,  vol.  i.  p.  81,  et  seq.  ■  P.  194. 
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bat  what  is  made  by  the  caveleas  lives  of  Christians,  and 
dieir  lazy  and  unholy  principles.  At  the  rate  as  Christians 
wualiy  do  live,  it  is  hard  to  know  how,  and  in  what  in- 
slHiceSy  and  in  what  degrees,  our  obedience  ought  to  be 
fliore  humble  and  more  diUgent  than  that  of  Moses's  dis^ 
eipies.  But  they  that  love,  will  do  the  thing,  and  so  under- 
stand the  rule,  *  Obedite  et  intelligetis :'  Obey,  and  ye  shall 
viiderstand  \" 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book,  which  treats  of 
Human  Laws  and  their  obligation,— a  case  occurs,  in  illus- 
tration of  Rule  IV.  that  '^  a  law  founded  on  a  false  presump* 
tion  does  not  bind  the  conscience/'  in  which  the  Romisb 
canonists  seem  to  have  given  a  more  just  decision  than 
Taylor.  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  pretends  a  desire  to 
marry  Julia  Medici,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  with  a 
porpose  to  seduce  and  desert  her*  A  contract  is  made  ;  but^ 
before  its  execution,  he  gains  his  end,  and,  leaving  her,  mar- 
ries another.  The  canonists  declare  the  former  contract, 
f<dlowed  by  congress,  to  be  a  marriage,  and  that  he  is  bound 
to  return  to  Julia.  No,  says  Taylor,  *'  if  he  did  not  lie  with 
her  'affectu  maritali,'" — **  he  was  extremely  impious  and  un** 
just;  but  he  made  no  marriage;  for  witfumt  mutumi  coimnt, 
marriages  are  not  made."  Surely  mutual  consent  is  expressed 
by  a  public  contract,  as  plainly  as  by  any  indication  of  a 
man's  will  that  can  be  conceived.  And,  if  Biretti  were  a 
hypocrite,  it  can  be  no  reason  why  he  should  be  free  ftova. 
the  obligation  implied  by  his  own  deliberate  action!  I 
cannot  account  for  the  obliquity  of  this  verdict,  but  I  could 
not  pass  it  over  lest  my  silence  should  seem  like  appro- 
bation. 

The  second  chapter  examines  the  power  of  princes  to 
enact  penal  and  tributary  laws,  and  the  obligation  whicb 
rests  on  their  subjects  to  obey  such  laws,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  lawfulness  or  obligation  of  resisting  a  legal  sen« 
teUce ;  of  prison-breaking ;  of  self-chastisement ;  and  of 
suicide.  Tlie  first  he  admits  of  when  the  sent^ice  is  paipa* 
bly  unJQsty  and  pronounced  by  an  usurped  authority.  The 
second,  in  all  cases  where  life  or  limbs  are  to  be  preserved  ; 
the  third  he  confines  to  certain  ecclesiastical  cases ;  and  the 
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fourth  he  condemns  in  all,  even  when  perpetrated  by  a  virgin 
to  save  herself  from  pollution.  Yet  of  such  instances  of 
self-murder  he  speaks  with  a  sort  of  respectful  pity ,  observing 
that  he  only  knows  that  the  fact  is  unlawful.  **  But  how 
they  shall  fare  in  the  other  world,  who,  upon  such  great 
accounts,  are  tempted,  is  one  of  God's  secrets  which  the 
great  day  will  manifest®." 

In  the  same  chapter  is  an  injudicious  attempt  to  justify 
the  supposed  fraud  of  the  children  of  Israel,  in  borrowing 
jewels  of  the  Egyptians,  without  any  intention  of  restoring 
them.  He  justifies  the  action  by  saying,  that  God  com^ 
manded  the  Israelites  so  to  spoil  their  enemies.  But  this  is 
only  removing  the  imputation  from  the  Israelites  to  the 
Almighty ;  and  though  the  Almighty  may  dispose  of  the 
property  of  his  creatures  as  he  pleases,  it  is  not  to  be  sup» 
posed  that  he  would  command  any  set  of  men  to  obtain 
their  neighbours*  goods  by  fraud.  The  true  answer  seems 
to  be  that  which  is  given  by  Michaelis ;  that  though  God 
knew  that  the  Israelites  would  not  return ;  and  though  he 
had  communicated  a  share  of  his  own  prescience  to  Moses, 
yet  the  Israelites  in  general,  as  they  had  only  asked  for  a 
short  holiday  from  their  toil,  so  they  never  expected  or 
intended  more,  till  the  Egyptians,  by  thrusting  them  out  of 
the  land  first,  and  aflerwards  by  pursuing  them  with  hostile 
intentions,  had  deprived  themselves  of  all  claim  to  whatever 
property  they  had  previously  intrusted  to  them  '. 

He  has  misstated  the  story  in  ancient  Spanish  history,  of 
the  princes  of  Lara  or  Carion,  and  the  daughters  of  the  Cid 
Rodrigo  of  Bi?ar^.  The  princes  fought,  not  one  with  ano- 
ther, but  both  of  them  against  two  of  the  kindred  of  the 
Cid,  and  were  beaten  as  they  well  deserved.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  trifle,  and  the  wonder  is,  rather,  that  in  so  multifarious 
reading,  and  amid  references  to  all  writers  and  languages, 
his  facts  are  so  generally  accurate. 

In  discussing  Laws  of  Tribute,  though,  when  just,  he 
allows  them  to  be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  subject; 
and  to  oblige  him  not  only  to  a  passive  but  an  active  obe- 

•  P.  346. 
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dience,  he  stoutly  inveighs  against  the  oppression  frequently 
practised  by  sovereigns  and  senates.     But,  when  he  arrives 
at  the  question  of  obedience  to  kings,  princes,  and  supreme 
ciyil  powers,  his  doctrines  are,  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
suffering  loyalist   of  Charles   the  First's  day,  sufficiently 
devoted  and  unqualified.     He  assigns  a  greater  degree  of 
sacredness  to  kingly  than  any  other  government;  he  mis* 
represents  the  monarchy  of  Israel,  which  was,  in  fact,  the 
most  limited,  except  the  Lacedeemonian,  of  any  on  record  in 
ancient  history ;  and  he  not  only  believes  the  legend  of  the 
martyred  Thebsean  legion,  but  insists,  with  much  apparent 
exultation,  on  such  an  illustrious  example  of  non-resistance. 
His  arguments  are,  however,  more  to  the  purpose,  when, 
following  on  the  same  side  with  Hooker,  he  justifies  the 
power  of  the  civil  sovereign  over  persons  and  in  causes 
ecclesiastical.    They  are  directed  both  against  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Presbyterians ;  and,  as  well  as  the  following 
chapter  on  church  censures  and  canons,  breathe  throughout 
a  moderate  and  Christian  spirit,  and  are  well  calculated  to 
place  in  their  true  light  those  ecclesiastical  powers,  whose 
thunders  sound  so  formidably  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
against  which,  even  in  Protestant  churches,  many  of  the 
laity  are  strongly  prejudiced,  from  a  misconception  of  their 
limits,  of  their  fitness,  and  their  necessity.     And  I  cannot 
help  again  observing,  that  here  also  he  speaks  as  strongly  as 
ever  against  the  interference  of  the  civil  sword  in  matters  of 
religion. 

"  This  power,'* — he  is  speaking  of  the  commission  given 
by  Christ  to  his  apostles  and  their  successors,-—''  this  power 
and  these  commissions  were  wholly  ministerial,  without  domi- 
nation, without  proper  jurisdiction,  that  is,  without  coaction; 
U  being  wholly  against  the  design  of  the  religion  that  it  should 
kybrcecf,  and  it  being  far  removed  from  persons  so  disposed, 
so  employed,  so  instructed,  to  do  it."  "  And,  therefore,  one 
of  the  requisites  of  a  bishop  is— *' he  must  be  no  striker:'-— 
be. had  no  arms  put  into  his  hand  for  that  purpose;  the 
ecclesiastical  state  being  furnished  with  authority,  but  no 
power, '  auctoritate  suadendi  magis  quam  jubendi  potestate.' 
r—TThat  which  the  ecclesiastics  can  do  [in  the  case  of  church* 
censures,]  is  a  suspension  of  their  own  act,  not  any  power 
over  the  actions  of  other  men :  and,  therefore,  is  but  an  use 
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of  their  own  liberty,  not  an  exercise  of  jnriediction.  He 
does  the  same  thing  in  sacraments  as  he  does  in  preaching ; 
in  both  he  declares  the  guilty  person  to  be  out  of  the  way  to 
heaven,  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  divine  anger,  to  be  a  debtor 
of  repentance :  and  in  refusing  to  baptize  an  evil  catedimnen, 
or  to  communicate  an  ill-living  Cfajistian,  he  does  but  say 
the  same  thing.  He  speaks  in  one  by  signs,  and  in  the 
other,  he  signifies  by  words."  ''  This  is  '  judicium/  not 
'  jurisdictio/  a  judging  a  man  worthy  or  unworthy;  which 
does  not  suppose  a  superiority  of  jurisdiction,  but  equals  do 
it  to  their  equals ;  though,  in  this,  the  clergy  hath  a  supe- 
riority and  a  commission  from  Grod  to  do  it  ^"  Even  of  Uus 
moderate  and  natural  right  he  condemns  the  public  exercise, 
IB  the  case  of  sovereign  princes,  who,  as  it  is  obviously  unfit 
to  subject  them  to  open  reproof  or  penance;  so  when  private 
reproof  and  private  warnings  and  entreaties  have  failed,  they 
may,  as  he  conceives,  beadmitted,  if  they  command  it,  to  the 
communion  •• 

This  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  question,  and  one  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  practical  one.  A  wicked  prince  is  not  very 
often  a  hypocrite,  and  unless  he  be  a  hypocrite,  it  is  not 
probable  Uiat  he  will  force  himself  on  rites  for  which  he  does 
not  care.  There  is  more  courage  and  dignity  in  the  conduct 
of  St.  Ambrose  towards  Theodosius ;  there  is  less  danger  to 
the  public  peace,  and  an  almost  equal  certainty  of  obtaining 
the  desired  end,  in  the  course  recommended  by  Taylor. 

The  latter,  however,  makes  another  admission,  which,  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged  a  few  more  years,  might  have 
involved  him  in  a  very  serious  difficulty  of  conscienoe,  and 
would  have  divided  him,  if  he  had  acted  on  it,  from  all  the 
bent  and  wisest  of  his  own  order  and  religion.  '^  The  un- 
lawful proclamations  and  edicts  of  aMtrue  prince  may  be 
.published  by  the  clergy  in  their  several  charges  M"  I  wish 
I  had  not  found  this  in  Taylor;  and  I  thank  heaven  that 
this  principle  was  not  adopted  by  the  English  deigy  on 
1687.  Yet  for  Taylor  many  allowances  may  be  made,  and 
many  excuses  offered  for  this  and  the  other  ultra^monarohieal 
ftatnres  of  his  creed.  Accustomed  as  he  was  to  see  and 
feel  all  the  tyranny  which  then^plagued  theJand,  from  tkose 
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%ihOy  under  the  oolour  of  fireedom,  had  disturbed  and  en- 
alaved  their  coantry,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  his 
attention  could  be  equally  alive  to  the  possibility  of  the  same 
erils  occurring  under  a  legitimate  sovereign.    And,  above 
all^  let  it  be  remembered^  that  his  inclination  for  absolute 
monarchy,  if  it  were  unwise,  was,  at  least,  not  interested  or 
servile ;  that  if  he  carried  too  high  the  power  of  a  lawful 
king,  it  was  when  that  lawful  king  was  in  exile*     The 
'^  Ductor  Dubitantium/'  though  published  at  the  moment  of 
^e  Restoration,  was  written  and  printed  while  no  such  event 
«onld  be  looked  for,  and  when  all  that  could  be  gained  by  an 
unlimited  loyalty,  was  the  suspicion  or  persecution  of  the 
ruling  powers  ;  imprisonment,  fine,  and  aggravated  indigence. 
In  examining  the  different  institutions  which  are  usually 
deduced   from  apostolical  authority,   he  lays  down  as  a 
general  rule,  though  one,  he  admits,  which  can  be  very 
seldom  applicable  to  practice,  and  which,  without  some 
cogent  reason,  it  would  be  the  height  of  presumption  to  put 
in  force,  that  institutions  merely  of  apostolical  tradition,  and 
relating  to  things  in  themselves  indifferent,  may  be,  by  the 
authority  of  the  church,  in  after  times,  dispensed  with.    This 
liberty,  however,  he  will  not  concede  in  the  instances  of  the 
Lord's  day,  of  the  manner  of  administering  the  sacraments, 
or  of  episcopacy.    The  first  he  excepts  not  only  on  account 
of  the  fitness  of  the  day  itself,  but  because  no  other  day  can 
be  preferred  without  a  causeless  neglect  of  apostolic  autho- 
rity; the  others  because  they  relate  to  the  ministries  of 
grace,  which  can  only,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be 
obtained  or  hoped  for,  when  sought  after  in  the  appointed 
manner. 

To  the  forty  days  Lent,  he  refuses  the  character  of  an 
'apostolical  institution.     He  shows,  in  fact,  with  great  learn- 
ing, and  very  convincingly,  that  the  primitive  Lent  was  not 
of  forty  days,  but  of  forty  hours,  being  confined  to  the  Friday 
-  and  Saturday  immediately  preceding  Easter " .    To  the  weekly 
:iksts  of  Wednesday  and  Friday  he  assigns,  however,  a  much 
greater  antiquity,  both  being  named  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  and  TertuUian;  though  neither  can,  on  competent 
-grounds,  be  ascribed  to  any  commandment  of  the  apostles. 

•  Vol.  xif .  p>  40. 
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From  some  expresssions  in  Rule  xv.  p.  28,  it  is  evident 
that  he  regretted^  as  Wesley  afterwards  did,  the  discon* 
tinuance  of  the  ancient  practice  of  baptizing  by  immersion, 
and  even  of  dipping  three  times  in  honour  of  the  Trinity. 
Like  Wesley,  he  condemns  the  practice  of  sprinkling  altoge- 
ther, as  contrary  both  to  the  analogy  of  the  ceremony,  the 
apostolic  tradition,  and  the  canons  of  the  English  and  Irish 
church.  How,  in  our  climate,  and  with  the  contrary  preju- 
dices of  the  people,  he  would  have  settled  his  dispute  with 
mothers  and  nurses,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  conjecture. 
The  number  of  those  neophytes  who  would  be  certified 
/*  well  able  to  endure  immersion,"  would,  probably,  be  very 
limited. 

Fond  as  he  appears,  from  many  passages  in  his  writings, 
of  chanting  and  psalmody,  it  may  be  suspected  that  he  had 
no  ear  for  music.  It  is  singular  to  compare  the  reluctant 
permission  which  he  gives  to  the  use  of  organs  in  church, 
with  the  glow  of  feeling  which  their  majestic  tones  excited 
in  the  breast  of  Milton'. 

The  Romish  prohibition  of  marriage,  and  the  sacred 
authority  assigned  by  their  canonists  to  the  decrees  of 
general  councils,  he  exposes  with  nearly  the  same  argiunents, 
and  an  equal  show  of  learning,  as  we  have  already  seen  him 
producing  on  the  same  topics  in  his  two  Dissuasives  from 
Popery. 

He  closes  the  fourth  chapter  with  a  discussion  of  the 
case  of  subscription  to  ecclesiastical  articles  and  forms  of 
confession ;  which,  he  insists  with  becoming  strictness,  can 
only  be  done,  in  the  instance  of  the  English  church,  by 
those  who  sign  in  the  sense  of  the  imposers  of  the  law,  and 
who  sincerely  approve  of  that  to  which  they  thus  express 
their  consent.  On  the  inexpediency  of  such  subscriptions, 
''  to  any  articles  which  are  not  evidently  true  and  necessaiy 
to  be  professed,"  he  expresses  the  same  opinions  which  he 
had  previously  urged  in  his  Liberty  of  Prophesying.— 
Opinions  they  are  so  amiable  in  themselves,  and  proceeding 
from  a  spirit  so  enlarged  and  so  thoroughly  Chrii^tian,  that 
our  respect  for  the  man  is  increased  by  them,  even  when  we 
are  not  convinced  by  his   arguments.      Yet,  it  may  be 

'  Page  115.    Compare  **  II  Penseroio/' 
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^otrglit,  as  I  have  already  endeavotirecl  to  show,  that  a  sub- 
scription, which  would  admit  the  Papist,  the  Protestant,  the 
Arian,  and  the  Anabaptist  within  the  walls  of  the  same  estar 
blishment,  would,  in  fact,  be  equivalent  to  no  subscription 
^t  all ;  and  that,  though  men  may,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  saved 
by  the  profession  of  the  apostles'  creed  alone,  yet  of  thosa 
who  are  to  teach  others  some  further  examination  may  well 
be  accounted  necessary.  After  all,  Taylor's  strongest  argu-* 
ments^  both  here  and  in  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  apply* 
less  to  such  confessions  in  themselves  than  to  the  abuses-  ta 
which  they  are  liable;  and,  while  the  supporters  of  every 
confession  will  plead  **  that  it  contains,  in  their  opinion,  no: 
uncertain  or  unnecessary  articles,"  no  Christian,  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name,  will  deny  what  Taylor,  in  the  next 
place,  contends  for,  '^  that  great  regard  be  had,  and  great 
ease  be  done  to  wise  and  peaceable  dissenters)^.'^ 

His  observations  on  parental  authority,  and  on  the 
''  Interpretation,  Diminution,  and  Abrogation  of  Hum^ 
Laws,''  conclude  this  part  of  his  subject. 

tie  former,  is,  perhaps,  overlaid  with  too  much  unae^ 
eessary  learning,  and  with  obsolete  precedents  of  the  pow^r 
exercised  by  fathers  in  the  ruder  ages  of  society ;  and,  in 
the  instance  of  marriage,  he  gives  to  parents  a  control  too^ 
absolute  over  their  children. 

The  latter  contains  some  maxims  of  great  truth  and 
practical  utility,  as  where  he  tells  us,  **  There  are  some  tacit 
exceptions  in  all  laws  that  would  not  be  tyrannical." 
Again,  *^  When  the  reason  of  a  law,  commanding  an  action 
Otherwise  indifferent,  does  cease  universally,  the  very  nega-^ 
live  ceasing,  passes  into  the  contrary  of  itself." — *'The' 
subject  may  still  do  it  without  sin,  but  the  prince  cannot, 
without  sin,  command  it  to  be  done,  when  it  is  to  no  purpose.-^ 
This  rule,  which  Taylor  applies  to  the  trifling  and  absurd 
^ials  of  obedience,  which  some  of  the  modem  Romish  saints 
fmposed  on  the  monks  in  their  convents,  will  apply  equally 
Co  alt  tases  of  obsolete  and  vexatious  regulation,  sudh  fUi; 
for  the  very  love  of  authority,  are  sometimes  too  dear  te 
men  in  powfer. 

•  •  .  '     "    * 

'  Vol.  xiv.  page  163. 
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There  is  one  passage,  however,  in  this  chapter,  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  without  strong  and  unqua- 
lified reprobation.  I  mean  the  manner  in  which  he  coolly 
instances,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  justifies,  that  horrible 
law  of  the  Roman  republic,  which  decreed  that,  if  any  single 
slave  had  killed  his  lord,  all  the  slaves  in  the  house  should 
die  for  it*.  Had  Taylor  considered  twice,  he  could  not  have 
thus  expressed  himself.  But  of  such  hideous  cruelty 
and  injustice,  our  detestation  ought  to  be  instinctive  and 
immediate. 

The  fourth  and  last  book,  which  discusses  *^  the  nature 
and  causes  of  all  human  actions,  good  and  evil/'  is,  perhaps, 
the  ablest  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  gene- 
rally and  practically  useful. 

It  is  divided  into  two  chapters  of  very  unequal  length, 
of  which  the  first  treats  of  efiScient,  the  other  of  final  causes. 

The  former  is  an  illustration  and  expansion  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  will  of  man  is  the  seat  of  good  and  evil ;  and 
that  actions  are  either  good  or  evil  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  agent.  He  proves,  however,  not  only  that 
an  act  of  the  will  alone  is  imputed,  both  by  God  and  man, 
to  good  or  evil;  but  that  a  virtual  and  interpretative 
consent  of  the  will  may  make  us  sharers  in  the  action  of 
another ;  while  the  involuntary  consequences  of  a  voluntary 
action  are  imputed  to  us  as  parts  of  that  action,  and  as  if 
themselves  directly  chosen. 

All  these  propositions,  however,  he  guards  with  many 
distinctions;  and  introduces  many  interesting  discussions 
on  the  legality  of  different  actions  or  habits  connected  with, 
or  illustrative  of  his  principles. 

Thus,  in  his  discussion  of  the  rule  that  *'  the  virtual  and 
interpretative  consent  of  the  will  is  imputed  to  good  or 
evil,''  besides  some  curious  cases  of  '*  ratihabitation  and 
confirmation,"  he  enters  into  two  different  inquiries,  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  indulging  a  guest  with  an  excess  of  wine^ 
ourselves  remaining  sober ;  and  whether  it  be  lawful  to  play 
at  cards  or  dice  ? 

The  first,  as  may  be  believed,  he  answers  with  an  indig- 
nant negative.    The  second  he  treats  more  tenderly,  though 

«  Page  «36. 
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he^  neyerthdess;  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  all  playing  for 
money  is  dangerou8>  if  not  unlawful. 

As  dimiiKitions  of  voluntary  actions,  he  reckons  ignorance 
Mid  fear,  of  which  the  first,  when  total  and  inevitable,  he 
accounts  a  perfect  annihilation  of  moral  good  or  evil,  the 
second  only  in  those  cases  where  the  understanding  is  over- 
powered by  the  intensity  of  the  danger. 

Under  the  first  head,  he  inquires  what  those  things  are 
of  which  a  man  may  be  innocently  ignorant?  what  degree 
of  diligence  is  required  to  exempt  us  from  the  charge  of 
wilful  Of  presumptuous  ignorance?  what  is  a  probable 
ignorance  ?  &c.  He  refuses  the  name  of  innocent  ignorance 
to  those  professed  Christians,  who  know  not  that  which  the 
universal  church  accounts  necessary  for  salvation,  though, 
of  disputed  points,  he  allows  a  man  to  doubt  or  to  be 
ignorant  with  impunity.  And  he  incidentally  discusses  the 
responsibility  of  children,  at  what  time  and  according  to 
wimt  measures  good  or  evil  can  be  first  imputed  to  them. 
Here,  also,  there  are  some  expressions  and  illustrations 
which  a  reader  of  delicacy  will  wish  away ;  but  the  whole 
work,  it  may  be  considered,  is  scarcely  such  as  females, 
or  very  young  persons,  would  study ;  and  it  is,  after  all, 
perjhaps,  a  curse  inseparable  from  works  of  casuistry,  that 
questions  of  a  certain  kind  are  always  more  or  less  involved 
in  them. 

On  the  final  causes  of  human  actions,  (his  chapter  con- 
cerhing  which  is,  in  fact,  an  amplification  of  the  principle 
that''  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  motives,'')  his  rules  are  only 
three: — 1.  That,  to  constitute  a  good  action,  the  means 
and  end  must  be  symbolical.  2.  That  for'actions  in  them- 
seltes  lawful,  secondary  motives  are  allowable.  3.  That  we 
are  bound  to  regard  the  end  and  object  of  God's  command- 
ments, as  well  as  the  action  commanded  in  order  to  the  end. 

All  these  he  inculcates  with  his  usual  force  and  elor 
queuce,  but  they  offer  nothing  which  calls  for  any  peculiar 
comment.  He  concludes  with  observing,  that,  '*  if  our 
ections  be  designed  well,  they  are  likely  to  end  well ;  for, 
in  the  service  of  God,  a  golden  head  shall  never  have  the 
feet  of  clay.    If  omini  tuo  da  gloriam  * ! " 

•  Pag «  41^ 
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Many,  .perhaps  the  greater  pait,  of  hitf  potttions  ars 
illustrated  by  examples  ok*  by  apologues;  th6  former  chiefly 
txtfa^^tefd  from  the  volumes  of  the  Roman  casuists/ the 
teitelr^  sometimes^  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  containnlg 
real  fkcts/and  cases  of  conscience  which  had  fallen  undei^ 
his  own  knowledgCi  conveyed  under  fictitious  names  and 
circumstances. 

Among  the  first  of  these^  is  the  famous  story  which 
Walpde  has  worked  up  into  his  tragedy  of  the  ''  Mystertbuv 
Mother;''  the  scene  of  which  has  been  oden  laid  kl 
England,  and  the  time  a  little  anterior  to  the  Revolutioni 
but  which  Taylor  relates  as  a  Venetian  anecdote,  to  be  fbond 
in  the  writings  of  Comitolus^.  He  uses  it  to  illustrate  th^ 
position  that,  '*  if  an  error  be  invincible,  and  the  consequent 
of  the  persuasion  be  consistent  with  the  state  of  grace,  the 
error  nrast  rather  be  suffered  than  a  grievous  scandal,  or  an 
intolerable,  or  very  great  inconvenience.*'  And  he  approves 
of  the  cbnduct  of  those  learned  and  charitable  casuists,  who^ 
in  that  case,  determined  to  conceal  firom  the  young  married 
couple,  the  dreadful  and  complicated  incest  of  which,  by 
that  union,  they  were  innocentiy  guilty. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  casuists  or  divines  that  he  quote* 
alone.  Historians,  fathers,  rabbies,  poets,  essayists  and 
jesters,  are  all  ransacked  for  examples  or  illustrations,  and 
he  has  given  us  one  tale,  not  over  decent,  from,  as  he 
v^himsically  calls  him,  **  My  Lord  Montaigne,''  as  well  as  the 
celebrated  story  from  the  FacetisB  of  Poggio,  of  the  Ititdiail 
irobber,  who,  though  his  conscience  was  at  rest  as  to  the 
murders  he  had  committed,  was  inconsolable  for 
accidentally  broken  his  fast  in  Lent*. 

On  the  whole,  the  Ductor  Dubitantium  ia  the  work  of  ft 
mind  acute,  vigorous,  and  imbued  with  an  extent  and  variety 
of  information  which  would  have  overburdened  a  mtenfir 
intellect;  and  by  which  Taylor  himself  is,  periiap^,  some* 
times  encumbered  rather  than  adorned.  A  mind  it  ii 
tesentially  poetical  rather  than  critical,  ardent  in  coneeptKNi 
more  than  lucid  in  arrangement.  Yet  his  conceptioiii  m 
themselves^  are  almost  always  clear,  though  he  overlays  Aedi 
not  unfrequently  with  a  profusion  of  words  -and  mctiiphMii^ 

^  Vol.  xii.  p.  30.  •Vol.xii.  tl.— xiii.tia 
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and  though  be  is  apt  to  denve  his  first  principles  from 
springs  of  action  in  themselves  circumstantial  and  secon^ 
dary.  But,  though  it  offers,  in  some  respects,  a  less  profound 
mnd  original  view  of  human  motives  than  is  to  be  met  with 
ID  later  writers ;  though  its  length  renders  it  less  readablci 
and  the  author's  anxiety  to  say  every  thing  on  both  sides  of 
every  question  may  leave  a  careless  reader  sometimes  in 
fiispense  as  to  his  final  determination ;  it  is  still  a  work 
which  few  can  read  without  profit,  and  none,  I  think,  vHthout 
entertainment.  It  resembles,  in  some  degree^  those  ancient 
inlaid  cabinets,  (such  as  Evelyn,  Boyle,  or  Wilkins  might 
have  bequeathed  to  their  descendants),  whose  multifarious 
contents  perplex  our  choice,  and  offer  to  the  admiration  or 
curiosity  of  a  more  accurate  age,  a  vast  wilderness  of  trifles 
and  varieties,  with  no  arrangement  at  all,  or  an  arrangement 
on  obsolete  principles ;  but  whose  ebony  drawers  and  per- 
fumed recesses  contain  specimens  of  *every  thing  that  i^ 
precious  or  uncommon,  and  many  things  for  which  a  modern 
museum  might  be  searched  in  vain.  , 

On  the  two  works  which  conclude  the  fourteenth  volume, 
of  this  collection,  I  know  not  that  many  observations  are 
necessary.  *'  The  Divine  Institution  and  N^ecessity  of  the 
Office  AUnisterial,"  enforces  the  same  doctrines,  and  by  nearly 
the  same  arguments,  as  have  been  already  considered  in» 
speaking  of  his  **  Episcopacy  Asserted."  The  application^ 
ijiowever,  of  those  principles  is,  in  this  place,  more  general^r 
and  levelled  rather  at  those  fanatics,  who,  without  any  ordi*. 
oation,  intrude  on  the  ministerial  office,  than  against  those 
who  reject  the  apostolic  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  in 
^vour  of.  an  aristocracy  of  presbyters.  As  such,  it  is, 
perhaps,  better  adapted  to  the  evils  of  the  present  time  than 
the  work  which  I  have  formerly  examined. 
.  On  the  difficult  question  of  layrbaptism,  which  naturally* 
arises  firom  his  present  subject,  he  expifesses  himself  with  a 
l>ec(^ning  doubt  and  moderation.  The  tendency  of  his 
mind  is  very  plainly  to  the  high-church  doctrine,  not  only, 
tbat  the  practice  is  illegal  and  presumptuous,  but  that  the^ 
rite  thus  administered  is  invalid,  and  ought  to  be  repeated. 
He  admits,  however,  that  the  general  practice  of  all  Christian 
churches  has  been  different,  and  he  joins  wjih  Augustine 
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in  expressing  his  own  hesitation.      "  Nescio  an  pie  repe^ 
tendum**/' 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  difficulty  discussed  at  greater 
length,  or  to  learn  what  has  been  the  practical  decision  of 
the  Church  of  England  on  this  interesting  inquiry,  will  find 
much  curious  learning  and  much  sound  sense  in  Bingham's 
'*  Scholastic  History  of  Lay  Baptism.'*  (published  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities,)  and  in  the 
excellent  '*  Elucidation  of  the  Common  Prayer,"  by  the  late 
learned  and  amiable  Mr.  Shepherd*.  In  his  essay  on 
Confirmation,  it  is  remarkable  that  Taylor  himself  has  varied 
from  his  severer  opinion,  and  assents,  apparently,  to  the  usual 
and  ancient  principle  of"  Fieri  non  debuit,  factum  valet'.** 

His  '*  Rules  and  Advices  to  the  Clergy,"  are,  in  a  great 
degree,  extracted  from  his  two  Sermons  already  noticed  on 
"The  Minister's  Duty  in  Life  and  Doctrine «.  They  are 
methodized,  however,  and,  in  some  instances,  enlarged  and 
rendered  more  practical.  They  can  hardly  be  read  too  often, 
or,  with  the  necessary  allowance  for  some  difference  of  cir- 
cumstances between  Ireland  and  England,  and  between  the 
seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth  century,  be  too  carefully  or 
too  closely  followed. 

The  Golden  Grove  begins  with  a  short  and  simple 
catechism  for  young  persons,  but  neither  so  short,  so  simple, 
nor  so  complete,  as  that  which  our  liturgy  supplies.  It  has 
the  merit,  however,  of  furnishing  a  more  detailed  explanation 
of  some  important  circumstances  in  our  religion,  than  a  more 
general  and  complete  system  of  instruction  could  contain 
with  the  necessary  regard  to  brevity ;  and  may,  therefore, 
be  with  advantage  used  in  schools  and  families,  conjointly 
with  that  of  good  dean  No  well. 

The  exposition  of  the  creed,  which  follows,  deserves  no 
higher  praise  than  that  of  enumerating,  under  the  different 
heads  of  the  old  and  compendious  confession,  the  yarioos 
items  which  make  up  the  sum  of  each.  Sometimes  he 
mistakes,  like  Doddridge,  amplification  for  explanation ;  and 
I  do  not  know  that  a  devout  Christian  gains  much  either  of 

*  Pp.  444 — 45t.  *  ElucidmtioD  of  the  Commoa  Prayer,  vol.  ii.  p.  415, 

'Vol.  xiv.  p.  268.       ■  Vol.  ▼!.  p.  483. 
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knowledg:e  or  edification,  by  having  the  single  word 
"  buried,"  decomposed  into  a  statement  which  tells  us  how 
Christ,  *'  that  he  might  suffer  every  thing  of  human  nature, 
was,  by  the  care  of  his  friends  and  disciples,  by  the  leave 
of  Pilate,  taken  from  the  cross  and  embalmed,  (as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  was  to  bury),  and  wrapt  in  linen,  and 
buried  in  a  new  grave  hewn  out  of  a  rock,"  &c.  His  com- 
mentaries, however,  on  the  "  Holy  Ghost," — *'  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,"  and  "  the  Communion  of  Saints,"  as 
they  are  more  necessary  and  useful,  so  they  are  executed 
with  his  usual  force  and  doctrinal  precision.  His  "  Agenda," 
too,  (though,  in  some  particulars,  they  are  too  ascetic, 
and  calculated,  it  may  be  thought,  to  make  men  formalists 
rather  than  sincerely  and  actively  holy ;)  are,  generally 
speaking,  excellent ;  and  his  '*  Postulanda"  better  still.  The 
**  Litanies  for  all  things  and  persons,"  only  rank  inferior  to 
that  in  our  church  service ;  and  the  other  prayers,  though 
some  of  them  too  wordy,  are  such  as  can  hardly  be  uttered 
or  even  read  without  exciting  a  spirit  of  devotion. 

At  the  end  of  the  Golden  Grove  are  some  hymns  for 
different  festivals,  which,  had  they  no  other  merits  would  be 
interesting  as  the  only  remaining  specimens  of  that  which 
a  mind  so  intrinsically  poetical  as  Taylor^s  was,  could  effect 
when  he  attempted  to  armnge  his  conceptions  in  a  metrical 
form.  They  are,  however,  in  themselves,  and  on  their  own 
account,  very  interesting  compositions.  Their  metre,  indeed, 
which  is  that  species  of  spurious  Pindaric  which  was  fashion- 
able with  his  contemporaries,  is  an  obstacle,  and  must  always 
have  been  one,  to  their  introduction  into  public  or  private 
psalmody ;  and  the  mixture  of  that  alloy  of  conceits  and 
quibbles  which  was  an  equally  frequent  and  still  greater 
defilement  of  some  of  the  finest  poetry  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  will  materially  diminish  their  effect  as  devotional  or 
descriptive  odes.  Yet,  with  all  these  faults,  they  are 
powerful,  affecting,  and  often  harmonious :  there  are  many 
passages  of  which  Cowley  need  not  have  been  ashamed ; 
and  some  which  remind  us,  not  disadvantageously,  of  the 
corresponding  productions  of  Milton. 

Such  is  the  whole  of  the  second  hymn  for  Advent. 
Such  too  is  the  passage  in  his  meditation  on  heaven,  where 
he  describes — 
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**  That  bright  tetcnijty 
Where  the  great  KiDg^i  transparent  throne 
Ib  of  an  entire  jasper  stone : 

There  the  eye 

O'  the  chrysolite. 

And  a  sky 
Of  diamonds,  mbies,  chrysoprase. 
And,  abo?e  all.  Thy  holy  face, 

Make  an  eternal  chuity. 
^  .  When  Thou  tliy  Jewels  dost  bind  up,  that  day 

Keineniber  ns,  we  pray* 
That,  where  the  beryl  lies. 
And  the  crystal,  'bo?t  the  skies. 
There  llion  mayst  appoint  as  place, 
Within  the  brightness  of  Thy  face ; 

And  our  soul 

In  the  scroll 
Of  life  and  blissfulness  enroll, 
Tliat  we  may  praise  Thee  to  eternity  1 " 

A  more  regular  metre,  and  words  more  applicable  to 
public  devotion,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Prayer  for  Charity.** ' 

<*  Full  of  mercy,  foil  of  love, 
Look  upon  us  from  above! 
Thou  who  tanght'st  the  blind  man*s  night 
To  entertain  a  double  light. 
Thine,  and  the  day's,  (and  that  thine  too ;) 
The  bune  away  his  crutches  threw ; 
The  parched  crust  of  leprosy 
Returned  unto  its  infancy ; 
llie  dumb  amazed  was  to  hear 
His  own  unchain'd  tongue  strike  his  ear : 
Thy  powerful  mercy  did  e'en  chase 
The  devil  from  his  usurped  place. 
Where  thou  thyself  shouldst  dwell,  not  he. 
Ob,  let  tliy  love  our  pattern  be ; 
Let  thy  mercy  teach  one  brother 
To  forgive  and  love  another ; 
That,  copying  thy  mercy  here. 
Thy  goodness  may  hereafter  rear 
Our  souls  unto  thy  glory,  when 
Our  dust  shall  cease  to  be  with  men  ^.^ .  , 

His  work  on  the  Paalter  has  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
Hammond,  Horsley,  or  even  Home.  It  merely  consists  of 
one  or  more  prayers  to  each  psalm,  more  or  less  appropriate 
to  their  respective  subjects,  and  followed  by  a  collection  o^ 
devotions  for  various  occasions.     All  these  last  are  not 

••  Pp.  64  and  91. 
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trfginal ;  all,  howeyer,  are  devout  and  practicali  and,  in  the 
alternations  of  a  regular  and  systematic  piety,  may  be  useful. 
His  recommendation,  in  the  prefieice,  of  liie  Psalter  as  a  guide 
to,  and  foundation  for,  as  well  as  an  unfailing  accom- 
paniment of  our  daily  prayers,  is  at  once  characteristic  and 
sensible,  and  deserves  the  serious  attention  of  those  who 
hihre  hitherto  paid  a  less  habitual  deference  to  the  most 
devotional  and  one  of  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the  sacred 
▼olume. 

The  *'  Collection  of  Offices/'  was  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  Common  Prayer,  when  the  use  of  this  last  was 
proscribed.  As  a  substitute,  it  is,  certainly,  well  adapted  to 
its  end,  and,  this  being  th^  case,  it  is  no  disparagement  to 
say,  that  it  falls  extremely  short  of  its  original.  There  are, 
however,  some  beautiful  prayers  in  the  occasional  offices, 
for  widows,  —  the  persecuted,— the  prisoners, —  the  sick 
and  the  lunatic,  which  are  admirably  qualified  to  give  com- 
fort and  relief  to  the  broken  heart,  and  may  afibrd  very 
valuable  assistance  to  the  clergy  in  the  most  popular  and 
one  of  the  most  important  of  tiieir  ministries.  The  peni-^ 
tential  litany,  at  the  end  of  the  work,  is  a  striking  summary 
of  human  crimes  and  folUes^ 

The  last  in  date,  and  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  of 
his  devotional  works,  is  his  ''  Worthy  Communicant,"  which 
is,  indeed,  as  its  subject  required,  not  only  devotional  but 
practical,  and  embraces  in  itself  many  of  the  same  powerful 
and  persuasive  arguments  against  the  self-flattery  of  the 
nnrepenting  sinner,  and  the  needless  terrors  of  the  scrupulous 
conscience,  which  are  detailed  at  greater  length,  and  virith  a 
larger  display  of  authorities,  in  the  controversial  and  casuis- 
tical works  which  occupy  the  preceding  volumes.  This, 
indeed,  with  the  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  may  be  said  to 
offer  a  complete  summary  of  the  duties  and  specimen  of  the 
devotions  of  a  Christian;  in  which,  while  no  necessary 
question  of  practice  or  piety  is  passed  over,  no  doubtful  or 
merely  controversial  question  is  admitted.  In  the  lesson^ 
which  flow  from  this  chair,  in  the  incense  which  flames  on 
tills  altar,  the  sound  of  worldly  polemics  is  hushed,  the  light 
of  worldly  fires  becomes  dim.    We  see  a  saint  in  his  closet, 

■  irp*  328,  359,  343,  356,  &c. 
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a  Christian  bishop  in  his  ministry,  and  we  rise  from  the 
intercourse  impressed  and  softened  with  a  sense  how  much 
our  own  practice  yet  needs  amendment,  and  how  mighty 
has  been  that  faith  of  which  these  are  the  fruits,  that  hope 
of  which  these  are  the  pledges  and  prelibations. 

Of  the  broader  and  more  general  lines  of  Taylor's 
literary  character,  a  very  few  observations  may  be  suffi- 
cient.  The  greatness  of  his  attainments,  and  the  powers 
of  his  mind,  are  evident  in  all  his  writings,  and  to  the 
least  attentive  of  his  readers.  It  is  hard  to  point  out  a 
branch  of  learning  or  of  scienti&c  pursuit  to  which  he  does 
not  occasionally  allude ;  or  any  author  of  eminence,  either 
ancient  or  modern,  with  whom  he  does  not  evince  himself 
acquainted.  And  it  is  certain,  that  as  very  few  other  writers 
have  had  equal  riches  to  display,  so  he  is  apt  to  display  his 
stores  with  a  lavish  exuberance,  which  the  severer  taste 
of  Hooker  or  of  Barrow  would  have  condemned  as  osten- 
tatious, or  rejected  as  cumbersome.  Yet  he  is  far  from  a 
mere  reporter  of  other  men's  arguments,  —  a  textuary 
of  fathers  and  schoolmen,  —  who  resigns  his  reason  into 
the  hands  of  his  predecessors,  and  who  employs  no  other 
instrument  for  convincing  their  readers  than  a  lengthened 
string  of  authorities.  His  famiharity  with  the  stores  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature  is  employed  to  illustrate 
more  frequently  than  to  establish  his  positions;  and  may 
be  traced,  not  so  much  in  direct  citation,  (though  of  this, 
too,  there  is,  perhaps,  more  than  sufficient,)  as  in  the 
abundance  of  his  allusions,  the  character  of  his  imagery, 
and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  terms  of  foreign  derivation, 
or  employed  in  a  foreign  and  unusual  meaning. 

It  i3  thus  that  he  more  than  once  refers  to  obscure 
stories  in  ancient  writers,  as  if  they  were,  of  necessity, 
as  familiar  to  all  his  readers  as  himself;  that  he  talks  of 
"  poor  AttiUus  Aviola,"  or  "  the  Lybian  lion,"  that  "  brake 
loose  into  his  wilderness,  and  killed  two  Roman  boys ;"  as  if 
the  accidents  of  which  he  is  speaking  had  occurred  in  London 
a  few  weeks  before.  It  is  thus  that,  in  warning  an  English 
(or  a  Welsh)  auditory,  against  the  brief  term  of  mortal 
luxury,  he  enumerates  a  long  list  of  ancient  dainties,  and 
talks  of  '*  the  condited  bellies  of  the  scarus,"  and  **  drink- 
ing of  healths  by  the  numeral  letters  of  Philenium*s  name." 
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It  is  thus  that  one  of  his  strangest  and  harshest  similes, 
where  he  compares  an  ill-sorted  marriage  to  "  going  to-bed 
with  a  dragon,"  is  the  suggestion  of  a  mind  familiar  with 
those  Lamia:  with  female  faces  and  extremities  like  a  serpent, 
of  whose  enticements  strange  stories  are  told  in  the  old 
daemonologies.  And  thus  that  he  speaks  of  the  "  jtntice** 
instead  of  the  "  juice"  of  fishes;  of  an  *'  excellent"  pain; 
of  the  gospel  being  preached,  not  to  '*  the  common  people,** 
but  to  "  idiots ;"  and  of  '*  serpents,"  (meaning  "  creeping 
things/')  devouring  our  bodies  in  the  grave.  It  is  this  which 
gives  to  many  of  his  most  striking  passages  the  air  of  trans- 
lations, and  which,  in  fact,  may  well  lead  us  to  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  indeed  the  selected  members  of  di£Ss- 
rent  and  disjointed  classics. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  circumstances  can  be  named 
which  so  greatly  contribute  to  the  richness  of  his  matter, 
the  vivacity  of  his  style,  and  the  harmony  of  his  language, 
than  those  copious  drafts  on  all  which  is  wise  or  beautiful 
or  extraordinary,  in  ancient  writers  or  in  foreign  tongues; 
and  the  very  singularity  and  hazard  of  his  phrases  has 
not  unfrequently  a  peculiar  charm,  which  the  observers  of  a 
tamer  and  more  ordinary  diction  can  never  hope  to  inspire. 

One  of  these  archaisms,  and  a  very  graceful  one,  is 
the  introduction  of  the  comparative  degree,  simply  and 
without  its  contrasted  quantity,  of  which  he  has  made  a 
very  frequent  use,  but  which  he  has  never  employed  without 
producing  an  effect  of  striking  beauty. 

Thus,  he  tells  us  of  "  a  more  healthy  sorrow  ;**  of  •'  the 
air's  looser  garment,  or  the  wilder  fringes  of  the  fire ;"  which, 
though  in  a  style  purely  English,  they  would  be  probably 
replaced  by  positive  or  superlative  epithets,  could  hardly 
suffer  this  change  without  a  considerable  detraction  from  the 
spirit  and  raciness  of  the  sentence.  The  same  observation 
may  apply  to  the  use  of  "  prevaricate,**  in  an  active  sense; 
to  '^  the  temeration  of  ruder  handlings ;"  and  to  many  similar 
expressions,  which,  if  unusual,  are  at  least  expressive  and 
sonorous,  and  which  could  hardly  be  replaced  by  the  corre- 
sponding vernacular  phrases  without  a  loss  of  brevity  or 
beauty.  Of  such  expressions  as  these,  it  is  only  necessary 
lo  observe,  that  their  use,  to  be  effectual  or  allowable. 
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Iiiioiild  be  more  didereet,  perhaps*  and  infrequent,  than  is  the 
case  in  the  works  of  Taylor. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  familiarity  which  he  him- 
mlf  displays,  and  which  he  apparently  expected  to  find, 
iA  an  almost  equal  degree,  in  his  readers  or  hearers,  with 
the  facts  of  history,  the  opinions  of  philosophy,  the  pro- 
ductions of  distant  climates,  and  the  customs  of  distant 
^tions.  Nor,  in  the  allusions  or  examples  which  he  extracts 
firam  such  sources,  is  he  always  attentive  to  the  weight 
of  authority,  or  the  probability  of  the  fact  alleged.  The  age, 
•indeed,  in  which  he  lived,  was,  in  many  respects,  a  credulous 
0ne*  The  discoveries  which  had  been  made  by  the  enters 
prise  of  travellers,  and  the  unskilful,  and  as  yet  immature 
efforts  of  the  new  philosophy,  bad  extended  the  knowledge 
bf  mankind  just  far  enough  to  make  them  know  that  much 
yet  remained  uncertain,  and  that  many  things  were  true 
xrhich  their  fathers  had  held  for  impossible.  Such  absence 
of  scepticism  is,  of  all  states  of  the  human  mind,  most 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  knowledge ;  but  for  the  pre- 
servation of  truths  already  acquired,  and  the  needful  sepa- 
ration of  truth  from  falsehood,  it  is  necessary  to  receive  the 
testimony  of  men,  however  positive,  with  more  of  doubt 
than  Boyle,  Wilkins,  or  even  Bacon,  appear  to  have  been 
accustomed  to  exercise. 

But  Taylor  was  any  thing  rather  than  a  critical  in- 
quirer into  facts,  (however  strange,)  of  history  or  philosophy. 
If  such  alleged  facts  suited  his  purpose,  he  received  them 
without  examination,  and  retailed  them  without  scruple'; 
and  we  therefore  read,  in  his  works,  of  such  doubtful  or 
incredible  examples  as  that  of  a  single  city  containing 
fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants ;  of  the  Neapolitan  manna, 
which  failed  as  soon  as  it  was  subjected  to  a  tax ;  and  of  the 
monument  ^'  nine  furlongs  high,"  which  was  erected  by 
Ninus,  the  Assyrian. 

Nor,  in  his  illustrations,  even  where  they  refer  to  matters 
of  daily  observation,  or  of  undoubted  truth,  is  he  always 
attentive  to  accuracy.  ''  When  men  sell  a  mule,''  he  teUs 
us,  '^  they  speak  of  the  horse  that  begat  him,  not  of  the 
ass  that  bore  him."  It  is  singular,  that  he  should  foBg^ 
that,  of  mules,  the  ass  is  always  the  father.    What  follows 
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kretill  more  extraordinary;  maBintich  as  it  show&a  fiorgetJr 
fUness  of  the  circamstances  of  two  of  the  mott  illustrioaa 
eventB  in  the  Old  Testament.  '*  We  should  fight,^'  says 
fae,  *^  as  Gideon  did,  with  three  hundred  hardy  brave  fellows 
that  would  stand  against  all  violence,  rather  than  to  make 
a  noise  with  rams'  horns  and  broken  pitchers,  like  die  mei| 
at  the  siege  of  Jericho.''  Had  he  thought  twice,  he  must 
hare  recollected  that  ^  making  a  noise  '*  was  at  least  o|ie 
principal  part  of  the  service  required  from  Gideon's  troops^ 
and  that  the  ''  broken  pitchers  "  were  their  property  alone^ 
and  a  circumstance  of  which  the  narrative  of  the  siege  of 
Jericho  affords  not  the  least  mention. 

An  occasional  occurrence  of  such  errors  is  indeed  unt 
avoidable  ;  and,  irrelevant  as  some  of  his  illustrations  are,  and 
ance^in  as  may  be  the  truth  of  others,  there  is  none,  per^* 
kaps,  of  his  readers  who  would  vrish  those  illustrations 
fewer,  to  which  his  works  owe  so  much  of  their  force,  their 
impressiveness,  and  their  entertainment.  As  a  reascmer,  I 
do  not  think  him  matchless*  He  is,  indeed,  always  acute^ 
and,  in  practical  questions,  almost  always  sensible.  His 
knowledge  was  so  vast,  that  on  every  point  of  discussion  he 
set  out'  with  great  advantage,  as  being  familiar  with  all  the 
necessary  preliminaries  of  the  question,  and  with  every 
ground  or  argument  which  had  been  elicited  on  either  side 
by  former  controversies.  But  his  own  understanding  vraa 
rather  inventive  than  critical.  He  never  failed  to  find  a 
plausible  argument  for  any  opinion  which  he  himself  ealeiv 
tained ;  he  was  as  ready  with  plausible  objections  to  every 
lirgument  which  might  be  advanced  by  his  adversaries; 
iRid  he  was  completely  master  of  the  whole  detail  of  con* 
trc^ersial  attack  and  defence,  and  of  every  weapon  of  elo^ 
quence,  irony,  or  sarcasm,  which  was  most  proper  to  pefr 
suade  or  to  silence.  But  bis  own  views  were  sometiones 
indistinct,  and  often  hasty.  His  opinions,  therefore,  though 
litways  honest  and  ardent,  he  had  sometimes  occasion, 
in  the  c($urse  of  his  life,  to  change ;  'and  instances  have 
been  already  pointed  out,  not  only  where  his  reasoning  is 
inconclusive,  but  where  positions,  ardently -maintained  iii 
tome  of  his  writings,  are  doubted  or  denied  in  others.  But, 
it  should  be  remembered  how  much  he  wrote  during  a  life  in 
itself  not  long,   and,  in  \iA  circumstances,   by  no  means 
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fkvourable  to  accurate  research  or  calm  reasoning.  Nor 
can  it  be  a  subject  of  surprise,  that  a  poor  and  oppressed 
man  should  be  sometimes  hurried  too  far  in  opposition  to 
his  persecutors,  or  that  one  who  had  so  little  leisure  for 
the  correction  of  his  works  should  occasionally  be  found 
to  contradict  and  repeat  himself. 

I  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  the  versatility 
of  his  talents,  which,  though  uniformly  exerted  on  subjects 
appropriate  to  his  profession,  are  distinguished,  where  such 
weapons  are  needed,  by  irony  and  caustic  humour,  as  well  as 
by  those  milder  and  sublimer  beauties  of  style  and  sentiment 
which  are  his  mofe  familiar  and  distinguishing  character- 
istics. Yet  to  such  weapons  he  has  never  recourse  either 
wantonly  or  rashly.  Nor  do  I  recollect  any  instance  in 
which  he  has  employed  them  in  the  cause  of  private  or 
personal,  or  even  polemical  hostility,  or  any  occasion 
where  their  fullest  severity  was  not  justified  and  called  for 
by  crimes,  by  cruelty,  by  interested  superstition,  or  base 
and  sordid  hypocrisy.  His  satire  was  always  kept  in  check 
by  the  depth  and  fervour  of  his  religious  feelings,  his  charity, 
and  his  humility. 

It  is  on  devotional  and  moral  subjects,  however,  that  the 
peculiar  character  of  his  mind  is  most,  and  most  successfully, 
developed.  To  this  service  he  devotes  his  most  glowing  lan- 
guage ;  to  this  his  aptest  illustrations  :  his  thoughts,  and  his 
words,  at  once  burst  into  a  flame,  when  touched  by  the 
coals  of  this  altar;  and  whether  he  describes  the  dutieis, 
or  dangers,  or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and 
justice  of  the  Most  High ;  whether  he  exhorts  or  instructs 
bis  brethren,  or  offers  up  his  supplications  in  their  behalf  to 
the  common  Father  of  all,  —  his  conceptions  and  his  ex- 
pressions belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred  description 
of  poetry,  of  which  they  only  want,  what  they  cannot 
be  said  to  need,  the  name  and  the  metrical  arrangement. 

It  is  tliis  distinctive  excellence,  still  more  than  the  other 
qualifications  of  learning  and  logical  acuteness,  which  has 
placed  him,  even  in  that  age  of  gigantic  talent,  on  an  emi- 
nence superior  to  any  of  his  immediate  contemporaries; 
which  has  exempted  him  from  the  comparative  neglect  into 
which  the  dry  and  repulsive  learning  of  Andrews  and  San- 
derson has  fallen ;  —  which  has  left  behind  the  aoutenestf 
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oF  Hales,  and  the  imaginative  and  copious  eloquence  of 
Bishop  Hall,  at  a  distance  hardly  less  than  the  cold  ele- 
gance of  Clark,  and  the  dull  good  sense  of  Tillotson;  and 
has  seated  him,  by  the  almost  unanimous  estimate  of  poste- 
rity, on  the  same  lofty  elevation  with  Hooker  and  with 
Barrow. 

Of  such  a  triumvirate,  who  shall  settle  the  precedence? 
Yet  it  may,  perhaps,  be  not  far  from  the  truth,  to  observe 
that  Hooker  claims  the  foremost  rank  in  sustained  and  clas- 
sic dignity  of  style,  in  political  and  pragmatical  wisdom ; 
that  to  Barrow  the  praise  must  be  assigned  of  the  closest 
and  clearest  views,  and  of  a  taste  the  most  controlled  and 
chastened;  but  that  in  imagination,  in  interest,  in  that 
which  more  properly  and  exclusively  deserves  the  name  of 
genius,  Taylor  is  to  be  placed  before  either.  The  first  awes 
most,  the  second  convinces  most,  the  third  persuades  and 
delights  most :  and,  (according  to  the  decision  of  one  whose 
own  rank  among  the  ornaments  of  English  literature  yet 
remains  to  be  determined  by  posterity,)  Hooker  is  the  object 
of  our  reverence,  Barrow  of  our  admiration,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  of  our  love  ^. 

^  'iUn^  /Miv  0-tCai   B%VfAAl^oiU  BAp^M/ov,  juit  fiXZ  TedKatfW,  — '  Note   to    PvT^t 

SfUal  Sfrmoii.— Tliis  characteristic  and  powerfol  tentcnce  has  been  already 
noticed  by  Arcbdeacoo  Bonoey. 
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NOTE  (A.) 

Mr.  Bonn  by  supposes  him  to  have  been  their  second  son  ; 
but  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  my  friend  and  connexion, 
Mr.  Julius  Hare,  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for 
the  following  list^  extracted  from  the  parish  register,  which 
makes  it  apparent  that  he  had  two  elder  brothers,  and  one 
elder  sister.  There  are  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  the  register,  but  none  whom  we  have  any 
reason  to  suppose  connected  with  the  bishop's  family.  Nor 
is  it  quite  certain  that  the  surname  of  Nathaniel  Taylor's 
wife  is  correctly  spelled,  the  writing  in  the  register  being 
very  indistinct.  As  their  first  son  was  named  Edmond,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Edmond  Taylor  entered  as  churchwarden, 
was  Nathaniel's  father  or  near  relation. 

"  1689.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 

1605.  Nathaniel  Taylor  and  Mary  Dean,  married  the  13th 
of  October. 

1606.  Edmond  Taylor,  churchwarden. 

Edmondy  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary  Taylor,  bapt. 

August  3. 

1607.  Edmond  Taylor,  buried  22d  September. 

1609.  Mary  Taylor,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary, 
bapt.  1 1th  June. 

1611.  Nathaniel  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt. 
8  December. 

1613.  Jeremy  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt. 
15  August. 

1616.  Thomas  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt. 
21  July. 

1619.  John  Taylor,  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Mary,  bapt. 
13  April. 

1621.  Churchwardens,  Tobias  Smith  and  Nathaniel 
Taylor." 

VOL.  I.  X 


CCCVl  NOTES. 

There  are  two  old  houses  in  Cambridge^  which  tradition 
points  out  as  claimants  for  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
place  of  Taylor's  birth-  The  preference  seems  to  rest  with 
tliat  which  is  now  the  Bull  Inn,  opposite  Trinity  Church. 
The  rival  tenement,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Wrestlers,  in 
the  Petty  Cury,  is,  as  I  am  assured,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
parish  where  Jeremy  Taylor  and  his  brothers  were  baptized, 
where  his  parents  were  married,  and  where  his  father,  as 
above  stated,  served  the  office  of  churchwarden. 

NOTE  (B.) 

The  arms  are  "  Ermine,  on  a  chief  indented  sable,  three 
escallops,  or;  the  crest  a  lion  rampant,  issuant,  ermine, 
having  between  his  paws  a  ducal  coronet,  or."  I  find  in 
Gwyllim's  Heraldry,  p.  244,  (a  book  so  full  of  odd  information 
and  entertaimnent  of  a  peculiar  kind,  as  almost  to  justify 
the  predilection  of  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldiston,)  that  *^  thk 
coat  was  confirmed  to  Roger  Taylor,  son  of  Thomas  Taylor, 
son  of  Roger  Taylor,  of  London,  Esquire,  by  Sir  William 
Segar,  Garter,  December  4>  1674,  in  Uie  12th  year  of  King 
James  the  First."  But  my  inquiries  at  the  heralds'  office 
have  not  succeeded  in  tracing  any  connexion  between  this 
family,  and  that  either  of  the  bishop,  or  Doctor  Rowland 
Taylor. 

NOTE  (C.) 

The  account  of  Rowland  Taylor's  character  and  safier- 
ings  may  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs,  p.  155,  ed.  1752, 
and  in  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  vol.  ii. 
p.  483.  The  spot  where  he  suffered  on  Aldham  Common 
was  distinguished,  in  after  times,  by  a  rude  stone  with  a  ruder 
inscription : — 

**  Doctor  Taylor,  for  defending  what  was  good, 
In  this  place  shed  his  blood.** 

This  was  enclosed  with  iron  rails  by  David  Wilkins,  D.D., 
rector  of  Hadteigh  in  1721 — (See  Nic boll's  lUustraticm  rf 
Literary  History,  Yoh  iii.  p.  436.)  In  1819,  a  neat  obeliflk 
was  erected   above  it  by  subscription,  with  the  fQllowing 
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spirited  lines  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hay  Drum- 
mond. 


« 


This  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.' 

*'  Mark  this  nide  stoue,  where  Taylor  danntless  jtood, 
Where  zeal  infuriate  drank  the  martyr's  blood  ! 
Hadleigh !  that  day  how  many  a  tearful  eye 
Saw  thy  loved  Pastor  dragg'd  a  victim  by ! 
Still  scattering  gifts  and  blessings  as  he  past, 
1*0  the  blind  pair  his  farewell  alms  were  cast. 
His  clinging  flock  ev'o  here  aronnd  him  pray'd, 
'  As  thou  hast  aided  us,  be  God  thine  aid !' 
Nor  taunts,  nor  bribe  of  mitred  rank,  nor  stake, 
Nor  blows,  nor  flames,  his  heart  of  firmness  shake ; 
Serene,  his  folded  hands,  his  upward  eyes, 
Like  holy  Stephen's,  seek  the  opening  skies  :  — 
There,  fix'd  in  raptnre,  his  prophetic  sight 
Views  truth  dawn  clear  on  England's  bigot  night. 
Triumphant  Saint  1  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  rod ; 
Then  soaFd  on  seraph  wing  to  meet  his  God !" 


NOTE  (D.) 

In  the  note  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  admission  at  Caius 
College,  (see  Bonney,  p.  3,  4,  note,)  his  tutor,  Bachcroft, 
represents  him  as  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  as  having  been, 
for  ten  years,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Lovering.  But,  in  1626, 
the  year  of  his  entrance,  he  cannot  have  been  more  than 
thirteen,  and  he  is  represented  as  no  more  by  his  friend  and 
encomiast  Bishop  Rust.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  his 
parents,  in  order  to  facilitate  his  becoming  a  member  of  the 
university,  represented  him  as  older  than  he  really  was,  and 
as  having  attended  school  longer  than  he  could  have  done 
with  any  advantage.  Hence,  however,  a  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty has  attached  itself  to  his  age  ;  and  Sir  James  Ware, 
in  the  Catalogue  of  Irish  Bishops,  has  supposed  him,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  to  have  been  two  years  older  than  he 
really  can  have  been. 

NOTE  (E.) 

In  the  "  Pietas  PueriUs  '*  of  Erasmus,  the  young  scholar 
is  made  to  say,  "  Adornat&  parentibus  mensa,  recito  conse- 
crationem^  deinde,  prandentibus  ministro,  donee  jubeor  et 
ipse  prandium  sumere." 


CCCVUl  NOTES. 


NOTE  (F.) 


The  archbishop's  letter  of  recommendation  is  as  follows : 
It  has  been  already  published  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his 
excellent  edition  of  the  AthensB  Oxonienses^  art.  Taylor, 
p.  782,  vol.  iii.,  from  Tanner's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian.  A 
copy  also,  corresponding  exactly  with  this,  is  in  the  archives 
of  All  Souls. 

*•  To  the  Warden  and  Fellows  of  All-Souls  Coll.,  Oxford. 

Salutem  in  Christo. 

*'  These  are  on  the  behalf  of  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
scholar:  Mr.  Osbom,  being  to  give  over  his  fellowship, 
was  with  me  at  Lambeth,  and,  I  thank  him,  freely  proffered 
me  the  nomination  of  a  scholar  to  succeed  in  his  place. 
Now,  having  seriously  deliberated  with  myself  touching 
this  business,  and  being  willing  to  recommend  such  an 
one  to  you  as  you  might  thank  me  for,  T  am  resolved  to 
pitch  upon  Mr.  Jeremiah  Taylour,  of  whose  abilitys  and 
sufficiencys  every  ways  I  have  received  very  good  assurance. 
And  1  do  hereby  heartily  pray  you  to  give  him  all  further- 
ance by  yourself  and  the  fellows  at  the  next  election,  not 
doubting  but  that  he  will  approve  himself  a  worthy  and 
learned  member  of  your  society.  And,  though  he  has  had 
his  breeding,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  other  university,  yet  I 
hope  that  shall  be  no  prejudice  to  him,  in  regard  that  he  is  in- 
corporated into  Oxford,  (ut  sit  eodem  ordine,  gradu,  &c.,)and 
admitted  into  University  College.  Neither  can  I  learn  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  your  local  statutes  against  it.  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  use  him  with  so  fair  respects,  as  befits 
a  man  of  his  rank  and  learning,  for  which  I  shall  not  fail  to 
give  you  thanks.    So  I  leave  him  to  your  kindness,  and  rest 

t  Your  loving  friend, 

William  Cant." 

'<  Lambeth  House,  October  SS,  1656." 

My  authority  for  the  account  I  have  given  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  College,  in  consequence  of  this  letter,  is 
a  certificate  signed  "  William  Page/'  contained  in  a  note 
to  a  MS.  copy  of  the  statutes  of  All-Souls,  with  many 
marginal  observations,  which  formerly  belonged  to  warden 
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Gardiner,  and  is  now  kept  in  the  warden's  lodgings  as  an 
heir-loom.  Page  gives  the  account  nearly  as  I  have  stated 
it,  and  vouches  from  his  own  knowledge^  (he  having  been 
a  fellow  of  the  college  at  the  time,)  that  the  fellows  were 
"  almost  unanimous  in  their  election  of  Taylor" 

The  William  Page,  whose  narrative  this  is,  was  a  person 
of  some  reputation  among  his  contemporaries.  He  became 
a  fellow  of  All-Souls  1619,  and  was  afterwards,  through  the 
patronage  of  Laud,  rector  of  Reading  school,  and  of  East 
Locking,  near  Wantage.  He  wrote,  among  other  things, 
a  Treatise  on  Bowing  at  the  Name  of  Jesus,  which  arch- 
bishop Abbot  commanded  him  to  suppress  ;  but  which  Laud, 
on  succeeding  to  the  primacy,  encouraged  him  to  publish. 
— ^WooD,  AtheruRy  vol.  ii.  p.  332.  ed.  p.  1721. 

The  nomination  of  Taylor  to  the  fellowship,  on  its  de- 
volving, as  I  have  stated,  to  the  visitor,  has  been  also  pub- 
lished both  by  Mr.  Bliss  and  Mr.  Bonney :  — 

'*  Nominatio  Jer.  Taylor  ad  locum  Socii  in  Coll.  Omn. 
Anim.  Oxon. 

**  Gulielmus  Providentia  Diving  Cant.  Archiep'us,  totius 
AnglisB  Primas  &  Metropol.  necnon  Universitatis  Oxon. 
Cancellar.  Cbllegiique  Animarum  Omnium  fidelium  defunc- 
torum  de  Oxon.  Visitator,  Patronus  et  Ordinarius.  Dilec- 
tis  nobis  in  Christo,  Custodi,  Vice-custodi,  omnibusque  et 
singulis  dicti  Collegii  Sociis  et  scholaribus,  salutem  et 
gratiam.  Cdm  locus  Socii  Artista  Collegii  vestri  dudum 
vaciaverit,  et  vacuus  est  in  pr^Bsenti,  c&mque  potestas  sup- 
plendi  deficientem  numerum  Sociorum  vestrorum  nobis  pdr 
statuta  vestri  Collegii  sit  reservata,  ratione  negUgentiaa 
yestree,  eo  quod  dictus  locus  Socii  vacantis,  infra  dies  in 
stalutis  Collegii  vestri  limitatos,  per  vos  non  fuerit  perim- 
pletus.  Nos  numerum  Sociorum  vestrorum,  secundum  po- 
testatem  a  Fundatore  vestro  nobis  commissam  implere 
Tolentes,  Jeremiam  Taylor  ad  dictum  locum  vacantem  de- 
signamus  vobis,  mandantes  ut  prsefatum  Jeremiam  Taylor 
ad  dictum  locum  vacantem  secundum  formam  statutorum 
Collegii  vestri  recipiatis  et  admittatis.  In  cujus  rei  testi- 
monium, sigillum  nostrum  Archiep'ale  preesentibus  apponi 
fecimus.  Dat.'  in  manerio  nostro  de  Lambehitb,  vicesimo 
prime  die  mensis  Novembris,  anno  D'ni  1636,  et  nostrea 
trans,  anno  tertio.'' 


CCCX  NOTES. 

In  consequence  of  this  mandate,  Taylor  was  admittisd, 
as  appears  by  the  college  book,  where  he  is  described  m 
"  Jeremias  Taylor,  Dioc.  Elie.  Artium  Mag.  1636.  Jan, 14.'* 
It  is  remarkable,  that  both  he  and  two  others,  who  are 
admitted  at  the  same  time,  are  described  as  admitted  *^  in 
veros  et  perpetuos  Socios."  But,  to  become  an  actual 
fellow,  in  the  first  instance,  without  a  previous  year  of  pro- 
bation, is  a  privilege  peculiar  to  founder's  kin.  How  Taylor 
came  by  it  I  am  ignorant.  If  I  could  trace  his  descent 
to  any  of  the  families  connected  with  the  stock  of  Chichele, 
it  would  sufficiently  confirm  my  hypothesis  of  his  gentility. 
But  on  this  point  I  am  without  information. 


NOTE  (G ) 

**  Then  followed  the  charge  of  Sancta  Clara's  book, 
alias  Monsieur  S'.  Giles  :  so  they  expressed  it,  and  I  must 
follow  the  way  they  lead  me.  First  then,  they  charge  that 
/  had  often  conference  with  him,  while  he  was  writing  his 
book  entitled  *  Deus,  Natura,  Gratia.'  No ;  he  never  came 
to  me  till  he  was  ready  to  print  that  book.  Then  some 
friends  of  his  brought  him  to  me.  His  suit  then  was,  that  he 
might  print  that  book  here.  Upon  speech  with  him,  I  found 
the  scope  of  his  book  to  be  such,  as  that  the  Church  of 
England  would  have  little  cause  to  thank  him  for  it :  and 
so  absolutely  denied  it.  Nor  did  he  ever  come  more  at 
me  after  this,  but  twice  or  thrice  at  most,  when  he  made 
great  friends  to  me,  that  he  might  print  another  book  to 
prove  that  bishops  are  by  divine  right.  My  answer  then 
was,  that  I  did  not  like  the  way  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  went  in  the  case  of  episcopacy.  And,  howsoever,  that 
I  would  never  give  way  that  any  such  book  should  be 
printed  here  from  the  pen  of  a  Romanist,  and  that  the 
bjshops  of  England  were  able  to  defend  their  own  cause 
ptnd  calling,  without  calling  in  aid  from  Rome;  and  would 
ip  du^  time.  Maintenance  he  never  had  any  from  m% 
^or  did  I  then  know  him  to  be  a  priest.  Nor  was  there  any 
proof  so  much  as  offered  in  contrary  to  any  of  this." — LAup'f 
jtkiubles  and  Trial,  p.  385. 

For  the  manner  of  Davenport's  introduction  to   Lai^ 
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by^  Lindsell,  see  Canterbury's  Doom,  p.  427  ;  quoted  in  the 
AthensB  Oxonienses,  vol.  iii.  col.  1223. 


NOTE  (H.) 

''  Quotidianis  eorum  quos  Regise  commendarent  literee 
ad  gradum  quemcunque  promotionibus  lassata  demum  Uni- 
versitaSy  frequentem  vicesimo  primo  Feb.  Senatum  coegit, 
in  quo  Vicecancellarii  &  Praefectorum  libellus  supplex, 
Regi  contra  gradus  temer^  et  quasi  fortuity  conferendos 
porrigendus,  recitatur.  Hi  vero  damna  nobis  necessario 
facienda  Carolo  ob  oculos  ponebant,  Actibus  utique  et 
Exercitiis  quibusque  Scholasticis  in  desuetudinem  abeun- 
tibus,  vel  etiam  omnin6  deletis,  serarium  academicum  ex- 
inanitum  fore,  restinctis  quoque  magnorum  ingeniorum  stu- 
diis  summa  Universitatem  infamia  laboraturam  edocentes. 
Accepto  autem  supplici  illo  Togatorum  libello,  tunc  qui- 
dem  ostendit  Rex  qu^m  ver^  et  animitiis  bonarum  litera- 
rum  curam  ageret.  Quamvis  enim  et  opibus  et  authori- 
tate  baud  adeo  abundanti  percommodum  yideretur  fidem 
suorum  et  officia  honoribus  togatis  remunerare,  statuit 
tamen  et  edixit  nequis  Gradum  Academicum  in  questum 
ambiens  literas  suas  commendatrices  deinceps  expectaret; 
quod,  si  cuiquam  concederentur,  ad  locum  inter  Academi- 
cos  quem  expeteret  habilem  sese  et  idoneum  secundum 
Statuta  probaret,  cautionem  de  preestandis  exercitiis  in- 
terponeret,  et  feuda  consueta  persolveret;  aliter  nullam 
literarum  suarum  habendam  esse  rationem." — Wood,  Hist. 
€t  Ani.  Ox.  ann.  1642.  1.  i.  p.  369. 

NOTE  (I.) 

*'  I  had  no  books/'  says  Taylor,  "  of  my  own  here, 
nor  any  in  the  voisinage ;  and  but  that  I  remembered  the  result 
qf  some  of  those  excellent  discourses  1  had  heard  your  Lord- 
ship make,  when  1  was  so  happy  as,  in  private,  to  gather 
up  what  your  temperance  and  modesty  forbids  to  be  public,  I 
had  come  '  in  prcelia  inermis,'  and^  like  enough,  might 
have  fared  accordingly.''  —  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  the 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  vol.  vii.  p.  cccxcvii.  For  the 
encouragement  and  assistance  afforded  by  Hatton  to  Dug- 
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dale,  see  Wood.  Athen.  ii.  Fasti,  p.  92 ;  and  Dugdale's 
Dedication  to  the  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.  Hatton's 
loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  have  been 
never  impeached.  —  Of  the  first,  the  Letter  from  King 
Charles,  published  by  Mr.  Bonney,  is  an  evidence :  as  is 
also  the  sequestration  of  his  estate  by  the  Parliament  in 
1649.— Whitelock,  p.  125.  The  latter  was  shown  by  the 
pains  which  he  took  in  frustrating  the  attempt  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  to  bring  over  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to 
popery. — See  Clarendon,  Hist.  Reb.  iii.  426 ;  and  Carte,  Life 
of  Ormond,  ii.  pp.  164,  167-8.  It  is  something  remarkable, 
that  none  of  Taylor's  biographers  have  noticed  a  passage  in 
his  Dedication  of  the  Great  Exemplar,  in  which  he  appears 
to  claim  kindred  with  Hatton.  He  there  **  entreats  his  lord- 
ship to  account  him  in  the  number  of  his  relatives.^*  This  is 
a  very  unusual  expression,  if  he  meant  by  it  no  more  than 
*'  friends  •'  or  '*  dependants ;"  and  the  word  "  relative,** 
is  elsewhere  employed  by  Taylor  in  its  usual  and  modem 
acceptation.  The  family  of  Taylor  himself  is  involved  in 
so  much  obscurity,  that  it  is  hopeless  to  inquire  whether 
or  at  what  period  his  ancestors  had  become  connected  with 
those  of  his  patron.  But  the  connexion  (though  it  would, 
in  this  case,  hardly  amount  to  relationship,)  may  have  been 
through  one  of  his  wives ;  though  on  this  point  also  I  am 
without  information. 

NOTE  (J.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  is  in  12mo,  entitled, 
*'  The  Psalter  of  David,  with  Titles  and  Collects  accord* 
ing  to  the  matter  of  each  Psalm  By  the  Right  Honourable 
Christopher  Hatton.  Oxon.  1644."  The  same  work  occurs 
in  Royston's  Catalogue  at  the  end  of  *'  The  Great  Exemplar, 
Lond.  1663."  And  the  ''  Fifth  edition,  with  additionals,"  is 
mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  same  bookseller,  appended 
to  the  l^vfxCoxov  HduKo-^oXfjUixoy.     Lond.  1657. 

In  both  cases  it  is  said  to  be  by  the  Right  Honour- 
able Christopher  Hatton;  and  accordingly  it  is  regarded 
as  his  work  both  by  Wood  and  Collins.  The  preface,  how- 
ever, and  many  of  the  prayers,  bear  evident  marks  of 
Taylor's  characteristic  and  inimitable  w(Mrkmanship.     And 
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at  lengthy  in  the  eighth  edition  enlarged^  published  by  Roys- 
ton  in  1672,  the  name  of  Hatton  is  omitted,  and  that  of 
*'  Jer.  Taylor,  D.D.  Chaplain  to  King  Charles  Ist.  of  blessed 
Memory,"  is  inserted  in  its  place.  —  To  these  facts  nothing 
can  be  opposed  but  the  assertion  in  the  preface,  that  its 
author  did  not  "  wait  at  the  altar.*'  But,  if  the  work  were 
designed  to  pass  for  Hatton's,  such  an  expression  is  no  more 
than  we  should  expect  to  find ;  and  the  authenticity  of  the 
volume  is  now,  indeed,  very  generally  acknowledged. 

For  most  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  above  note,  I  have 
again  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Bonney's  manu- 
script information. 

NOTE  (K.) 

William  Nicholson  was  the  son  of  Christopher  Nichol- 
son, a  rich  clothier  of  Stratford,  near  Hadleigh,  Suffolk. 
He  was  brought  up  as  a  chorister  at  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  was  afterwards  bible  clerk,  and,  eventually, 
became  tutor  to  the  Lord  Percy,  and  chaplain  to  his  father 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  In  1616,  he  was  elected 
master  of  the  free-school  at  Croydon,  where  his  discipline 
and  powers  of  instruction  were  much  celebrated.  He  re- 
signed this  situation  in  1629,  when  he  obtained  the  reotory 
of  Llandilo  Vawr,  in  Caermarthenshire ;  to  which  were 
afterwards  added  the  dignities  of  residentiary  of  St.  David's 
and  archdeacon  of  Brecknock.  In  1643,  he  was  named  as 
one  of  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  probably  by 
the  interest  of  the  earl  of  Northumberland ;  but  he  never 
took  his  place  among  them,  and  his  livings  being  shortly 
after  sequestered,  he  again  taught  school  for  his  main- 
tenance, in  which  way  of  life  he  continued  till  the  Re- 
storation. 

In  1660-1,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Gloucester,  by 
the  interest  of  Lord  Clarendon,  whom  Wood  insinuates 
that  he  had  bribed.  But  as  his  character  appears  to  have 
stood  high  with  all  parties,  and  as  he  had  a  strong  and  legi- 
timate claim  on  the  patronage  of  government,  for  his  un- 
shaken loyalty,  and  bold  and  pertinacious  defence  of  the 
church  during  its  most  helpless  and  hopeless  depression,  it 
seems  most  reasonable,  as  well  as  most  charitable,  to  ascribe 
bis  preferment  rather  to  his  merits  than  to  simony.     He 
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Feb.  6,  1671,  and  was  boiioured  with  the  foHowing 
epitaph  by  the  excellent  George  Bull,  -afterwards  Bishop  of 
St.  David's. 

**  Atemitati  S.  In  spe  beats  mnrrectionis,  h!c  rererendas  ezuTlas 
^kpoMit  Theologils  intigoii,  EpiMropot  Ter^  primiti?ii8y  Onl.  Nicholsoo, 
M  agro  Snffolciano  iiatus,  apad  Mi^alenset  edUcatns,  ob  Mem  Regi  et 
Ecclesie  a£Birtse  prsstitani,  ad  sedem  Glocestremem  nierito  promotaSy 
anno  1660.  In  concionibni  freqiiens,  in  scriptis  nervosns,  legenda  scribens, 
et  faclens  sertbenda.  GraTitas  fipiscopalis  in  fronte  emicuit,  panperibni 
qnotidiana  charitate  bcaefieaa,  coaittate  erga  elemm  et  libera tos  adml- 
andas^  gUriae  ac  dienun  sator,  in.palatio  ano,  ut  vixit,  pie  decessit, 
Feb.  5,  Anno  statis  lxxii.  Dom.  mdclxxi.  Eliaabetba  conjnx  pneivit, 
in  hoc  sacello  sepnlta,  Apr.  xx.  An.  Dom.  mdclxiii.  Oweous  Brigstock  de 
Lechdcnny  in  coniitatu  Caermarthen,  Armiger,  praedictae  Elizabethae  nepof, 
hoc  grati  animi  niooumentnni,  (exerutore  recuiante,)  propriis  somptibna 
erezit.    An.  mdclxxix." 

Bishop  Nicholson's  published  works,  of  which  a  cata- 
logue is  given  by  Wood,  are  all  of  a  practical  and  useftd 
character.  That  he  was  joined,  for  a  time  at  least,  with 
Taylor  in*his  school  at  Newton,  appears  from  the  following 
epitaph  which  Mr.  Bonney  has  pubhshed,  and  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded  in  the  text : 

MS. 
**  OrURni  Uoyd,  dc  Cwmgwillt,  Armigeri,  qui,  honcstlt  parefttibas 
Uanartboeiae  natna,  literanmi  tyrociniapotnit  sub  summis  virii  Gal.Nicbal- 
•OBO,  £p.  pottei  Glocestrensi,  et  Jer.  Tayloro  Ep.  Dnnensi,  qni,  gras- 
tante  Cromwellii  tyrannide,  in  hac  vicinia  Tictnm  qaeritabant.''-:-BoNNBY, 
p.  175. 

William  Wyat,  Taylor's  other  associate  in  this  under- 
tasking,  was  born  at  Todenham,  in  Gloucestershire  ;  and, 
after  some  delay  in  obtaining  his  degrees  at  Oxford,  through 
the  calamities  attendant  on  the  civil  war,  became  B.  D. 
Sept.  12,  1661.  On  leaving  Newton  Hall,  he  taught  at 
Evesham,  in  Worcestershire ;  and,  afterwards,  was  assistant 
in  a  private  school  at  Twickenham,  kept  by  William  Fuller, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Under  his  patronage  he  was 
installed  prebendary  of  Lidington,  May  13,  1668,  and  pre- 
centor of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  November  6  of  the  same  year* 
The  latter  dignity  he  resigned  in  1681,  but  retained  the  pre- 
bend till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  Sir 
Richard  Newdigate,  at  Nuneaton,  in  Warwickshire.  He 
was  buried  at  Astley,  in  the  same  county,  where,  over  the 
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communion-table,  is  a. small  mArUe  tablet,  with  the  following 
quaint  inscription: 

P.M. 
**  Gulielmi  Wyat,  S.T.B*  quern  ab  ecclesia  Lincoln,  (ubi  Pnecentor 
erat  meritissimns,)  hoc  traxit  qnietis  stadiam  et  honoratae  juxta  de  Arbn. 
ria  familiaD  vicinitas  et  patrocioium,  <|uibus  fnii  caetera  omnia  liibena 
desereret.  Obiit  9  Septembris,  1685,  in  magna  sua  climacteria,  et  quia, 
uti  vixerat,  sic  moreretur,  omnibus  nnmeris  absolutus. 


iBoNHBYyMS.  p.  44.  .  Baowjib  Willis,  Hill.  ^ 

CoiAedralf,  vol.  ii.  pp,  89.  %XU 


For  Sir  John  Powell's  epitaph  I  am  indebted  to  his 
descendant,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Evans,  of  Newtown  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Montgomery. 

M.  S. 
JoHANNis  Powell,  Eqaitis  Anrati, 
Qoalis  fuerit,  non  ab  exigao  Monnmenti  raaimore, 
Sed  ab  annalibas  Regiii  Historicornm  Libris 
Qusras  edoceri.  —  Bonas  Artes,  qnibos  sab  optimo  Pneceptore, 
( Jeremii  Taylor)  posted  Episcopo  Dnnensi, 
A  prim&  Jnventate  enntritns  erat, 
In  academic  dehinc  Oxoniensi,  feliciter  excoluit. 
Inde  (qnanqnam  Literis  hnmanioribus  dedito 

Rnri  eleganter  delitescere, 
Quse  erat  ejus  modestia,  magis  allnbescerat) 
Patriae  tamen  sese  deberi  ratns, 
Nodosis  Legem  Vtncnlis  implicari 
Et  in  Ferro  splendescere 

maloit. 

Et  dummodo  prodefset 

Conspici  non  gravatus  est. 

Honores  itaque  nnnqoam  soYicitns  petiit, 

Ultro  ad  sc  delatos  saepisftime  dctrectavit. 

Utrnmqne  Tribunal, 

Banci  Regis  et  Communinm  Placitomm 

Judex,  adomavit« 

Magni  SigUU  Castodiam 

Non  <|nbitavit  recosare, 

Omni  scilicet  Titnlo  superior. 

Quam  strennns  Ecdesie  Defensor  faerie, 

Testis  si  tepteai  Apostolict  PrsBaalcs 

Q»0»  ob  Ciiristi  Fi4e»i  fortiter  viidipatavi 

Ad  ipsins  Tribunal  accitos 

Intrepidus  absoWit. 

Htnc  i  Jnsticiaria  CaHiedM  honorific^  dijeetus. 

Noi»  m«U9  post,  imit|4i«  Mcfvi  Bcbos, 
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Eandein  iternm  implerit. 

Tandem  Liboribos  qnos  tnlit  plnrimoii, 

Diim  PatriB  contoleret, 

Afflicto  cuiqae  et  opprcMO  sabveniret, 

Teneretqae  Legum  et  Monarchis  Dignitatem. 

Fnictos  decettit, 

Anno  D.  1696,  net.  63. 

Sir  John  Powell's  dignified  conduct  on  the  trial  of  the 
seven  Bishops  is  well  known.  Its  merit  is  enhanced,  if  the 
tradition  of  his  family,  and  of  this  Epitaph,  be  correct,  that 
be  was  offered  the  great  seal,  if  he  would  pursue  a  different 
course. 

NOTE  (L.) 

"    ON    THE    NEW    FORCERS    OF    CONSCIENCE    UNDER 

THE    LONG    PARLIAMENT. 

"  Becanse  ye  have  thrown  off  your  prelate  Lord, 
And  with  stiff  tows  renonnc'd  his  liturgy. 
To  seise  the  widow'd  whore  Plurality 
From  them  whose  sin  ye  envied,  not  abhorr'd. 
Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  civil  sword, 
To  force  our  consciences  whom  Christ  set  free. 
And  ride  us  with  a  Classic  hierarchy, 
Taught  you  by  mere  A.  S.  and  Huthaford? 
Men  whose  life,  learning,  faith,  and  pure  intent. 
Would  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  by  Paul, 
Must  now  be  nam*d  and  branded  heretics 
By  shallow  Edwards  and  Scotch  What-d'ye-call. 
But  we  do  hope  to  find  out  all  your  tricks, 
Your  plots  and  packings,  worse  than  those  of  Trent; 

That  so  the  Parliament 
May,  with  their  wholesome  and  preventive  shears, 
Clip  your  phylacteries,  though  baulk  your  ears. 

And  succour  onr  just  fears, 
When  they  shall  read  this  plainly  in  your  charge, 
New  Presbyter  u  but  old  Priest  writ  large.** 

I  can  hardly  think  that  Goodwin  and  Peters,  the  prin* 
cipal  individuals  who  shared  with  Taylor  the  indignation  of 
Rutherford  and  the  Presbyterians,  were  men  whom  Milton, 
so  ordinarily  sparing  of  his  praise,  could  have  extolled  as 
those  whom  St.  Paul  would  have  **  held  in  high  esteem.*' 
But  Taylor  was,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  illustrious 
eliampion  of  those  tolerating  doctrines  for  which  Milton 
himself  so  nobly  contended,  and  I  cannot  help  supposing 
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that  his  name  was  in  the  poet's  mind,  when  he  was  thus 
assailing  their  comm0n  adversaries. 

Rutherford*s  work  is  perhaps  the  most  elaborate  defence 
of  persecution  which  has  ever  appeared  in  a  Protestant 
country.  He  justifies  it  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  Mosaic 
law,  the  analogy  of  the  Christian  religion^  the  practice  of  the 
patriarchs  and  godly  princes  of  old  time;  the  prophecies 
which  foretel  that  the  kings  which  have  sometimes  served 
the  Babylonian  harlot  shall,  on  their  repentance,  bum  her 
with  fire,  and  eat  her  flesh ;  and  the  commandment  of  St 
John,  that  a  true  believer  is  not  to  say  God  speed  to  a 
false  teacher.  They  who  condemn  the  burning  of  Serve- 
tus  would  have  condemned,  he  tells  us,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciplesy  the  slaughter  of  the  priests  of  Baal ; .  and,  though 
he  seems,  in  one  place,  to  have  some  compunctious  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  fire  as  an  instrument  of  conversion^ 
andy  on  the  whole,  to  give  the  preference  to  hanging,  yet, 
he  elsewhere  urges  that,  as  stoning  was  the  punishment 
of  idolatry  under  the  Mosaic  law,  and  as  the  despisers  of 
the  gospel  are,  unquestionably,  worthy  of  a  much  sorer 
punishment, —  so  it  may  be  thought  that  burning  hath 
something  in  it  marvellously  suited  to  the  occasion  and  to 
the  necessities  of  Christendom.  To  invade  a  foreisni  na- 
tion  of  idolaters  with  a  view  to  apply  such  instruments  and 
means  of  grace,  he,  indeed,  confesses  to  be  of  doubtful 
morality ;  but  it  may  be,  he  says,  a  most  interesting  and 
curious  question,  whether,  such  a  conquest  having  been 
eflfected  on  other  grounds,  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  believ- 
ing conqueror  to  force  away  the  children  of  his  new  sub- 
jects, to  the  end  that  they  may  be  brought  up  in  the  true 
religion?  Such  were  the  sentiments,  and  so  far  as  they 
had  the  power,  the^  practice  of  Rutherford  himself;  of 
Mather,  who  published,  about  the  same  time,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "  The  Tenet  of  Persecution  washed  white  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb ;  and  of  many  others,  who,  when 
their  own  hour  of  trial  and  suffering  came,  were  ready 
enough  to  accuse  their  adversaries  of  unchristian  and 
inhuman  severity.  The  arguments  of  Rutherford  are  not 
likely  in  the  present  day  to  make  many  converts  to  his 
opinion.    But,  if  there  are  any  who,  from  the  confidence 
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wfflb  which  he  urges  the  exfiunple  of  the  ancient  Jewish 
kings  and  prophets,  are  led  to  fottn  opinions  unfavoaraUe 
to  a  religion  with  which  our  own  is  so  closely  connected, 
they  may  do  well  to  read  the  Commentaries  of  Mithaehs 
Ofi  the  Laws  of  Moses,  book  y.  chap.  2. ;  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  pmctices  forbidden  by  Uie  Jewish  legislator, 
and' the  manner  in  which  his  prohibitions  differ  from  perse- 
cation  in  itti  true  and  odious  sense,  are  clearly  and  power- 
fully stated.  I  will  only  add,  that  where  murder  ot  lust  are 
parts  of  any  religious  system,  the  actions,  being  in  them- 
selres  ofiences  against  the  peace  of  society,  are  clearly 
punishable,  without  examining  further  into  the  mistaken 
notions  from  which  they  spring :  and  silch  wds  the  case 
with  the  superstitions  of  Canaan. 

NOTE  (M.) 

The  pictures  of  these  two  ladies  are  still  at  Golden 
Grove,  and  in  good  preservation.  That  of  the  first  displays 
a  countenance  marked  with  all  the  goodness  and  benignity 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  character  which  Taylor 
gives  her ;  the  second  has  a  much  more  lofty  and  dignified  air, 
such  as  might  become  the  heroine  in  Comus.  The  first  lady 
Carbery  left  three  sons  and  six  daughters.  Her  eldest  son, 
Francis  lord  Vaughan,  married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Wriothesley,  earl  of  Southampton,  who  survived  her  hus- 
band, and  afterwards  became  conspicuous  in  English  history 
as  the  heroic  wife  and  widow  of  William  lord  Russel.  A 
copy  of  Taylor's  Essay  on  Repentance,  presented  to  her  by 
the  author,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swire,  of 
Melsonby,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire. 

From  Mr.  Bonney's  MS.  Notes,  and  information  sup- 
plied by  archdeacon  Benyon. 

NOTE  (M».) 

**  The  calamities  which  lately  arrived  you,  came  to  me  so 
late,  and  with  so  much  incertitude  during  my  long  absence 
from  these  parts,  that  till  my  retume,  and  earnest  inqui- 
sition, I  could  not  be  cured  of  my  very  greate  impatience  to 
bie  satisfied  concerning  your  condition.    But  so  it  pleased 
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Grod,  that  when  I  had  prepared  to  receive  that  sad  newes, 
and  deplore  your  rei^traint*  I  was  assured,  of  your  release, 
and  delivered  of  much  sorrow.  It  were  imprudent,  and  a 
character  of  much  ignorance,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of 
any  good  man's  suffering  in  these  sad  tymes ;  yet,  if  I  have 
learned  it  out,  'twas  not  of  my  curiosity  ;  but  the  discourse 
of  some  with  whom  I  have  had  some  habitudes  since  my 
coming  home.  /  had  read  the  preface  long  since  to  your 
*  Golden  Grove/  remember  and  infinitely  ju^tijie  all  that  you 
have  there  averted.  'Tis  true  vallor  to  dare  to  be  umton,  and 
tiie  consequent  of  truth  hath  ever  been  in  danger  of  his  teeth,  ^ 
and  it  is  a  blessing  if  men  escape  so  in  these  dayes,  when  not 
the  safiies  onely,  but  the  souks  of  men  are  betrayed :  whilst 
such  as  youy  and  such  excellent  assistances  as  they  afford 
t/5,  are  rendered  criminal  and  suffer.  But  you.  Sir,  who 
have  furnished  the  world  with  so  rare  precepts  against  the 
efforts  of  all  secular  disasters  whatsoever,  could  never  be 
destitute  of  those  consolations  which  you  have  so  charitably 
and  so  piously  prescribed  unto  others  :  yea,  radier,  this  has 
turned  to  our  im'ense  advantage,  nor  lesse  to  your  glory, 
whilst  men  behold  you  living  your  owne  institutions,  and 
preaching  to  us  as  effectualy  in  your  chaines  as  in  the  chaire, 
in  the  prison  as  in  the  pulpit :  for  me  thinkes.  Sir,  I  heare 
you  pronounce  it,  as  indeede  you  act  it — ^ 

"  Aude  aliqnid  brevibus  gyaris  et  carcere  digonm 
''  Si  vii  esse  ali^uis  — <* 

''  that  your  example  might  shame  such  as  betray  any  truth 
for  feare  of  men,  whose  mission  and  com'ission  is  from  God. 
You,  Sir,  know  in  the  general,  and  I  must  justifie  in  parti- 
cular, with  infinite  cognition,  the  benefit  I  have  received 
from  the  truths  you  have  delivered.  I  have  perused  that 
excellent  *  Unum  Necessarium '  of  yours  to  my  very  greate 
satisfaction  and  direction :  and  do  not  doubt  but  it  shall,  in 
tyme,  gaine  upon  all  those  exceptipns,  which  I  know  you 
are  not  ignorant,  appeare  against  it.  'Tis  a  great  deale  of 
courage,  and  a  great  deale  of  perill,  but  to  attempt  the 
assault  of  an  error  so  inveterate. . 

'*  Ai  a  neivai  [nevai]  xplaBig  rov  amfarov  oiov.  False  opinion 
knows  no  bottome,  and  reason  and  prescription  meet  in  so 
[Qu«ei]e  NO?]  fewe  instances;  but  certainly  you  greately 
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vindicate  the  divine  goodnesse,  which  the  ignorance  of  men, 
and  popular  mistakes,  have  so  long  charged  with  injustice. 
But,  Sir,  you  must  expect  with  patience  the  event,  and  the 
fruites  you  contend  for:  as  it  shall  be  my  dayly  devotions 
for  your  successe,  who  remaine, 

*'  Rev*.  Sir,  &c. 

"  Say's  Court,  9  Feb.  16M.  "  JOHN  EVELYN.** 

EvBLYKi*8  Memoirgy  toI.  ii.  p.  97. 

On  this  letter  the  editor  of  the  interesting  work  whence 
it  is  extracted  observes,  "  The  cause  of  his  [Jeremy  Taylor's] 
imprisonment  does  not  appear."  Surely  the  passage  here 
marked  in  italics  intimates  it  with  sufficient  clearness.  In 
the  preface  to  his  "  Golden  Grove,"  there  are,  in  fact,  many 
passages  at  which  the  government  were  likely  to  take  um- 
brage. "  The  people,"  says  the  author,  "  are  fallen  under 
the  harrows  and  saws  of  impertinent  and  ignorant  preachers, 
who  think  all  religion  is  a  sermon,  and  all  sermons  ought  to 
be  libels  against  truth  and  old  governors,  and  expound 
chapters  that  the  meaning  may  never  be  understood,  and 
pray  that  they  may  be  thought  able  to  talk,  but  not  to  hold 
their  peace,  they  casting  not  to  obtain  any  thing  but  wealth 

and  victory,   power,  and  plunder." "  They  that  hate 

bishops  have  destroyed  monarchy,  and  they  that  would  erect 
an  ecclesiastical  monarchy  must  consequently  subject  the 
temporal  to  it ;  and  both  one  and  the  other  would  be  supreme 
in  consciences,  and  they  that  govern  there  with  an  opinion 
that  in  all  things  they  ought  to  be  attended  to,  will  let  their 
prince  govern  others,  so  long  as  he  will  be  ruled  by  them." 

''  If  any  man  shall  not  decline  to  try  his  title  by  the  word 
of  God,  it  is  certain  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  better  guard 
for  it  than  the  true  protestant  religion,  as  it  is  taught  in  our 
church.     But  let  all  things  be  as  it  pleases  God,  &c.  8cc.'* 

I  am  aware  that  in  all  these  expressions  Taylor  might 
plead  that  he  meant  no  more  than  to  recommend  his  sect 
to  the  toleration  or  protection  of  the  ruling  powers.  But 
even  a  less  jealous  party  than  the  Presbyterians,  and  a  less 
arbitrary  governor  than  Cromwell,  might,  in  such  times,  find 
it  necessary  to  notice  them. 

The  above  letter,  it  will  be  observed,  is  dated  in  1654. 
It  is  certain,  however^  either  that  Evelyn  has  written  4  for 
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5  by  mistake^  or  that  he  has,  in  this  instance,  followed  a 
practice  (at  that  time  not  uncommon  in  England,  but  of 
which  his  other  letters  give  us  no  example,)  of  reckoning 
the  beginning  of  each  year  from  Lady  Day,  so  that  the 
months  of  January,  February,  and  March,  down  to  the  25th, 
were  ascribed  to  the  preceding  year.    This  space  was  gene- 
rally dated  165|,  &c. ;  but  sometimes  also  with  the  date  of 
the  preceding  year  only.     And  it  is  certain  that  the  letter 
in  question  cannot  have  been  written  before  1655,  from  his 
assertion  that  he  had ''  long  since  read  the  preface  to  the 
'  Golden  Grove,*  and  had  now  seen  the  '  Unum  Necessa- 
rium.' "    But,  on  consulting  the  books  of  Stationers'  Hall,  I 
find  that  of  ihese  works  the  *  Golden  Grove '  was  only 
entered  there  on  January  26,  165^,  and  the  '  Unum  Necessa- 
riom '  not  till  the  3d  of  May  following.     It  is  true,  indeed, 
and  we  must  bear  it  in  mind  in  order  to  account  for  the  fact 
*  of  his  having  seen  these  works  at  all,  that  the  entrance  of 
a  work  at  Stationers'  Hall,  is  not  necessarily  or  usually 
immediate  on  its  first  publication.     But  many  months  are 
seldom  allowed  to  elapse  before  this  precaution  is  taken ;  and 
ire  may,  therefore,  fix  the  appearance  of  the '  Golden  Grove ' 
at  the  beginning  of  January,  and  the  '  Unum  Necessarium ' 
somewhat  later  in  the  same  month.    For  the  former,  indeed, 
it  would  be  desirable  if  an  earlier  date  could  be  fixed,  both 
in  order  to  render  Evelyn's  long  acquaintance  with  it  a  less  ^ 
improper  mode  of  speaking,  and  to  give  time  for  Taylor's  con- 
sequent imprisonment.    And  I  am,  therefore,  inclined  to  ap- 
prehend that,  although  the  first  edition  of  the '  Golden  Grove ' 
is  dated  in  1655,  it  was  nevertheless,  published  in  Michaelmas 
term  1654.    I  am  informed  by  a  learned  friend,  whose  fami- 
liarity with  the  curiosities  of  English  literature  has  been 
rarely  surpassed  or  equalled,  that  **  the  custom  of  antedating 
new  books  is  still  practised  pretty  extensively,  and  it  was 
equally  common  in  Taylor's  day.    Among  Anthony  a^Wood's 
books  are  (I  should  Uiink)  more  than  an  hundred,  oh  which 
the  honest  antiquary  hath  written,  '  This  booke  came  out 
(on  such  a  day),  though  it  be  dated  (at  such  a  time.')    And 
it  is  not  impossible  that  the  'Golden  Grove'  might  have 
been  in  a  similar  predicament.     If  this  be  allowed,  and  we 
ooodude,  as  I  think  we  well  may,  that  Evelyn's  letter  was 
oat  wrkten  till  1655,  there  will  remain  a  period  of  between 
VOL.  I.  C    ^        P  J    • 


four  and  six  months,  which  would  be  quite  sufficient  to^  allow 
Evelyn's  long  familiarity  with  the  preface." 

NOTE  (N.) 

''  April  16,  1654.  I  went  to  London  to  hear  the  famouB 
Dr,  Jeremy  Taylor,  (since  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor)^  at 
St.  Greg,  on  6  Matt  48.  concerning  evangelical  perfection." 

•*  March  18,  16o5.  Went  to  London  on  purpose  to 
heare  that  excellent  preacher,  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  14  Matth. 
17;  shewing  what  were  the  conditions  of  obtaining  eternal 
life ;  also  concerning  abatements  for  unavoidable  infirmities, 
how  cast  on  the  accompt  of  the  crosse.  On  theSlst  I  oiade 
a  visit  to  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor,  to  confer  with  him  about  sofne 
jBpirituall  matters,  using  him  thenceforward  as  my  ghostly 
fe^er.  I  beseech  God  Almighty  to  make  me  ever  mindful 
of  and  thankful  for  his  heavenly  assistances,"— Evelyn's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  273 — 293. 

NOTE  (O.) 
*'  Rev*.  Sib, 

''  It  was  another  extraordinary  charity  which  you  did  me 
when  you  lately  reUeved  my  apprehensions  of  your  dwgar 
by  that  which  I  just  now  received :  and,  though  the  general 
persecution  reinforce;  yet  it  is  your  particular  which  most 
concemes  me  in  this  sad  catalysis  and  declension  of  piety  tP 
which  we  are  now  reduced.    But,  Sir,  what  is  aow  to  be 
don  that  the  starrs  of  our  bright  hemisphere  are  every  where 
pulling  from  their  orbs  7    I  remember  where  you  havi^  sayd 
it  was  the  harbinger  of  the  gpreate  day,  and  a  very  sober  and 
learned  person,  my  worthy  friend,  the  greate  Oughtred,  did 
the  other  day,  seriously  persuade  me  '  parare  in  occursum/ 
and  will  needs  have  the  following  yeares  productive  of 
wonderful!  and  universal  changes.    What  to  say  of  that  I 
know  not :  but  certaine  it  is  we  are  brought  to  a  sad  condition. 
I  speake  concerning  secular  yet  reUgious  persons;  whoie 
glory  it  will  only  be  to  lie  buried  in  your  mines,  a  monnment 
too  illustrious  for  such  as  I  am.    For  my  part,  I  have  kerned 
from  your  exceUent  assistances  to  humble  myselfe^  and  to 
adore  the  inscrutable  pathes  of  the  Most  High:  Ood  and  bis 
l^th  are  still  the  same,  though  the  foundations  of  the  woild 
be  shaken.   Julianus  Redi viv  us  can  shut  the  schoolea  indeede. 
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and  the  temples;  bat  he  cannot  hinder  our  privsite  inter* 
courses  and  devotions,  i¥here  the  breast  is  the  chappeli  and 
our  heart  is  the  altar.  Obedience  founded  in  the  under- 
standing will  be  the  onely  cure  and  retraite.  God  will 
ittccept  what  remaines,  and  supply  what  is  necessary.  He  is 
hot  obliged  to  externals,  the  purest  ages  passed  under  the 
cmelest  persecutiotis :  it  is  sometymes  necessary ;  and  this, 
and  the  fulfilling  of  prophecy,  are  all  instruments  of  greate 
advantage  (even  whilst  they  presse,  and  are  incumbent)  to 
those  who  can  make  a  sanctified  use  of  them.  But  as  the 
thougi^ts  of  many  hearts  will  be  discovered,  and  multitudes 
scandaliz'd ;  so  are  there  divers  well-disposed  persons  who 
^11  not  know  liow  to  guide  themselves,  unlesse  some  such 
good  men  as  yon  discover  the  secret,  and  instruct  them 
how  they  may  secure  their  greatest  interest,  and  steer^  their 
course  in  this  darke  and  uncomfortable  weather,  ^bme 
such  discourse  would  be  highly  seasonable  now*  that  the 
daily  sacrifice  is  ceasing,  and  that  all  the  exercise  of  your 
functions  is  made  criminal,  that  the  light  of  Israel  is 
quenched.  Where  shall  we  now  receive  the  viaticum  with 
sa&ty  ?  How  shall  we  be  baptiz'd  ?  For  to  this  passe  it  is 
tome.  Sir.  iThe  comfort  is,  the  cdptivity  had  ho  temple,  no 
isteur,  noting.  But  did  they  not  observe  Hie  passover,  nor 
drcumcise?  Had  they  no  priests  and  prophets  amongst 
ihem  ?  Many  are  weake  in  the  faith,  and  Icnow  not  how  to 
Imswer,  nor  vehither  to  fiy :  and  if  upon  the  apotheosis  of 
that  excellent  person,  under  a  malicious  representation  of 
his  martyrdom,  engraven  in  copper,  and  sent  me  by  a  friend 
from  Bruxelles,  the  Jesuite  could  so  bitterly  sarcasme  upon 
ihe  embleme : 

**  PrqjicU  inventam  cspnt,  ABglia  [Angla?]  EcclesU!  cstom 
Si  caput  est,  mItuiii  corpus  an  esse  potest  ?  — 

Iiow  thinke  you  will  they  now  insult,  ravage,  and  breake 
in  lipon  the  flock;  for  the  shepheards  are  smittei^,  and  the 
liheepe  must  of  necessity  be  scattered,  unless)e  the  gr^te 
Shepheard  of  soules  oppose,  or  some  of  his  delegtit^s  reduce 
and  direct  us.  Deare  Sir,  we  are  noW  preparing  tb  ttke  our 
Iwt  farewell  (as  they  threaten)  of  Ood's  servicie  in  thi§  citty, 
t>r  any  where  else  in  publique.  I  mtiift  conf^sse  it  ib  a  sad 
c6kulid^ilatidh ;  but  it  is  what  GoB  Hees  B^&t,  and  to  wbit  we 
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must  submitt  The  comfort  is, '  Deus  providebit.'  Sir,  I 
Ctct^^i .  have  not  yet  been  so  happy  as  to  see  those  papers  which 
Mr.  Royston  tells  me  are  printing,  but  I  greately  rejoyce 
that  you  have  so  happily  fortified  that  batterie,  and  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  maintaine  the  siege:  for  you  must  not 
be  discouraged  for  the  passions  of  a  few.  Reason  is  reason 
to  me  wherever  I  find  it,  much  more  where  it  conduces  to  a 
designe  so  salutary  and  necessary.  At  least,  I  wonder  that 
those  who  are  not  convinced  by  y'  arguments,  can  possibly 
resist  y  charity,  and  y'  modesty :  but  as  you  have  greatly 
subdued  my  education  in  that  particular,  and  controversy ; 
so  am  I  confident  tyme  will  render  you  many  more  pro- 
selytes. And  if  all  doe  not  come  so  freely  in  with  Uieir 
suffrages  at  first,  you  must,  with  y'  accustomed  patience, 
attend  the  event. 

"  S^  I  beseech  God  to  conduct  all  y'  labours,  those  of 
religion  to  others,  and  of  love  and  affection  to  me,  who 
remayne,  "  Sir,  your,  8ic. 

"  Lond.  18  Mar.  [qu.  Afai.]  1655."  . 

Evelyn's  Memoirs^  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

The  above  letter,  as  it^iow  stands^  is  dated  Mar.  18, 1655. 
But,  on  that  day,  as  appeared  by  the  preceding  extract  from 
his  diary,  Evelyn  had  attended  Taylor's  preaching.  The 
devout  laity  of  the  episcopal  church  were,  therefore,  not  at 
that  time  deprived  of  the  means  of  grace  in  the  manner 
which  this  letter  deplores.  Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  a 
letter  of  such  a  length,  and  written  in  such  a  manner,  would 
be  addressed  to  a  person  with  whom  the  writer  expected 
shortly  to  communicate  personally,  or  with  whom  he  had  a 
few  hours  before  communicated.  Again,  when  he  speaks  of 
having  received  assurances  of  Taylor's  safety,  —  when  he 
talks  of  being  buried  in  his  ruins,  8ic.  he  seems  to  imply 
that  Taylor  was  then  actually  in  prison,  or  in  some  urgent 
apid  great  danger.  And,  further,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
ifaylor  and  Evelyn  had  another  interview.  Then,  therefore,, 
if  such  a  letter  had  passed  between  them  a  few  days  before, 
was  die  time  for  Taylor  to  give  an  answer  to  the  wish 
expressed  in  it.  We  find,  however,  that  this  letter  remained 
.unanswered  till  January  in  the  f<^owing  year,  since  t^is  is 
clearly  the  one  referred  to  in  Taylor's  letter  of  this  last  date. 
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inasmuch  as  he  there  speaks  of  '*  the  vile  distich  on  the 
departed  saint."  I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  here  again, 
as  well  as  in  the  former  letter,  the  date  has  been  incorrectly 
given,  and  that  we  should  read  not  March  but  May,  by 
which  time,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Taylor's  imprison- 
ment at  Chepstow  may  have  commenced. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  passage  in  Taylor's  works, 
to  which  Evelyn  refers,  in  which  the  calamities  of  the  time 
were  said  to  be  "  harbingers  of  the  great  day,"  is,  probably, 
to  be  met  with  in  his  '*  Episcopacy  Asserted,"  (vol.  vii.  p.  6.) 
where  he  suggests,  "  that  tlie  abolition  of  episcopacy  is  the 
forerunner  and  preparatory  to  the  great  apostasy."  The 
Oughtred,  who  expressed  the  same  opinion,  was  William 
Onghtred,  author  of  the  Clavis  Mathematica,  and  other 
works,  and  the  most  illustrious  geometrician  of  his  time. 
The  church  of  England  was,  undoubtedly,  in  1655,  exposed 
to  fresh  and  bitter  persecutions,  of  which  an  interesting 
account  will  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from  Parr's 
Life  of  Usher. 

'*  Cromwell  being  now  [in  1656]  highly  enraged  against 
the  loyal  party,  for  their  indefatigable  though  unsuccessful 
endeavours  for  his  Majesty's  restoration  to  his  throne,  after 
he  had  showed  himself  very  implacable  and  severe  to  the 
cavalier  gentry,  as  they  then  called  them,  began  now  to  dis- 
charge part  of  his  rage  upon  the  orthodox  clergy,  forbidding 
them,  under  great  penalties,  to  teach  schools,  or  to  perform 
any  part  of  their  ministerial  functions :  whereupon  some  of 
the  most  considerable  episcopal  clergy,  in  and  about  London, 
desired  my  lord  primate  that  he  would  use  his  interest  with 
Cromwell,  (since  they  heard  he  pretended  a  great  respect  for 
him),  that,  as  he  granted  liberty  of  conscience  to  almost  all 
sorts  of  religions,  so  the  episcopal  divines  might  have  the 
same  freedom  of  serving  God  in  their  private  congregations, 
since  they  were  not  permitted  the  public  churches,  according 
to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  that  neither  the 
ministers,  nor  those  that  frequented  that  service,  might  be 
any  more  hindered  or  disturbed  by  his  soldiers.  So,  ac- 
cording to  their  desires,  he  went  and  used  his  Utmost  endea- 
vours with  Cromwell,  for  the  taking  off  this  restraint,  which 
was  at  last  promised,  (although  with  some  di£ScuIty),  that 
they  should  not  be  molested,  provided  they  meddled  not 
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with  any  mattera  relating  to  his  goyemment.  But,  when 
the  lord  primate  went  to  him  a  second  time,  to  get  this 
promise  ratified  and  put  into  writings  he  found  him  under 
his  chyrnrgeon's  hand,  who  was  dressing  a  great  boyl  which 
he  had  on  his  breast ;  so  Cromwell  prayed  the  lord  primate 
to  sit  down  a  little,  and  that  when  he  was  dressed  he  would 
speak  with  him.  Whilst  this  was  a  doing,  Cromwell  said  to 
my  lord  primate^  if  this  core,  (pointing  to  the  boyl),  were 
once  out^  I  should  quickly  be  well;  to  whom  the  good 
bishop  replied, '  I  doubt  the  core  lies  deeper,  there  is  a  core 
at  the  heart  that  must  be  taken  out,  or  else  it  will  not  be 
well/  '  Ah!'  replyed  he,  seeming  unconcerned  [Quaere 
coficertiid?]  'so  there  is  indeed!'  and  sighed.  But  when 
the  lord  primate  began  to  speak  to  him  concerning  the 
business  he  came  about,  he  answered  him  to  this  effect, 
that  he  had  since  better  considered  it,  having  advised  with 
his  council  about  it,  and  that  they  thought  it  not  safe  for 
him  to  grant  liberty  of  conscience  to  those  sort  of  men,  who 
are  restless  and  implacable  enemies  to  him  and  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  so  he  took  his  leave  of  him,  though  with  good 
words  and  outward  civility.  The  lord  primate,  seeing  it  was 
in  vain  to  urge  it  any  farther,  said  little  more  to  him,  but 
returned  to  his  lodging,  very  much  troubled  and  concerned 
th^t  his  endeavours  had  met  with  no  better  success.  When 
he  was  in  his  chamber,  he  said  to  some  of  his  relations  and 
myself  that  came  to  see  him, '  This  false  man  hath  broken 
his  word  with  me,  and  refuses  to  perform  what  be  promised. 
Well,  he  will  have  little  cause  to  glory  in  his  wickedness,~ 
he  will  not  continue  long.  The  king  will  return.  Though 
I  shall  aot  live  to  see  it,  you  may.  The  government,  both 
in  church  and  state,  is  in  confusion,  the  Papists  are  ad- 
vancing their  projects,  and  making  such  advantages  as  will 
hardly  be  prevented.'" — Parr's  Life  of  U$her,  p.  76. 

NOTE  (P.) 

"  12  April,  1656.  Mr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Robert  Boyle, 
(that  excellent  person  and  great  virtuQso),  Dr.  Ts^lor  and 
jDr.  Wilkins,  dined  with  me  at  Saye*s  Court,  when  I  pre- 
dated Dr.  Wilkins  with  my  rare  buming-glasse.  In  the 
afternoon^  we  all  went  to  Colonel  Blount's,  to  see  his  newr 
invented  plows." 
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'*  6th  May.  I  broaght  Mons'.  le  Fraqc,  a  young  French 
Scrbonisty  a  proselyte,  to  converse  with  Dr.  Taylor.  They 
fell  to  dispute  on  original  sin,  in  Latine,  upon  a  book  newly 
pablished  by  the  Doctor,  who  was  much  satisfied  with  the 
young  man." 

**  7th.  I  visited  Dr.  Taylor,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  propose 
Mens',  le  Franc  to  the  bishop,  that  he  might  have  orders ; 
I  having  sometime  before,  brought  him  to  a  full  consent  to 
the  church  of  England,  her  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  which 
he  had  till  of  late  made  some  difficulty :  so  he  was  this  day^ 
ordained  both  deacon  and  priest,  by  the  bishop  of  Meath* 
I  paid  the  fees  to  his  lordship,  who  was  very  poore  and  in 
greate  want.  To  that  necessity  were  our  clergy  reduced !  '* 
— Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  299. 

What  bishop  it  was  whom  Evelyn  describes  as  the  bishop 
of  Meath,  I  cannot  conjecture.  Certaiin  it  is  that  there  was 
no  bishop  of  that  see  at  this  time,  the  last,  Dr.  Anthony 
Martin,  having  died  in  great  poverty  at  Dublin,  in  the  year 
1650,  and  his  see  not  being  filled  up  till  after  the  restoration. 
Ware,  HUt,  Ireland^  vol.  i.  p.  158.    Ed.  Harris. 

NOTE  (Q.) 

As  the  little  tract  in  question  is  extremely  scarce,  I  have 
subjoined  some  extracts,  which  will  give  the  reader  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  dialogue  is  Carried  on 
between  the  lady  who  inveighs  against,  and  her  who  justifies 
Ikce-painting.  In  the  frontispiece  to  the  second  edition, 
these  two  disputants  are  represented, — the  one  prim,  stem, 
and  plainly  apparelled,  the  other,  in  the  style  of  Lely's 
portraits,  patched,  her  hair  in  ringlets,  with  naked  shoulders, 
a  fen  in  her  hand,  and,  so  far  as  the  artist  was  able,  beau- 
tiful.   The  grim  lady  begins  the  conversation. 

"  Madam, — I  am  not  more  pleased  to  see  you  look  so  weD, 
beyond  what  you  were  wont,  than  I  am  jealous  (to  be  free 
with  you)  lest  a  person  so  esteemed  as  you  are  for  modesty 
and  piety,  should  use  some  colour  or  tincture  to  advance  your 
complexion ;  which,  indeed,  I  take  to  be  no  better  than  that 
odious  and  infamous  way  of  painting,  every  where  in  all 
i^s  so  much  and  so  justly  spoken  against,  both  by  God 
a^  good  men;  being  a  most  ungodly  practice,  though 
generally  (as  they  say)  now  used  in  England '(more  or  less) 
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by  persons  of  quality,  who,  not  content  with  nature's  stock 
of  beauty,  do  (not  by  a  fine,  but  filthy  art)  add  something 
to  the  advantage,  as  they  think,  of  their  complexions;  but  I 
fear  to  the  deforming  of  their  souls,  and  defiling  of  their 
consciences. 

'*  Truly,  madam,  I  absolutely  think  (without  any  mincing 
or  distinction)  all  colour  or  complexion  added  to  our  skins 
and  faces,  beyond  what  is  purely  natural,  to  be  a  sin,  as 
being  flatly  against  the  word  of  God,  which  I  suppose  you 
grant  to  be  the  indispensable  and  unchangeable  rule  of  all 
moral  holiness,  from  which  we  may  not  warp  in  the  least 
degree  upon  any  pretensions  to  advance  our  honours,  estates, 
healths,  or  beauties.  First,  then,  if  your  ladyship  look  into 
2  Kings,  ix.  30.  you  shall  see  wicked  Jezebel,  though  a 
queen,  yet  not  tolerated  or  excused,  but  foully  branded  and 
heavily  punished  for  painting  her  eyes  or  face ;  for  which 
she  was  afterwards,  by  a  most  deformed  destiny,  justly 
devoured  of  dogs;  as  the  most  reverend  lord  primate  of 
Armagh  observes,  in  his  larger  catechism  upon  the  seventh 
commandment.  Which  fearful  stroke  of  divine  vengeance, 
and  censure  of  so  learned  and  pious  a  person,  (making  that 
her  painting  a  most  meritorious  and  principal  cause  of  her 
so  sad  destiny,)  are  sufficient,  1  think,  to  scare  the  most 
adventurous  woman  from  any  such  sinful  and  accursed^ 
practice." 

This  is  wretched  work — but  these  are  some  of  the  argu- 
ments of  the  beaten  party.  Let  us  now  examine  the  other 
side.  What  follows  is  as  favourable  a  specimeu  as  I  can 
find ;  and  is^  certainly,  not  without  wit,  but  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  that  it  resembles  the  style  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

^*  When  was  your  ladyship  scandalized  with  any  grave 
and  sober  matron,  because  she  laid  out  the  combings  or. 
cuttings  of  her  own  or  others  more  youthful  hair,  when  her 
own  (now  become  withered  and  autumnal)  seemed  less 
becoming  her?  How  many  both  men's  and  women's  warmer 
heats  in  religion  do  now  admit  not  only  borders  of  foreign 
hair,  but  full  and  fair  peruques  on  their  heads,  without 
sindging  one  hair  by  their  disputative  and  scrupulous  zeal, 
which  in  these  things  of  fashion,  is  now  grown  much  out  of 
fashion?  Your  ladyship's  charity  doth  not  reprove,  but 
pity^  those  poor  Vulcanists,  who  balance  the  inequality  of 
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their  heels  or  badger-legs,  by  the  art  and  help  of  the  shoe- 
flsaker ;  nor  are  those  short-legged  ladies  thought  less  godly 
who  fly  to  chopines,  and  by  enlarging  the  phylacteries  of 
their  coats,  conceal,  at  once,  both  their  great  defects  in 
native  brevity,  and  the  enormous  additions  of  their  artificial 
heights,  which  make  many  small  women  walk  with  as  much 
caution  and  danger  almost,  as  the  Turk  danceth  on  the 
lopes.     Who  ever  is  so  impertinent  a  bigot,  as  to  find  fault 
when  the   hills  and   dales  of  crooked  and  unequal  bodies 
are  made  to  meet  without  a  miracle,  by  some  iron  bodice,  or 
tome  benign  bolsterings  ?    Who   fears  to  set  straight,  or 
hide  the  unhandsome  warpings  of  bow-legs,  and  oaker-feet? 
What  is  there  as  to  any  defect  in  nature,  whereof  ingenuous 
art  as  a  diligent  handmaid  waiting  on  its  mistress,  doth  not 
ntudy  some  supply  or  other,  so  far  as  to  graff  in  silver  plates 
into  cracked  skulls,  to  furnish  cropt  faces  with  artificial 
noses,  to  fill  up  the  broken  ranks  and  routed  files  of  the  teeth 
with  ivory  adjutants  or  lieutenants.     Yet  against  all  or  any 
of  these  and  the  like  reparative  inventions,  by  which  art  and 
ingenuity  studies  to  help  and  repair  the  defects  or  defor- 
mities, which  God,  in  nature,  or  providence,  is  pleased  to 
inflict  upon  our  bodies,  no  pen  is  sharpened,  no  pulpit  is 
battered,  no  writ  of  rebellion,  or  charge  of  forgery  and 
false  coinage,  is  brought  against  any  in  the  court  of  con- 
science;  no    poor    creature    (who    thankfully    embraceth, 
modestly  useth,  and   with  more  chearfulness  serveth  God, 
by  means  of  some  such  help,  which  either  takes  away  its 
reproach,  or  easeth  its  pain,)  is  scared  with  dreadful  scruples^ 
or  so  terrified  with  the  threatenings  of  sin,  hell,  and  damna- 
tion, as  to  cast  away  (much  against  their  wills)  that  innocent 
succour,  which  God   in  nature  and  art  had  given  them; 
from  which  they  part  with  as  much  regret  as  the  poor  man 
did  from  his  darling  lamb,  which  the  rich  man's  insolence, 
not  his  indigence,  not  his  want,  but  wantonness,  forced  from 
him.    Rather,  we  are  so  civilly  pious  in  these  cases,  as  to 
^>plaud  others,  no  less  than  please  ourselves  in  those  happy 
ddusions,  whereby  we  conceal,   or  any   way   compensate 
these  our  deformities  or  defects  in  any  kind,  which  seem 
to  ns  less  convenient,  or  to  others  less  comely,  in  this  our 
mortal  and  visible  pilgrimage.     Only  if  the  face  (which  is 
the  -metropolis    of   humane   majesty,  and  as   it  were  the 
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cathedral  of  beauty,  of  comliness,  in  the  Utile  world  or  polity' 
of  our  bodies^  if  this  have  sustained  any  injuries  (as  it  is 
most  exposed  to  them)  of  time,  or  any  accident ;  if  it  stand 
in  need  of  any  thing  that  our  charity  and  ingenuity  in  art 
can  help  it  to,  though  the  thing  be  never  so  cheap,  easie  and 
harmless,  either  to  enliven  the  pallid  deadness  of  it,  and  to 
redeem  it  from  mortmain,  or  to  pair  and  match  the  inequal 
cheeks  to  each  other,  when  one  is  as  Rachel,  the  other  as 
Leah,  or  to  cover  any  pimples  and  heats,  or  to  remove 
any  obstructions,  or  to  mitigate  and  quench  excessive 
flushings,  hereby  to  set  off  the  face  to  such  decency  and 
equality  as  may  innocently  please  ourselves  and  others, 
without  any  thought  to  displease  God,  (who  looks  not  to 
the  outward  appearance,  but  to  the  heart,)  what  censures 
and  whispers,  yea,  what  outcries  and  clamours,  what  light- 
nings and  thunders,  what  anathemas,  excommunications,  and 
condemnations,  fill  the  thoughts,  the  pens,  the  tongues,  the 
pulpits  of  many  angry  (yet  it  may  be  well  meaning)  Chris- 
tians, both  preachers  and  others,  who  are  commonly  more 
quick*sighted  and  offended  with  the  least  mote  they  fancie  of 
adding  to  a  lady's  complexion,  than  with  many  camels  of  their 
own  customary  opinions  and  practices  ?  Good  men,  though 
in  other  things  not  only  of  fineness  and  neatness,  but  even 
of  some  falsity  and  pretension,  they  are  so  good-natured 
and:  indulgent  as  to  allow  their  lame  or  their  crooked  wives 
and  daughters,  whatever  ingenuous  concealments  and  repara- 
tions, art  and  their  purses  can  afford  them ;  yet,  as  to  the 
point  of  face-mending,  they  condemn  them,  like  Paul's 
church,  to  sink  under  everlasting  mines.  The  most  of  your 
plainer  bred,  and  as  it  were  home-spun  professours  and 
preachers,  who  never  went  far  beyond  their  own  houses,  can 
with  less  equal  eyes  b.ehold  any  woman,  of  never  so  great 
quality,  if  they  see  or  suspect  her  to  be  adorned  any  whijb 
beyond  the  vulgar  mode,  or  decked  with  feathers  more  gay 
and  goodly  than  those  birds  use,  which  are  of  their  own 
countrey  nest.  In  which  cases  of  feminine  dressing  and 
adorning,  no  casuist  is  sufficient  to  enumerate,  or  resolve  the 
many  intricate  niceties  and  endless  scruples  of  conscience, 
which  some  men's  and  women's  more  plebeian  zelotry  makes, 
as  about  ladies  cheeks  and  faces,  if  they  appear  one  dram  or 
degree  more  quick  and  rosie  than  they  were  wonted;  so 
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abont  the  length  and  fashion  of  their  clothes  and  hair. 
One  while  they  are  so  perplexed  about  the  curling  of  ladies^ 
hair,  that  they  can  as  hardly  disentangle  themselves  as  a  bee 
entangled  in  honey;  otherwhile  they  are  most  scrupuloos 
mathematicians  to  measure  the  arms,  wrists,  necks  and 
trains  of  ladies>  how  far  they  may  safely  venture  to  let  their 
garments  draw  after  them  on  the  ground,  or  their  naked 
skins  be  seen.  Here,  however,  some  men  can  bear  the 
sight  of  the  fairest  faces,  without  so  much  as  winking,  (where 
the  greatest  fice  of  beauty  is  displayed,)  yet  they  pretend 
that  no  strength  of  humane  virtue  can  endure  the  least 
assaults,  or  peepings  of  naked  necks,  if  they  make  anj 
discovery  or  breaking  forth  below  the  ears.  Not  that  any 
modest  mind  pleads  for  wanton  prostituting  of  naked 
breasts,  where  the  civiller  customs  of  any  countrey  forbids 
it;  but  some  men's  rigour  and  fierceness  is  such,  that  if 
they  espy  any  thing  in  the  dress,  clothes,  or  garb  of  women, 
beyond  what  they  approve,  or  have  been  wonted  to,  pre- 
sently the  taylors,  the  tire-women,  the  gorget-makers,  the 
seamstresses,  the  chamber-maids,  the  dressers,  and  all  that 
wretched  crew  of  obsequious  attendants,  are  condemned  as 
anti-christian,  and  only  fit  to  wait  upon  the  whore  of 
Babylon.  Nor  do  the  poor  ladies  (though  otherwise  young 
and  innocent,  though  as  vertuous  as  handsome,  or  if  possibly 
elder,  every  way  exemplary  for  modesty,  gravity  and  chas^ 
tity,  yet  they  do  not)  without  great  gifts  and  presents  (as. 
by  so  many  fines  and  heriots,)  redeem  themselves  from  some 
men's  severe  censures;  and  if  they  do  take  any  freedom 
to  dress  and  set  forth  themselves  after  the  best  mode  and 
£EUihion,  it  costs  them  as  much  as  the  Roman  captain's 
freedom  did  him;  when  indeed  they  are  (as  St.  Paul 
pleaded)  free-bom,  not  only  in  nature,  but  as  to  grace  and 
the  new  birth,  which  is  no  enemy  to  what  fashion's  modesty 
may  bear,  and  which  decency,  civility,  and  custom,  do  require." 
The  '^Turk"  mentioned  in  the  above  quotation,  was,  no 
doubt,  a  rope-dancer  of  that  nation,  mentioned  by  Evelyn  as 
*'  the  famous  funamble  Turk,''  who  appears  to  have  been 
Idlowed  to  exhibit  bis  talents  during  the  commonwealth,  not- 
withstanding the  prohibition  of  most  publie  amusements. 

NOTE  (R.) 
26  March,  1657.  Dr.  Taylor  shewed  me  his  MSS.  of 
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Cases  of  Conscience,  or  Ductor  Dubiianiium,  now  fitted  for 
the  presse. 

'*  7th  June,  My  fourth  sonn  was  bom,  christened 
George,  after  my  grandfather;  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor  officiating 
in  the  drawing-room. 

"  July  16.  On  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor's  recommendation,  I  went 
to  Eltham,  to  help  one  Moody,  a  young  man,  to  that  living* 
by  my  interest  with  the  patron.''  Vol.  i.  pp.  304,  305,  306. 

NOTE  (T.) 

"  He  [Heneage  Finch,  afterwards  earl  of  Nottingham,] 
had  a  brother,  named  Francis  Finch ;  bred  up  also  under 
E.  Silvester,  who  was  afterwards  a  Gent.  Comm.  of  Balliol 
Coll.,  but,  leaving  it  without  a  degree,  went  to  London, 
studied  the  law,  and  became  a  barrister  of  one  of  the  Tem- 
ples; but,  before  he  had  long  practised,  he  died,  yet  lives 
still  in  those  several  pieces  of  ingenuity  he  left  behind  him* 
wherein  he  falls  not  short  of  the  best  of  poets.  And  be- 
cause Poeta  est  finitimus  Oratori,  he  might  have  proved 
excellent  in  that  too,  having  so  incomparable  a  precedent  as 
his  brother.  Sir  Heneage  Finch.  Among  the  several  spe- 
cimens of  his  poetry  which  I  have  seen,  is  a  copy  of  verses 
before  Will.  Cartwright's  poems,  an.  1651,  as  there  is  of  his 
brother  John :  another  before  a  book  entitled  Aires  and 
Dialogues  for  owe,  two,  and  three  voices,  Lond.  1653,  fol.  pub- 
lished by  Hen.  Lawes.  In  the  body  of  which  book  he  hath 
a  poem,  entitled  Calia  singing,  to  which  the  said  Lawes 
composed  an  air  of  two  parts  to  be  sung.  Sec."  —  Fasti,  vol,  ii. 
p.  59. 

Mr.  Finch's  Discourse  on  Friendship,  is  not  mentioned 
by  A.  Wood,  any  more  than  that  on  Honour,  both  which, 
however,  are  extolled  by  Orinda,  in  her  address  (Poems,  p.  19) 
**  to  the  noble  Palsemon  on  his  incomparable  Discourse  of 
Friendship :"  and  her  description  of  "  Mr.  Francis  Finch, 
the  excellent  PalsBmon,''  (ib.  pp.  91,  93.) 


« 


'  Twat  be  tbit  rescued  gaspinf  Friendship,  when 
The  bell  toll'd  for  her  fanermi  with  men  ; 
'Twas  he  that  made  friends  more  than  lovers  born. 
And  then  made  love  to  sacred  friendship  torn  ; 
Twas  he  tnm'd  Honoor  inward,  set  her  free 
From  titles  and  from  popularity. 
Now  fix'd  to  virtue,  she  b^gs  praise  of  none, 
But  witness'd  and  rewarded  both  at  hone." 
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NOTE(U.) 
«  TO  THE  UEUTENANT  OF  THE  TOWER.' 

"  Sir, 
'^  I  should  begin  with  the  greater  apologie  for  this 
addresse,  did  not  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  y' 
greate  employment  and  my  feares  to  importune  them  carry 
with  them  an  excuse  which,  I  hare  hope  to  believe,  you  will 
easily  admit.  But  as  it  is  an  errour  to  be  troublesome  to 
great  persons  upon  trifling  affaires,  so  were  it  no  less  a  crime 
to  be  silent  in  an  occasion,  wherein  I  may  do  an  act  of 
charity,  and  reconcile  a  person  to  your  good  opinion,  who 
has  deserved  so  well,  and  I  thinke  is  so  innocent.  Sir,  I 
apeake  in  behalfe  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  whom  I  understand  you 
have  conceived  some  displeasure  for  the  mistake  of  his 
printer,  and  the  readiest  way  that  I  can  thinke  of  to  do  him 
honour  and  bring  him  into  esteeme  with  yon,  is  to  beg  of 
you  that  you  will  please  to  give  him  leave  to  waite  upon  you, 
that  you  may  learn  from  his  owne  mouth,  as  well  as  the 
world  has  done  from  his  writings,  how  averse  he  is  from  any 
thing  that  he  may  be  charged  witball  to  his  prejudice,  and 
how  greate  an  adversary  he  has  ever  bin,  in  particular,  to 
the  Popish  religion,  against  which  he  has  employed  his  pen 
so  signally,  and  with  such  successe.  And,  when,  by  this 
fiivour  you  shall  have  don  justice  to  all  interests,  I  am  not 
without  (aire  hopes,  that  I  shall  have  mutually  obliged  you 
both,  by  doing  my  endeavour  to  serve  my  worthy  and  pious 
friend,  and  by  bringing  so  innocent  and  deserving  a  person 
into  your  protection  ;  who  am, 

"Sir,  8ic." 

'*  From  Gkreenwicb,  14  Jan.  1656-7. 

'*  Feb.  25,  1668.  Came  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor  and  my  bro- 
thers, with  other  friends,  to  visite  and  condole  with  us." 

"  March  7.  To  London  to  hear  Dr.  Taylor  in  a  private 
house,  on  xiii.  Luke,  23,  24.  After  the  sermon  followed  the 
blessed  communion,  of  which  I  participated.  In  the  after- 
noon. Dr.  Gunning,  at  Excester  house,  expounding  part  of 
the  creede."  -^  Evelyn's  Memoin,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

*  Tbu  was  written  for  mother  gentlenun,  an  acqnaiotaiice  with  the 
Main  who  was  now  lient.  of  the  Tower;— Baxter,  by  name,  for  I  never  had 
^  least  knowiedge  of  him.— Evelyh'i  itfoNMrs,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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It  is  singular  that^  in  the  minutes  of  the  priyy  council, 
which  hare  been  examined  for  me  by  the  kindness  of  my 
yalued  friend,  H.  Hobhouse,  Esquire ;  no  traces  appear  of 
any  order  for  Taylor's  imprisonment,  or  hi^  appearance 
before  them,  either  on  this  oooasion,  or  when  he  was  coil- 
fined  in  the  castle  at  Chepstow.  For  this  omission  it  is  not 
tiisy  io  account.  How  a  supposed  state  criminal  could  be 
pat  in  confinement  without  such  an  order  appearing  is  not 
ipimty  unless  we  suppose  that,  in  those  arbitrary  times,  the 
Committees  and  inferior  agents  of  the  government  exercised 
tiie  power  of  imprisonment.  It  is,  indeed,  noticeable  diat 
Erdyn's  letter  is  addressed  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
hims^,  and  that  he  speaks  of  Taylor  as  having  incurred 
Ui  displeasure,  as  if  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
Mtnt  as  well  as  the  keeper  of  his  prison.  In  the  Tower, 
however,  whose  records  have  been  also  consulted,  no  war- 
lants  or  commitments  are  preserved  of  a  date  anterior iio  the 
Atetoration. 

NOTE  (V.) 

Had  Taylor  forgotten  the  testimony  of  Hegesippus,  con^ 
eeming  the  grand-children  of  St.  Jude,  the  last  survivors  of 
the  house  of  David,  and,  after  the  flesh,  the  kinsmen  of  our 
Lord,  who  were  examined  and  dismissed  without  injury  by 
Dijmitian  ?  See  Rowth,  Reliquiae  Sacrse,  vol.  i.  p.  196.  I 
would  rather  believe  that  he  had  forgotten  the  story,  than 
Aat  he  regarded  as  fabulous  a  narrative  so  probable  io 
itself  and  so  apparently  authentic. 

NOTE  (W.) 

Taylor  alludes  to  the  following  passage  from  the  neg- 
lected work  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  may  serve,  at  least, 
as  a  specimen  of  those  subtleties  which  once  exercised  the 
best  wits  in  Christendom.  The  practice  of  Aquinas  must  be 
borne  in  mind;  that,  namely,  he  states  the  ai^umentB  on 
both  sides,  and  then  moderates  between  them. 

QUiESTIO  L  ART.  4. 

"  Vlrum  Jngeli diferant  in  specie'* 

"  Ad  quartum  sic  proceditur.  Videtur  quod  Angeli  non 
dilfer^t  in  specie.  Cum  enim  differentia  sit  nobilior  geneie, 
qusecunque  conveniunt  secundum  id  quod  est  nobitissimum 
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in  eis^  conveniunt  in  ultima  differentia  constitutione,  et  ita 
aunt  eadem  «ecunduiu  speciem.   Sed  omnes  Angeli  conve- 
piunt  in  eo  quod  est  nobilissinium  in  ei»,  —  s.  in  intellec- 
tualitate.    Ergo  omnes  Angeli  sunt  unius  speciei.    Praaterea 
magis  et  minus  non  diversificant  speciem.    Sed  Angeli  non 
"videntur  differre  ab  invicem  nisi  secundum  magis  et  minus : 
prout  scilicet  unus  aliis  est  simplicior  et  perspicacioris  intel- 
lectus.    Ergo  Angeli  non  differunt  specie.     Prsoterea  anima 
et  angelus  ex  opposito  dividuntur:  sed  omnes  animae  sunt 
unius  speciei^  ergo  et  angeli     Praeterea  quanto  aliquid  est 
perfectius  in  natura,  tanto  magis  debet  multiplicari.    Hoc 
autem  non  esset  si  in  una  specie  esse!  unum  tantum  in- 
dividuum.     Ergo  multi  Angeli  sunt  unius  speciei.      Sed 
(contra  est,  quod  in  his  quae  sunt  unius  speciei,  non  est 
inyenire  prius  et  posterius,  ut  dicitur  in  3  metaph.      Sed 
in.Angelis  etisjxi  unius  ordinis  sunt  primi  et  medii  et  ultimiy 
ut  dicit  Dion.  10.  C.  angelicee  faierar.    Ergo  Angeli  non  suat 
iinius  speciei.  Conclusio. — Cum  omnes  s[Hrituales  substantias 
ex  materia  et  forma  compositae  nonsint,  ejusdem  non  sunt 
speciei*     Respondeo    dicendum,    quod    quidam    dixenunt 
omnes    substantias    spirituales    esse    unius    speciei   etiam 
animas.     Alii  vero  quod  omnes  Angeli  sunt  unius  speciei 
sed  non  animae.     Quidem  vero  quod  omnes  Angeli  unius 
hierarchiae,  aut  etiam  unius  ordinis.    Sed  hoc  est  impossibile. 
Ea  n.  quae  conveniunt  specie  et  differunt  numero,  conveniunt 
in  form&,  sed  distinguuntur  materialiter.    Si  ergo  Angeli  non 
sunt  compositi  ex  materia  et  form&  ut  dictum  est  supra: 
sequitur  quod    impossibile    sit    esse    duos    angelos  unius 
specieii  sicut  etiam  impossibile    esset  dicere  quod  essent 
plures    albedines    separate    aut  plures  humanitates,   cdm 
albedines   non   sint   plures^   nisi  secundum  quod  sunt  in 
diversis  substantiis.    Si  tamen  Angeli  haberent  materiam, 
nee  sic  tamen  possunt  esse  plures  Angeli  unius  speciei.     Sic 
^m  oporteret  quod  principium  distinctionis  unius  ab  alio 
esset  materi&y  non  quidem  secundum  divisionem  quantitatis, 
eum  sint  incorporei,  sed  secundum  diversitatem  potentiarum. 
Qum  ;quidem  et  diversitas  materiae  causat  diversitatem  non 
iolo0i.speciei  sed  et  generis.  Ad  primum  ergo  dioendum  quod 
differentia  est  nobilior  genere,  sicut  determinatum  indeter- 
winato  et  proprium  communis  non  autem  sicut  alia  et  alift 
patnra.       Alioquin    oporteret   quod    omnia  animalia  irra- 
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•  •  • 

tionalia  essent  unius  speciei^  vel  quod  esset  in  eis  aliqHC 
alia  perfectior  fonna  quam  anima  sensibiliB.  Diffenint  erga 
specie  animalia  irrationalia  secundum  diversos  grados  deter* 
minatos  natursB  sensitivae.  Et  similiter  omnes  Angeli  dif- 
fenint specie  secundum  diversos  gradus  natursB  intellectivse. 
''  Ad  secundum  dicendum,  quod  magis  et  minus  secundum 
quod  causantur  ex  intentione  et  remissione  unius  formse,  non 
diversificant  specie.  Sed  secundum  quod  causantur  ex 
formis  diversorum  graduum,  sic  diversificant  speciem : 
aicut  si  dicamus,  quod  ignis  est  perfectior  aere.  Et  hoc 
modo  Angeli  diversificantur  secundum  magis  et  minus. 
Ad  tertium  dicendum  quod  bonum  speciei  preeponderat  bono 
individui.  Unde  multo  melius  est  quod  multiplicentur 
species  in  Angelis,  quam  quod  multiplicentur  individua  in 
un&  specie.  Ad  quartum  dicendum,  quod  multiplicatio 
secundum  numerum  cum  in  infinitum  protendi  possit^  non 
intenditur  ab  agenti,  sed  sola  multiplicatio  secundum  spe- 
ciei ut  supra  dictum  est.  Unde  perfectio  natures  AngelicsB 
requirit  multiplicationem  specierum,  non  autem  multipli- 
cationem  individuorum  in  un&  specie."  — S.  Thom.  Aquin. 
Summa  Totiat  Theologia,  pars  i.  p.  97. 

NOTE  (X.) 

These  facts  appear  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Conway's, 
dated  June  15,  1658,  of  which  the  following  is  an  extract. 
It  is  addressed  to  Major  George  Rawdon,  who  had  married 
his  sister,  and  who,  from  his  residence  and  influence  in 
Ireland,  might  materially  contribute  to  the  fulfilment  of 
Lord  Conway's  wishes.  It  should  seem  that  Major  Rawdon 
had,  in  answer  to  a  previous  application,  given  a  discou- 
raging account  of  the  state  of  the  country. 

'^.  Dear  Brother, 

"  That  which  you  writ  me  in  your  letter  of  the  2d  of  thifl 
month,  concerning  Dr.  Taylor,  was  sufficient  to  have  dis* 
oouraged  him  and  all  his  friends  from  any  further  tboughtaof 
that  country ;  but  I  thank  God,  I  went  upon  a  principle  not 
to  be  repented  of,  for  I  had  no  interest  or  passion  in  wtiat  I 
did  for  him,  but  rather  some  reluctancy.  What  I  purBuei 
was,  to  do  an  act  of  piety  towards  him,  and  an  act  of  piety 
towards  all  such  as  are  truly  disposed  to  virtue  in  those  parts. 
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ibr  I  am  certain  he  is  the  choicest  person  in  England  apper^ 
taining  to  the  conscience,  and,  let  others  blemish  him  hbw 
they  please,  yet  all  I  have  written  of  him  is  true.  He  is  a 
man  of  excellent  parts  and  an  excellent  life ;  but  in  regard 
that  this  is  not  powerful  to  purchase  his  quiet,  I  shall  tell 
you  what  is  done  in  relation  to  that.  Dr.  Petty  hath 
written  by  him  to  Dr.  Harrison  and  several  others,  and 
promist  to  provide  him  a  purchase  of  land,  at  great  advan- 
tage, and  many  other  intimate  kindnesses,  wherein  your 
advice  will  be  askt.  Dr.  Cox,  a  physician,  and  a  very 
ingenious  man,  who  hath  married  the  chancellor's  sister, 
hath  written  on  his  behalf  very  passionately,  and  some  of  as 
near  relation  to  my  Lord  Peepes  hath  recommended  him  to 
him.  Serjeant  Twisden,  one  of  the  eminentest  lawyers  in 
England,  who  married  Sir  Matthew  Tomlinson's  sister,  hath 
written  to  him  very  earnestly,  and  so  hath  his  wife  also. 
Mr.  Hall,  an  understanding  man,  and  always  one  of  the 
knights  for  Lincolnshire,  hath  recommended  him  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Bury,  and  so  hath  Mr.  Bacon,  one  of  the  masters 
of  request,  done  for  him  to  my  Lord  Chief  Baron.  But, 
besides  all  this,  my  Lord  Protector  hath  given  him  a  pass 
and  a  protection  for  himself  and  his  family,  under  his  sign 
manual  and  privy  signet.  So  that  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
treason  to  look  upon  him  and  to  own  him.  Dr.  Loftus  is 
his  friend.  I  have  sent  you  and  my  sister  a  box  of  pills,  by 
Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  same  proportion  as  that  I  sent  last 
summer. 

Your  a£fectionate  brother, 

"  Kensington,  June  15, 1658."  «  E.  CONWAY." 

NOTE  (Y.) 

Edwards,  in  his  Gangrsena,  speaks  of  the  Perfectists  or 
Perfectionists  in  the  same  category  with  the  most  detested 
heretics  of  his  time.  *'  All  the  sects,  yea,  the  worst  of  them, 
as  the  Antiscripturists,  Arians,  Anti-trinitarians,  Perfectists, 
being  Independents  and  Separatists."  The  Dr.  Gell,  who 
appears  to  have  favoured  them,  was,  probably,  **  Robert 
Gell,  D.D.  of  Pampisford  in  Cambridgeshire,  Rector  of  St. 
Mary,  Aldermary,  and  sometime  chaplain  to  the  archbishop 
of  Canteibury,  which  doctor  died  in  the  very  beginning  of 

VOL.  I.  z  ^ 
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the  year,  (twenty-fifth  Mar^h  or  thereabouts),  l665"-^Aihen^ 
Oron.  vol.  iii.  col^  569 . 

NOTE  (Z.) 

**  I  received  a  letter  yesterday  from  Dr.  Taylor :  it  bath 
almost  broke  my  heart.  *  Mr.  Tandy  hath  exhibited  article^ 
against  him  to  the  lord  deputy  and  council,  so  simple,  (as 
colonel  Hill  writes,)  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  come  to 
any  thing :  the  greatest  scandal  being,  that  he  christened 
Mr.  Bryer's  child  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.  I  have  written 
to  Hyrne  to  supply  him  with  money  for  his  vindication,  as  if 
it  were  my  own  business.  I  hope,  therefore,  when  you  come 
over,  you  will  take  him  [Tandy]  off  from  persecuting  me, 
since  none  knows  better  than  yourself  whether  I  deserve  the 
same  at  his  hands.  I  would  have  sent  you  the  Doctor's 
letter  to  me,  but  that  I  know  not  whether  this  will  ever 
come  to  you.  The  quarrel  is,  it  seems,  because  he  thinks 
Dr.  Taylor  more  welcome  to  Hillsborough  than  himself. 

"  Kensington,  June  U,  1659."  *•  E.  CONWAY." 

To  this  same  conduct  of  Tandy's  Lord  Conway  else- 
where alludes  with  a  similar  resentment :  '*  Mr.  Tandy  may 
have  enough  of  these  [Anabaptists  and  Quakers]  to  set 
himself  against,  without  troubling  his  peaceable  and  best 
neighbours." — Rawdon  Papers^  p.  199. 

NOTE  (AA.) 

The  first  work  to  which  Taylor  alludes  is  *'  St.  Chry- 
sostom's  Golden  Book  for  the  Education  of  Children, 
out  of  the  Greeke."  1659.  12mo.  The  other  work  alluded 
to  must  have  been  in  MS.,  since  I  cannot  find  that  {Ivelyn 
ever  published  any  account  of  his  travels.  The  autbora 
of  the  Biographia  Britannica,  (vol.  v,  p.  610,)  say,  "  It  if 
much  to  be  regretted  that  a  work  so  entertaining  as  the 
history  of  his  travels  would  have  been,  appeared,  even  t9 
so  indefatigable  a  person  as  he  was,  a  task  too  laborious  for 
him  to  ui^dertake :  for  we  should  there  have  seen  clearly,  mi 
in  a  true  light,  many  things  in  reference  to  Italy  which  (Mfe 
pow  very  indistinctly  and  partially  represented;  and  ve 
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should  have  also  met  with  much  new  matter  never  touched 
before,  and  of  which  we  shall  now,  probably,  never  hear 
%%  all." 

NOTE  (BB.) 

This  was  Thomas  Piers,  or  Pierce,  first  fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen, afterwards  rector  of  Brington,  in  Northamptonshire, 
then  president  of  his  own  College,  and  lastly  dean  of  Salis- 
bury. He  is  described  by  Wood  as  *'  a  person  well  read  in 
authors,  whether  civil  or  prophane,  of  a  florid  style,  a 
zealous  son  of  the  church  of  England,  though  originally 
a  Calvinist ;  but,  above  all,  a  most  excellent  preacher,  whether 
in  the  English  or  the  Latin  tongue." — Wood,  Alhen,  vol.  iv. 
p.  299.  The  particular  works  alluded  to  by  Taylor  are, 
1.  "  An  Additional  Advertisement  of  Mr.  Baxter's  Book, 
entitled  the  Grotian  Religion  discovered,  8cc."  printed  in 
the  same  volume  with  *'  Self-Condemnation  exemplified  in 
Mr.  Whitfield,  Mr.  Barlee,  and  Mr.  Hickman ;  with  occar 
•ional  Reflections  on  Calvin,  Beza,  Zuingliua,  Piscator, 
Rivet,  and  Bullock ;  but  more  especially  on  Dr.  W.  Twiasa 
and  Mr.  T,  Hobbea."  Lond.  1650.  quarto.  2.  "  The  New 
Discoverer  discovered  ;  by  way  of  Answer  to  Mr.  Baxter  his 
pretended  Discovery  of  the  Grotian  Religion,  with  the  seve- 
ral Subjects  therein  contained.  Lond.  1669.  quarto." 
Pierce  seems  to  have  been  a  pungent  and  caustic  writer, 
well  read  in  the  Quinquarticular  controversy,  and  fearless  in 
the  defence  of  the  Church  of  England,  even  during  her  time 
of  greatest  depression.  He  must,  however,  have,  in  some 
degree,  complied  with  the  ruling  powers,  since  he  held  his 
living  unmolested  during  the  whole  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Usurpation. 

NOTE  (CO.) 

**  Herbert  Thomdyke,  prebend  of  Westminster*  and 
sometimes  fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.,  in  Cambridge/'  died  in 
July  1672.  He  is  mentioned  by  Wood,  Athen.  vol.  ii. 
p.  302  and  4.  But  of  his  literary  labours  I  know  nothing; 
QQlTi  firom  Taylor's  estimate^  do  they  seem  worth  much 
ioquiry. 
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NOTE  (DD.) 

For  a  beautiful  "  Prayer,  to  be  said  by  Debtors  and  all 
Persons,  obliged  whether  by  Crime  or  Contract,"  see  the 
"  Holy  Living,"  vol.  vi.  p.  177.  It  contains  many  expres- 
sions which  prove  it  to  have  been  in  frequent  use  with 
Taylor  himself,  and  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  own  condition. 

NOTE  (EE.) 

Extract  from  the  Oiiverian  Minutes  of  the  Year  1659  : 
Record  Tozter,  Dublin  Castle. 


tt 


Dr.  Taylor. 

"  Ordered, 


"  That  Lt.  Coll.  Bryan  Smyth  Governor  of  Carrick- 
fergus  do  forthwith  upon  sight  hereof  cause  the  body  of  Dr. 
Jeremiah  Taylor  to  be  sent  up  to  Dublin  under  safe  custody, 
to  the  end  he  may  make  his  personall  appearance  before  the 
said  Com",  to  answer  unto  such  things  as  shall  be  objected 
ag^  him  in  behalf  of  the  Com'onwealth.  Dated  att  Dub- 
lin y«  11th  of  August  1669. 

«'  Signed,  THO   HERBERT,  Seer.'' 

NOTE  (FF.) 

These  troubles  were  the  rising  of  Sir  George  Booth  and 
the  gentry  of  Cheshire  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  after 
the  death  of  Cromwell,  in  July  1659.  The  usual  way  be- 
tween London  and  Ireland  was  thus  rendered  impassable, 
and  the  severities  which  were  exercised  on  the  loyalists 
after  their  defeat  were  likely  -to  render  men  unwilling  to 
become  the  bearers  of  any  communication  with  a  person 
of  such  known  political  principles  as  Jeremy  Taylor.  —  See 
Hume,  vol.  vii.  pp.  300, 301,  302. 

NOTE  (GO.) 

The  works  here  alluded  to  are,  1st.  Evelyn's  *•  Apology 
for  the  Royal  Party,  written  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  in  the 
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late  Council  of  State ;  with  a  Touch  at  the  pretended  Plea 
of  the  Army.  London,  1659.  quarto ;  and  "  Elysium  Bri- 
tannicum/'  a  projected  Treatise  on  Gardening,  in  three 
books,  which  was  never  completed. — See  Evelyn  's  Memoirs, 
voL  ii.  p.  90. 

NOTE  (HH.) 

"  Here  I  cannot  but  instance  two  acts  of  the  Presby- 
terians>  by  which,  if  their  humour  and  spirit  were  not 
enough  discovered  and  known,  their  want  of  ingenuity  and 
integrity  would  be  manifest ;  and  how  impossible  it  is  for 
men,  who  would  not  be  deceived,  to  depend  on  either. 
When  the  declaration  had  been  delivered  to  the  ministers, 
there  ^as  a  clause  in  it,  in  which  the  king  declared  "  his 
own  constant  practice  of  the  Common  Prayer,"  and  that  he 
would  take  it  well  from  those  who  used  it  in  their  churches, 
that  the  9omm6n  people  might  be  again  acquainted  with  the 
piety,  gravity,  and  devotion  of  it,  and  which  he  thought 
would  facilitate  their  living  in  a  good  neighbourhood  to- 
gether, or  words  to  that  effect.  When  they  had  considered 
the  whole  some  days,  Mr.  Calamy,  and  some  other  ministers 
deputed  by  the  rest,  came  to  the  chancellor  to  redeliver 
it  into  his  hands.  They  acknowledged  '  the  king  had  been 
very  gracious  to  them  in  his  concessions ;  though  he  had 
not  granted  all  that  some  of  their  brethren  wished,  yet 
they  were  contented  ;  only  desired  him  that  '  he  would  pre- 
vail with  the  king  that  the  clause  mentioned  before  might 
be  left  out ;  which  '  —  they  protested,  *  was  moved  by  them 
for  the  king's  own  end  ;  and  that  they  might  show  their 
obedience  to  him,  and  resolution  to  do  him  service.  For 
they  were  resolved  themselves  to  do  what  the  king  wished, 
and  first  to  reconcile  the  people,  who  for  near  twenty  years 
had  not  been  acquainted  with  that  form,  by  informing  them, 
that  it  contained  much  piety  and  devotion,  and  might  be 
lawfully  used  ;  and  then,  that  they  would  begin  to  use  it 
themselves,  and  by  degree  ^accustom  the  people  to  it. 
Which,'  they  said,  '  would  hdve  a  better  effect  than  if  the 
clause  were  in  the  declaration;  fbr- they  should  be  thought 
in  their  persuasions  to  comply  only  with  the  king's  decla- 
ration, and  to  merit  from  his  majesty,  and  not  to  be  mo^ed 
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firom  the  conscience  of  the  duty  :  and  bo  they  should  take 
that  occasion  to  manifest  their  zeal  to  please  the  king.  And 
they  feared  there  would  other  ill  consequences  from  it,  hy 
the  waywardness  of  the  common  people,  who  were  to  be 
treated  with  skill,  and  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  all  at 
once.'  The  king  was  to  be  present  the  next  morning,  to 
hear  the  declaration  read  the  last  time  before  both  par- 
ties ;  and  then  the  chancellor  told  him,  in  the  presence  of 
all  the  rest,  what  the  ministers  had  desired,  which  they  again 
enlarged  upon,  with  the  same  protestations  of  their  resolu- 
tions, in  such  a  manner  that  his  majesty  believed  they 
meant  honestly,  and  the  clause  was  left  out.  But  the  de- 
claration was  no  sooner  published,  than,  observing  that 
the  people  were  generally  satisfied  with  it,  they  sent  their 
emissaries  abroad  ;  and  many  of  their  letters  were  inter- 
cepted,  and  particularly  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calamy  to  a  lead- 
ing minister  in  Somersetshire,  whereby  he  advised  and  in- 
treated  him,  '  that  he  and  his  friends  would  continue  and 
persist  in  the  use  of  the  Director^/,  and  by  no  means  admit 
the  Common  Prayer  in  their  churches ;  for  that  he  made 
no  question  but  that  they  should  prevail  further  with  the 
king  than  he  had  yet  consented  to  in  his  declaration.* " 

"  The  other  instance  was,  that,  as  soon  as  the  declara- 
tion was  printed,  the  king  received  a  petition  in  the  name 
of  the  ministers  of  London  and  many  others,  of  the  same 
opinion  with  them,  who  had  subscribed  that  petition, 
amongst  whom  none  of  those  who  had  attended  the  king 
in  those  conferences  had  their  names.  They  gave  his 
majesty  humble  thanks  '  for  the  grace  he  had  vouchsafed  to 
show  in  his  declaration,  which  they  received  as  an  earnest  of 
his  future  goodness  and  condescension  in  granting  all  those 
other  concessions  which  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
liberty  of  their  conscience ;'  and  desired,  with  importunity 
and  ill  manners,  '  that  the  wearing  the  surplice,  and  the 
using  the  cross  in  baptism,  might  be  absolutely  abolished 
out  of  the  church,  as  being  scandalous  to  all  men  of  tender 
consciences.^  From  these  two  instances,  all  men  may  con- 
clude that  nothing  but  a  severe  execution  of  the  law  caa 
prevail  upon  that  classis  of  men  to  conform  to  government*'* 
Claken don's  Life^  pp.  76,  76. 
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I  certainly  do  not  consider  Clfirendon's  inference  as  ah 
accurate  one.  The  duplicity  or  bigotry  of  a  few  leading 
individuals  can  be  no  good  argument  against  using  all  jtmt 
and  reasonable  means  to  conciliate  a  numerous  and  power- 
ful party,  the  majority  of  whom  must  be,  like  other  men,  to 
be  subdued  by  kindness,  and  satisfied  when  their  complainta 
are  attended  to.  Nor  is  thei*e  any  method  so  likely  to  de«- 
stroy  the  consequence  of  the  obnoxious  individuals  them- 
selves, as  a  removal  of  the  real  or  imaginary  grievances* 
which  constitute  the  strength  of  their  cause,  and  supply 
them  with  arms  against  the  government.  But  we  know  how 
much  mankind  are,  even  in  spite  of  themselves,  deterred 
from  a  perseverance  in  conciliatory  measures  by  the  un- 
thankful manner  in  which  those  measures  are  received: 
nor  have  they,  who  will  make  no  concessions,  any  right  to 
complain  that  they  do  not  obtain  fresh  privileges. 

NOTE  (1 1.) 
The  inscription  on  the  communion  plate  is  as  follows : 

**  In  Ministerimn  SS.  Mysteriornm 
In  Ecclesta  Christ i  Kectemptoris 

I)e  Dronioro. 
Deo  dedit  hiimillinia  Domina 
Ancilla  D.  Joanna  Taylor.** 

Bonnet,  p.  323, 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  the  lady  is  called  Joanna,  with- 
out any  distinctive  mark ;  but  as  Mrs.  Taylor  herself  bore 
that  name,  she  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the  giver  than  her 
daughter :  more  particularly  since  Joanna,  the  daughter, 
had  two  elder  sisters,  and  can  have  been  little  more  than  a 
child  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Taylor  was  also  an  heiress,  so  that 
•he  may  well  have  retained  some  portion  of  her  property 
in  her  own  bands,  so  as  to  make  the  present  really  hers. 

NOTE  (JJ.) 

*'  At  Michaelmas,  1662,  Francis  Tavemer,  about  twenty-five 
years  old,  a  lusty  proper  stout  fellow,  then  servant  at  large, 
(afterwards  porter,)  to  the  Lord  Chichester,  Earl  of  Donegal, 
at  Belfast  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  county  of  Antrim,  and 
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dioceee  of  Connor,  riding  late  in  the  night  from  Hilbrough 
homeward,  near  Drum  Bridge,  his  horse,  though  of  good 
metal,  suddenly  made  a  stand ;  and  he,  supposing  him  to 
be  taken  with  the  staggers,  alighted  to  bloud  him  in  the 
mouthy  and  presently  mounted  again.  As  he  was  setting 
forward,  there  seemed  to  pass  by  him  two  horsemen, 
though  he  could  not  hear  the  treading  of  their  feet,  which 
amazed  him.  Presently  there  appeared  a  third  in  a  white 
coaty  just  at  his  elbow,  in  the  likeness  of  James  Had- 
dock, formerly  an  inhabitant  in  Malone,  where  he  died 
near  five  years  before.  Whereupon  Tavemer  asked  him 
in  the  name  of  God  who  he  was  ?  He  replied,  '  I  am  James 
Haddock,  and  you  may  call  to  mind  by  this  token : 
that  about  five  years  ago,  I  and  two  other  friends  were 
at  your  father's  house,  and  you,  by  your  father's  appoint- 
ment, brought  us  some  nuts ;  and  therefore  be  not  afraid,' 
says  the  apparition.  Whereupon  Taverner,  remembering 
the  circumstances,  thought  it  might  be  Haddock ;  and  those 
two,  who  passed  by  before  him,  he  thought  to  be  his  two 
friends  with  him  when  he  gave  them  nuts,  and  courage- 
ously asked  him  why  he  appeared  to  him  rather  than 
any  other.  He  answered,  because  he  was  a  man  of  more 
resolution  than  others :  and  if  he  would  ride  his  way  with 
him,  he  would  acquaint  him  with  a  business  he  had  to 
deliver  him,  which  Taverner  refused  to  do,  and  would  go 
hi^  own  way  (for  they  were  now  at  a  quaclrivial),  and  so 
rode  on  homewards.  But  immediately  on  their  departure 
there  arose  a  great  wind,  and  withal  he  heard  very  hideous 
screeches  and  noises,  to  his  great  amazement ;  but  riding 
forward  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  at  last  heard  the  cocks  crow 
to  his  comfort ;  he  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  falling  to 
prayer,  desired  God's  assistance,  and  so  got  safe  home. 

*^  The  night  after  there  appeared  again  to  him  the  likeness 
of  James  Haddock,  and  bid  him  go  to  Elenor  Welsh  (now 
the  wife  of  Davis,  living  at  Malone,  but  formerly  the  wife  of 
the  said  James  Haddock,  by  whom  she  had  an  onely  son,  to 
whom  the  said  James  Haddock  had  by  his  will  given  a  lease, 
which  he  held  of  the  Lord  Chichester,  of  which  the  son  was 
deprived  by  Davis,  who  had  married  his  mother,)  and  to 
nBk  her  if  her  maiden  name  was  not  Elenor  Welsh  ;  and  if  it 
were,  to  tell  her,  that  it  was  the  will  of  her  former  husband 
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James  Haddock  that  their  son  should  be  righted  in  the 
lease.     But  Taverner,  partly,  loath  to  gain  the  ill  will  of  his 
neighbours,  and  partly  thinking  he  should  not  be  credited 
but  looked  on  as  deluded,  long  neglected  to  do  his  message; 
till  having  been  every  night  for  about  a  month *s  space  haunted 
with  this  apparition  in  several  forms,  every  night  more  and 
more  terrible,  (which  was  usually  preceded  by  an  unusual 
trembling  over  his  whole  body,  and  great  change  of  coun- 
tenance manifest  to  his  wife,  in  whose  presence  frequently 
the  apparition  was,  though  not  visible  to  her ;)  at  length  he 
went  to   M alone  to    Davis's  wife,   and  askt  whether  her 
maiden  name  was  not  Elenor  Welch ;    if  it  was,  he  h^d 
something  to  say  to  her.     She  replied,  there  was  another 
Elenor  Welch  besides   her.     Hereupon  Taverner  returned 
without  delivering  his  message.     The  same  night,  being  fast 
asleep  in  his  bed,  (for  the  former  apparitions  were  as  he 
sate  by  the  fire  with  his  wife,)  by  something  pressing  upon 
him  he  was  awakened,  and  saw  again  the  apparition  of  James 
Haddock  in  a  white  coat  as  at  other  times,  who  asked  him  if 
he  had  delivered  his  message  ?     He  answered,  he  had  been 
there   with   Elenor  Welch.      Upon   which,  the  apparition 
looking  more  pleasantly  upon  him,  bid  him  not  be  afraid^ 
and  so  vanished  in  a  flash  of  brightness.     But  some  nights 
after,  (he  having  not  delivered  his  message,)  he  came  again, 
and  appearing  in  many  formidable  shapes,  threatened  to  tear 
him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  do  it.     This  made  him  leave  his 
bouse,  where  he  dwelt  in  the  mountains,  and  betake  himself 
to  the  town  of  Belfast,  where  he  sate  up  all  night  at  one 
Pierce's  house,    a  shoemaker,   accompanied  with  the  said 
Pierce  and  a  servant  or  two  of  the  Lord  Chichester,  who 
were  desirous  to  hear  or  see  the  spirit.     About  midnight,  as 
they  were  all  by  the  fire-side,  they  beheld  Taverner's  counte- 
nance to  change,  and  a  trembling  to  fall  on  him,  who  pre- 
sently espyed  the  apparition  in  a  room  opposite  to  him 
where  he  sate,  and  took  up  the  candle  and  went  to  it,  and 
resolutely  asked  him  in  the  name  of  God  wherefore  it  haunted 
him?     It  replied,  because  he  had  not  delivered  the  message, 
and  withal  threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  did  not  do 
it  speedily ;    and  so  changing  itself  into  many  prodigious 
shapes,  it  vanisht  in  white  like  a  ghost.     Whereupon  Fran^p 
cis  Taverner  became  much  dejected  and  troubled,  and  pe^t 
day  went  to  the  Lord  Chichester's  house,  and  with  tears  i|| 
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his  eyes  related  to  some  of  the  family  the  sadness  of  his 
condition.  They  told  it  to  my  Lord's  chaplain,  Mr.  James 
Soutfay  who  came  presently  to  Taverner,  and  being  ac- 
quainted of  his  whole  story,  advised  him  to  go  this  present 
time  to  Malone  to  deliver  punctually  his  message,  and  pro- 
mised to  go  along  with  him.  But  first  they  went  to  Dr. 
Lewis  Downs,  then  minister  of  Belfast,  who,  upon  hearing 
the  relation  of  the  whole  matter,  doubted  at  first  the  truth 
of  it,  attributing  it  rather  to  melancholy  than  any  thing 
of  reality.  But  being  afterwards  fully  satisfied  of  it,  the 
only  scruple  remaining  was,  whether  it  might  be  lawful  to 
go  on  such  a  business,  not  knowing  whose  errand  it  was ; 
since,  though  it  was  a  real  apparition  of  some  spirit,  yet 
it  was  questionable  whether  of  a  good  or  a  bad  spirit. 
Yet  the  justice  of  the  cause,  (it  being  the  common  report 
the  youth  was  wronged,)  and  other  considerations  prevailing, 
he  went  with  "them.  So  they  three  went  to  Davis's  house, 
where  the  woman  being  desired  to  come  to  them,  Taverner 
did  effectually  do  his  message,  by  telling  her,  that  he 
could  not  be  at  quiet  for  the  ghpst  of  her  former  husband 
James  Haddock,  who  threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he 
did  not  tell  her  she  must  right  John  Haddock^  her  son  by 
him,  in  a  lease  wherein  she  and  Davis,  her  now  husband, 
had  wronged  him.  This  done,  he  presently  found  great 
quietness  in  his  mind  ;  and,  thanking  the  gentlemen  for  their 
company,  advice,  and  assistance,  he  departed  thence  to  his 
brother's  house  at  Drum  Bridge ;  where,  about  two  nights 
after,  the  aforesaid  apparition  came  to  him  again,  and,  more 
pleasimtly  than  formerly,  askt  if  he  had  delivered  his  mes- 
sage ?  He  answered,  he  had  done  it  fully.  It  replied, 
that  he  must  do  the  message  to  the  executors  also,  that  the 
business  might  be  perfected.  At  this  meeting,  Tavemet 
asked  the  spirit  if  Davis  would  do  him  any  hurt ;  to  which  it 
answered  at  first  somewhat  doubtfully ;  but  at  length  threat- 
ened Davis,  if  he  attempted  any  thing  to  the  injury  of  Ta- 
verner, and  so  vanisht  away  in  white. 

*'  The  day  following.  Dr.  Jeremie  Taylor,  Bishop  ofDovm, 
Connor,  and  Dromore,  was  to  go  to  keep  court  at  Dro- 
more,  and  commanded  me,  who  was  then  secretary  to  him, 
to  write  for  Taverner  to  meet  him  there,  which  he  did. 
And  there,  in  the  presence  of  many,  he  examined  Taverner 
strictly  in   this  strange  scene  of  Providence,  as  my  L9rd 
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stii'd  it;  and  by  the  account  given  him,  both  by  Tavemet 
and  others  who  knew  Taverner,  and  much  of  the  former 
particulars,  his  Lordship  was  satisfied  that  the  apparition 
was  true  and  real ;  but  said  no  more  there  to  him,  because 
at  Hilbrough,  three  miles  from  thence  on  his  way  home,  my 
Lord  was  informed  that  my  Lady  Conway  and  other  persons 
of  quality  were  coming  purposely  to  hear  his  Lordship 
examine  the  matter.  So  Taverner  went  with  us  to  Hilbrough  ; 
and  there,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  the  fresh  company,  after 
asking  many  things  anew,  and  some  over  again,  my  Lord 
advised  him,  the  next  time  the  spirit  appeared,  to  ask  him 
these  questions  :  *'  Whence  are  you  ?  Are  you  a  good  or 
a  bad  spirit  ?  Where  is  your  abode  ?  What  station  do  you 
hold  ?  How  are  you  regimented  in  the  other  world  ?  And 
what  is  the  reason  that  you  appear  for  the  relief  of  your 
son  in  so  small  a  matter,  when  so  many  widows  and  orphans 
are  oppressed  in  the  world,  being  defrauded  of  greater 
matters,  and  none  from  thence  of  their  relations  appear, 
as  you  do,  to  right  them?" 

*'  That  night  Taverner  was  sent  for  to  Lisburne,  to  my  Lord 
Conway's,  three  miles  from  Hilbrough,  on  his  way  home  to 
Belfast,  where  he  was  again  strictly  examined  in  the  pre- 
sence of  many  good  men  and  women  of  the  aforesaid  matter, 
who  was  ordered  to  lie  at  my  Lord  Conway's  all  night ;  and 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  standing  by  the  fire-side 
with  his  brother  and  many  others,  his  countenancQ  changed, 
and  he  fell  into  a  trembling,  the  usual  prognostic  of  the 
apparition  ;  and  being  loath  to  make  any  disturbance  in  his 
lordship's  house,  he  and  his  brother  went  out  into  the  court, 
where  he  saw  the  spirit  coming  over  the  wall ;  which  ap- 
proaching nearer,  askt  him  if  he  had  done  his  message  to  the 
executors  also  ?  He  replied  he  had,  and  wondered  it  should 
still  haunt  him.  It  replied,  he  need  not  fear,  for  it  would 
do  him  no  hurt,  nor  trouble  him  any  more,  but  the  execu- 
tors, if  he  did  not  see  the  boy  righted.  Here  his  brother 
put  him  in  mind  to  ask  the  spirit  what  the  bishop  bid  him^ 
which  he  did  presently.  But  it  gave  him  no  answer,  but 
crawled  on  its  hands  and  feet  over  the  wall  again,  and  so 
vanisht  in  white,  with  a  most  melodious  harmony. 

"  Note  (1)  That  Pierce,  at  whose  house,  and  in  whose 
pretence  the  apparition  was,  being  askt  whether  he  saw  the 
spirit,  said  he  did  not,  but  thought  at  that  time  he  had  a 
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mist  all  over  his  eyes.  (2)  What  was  then  spoke  to  Taver- 
ner  was  in  so  low  and  hollow  a  voice,  that  they  could  not 
understand  what  it  said.  (3)  At  Pierce's  house  it  stood  just 
in  the  entry  of  a  door,  and  as  a  maid  passed  by  to  go  in  at 
the  door,  Tavemer  saw  it  go  aside  and  give  way  to  the 
maid,  though  she  saw  it  not.  (4)  That  the  lease  was  here- 
upon disposed  to  the  boy's  use.  (5)  The  spirit,  at  the  last 
appearing  at  my  Lord  Conway's  house,  revealed  somewhat  to 
Taverner,  which  he  would  not  discover  to  any  of  us  that 
aakt  him. 

**  This  Tavemer,  with  all  the  persons  and  places  mentioned 
in  the  story,  I  knew  very  well,  and  all  wise  and  good  men  did 
believe  it,  especially  the  bishop,  and  dean  of  Connor,  Dr.  Rust. 
"  Witness  your  humble  servant, 

«  THOMAS  ALCOCK.- 

"  David  Hunter,  neat-herd,  at  the  bishop's  house  at  Port- 
more;  there  appeared  to  him  one  night,  carrying  a  log  of 
wood  into  the  dairy,  an  old  woman,  which  amazed  him,  for 
he  knew  her  not ;  but  the  fright  made  him  throw  away  his 
log  of  wood,  and  run  into  the  house.  The  next  night  she 
appeared  again  to  him,  and  he  could  not  chuse  but  follow 
her  all  night,  and  so  almost  every  night  for  near  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year.  Whenever  she  came,  he  must  go  with  her 
through  the  woods  at  a  good  round  rate,  and  the  poor 
fellow  looked  as  if  he  was  bewitched,  and  travelled  off  his 
legs.  And  when  in  bed  with  his  wife,  if  she  appeared, 
be  must  rise  and  go.  And  because  his  wife  could  not  hold 
bim  in  his  bed,  she  would  go  too,  and  walk  after  him  till 
day,  though  she  see  nothing.  But  his  little  dog  was  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  apparition,  that  he  would  follow 
her  as  well  as  his  master.  If  a  tree  stood  in  her  walk,  he 
observed  her  always  to  go  through  it.  In  all  this  while  she 
apoke  not. 

*'  But  one  day  the  said  David  going  over  a  hedge  into  the 
high-way,  she  came  just  against  him ;  and  he  cryed  out, 
'  Lord  bless  me !  would  I  was  dead ;  shall  1  never  be  deli- 
vered from  this  misery  ?*  At  which — '  And  the  Lord  bless 
me  too,'  says  she ;  *  It  was  very  happy  you  spake  first,  for 
till  then  I  had  no  power  to  speak,  though  I  have  followed 

you  so  long.' — '  My  name,'  says  she,  *  is  Margaret -. 

I  lived  here  before  the  war,  aud  had  one  son  by  my  buaband. 
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When  he  died  I  married  a  soldier,  by  whom  I  had  several 
children,  which  that  former  son  maintained,  else  ^e  mnst 
have  all  starved.  He  lives  beyond  the  Baun  Water  ;  pray 
go  to  him,  and  bid  him  dig  under  such  a  hearth,  and  there 
he  shall  find  28  s.  Let  him  pay  what  I  owe  in  such  a  place, 
and  the  rest  to  the  charge  unpaid  at  my  funeral ;  and  go  to 
my  son  that  lives  here,  which  I  had  by  my  latter  husband, 
and  tell  him  that  he  lives  a  wicked  and  a  dissolute  life,  and 
is  very  unnatural  and  ungrateful  to  his  brother  that  main- 
tained him  ;  and  if  he  does  not  mend  his  life,  God  Almighty 
will  destroy  him.' 

"  David  Hunter  told  her,  he  never  knew  her.  '  No/ 
says  she;  '  I  died  seven  years  before  you  came  into  the 
country.'  But  for  all  that,  if  he  would  do  her  message,  she 
should  never  hurt  him.  But  he  deferred  doing  as  the  appa- 
rition bid  him;  and  she  appeared  the  night  after  as  he 
lay  in  bed,  and  struck  him  on  the  shoulder  very  hard ; 
at  which  he  cryed  out,  and  asked  her  if  she  did  not  pro- 
mise she  would  not  hurt  him.  She  said,  that  was  if  he 
did  her  message  ;  if  not,  she  would  kill  him.  He  told  her, 
he  could  not  go  now,  by  reason  the  waters  were  out.  She 
said,  she  was  content  he  should  stay  till  they  were  abated ; 
but  charged  him  afterwards  not  to  fail  her.  So  he  did 
her  errand^  and  afterwards  she  appeared  and  gave  him 
thanks.  '  For  now,'  said  she,  *  I  shall  be  at  rest;  there- 
fore pray  you  lift  me  up  from  the  ground,  and  I  will  trouble 
you  no  more.'  So  David  Hunter  lifted  her  up  from  the 
ground,  and,  as  he  said,  she  felt  just  like  a  bag  of  feathers  in 
his  arms.  So  she  vanished,  and  he  heard  most  delicate 
musick  as  she  went  off,  over  his  head ;  and  be  never  was'  mor^ 
troubled. 

*'  This  account  the  poor  fellow  gave  us  every  day  as  the 
apparition  spoke  to  him;  and  my  Lady  Conway  came  to 
Portmore,  where  she  asked  the  fellow  the  same  questions, 
and  many  more.  This  I  know  to  be  true,  being  all  the 
while  with  my  Lord  of  Downe,  and  the  fellow  but  a  poor 
neatherd  there. 

«  THOMAS  ALCOCK.** 

Glanvill's  Sadducismus  Triumphatus;  edited  by 
More.    Lend.  1682.  pp.  243—263. 
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**  I  cannot  but  animadvert  upon  what  is  here  expressed 
concerning  the  questions  which  the  bishop  would  needs  have 
propounded   to  and  resolved  by   this  spectre.     I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  apostle  Paul,  who  speaks  of  man's  iiUruding 
into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen.  Col.  ii.  18,  would 
hardly  have  given  such  counsel  as  the  bishop  did.      One  of 
his  questions,  (viz.  Are  you  a  good  or  a  bad  spirit  r)  seems 
to  be  a  needless  and  impertinent  inquiry ;  for  good  angels 
never   appear    in  the    shape    of  dead  men,    but  evil   and 
wicked  spirits  have  oftentimes  done  so.     His  other  queries 
savour    too    much  of  vain  curiosity  :   they  bring  to   mind 
what  is  by  that  great  historian  Thuanus,  (lib.  130,  p.  1136,) 
reported  concerning  Peter  Cotton,  the  Jesuit ;  who,  having 
a  great  desire   to  be  satisfied  about  some  questions  which 
no  man  living  could  resolve  him  in,  he  applied  himself  to 
a   maid    who   was   possessed    with    a  devil,   charging  the 
spirit  in  her  to  resolve  his  proposals.     Some  of  which  were 
of  this  world  \  e  g.    he  desired  the  devil,  if  he  could,  to  tell 
him  when   Calvinism  would    be   extinguished;    and    what 
would  be  the   most  effectual  means  to  turn   the  kingdom 
of  England   from  the  Protestant  to  the    Popish  religion? 
What  would  be  the  issue   of  the  wars  and  great  designs 
then  on  foot  in  the  world  ?  —  Other  of  his  inquiries  respected 
the  old  world ;  e.  g.  How  Noah  could  take  the  living  crea- 
tures that  were  brought  into  the  ark  ?   Who  those  sons  of  God 
were  that  loved  the  daughters  of  men  ?    Whether  serpents 
went  upon  feet  before  Adam's  fall  ?  &c.    Some  of  his  ques- 
tions respected  the  other  world.     He  would  have  the  spirit 
resolve  him.  How  long  the  fallen  angels   were  in  heaven 
before  they  were  cast  out  from  thence  ?    And  what  is  the 
most  evident  place  in  the  Scripture  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
purgatory  ?    Who  are  the  seven  spirits  that  stand  before  the 
throne   of  God?       Who   is    the  king  of  the  archangels? 
Where   Paradise   is?      Now   let  the  reader  judge  whether 
Dr.  Taylor's  questions,  when  he  would  have  the  spirit  resolve 
him,  Where  is  your  abode?    What  station  do   you  hold? 
How  are  you  regimented  in  the  other  world  ?  &c.  be  not  as 
curious  as  some  of  the  Jesuit's.   Wise  men  thought  it  tended 
much  to  the  disreputation  of  Peter  Cotton;  when,  through 
hia   incognitant  leaving  the  book  wherein  his  inquiries  of 
the  daemon  were  written,  with  a  friend,  the  matter  came  to 
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be  divulged.  I  cannot  think  that  Dr.  Taylor's  secretary,  hii 
publishing  these  curiosities  of  his  Lord,  hath  added  .much  to 
his  credit  among  sound  and  judicious  persons.  There  is  a 
tragical  passage  related  in  the  story  of  the  daemon,  which 
for  three  months  molested  the  house  of  Mr.  Perreaud,  a  Pro-* 
testant  minister  in  Matiscon.  One  in  the  room  would  needs 
be  propounding  needless  questions  for  the  devil  to  answer, 
though  Mr,  Perreaud  told  him  of  the  danger  in  it.  After  a 
deal  of  discourse,  the  devil  said  unto  him, '  You  should  have 
hearkened  to  the  ministers  good  counsel,  who  told  you, 
that  you  ought  not  to  ask  curious  questions  of  the  devil;  yet 
you  would  do  it,  and  now  I  must  school  you  for  your  pains.' 
Presently  upon  which  the  man  was,  by  an  invisible  hand, 
plucked  up  by  his  thumbs  and  twirled  round  and  thrown  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  so  continued  in  most  grievous  misery.  I 
hope,  then,  that  none  will  be  emboldened  from  the  bishop's 
advice,  to  inquire  at  the  mouth  of  devils,  or  of  apparitions, 
until  such  time  as  they  know  whether  they  are  devils 
or  no." — Increase  Mather's  Diary  for  the  Recording  of 
Illustrious  Providences.  12mo.  Boston,  1684.  pp.  223 — 229. 
Mather  does  not  seem  to  have  perceived  (indeed,  if  he 
had,  it  would  not  have  diminished  his  displeasure,)  the  drift 
and  obj^t  of  that  sort  of  cross-examination  to  which  Taylor 
wished  to  subject  the  apparition,  nor  that  it  was  intended 
merely  to  perplex  and  expose  the  person  who,  as  he  sus* 
pected,  played  the  part  of  spectre.  It  is  singular  that  the 
practice,  so  usual  with  the  Romish  exorcists,  of  asking 
strange  and  curious  questions  of  exorcised  persons,  "  cun- 
ningly to  get  out  of  the  devil,  the  confession  of  some 
article  of  feith,  for  the  edification  of  the  standers^by," — is 
exposed  by  Taylor  himself,  in  one  of  his  controversial 
works,  in  a  strain  of  powerful  satire,  which  will  well  repay 
the  reader  who  may  refer  to  it.  Mather,  who  was  a  steady 
and  most  intolerant  believer  in  the  reaUty  of  such  visitations, 
and  who  trusted  in  exorcisms  as  implicitly  as  Peter  Cotton, 
the  Jesuit,  (provided  only  those  exorcisms  were  after  the 
model  of  the  directory,  and  uttered  by  a  minister  in  a  black 
cloak  instead  of  a  cope  and  surplice,)  would  have  thought 
his  wit,  indeed,  grievously  out  of  place ;  but  even  Mather 
kimaelf  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in  answering  satis- 
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fkctorily  the  decision  with  which  he  winds  up  his  plea« 
santries. 

*'  The  casting  out  of  devils  is  a  miraculous  power,  and 
given  at  first  for  the  confirmation  of  Christian  faith,  as 
tile  gifts  of  tongues  and  healing  were ;  and,  therefore,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  that  because  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
power,  the  ordinary  exorcisms  cast  out  no  more  devils  than 
extreme  unction  cures  sicknesses.  We  do  not  envy  to  any 
one  any  grace  of  God,  but  wish  it  were  more  modestly  pre- 
tended, unless  it  could  be  more  evidently  proved.  Origen 
condemned  this  whole  procedure  of  conjuring  devils  long 
since :  and  St.  Chrysostom  spake  soberly  and  truly.  We 
poor  wretches  cannot  drive  away  the  flies,  much  less  devils.'* 
'^^Dissuasivefrom  Popery^  vol.  x.  pp.237 — 238. 

NOTE  (KK.) 

That  his  health  was  broken  appears  by  the  anxiety 
expressed  by  Lord  Conway,  (who  was  a  steady  believer  in 
the  wonderful  cures  effected  by  Valentine  Greatraiks,)  that 
this  singular  person  should  be  admitted  to  operate  upon  him. 
''  I  had  a  letter  also  from  my  brother  Francis.  I  am  con- 
fident Mr.  Greatrix  would  recover  him  or  the  bishop  of  Down, 
for  1  do  pretty  well  know  what  distempers  he  can  cure,  and 
what  he  cannot  cure." — Rawdon  Papers,  p.  214.  Of  Mr. 
Greatraiks  and  his  miracles,  a  strange  account  is  given  in  a 
letter  from  Taylor's  friend.  Dean  Rust,  to  the  learned  and 
pious,  but  superstitious  Glanvill ;  Sadducismus  Triumphatuit 
pp.  81 — 83.  See  also  Henry  More's  Scholia  on  sect.  68. 
of  his  Enthusiasmus  Triumphatus,  and  '^  A  brief  Account  of 
Mr*  Valentine  Greatraks,  and  divers  of  the  strange  Cures  by 
him  lately  performed,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
Boyle."  London,  1666.  The  strangest  part  of  the  story  is 
the  good  character  and  good  sense  of  Greatraiks,  who  seems 
to  have  given  no  symptoms  either  of  enthusiasm  or  im- 
posture, and  who,  though  he  demanded  £155.  for  his  journey 
into  England,  to  try  his  powers  on  the  Lady  Conway, 
(Rawdon  Papers,  p.  207.)  in  general  accepted  no  reward 
for  the  benefits  which  he  conferred.  After  all,  in  an  age 
of  metallic  tractors  and  animal  magnetism,  we  have  no  right 
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to  wonder  at  the  credulity  of  our  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers. 

NOTE  (LL.) 

It  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge  that  this  part  of  lady 
Wray's  statement  is  clogged  with  many  difficulties,  not 
unlikely,  perhaps,  to  occur  in  the  narrative  of  a  person,  who, 
at  an  advanced  age,  gives  details  of  events  which  happened 
before  she  was  born,  but  which  prevent  our  receiving  all  the 
circumstances  which  she  relates  with  unhesitating  assent. 
Thus,  she  calls  the  officer  who  was  killed  in  a  duel,  "  her 
imcle  Edward;"  and  says,  that  the  duel  took  place  at 
*'  Oxford."  But,  if  a  duel  so  remarkable  had  occurred  at 
Oxford,  it  is  almost  certain  that  Anthony  Wood  would  have 
taken  some  notice  of  it.  And,  further,  it  appears  from  the 
Register,  that  Edward  Taylor,  son  of  the  bishop,  was  buried 
not  at  Oxford,  but  at  Lisburn,  in  March,  1661, — too  soon  to 
make  it  probable  that  he  could  have  attained  the  rank  of 
captain  in  the  guards,  inasmuch  as,  at  that  time,  the  govern- 
ment were  rather  occupied  in  disbanding  the  old  army  than 
in  raising  or  new  modelling  another.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
reasonable  to  apprehend  that  she  had  confounded  names 
and  dates,  and  given  an  erroneous  version  of  a  story  which 
might  well  be  true  in  the  main,  though  it  neither  happened 
at  the  place,  nor  to  the  person  whom  she  supposed.  A 
similar  mistake  occurs  in  her  account  of  her  uncle  Charles, 
whom  she  asserts  to  have  taken  a  master's  degree  in  the 
university  of  Dublin.  This,  I  have  ascertained,  he  certainly 
never  did.  But,  though  I  cannot  place  impUcit  confidence 
in  the  circumstances  of  her  story,  I  cannot  think  myself 
justified  in  withholding  all  credence  from  it,  since  it  is,  after 
aD,  as  good  authority  as  can  generally  be  expected  in  cases 
of  family  tradition. 

NOTE  (MM.) 

'/  Feb.  24,  1680.  To  the  Royal  Society,  where  I  met  an 
Irish  bishop  and  his  lady,  who  was  daughter  to  my  worthy 
and  pious  friend.  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor,  late  bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor.  They  came  to  see  the  Repository ;  she  seemed 
to  be  a  knowing  woman,  beyond  the  ordinary  talent  of  her 
•ex.**— Evelyn  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 
▼OL.  I.  a  a 
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NOTE  (NN.) 

The  son  of  archbishop  Marsh,  by  Mary  Taylor,  was  after- 
wards dean  of  Down ;  but  I  have  been  able  to  discover 
nothing  more  concerning  him,  except  that  he  also  had  a  son 
who  left  five  children ;  1.  Francis,  still  living,  and  father  of 
a  numerous  family,  who  is  in  possession  of  bishop  Taylor's 
watch,  given  him  by  king  Charles ;  2.  Robert,  in  holy  orders, 
and  living  in  1817  ;  3.  Digby,  also  in  orders,  and  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  who  died  August  12,  1791 ;  4.  Je- 
remy, also  deceased,  who  had  the  original  of  the  picture 
whence  Mr.  Bonney*s  print  is  taken;  and  5.  a  daughter, 
married  to  Mr.  Simon  Digby,  and  living  in  1817. 

Of  Digby,  the  third  son,  the  following  character  appeared 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  public  papers.  For  it,  as 
well  as  all  the  preceding  particulars  concerning  the  Marsh 
family,  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Bonney's  MS.  Dr.  Marsh,  I 
can  believe  to  have  been  not  unworthy  of  such  an  ancestor 
as  Jeremy  Taylor,  though,  probably,  he  himself,  and,  cer- 
tainly, his  great-great-grandfather  would  have  been  surprised 
at  some  of  those  peculiar  flowers  of  eloquence  which  dis- 
tinguish the  eulogium  before  us. 

"  On  Friday  last,  (August  12, 1791,)  died  at  his  chambers 
in  the  College,  (Dublin),  of  a  severe  indisposition,  which  be 
bore  with  becoming  fortitude  and  resignation,  the  Rev, 
Digby  Marsh,  D.D.,  senior  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  pro- 
fessor of  modem  history,  register  [registrar]  of  the  university, 
and  member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 

''  Whether  we  consider  the  elevation  of  his  mind,  the 
{Strength  of  his  talents,  or  the  number  of  his  virtues,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  among  the  first  characters 
of  which  the  University,  or,  perhaps,  the  nation,  could  boast 

^  Calm,  deliberate,  and  reserved  — his  calmness  was 
fortitude,  his  dehberation  wisdom,  his  reserve  modesty. 

''  That  magnanimity  which  raised  him  above  the  reach 
of  passion,  gave  to  every  action  of  his  life  decision  and 
intrepidity ;  and,  whilst  he  seemed  slow  in  deciding,  he  waa 
retarded  not  by  the  dulness  of  conception,  but  by  the  range 
of  his  sagacity  and  the  comprehension  of  his  views. 

**  The  austerity  of  his  deportment,  the  efiect  not  of  pride^ 
hut  of  constitution,  was  softened  into  affability  by  a  nattre 
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gentleness  and  benevolence  which  could  not  be  disguised ; 
and  through  a  severity  of  manner,  perhaps,  not  ill-suited  to 
the  serious  dignity  of  his  mind,  beamed  the  mildest  effusions 
of  a  generous  and  feeling  heart. 

•*  His  affections  were  not  easily  excited ;  but  they  were 
strong,  steady,  and  permanent;  and  whilst  he  scorned  to 
make  prq/e55t(mji  of  regard,  his  actions  proved  him  a  sincere 
and  disinterested  friend. 

**  Noble  and  elevated  in  his  sentiments,  he  has  left 
behind  him  a  character  unsullied  by  a  single  mean  or  dis- 
honourable act. 

"  Nor,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  a  man,  the  independ- 
ence of  whose  virtue  rested  upon  itself,  and,  far  from 
courting,  rather  shunned  applause,  could  have  deviated  from 
the  strict  path  which  honour  and  conscience  prescribe.  En- 
dowed with  singular  powers  of  understanding,  he  sought  not 
their  display. 

"  His  genius  was  too  proud  to  stoop  to  fame ;  too  modest 
to  hope  for  it.  But  the  gratitude  of  that  place  which  has 
been  enriched  by  his  talents  and  improved  by  his  virtues, 
will  pay  to  his  memory  that  tribute  of  admiration  and  praise, 
which  the  diffidence  that  ever  attends  real  abilities  would 
have  prevented  him  from  accepting  in  his  life. 

''  The  governors  of  Trinity  College  unanimously  resolved, 
that  the  late  much-lamented  Dr.  Marsh  should  be  interred  in 
the  College  Chapel,  with  all  academical  honours,  and  with 
every  mark  of  respect  that  could  testify  their  just  sense  of  his 
superior  merit.  But  Dr.  Marsh's  family  declined  the  offer, 
with  many  expressions  of  thankfulness  for  the  honour  in- 
tended their  relation,  whom  they  rather  chose  should  be 
botied  privately  in  their  own  family  vault." 

Of  Joanna  Taylor,  and  her  descendants,  the  following 
account  is  taken  from  Mr.  Todd  Jones's  MSS.  and  informa- 
tion furnished  by  his  surviving  sisters.  Joanna,  it  will  be 
recollected,  was  married  to  Edward  Harrison,  of  Maralave, 
esquire,  member  of  parliament  for  Lisburn.  By  him  she 
had  four  sons  and  two  daughters:  1.  Michael  Harrison, 
muster-master-general  of  Ireland,  and  master  of  the  staple 
in  that  kingdom,  which  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather, 
to  whom  it  was  granted  by  Charles  the  Second.  The  iilu- 
loinated  patent  is  yet  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  but  its 
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privileges  were  taken  away  in  the  12th  year  of  king  Wil 
liam.  He  represented  Belfast  in  the  Irish  parliament,  and 
died  young  without  issue.  2.  Jeremiah  Taylor  Harrison, 
commissary-general  of  Ireland,  and  member  of  parliament 
for  Knocktopher.  Of  all  the  grandchildren  of  bishop  Taylor, 
this  his  namesake  was  accounted  to  bear  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  him  in  person,  countenance,  and  disposition ; 
but,  being  a  Whig,  he  has  fallen  under  the  lash  of  Swift 
in  the  "  Legion  Club."  It  is,  perhaps,  singular  that  Taylor's 
descendants  should  have  been  Whigs ;  but  still  more  so  that 
the  one  who  most  resembled  him  should  be  so  handed  down 
to  posterity  by  the  pen  of  a  malicious  satirist. 

<<  There  tit  Clements,  Dilket,  and  Harruen; 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison ; 
Snch  a  triplet  conld  yon  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  hell  ? 
Harrison,  and  Dilkes,  and  Clements, 
Keeper,  see  they  hare  their  payments ! 
Every  mischiePs  in  their  hearts ; 
If  they  fail,  *tU  want  of  parU ! " 

He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  the  secretary  Vernon,  end 
sister  to  the  admiral  of  the  same  name,  and  died  at  Brook 
Hill,  near  Lisbum,  also  without  issue.  3.  Francis  Harrison, 
representative  for  the  county  of  Carlow,  who  inhabited  the 
property  of  both  his  brothers,  which  he  largely  increased  by 
an  advantageous  purchase  from  the  crown  of  the  estates  of 
Castlemartin,  forfeited  by  Sir  Maurice  Eustace,  late  lord 
chancellor  of  Ireland,  under  king  James.  In  1724  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  a  banking-house  at  Dublin,  then  esteemed 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  British  islands.  In  1729,  how* 
ever,  Mr.  Harrison  dying  suddenly,  intestate,  and  with  the 
whole  of  his  property  unsettled,  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
became  greatly  involved,  and  a  burden,  for  which  he  ¥ras 
extremely  ill  fitted,  devolved,  on,  4.  his  youngest  brother. 
Marsh  Harrison,  captain  in  the  army,  a  weak  and  dissipated 
man,  who  -died  soon  after,  a  victim  to  various  excesses. 
The  bank  failed,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Harrison  estates 
were  involved  in  the  ruin.  A  considerable  surplus,  howeTer, 
remained  to,  5.  Mary,  the  survivor  of  the  whole  fkmily; 
married,  first,  to  colonel  Francis  Columbine,  by  whona  slie 
had  two  daughters ;  Frances,  married  to  William  Todd»  eeq«. 
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and  Harrison,  married  to  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  of  Lincoln^ 
shire.  After  colonel  Columbine's  death,  his  widow  again 
married  Sir  Cecil  Wray,  of  Summer  Castle  and  Brampstone» 
in  Lincolnshire.  By  him  she  had  another  daughter,  Albina 
Casey,  who,  in  1730,  married  lord  Vere  Bertie,  second  son  of 
Robert,  duke  of  Ancaster.  —  6.  The  sixth  of  bishop  Taylor's 
grandchildren,  was  Anne,  who  married  colonel  John  Pacey, 
secretary  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  died  without  children. 

Lady  Wray,  whose  letter  to  her  son-in-law  has  been  so 
frequently  quoted,  gave  up,  during  her  life-time,  to  her 
daughter  Frances  Todd,  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  property. 
The  children  of  the  above  Frances  and  William  Todd  were, 
L  Frances,  married  to  Philip  Boyer,  esq.  2.  Joanna,  widow 
to  major  Hunt  of  the  12th  dragoons,  still  living  in  1819,  and, 
at  the  age  of  ninety-five,  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 
3.  Mary  Wray,  married  to  Conway  Jones,  M.D.,  by  whom 
she  had,  1  •William  Todd  Jones,  of  Homra,  esq.,  representative 
for  the  borough  of  Lisbum,  who  died  unmarried,  at  Ross- 
trevor,  February  14,  1818,  aged  63,  in  consequence  of  the 
overturn  of  a  carriage.  Of  his  distinguished  talents,  and  hli 
intention,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  to  undertake 
that  task  which  I  have  now  imperfectly  accomplished,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  take  notice,  as  well  as  of  the 
unfortunate  fate  which  attended  those  family  documents 
which,  had  they  remained  in  hifl  hands,  might  have  furnished, 
from  bishop  Taylor's  own  pen,  the  best  picture  of  his  private 
character  and  history.  2.  Edward  Jones,  esq.,  solicitor- 
general  to  the  state  of  North  Carolina,  where  he  is  now 
living,  married,  and  with  a  numerous  family.  3.  Frances, 
married  to  Joseph  Pollock,  esq.,  by  whom  she  had  several 
children.  4.  Mary,  living  unmarried.  5.  Anne,  married  to 
lieut*-coloneI  John  de  Bemiere,  18th  regiment  of  foot;  has  a 
large  family,  and  resides  with  a  married  daughter,  near 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina.  5.  Charlotte,  widow  of 
Iieut.^colonel  Henry  Wray,  of  the  Bengal  establishment. 
6.  Catherine,  married  Robert  Pepes  Ormsby,  esq.,  and  died 
without  issue  in  1805. 

Besides  the  above,  I  have  met  with  several  families 
in  England  and  Ireland,  who  claim  the  honour  of  being 
descended  from  Jeremy  Taylor.  The  families  of  French, 
Storey,  and  Sneyd,  of  the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Cavan 
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are  said  to  be  connected  with  his  line,  through  his  daughter 
Mary ;  and  a  similar  claim  was  advanced  by  the  late  rev.' 
Mr.  Keate,  rector  of  Laverton,  in  Somersetshire,  father  of 
the  rev.  Dr.  Keate  of  Eton,  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  who 
was  a  Lacey,  and  who  is  said  to  have  preserved,  with 
reverential  care,  a  copy  of  the  'Eviatnof,  which  had  been  a 
present  from  the  author  to  her  father,  who  was,  as  she 
understood,  his  grandson.  His  grandsons,  however,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  apparently,  never  saw,  certainly  not  at  such  an  age 
as  would  enable  them  to  appreciate  his  presents.  Nor  had 
he  any  grandson  of  the  name  of  Lacey.  A  great  grandson 
of  that  name  he  may  have  had,  since  the  accounts  of  the 
Marsh  family  are  so  imperfect,  and  a  family  tradition  of  this 
kind  is  authority  by  no  means  to  be  despised  :  since,  how- 
ever inaccurate  in  some  of  its  details,  it  must,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  had  a  foundation  in  truth.  But  the  above 
tradition  seems  the  only  remaining  ground  for  such  a  belief; 
at  least  I  have  been  able  to  trace  no  other.  A  letter  on  the 
subject  was  written  by  Mr.  ^eate,  to  the  rev.  Edward 
Jones,  rector  of  Uppingham,  who  communicated  it  to  Mr. 
Bonney,  and  I  have  myself  made  several  inquiries  of  the  late 
Thomas  Keate,  esq.,  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  but  without  obtain* 
ing  any  additional  information, 

NOTE  (00.) 

The  watch  has  been  described  as  being  ''  plain,  and 
having  only  a  single  case,  with  a  gold  dial-plate,  Uie  figures 
of  which  are  raised.  The  hands  are  of  steel,  and  the  mtdcer's 
name  is '  Jacobus  Markwich,  Londini.'  Originally  it  had  no 
chain,  but  went  by  means  of  catgut.  Bishop  Taylor  caused 
a  second  case  of  copper  to  be  made  for  it,  covered  with 
green  velvet,  and  studded  with  gold.  At  the  bottom,  the 
studs  are  so  arranged  as  to  represent  a  mitre,  surrounded  by 
this  motto, '  Nescitis  horam.' " —  Bonney,  p.  368. 

NOTE  (PP.) 

"  Case  of  Lord  Conway,  Jeremy,  Bishop  of  Down,  and  Moses 

Hill,  Esq. 

"  Monday,  March  19, 16d5-6. 

"  In  answer  to  the  petition  of  Moses  Hill,   esq.,  it  ig 
admitted,  that  the  lands  of  Castlereagh,  formerly  belonging 
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to  Francis  Hill^  esq.,  who,  by  fine  and  other  conveyance/ 
did  settle  them  on  Randal,  brother  to  the  said  Francis  Hill, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and,  for  default  of  such 
issue,  on  Edward  Hill,  the  defendant's  younger  brother,  and 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  on 
Arthur  Hill,  the  defendant's  father,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his 
body,  who  afterwards  settled  the  same  on  the  defendant, 
subject  notwithstanding,  and  liable  to  the  lease  made  to  the 
petitioner  for  seven  years,  to  commence  from  the  death  of 
the  said  Arthur  Hill. 

''  As  to  the  bishop  of  Down's  receiving  his  chief  rent, 
due  to  him,  out  of  part  of  the  premises,  the  same  was  done 
by  him  in  his  politick  capacity,  and  in  right  of  his  bishoprick, 
and  was  not  any  waver  of  his  possession  that  he  had  of  the 
said  lands,  as  one  of  the  said  lessees  thereof.'' 

"  The  House  agree  with  the  paper." 

>'  Saturday,  April  U,  1666. 

'*  Whereas,  by  order  of  this  House,  bearing  date  the  12th 
day  of  this  instant  April,  the  cause  between  the  lord  viscount 
Conway,  and  the  lord  bishop  of  Down,  members  of  this 
House,  and  Moses  Hill,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  this  day  appointed  to  be  heard,  and  the  time 
being  so  far  elapsed,  that  this  House  could  not  now  proceed 
to  the  hearing  thereof;  it  is  ordered,  that  the  rents  of  the 
lands  of  Castlereagh,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  other 
lands  now  in  question,  and  related  to  in  the  petition  annexed, 
be  sequestered  and  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  particular 
ter-tenants,  until  the  further  order  of  this  House  ;  and  that 
the  said  rents  be,  and  are  hereby  sequestered  accordingly, 
and  the  Sheriff  of  the  said  county  of  Down  is  hereby  required 
to  see  this  order  put  in  execution."  —  Journals  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords  J  vol.  i.  p.  409. 

This  contest,  in  its  progress,  brought  on  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  which  the 
Commons  claimed  the  right  of  sitting  at  the  conference. 
{Journals^  vol.  i.  p.  442.)  This,  on  a  reference  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  was  disallowed.  It  does  not  appear  what  became 
of  the  bishop's  cause.  It  probably  was  not  settled  when^the 
parliament  was  dissolved.  The  bishop  of  Down  appears  to 
have  been  on  yarious  committees  of  the  Lords.  He,  however. 
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is  mentioned  two  or  three  times  as  having  obtained  leaye  of 
absence.  —  For  my  knowledge  of  most  of  these  particulars, 
I  have  to  thank  the  hon.  and  rev.  J.  C.  Talbot,  and  the  rev. 
the  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

NOTE  (QQ.) 

A  frightful  story  of  this  kind  is  told  of  Edward  L  of 
England.  I  wish  it  may  be  only  the  slander  of  enemies, 
whom  he  had  grievously  injured,  and  who  were  not  unlikely 
to  propagate,  or  believe,  any  evil  of  him. 

**  And  when  he  to  the  death  was  near, 
The  folk  that  at  Kyldramy  were, 
Come  with  prisonert  that  they  bad  tane ; 
And  syne  to  the  King  are  gane, 
And,  for  to  comfort  him,  they  tauld. 
How  they  the  castcll  to  them  yauld  ; 
And  how  they  till  his  will  were  brought 
To  do  of  that  whatever  he  thought ; 
And  asked,  "  what  men  should  of  them  do  ?*'  — 
Then  look'd  he  angrily  them  to, 
And  said,  grinning,  "  Hang  and  draw  I"  — 
That  was  wonder  of  sic  saw. 
That  he,  that  to  the  death  was  near, 
Should  answer  upon  sic  maner, 
Forouten  moaning,  and  mercye.  ^- 
How  might  he  trust  on  Him  to  cry 
That  dooms  soothfastly  all  things. 
To  have  mercye  for  his  cryings. 
Of  him  that,  through  his  felonie, 
Into  sic  point  had  no  mercye  ?"  —  Barbour. 


NOTE  (RR.) 

Taylor's  appetite  for  the  marvellous  may  seem  to  have 
been  sufficiently  indiscriminate,  when,  in  the  same  sentence, 
he  refers,  without  the  least  apparent  hesitation,  to  two 
such  monstrous  stories  as  those  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes, 
with  its  houses  of  alabaster,  spotted  with  gold,  and  the 
city  of  Quinsay,  with  fourscore  millions  of  inhabitants. 
It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  conmion  practice  of 
writers  in  his  time,  to  assume  as  facts,  for  the  purposes  of 
argument,  any  thing  which  suited  their  turn,  and  for 
which  a  single  authority  could  be  given.  I  know  scarcely 
any  instance  in  which  they  have  appeared  to  distinguish 
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between  the  weight  of  different  testimonies,  or  to  make  any 
difference  in  their  manner  of  citing  circumstances  alleged  by 
writers  of  different  ages.  If  a  fact  were  found  recorded  in 
any  ancient  historian,  they  received  it  without  question, 
how  small  soever  the  means  of  acquiring  information 
which  that  historian  may  have  possessed,  or  however  great 
the  internal  evidence  of  his  credulity  or  mendacity.  In  the 
present  instance  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Taylor, 
either  that  the  circumstances  related  by  Clemens  and  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  were,  in  themselves,  impossible ;  or  that  both 
these  writers  were  too  modem  to  be  much  better  acquainted 
vnth  the  antiquities  of  Thebes  than  we  ourselves  are.  Nor 
did  he  apparently  suspect,  what  is  in  all  probability  the 
case,  a  numerical  error  of  Marco  Polo's  pen,  or  the  pen  of  his 
editor,  in  the  monstrous  computation  which  he  has  given  of 
the  burghers  of  a  single  city.  For  millions^  it  is  plain  we 
should  read  myriadiy  in  which  case  the  calculation  will  be 
perfectly  sober  and  probable. 


NOTE  (SS.) 

*'  Two  forms  inseparable  in  unity 
Hath  Yamen  ;  even  as  with  hope  or  fear 
The  sonl  regardeth  him,  doth  he  appear. 

For  hope  and  fear. 
At  that  dread  boor,  from  ominous  conscience  spring. 
And  err  not  in  their  bodings.  —  Therefore  some, 
(They  who  polluted  with  offences  come,) 

Behold  him  as  the  king 
Of  terrors,  black  of  aspect,  red  of  eye. 
Reflecting  back  upon  the  sinful  mind. 
Heightened  with  vengeance  and  with  wrath  divine, 

Its  own  inborn  deformity. 
Bot  to  the  righteous  spirit  how  benign 

His  awful  countenance. 
Where,  tempering  justice  with  parental  love, 

Goodness  and  heavenly  grace, 
And  sweetest  mercy  shine !    Yet  is  he  still 
Himself  the  same,  one  form,  one  face,  one  will, 
And  these  his  twofold  aspects  are  but  one; 

And  change  is  none 
In  him,  for  change  in  Yamen  could  not  be : — 

The  Immutable  is  he  I" ~ 

Cur9e  rf  Kehama,  Canto  zxiii. 
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NOTE  (TT.) 

*'  He  [Henry  More]  had  one  heroine  pupil.  The  lady 
Conway,  fonnerly  Mrs.  Anne  Finch,  was  of  incomparable 
parts  and  endowments,  (there  seems  indeed  a  very  great 
mixture  of  nobleness  and  ingenuity  in  the  name  and  blood 
at  this  day).  Between  this  excellent  person  and  the  doctor, 
there  was,  from  first  to  last,  a  very  high  friendship.  He 
gives  a  great  character  of  her  in  an  epistle  dedicatory,  before 
his  Antidote  against  Atheism.  And  I  have  heard  him  say, 
that  he  scarce  ever  met  with  any  person,  man  or  woman,  of 
better  natural  parts  than  the  lady  Conway.  She  was  mis- 
tress, as  I  must  express  it,  of  the  highest  theories,  whether 
of  philosophy  or  religion ;  and  had,  on  all  accounts,  an 
extraordinary  value  and  respect  for  the  doctor."  —  **  And  as 
she  always  wrote  a  very  clear  style,  so  could  she  argue 
sometimes,  or  put  to  him  the  deepest  and  noblest  queries 
imaginable. 

*'  This  incomparable  person  (as  he  was  wont  to  call  her) 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  exercised  from  her  very  youth,  with 
great  pains  and  disorders  in  her  head.  Few  have  been 
afflicted  in  so  severe  and  durable  a  manner  as  herself  was ; 
which  yet  she  bore  with  admirable  Christian  patience  and 
piety.  Though  it  is  not  improbable  but  these  so  terrible  fits, 
which  oppressed  and  clouded  her  so  much,  might  dispose 
her,  by  degrees,  to  a  greater  inclinableness  towards  some 
persons,  than  her  own  free  reason  and  entire  value  for  the 
doctor  would  otherwise  have  permitted,  which  yet  he  imputed 
to  the  height  of  her  virtue,  and  said,  '  It  was  the  greatness 
of  her  mind  that  betrayed  her  to  it :  who,  looking  upon 
some  pretensions  of  the  Quakers  to  be  very  excellent  (and 
these  imposing  upon  her  judgment,)  all  the  external  con- 
siderations of  her  quality,  and  the  world,  availed  nothing 
with  her,  for  the  hindering  of  those  regards  which  she  shewed 
towards  them.'"  —  lAfe  of  Dr.  H.  More,  by  R.  Ward. 
Lond.  1710,  p.  192. 

See  also  the  character  of  this  lady,  published  under  the 
name  of  Van  Helmont,  but  written  by  More,  p.  203,  of  the 
same  work. 

The  notices  which  follow,  are  from  the  correspondence 
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of  the  lady's  husband.—- There  are  some  among  them  which, 
with  all  our  pity  for  the  poor  devout  sufferer,  will  almost 
excite  a  smile. 

"We  have  had  thoughts  oftentimes  in  my  wife's  sick- 
ness,  —  perhaps  she  may  be  breeding ;  but  the  excessive 
increase  of  her  distemper,  with  many  other  reasons,  so 
interrupted  it,  that  they  served  only  to  torment."  — ''  She 
hears  that  my  lord  Chichester's  former  lady  had  got  an 
eagle's  stone,  esteemed  of  great  virtue  in  hard  labour."—* 
''  Mr.  Hill  saw  the  stone,  and  hath  another,  but  she  prefers  it, 
if  it  may  be  had.  I  would  willingly  be  at  the  charge  of  an 
express  messenger,  rather  than  not  get  it  with  care  and 
speed." — "  My  wife  had  one  lent  unto  her  that  is  much 
bigger,  for  she  thinks  the  biggest  is  accounted  the  best, 
and,  in  pain,  wore  it  upon  her  arm  a  good  while."— Raw- 
don  Papers,  pp.  191,  192,  194. 

'^  At  Ragley  I  met  nothing  but  the  sad  condition  of  my 
wife,  whom  I  could  not  see^  all  the  while  I  was  there,  though  I 
stayed  a  fortnight  J* —  p.  219. 

''  My  wife  is  ill  at  present  Nobody  hath  seen  her  these 
ten  days.  But  I  suppose  it  is  much  after  the  usual  manner/^^^ 
p.  241. 

This  sounds  lamentable  enough.  But  though  the  poor 
lady  did  not  admit  her  husband  to  her  apartment,  she  had 
abundance  of  other  and  more  savoury  company. 

"  In  my  family,  all  the  women  about  my  wife,  and  most 
of  the  rest,  are  Quakers,  and  Monsieur  Van  Helmont  is  the 
govemour  of  that  flock,  an  unpleasing  sort  of  people,  silent, 
sullen,  and  of  a  reserved  conversation."  —  "  These  and  att 
of  that  society  have  free  access  to  my  wife,  but,  I  believe  Dr. 
More,  though  he  was  in  the  house  all  the  last  summer,  did 
not  see  her  above  twice  or  thrice."  —  Ibid.  p.  2M. 

Of  Mr.  Oreatraikes,  and  the  reliance  placed  in  him, 
enough  has  been  already  said,  though  many  curious  and 
additional  circumstances  may  be  found  in  the  same  interesting 
collection. 

NOTE  (UU.) 

To  understand  the  allusion  of  Athanasius,  it  is  necessary 
to  observe  that,  in  Habakkuk,  ii.  11,  the  words  which  we 
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render  '*  the  beam  out  of  the  timber/'  are  in  the  LXX.  trani^ 
lated  **  the  beetle  out  of  the  timber :"  MoyOapo^  »  {i/xv.  On 
which  Athanasius  thus  observes,  Ata  thth  tiwtv  b  fjuyof 
vfoftmtg  KAI  KAN0APO2:  EK  HTAOT  OGEHETAI.  'OiiiMri, 
ihkpoij  on  o  uav^oi  Vfi  Ta  axaAotfTa  axo^^u,  oKaAotfTOf  kw, 
*Oarr«(  ucu  o  Annv  ^ort  fo-x^^^*^^  ^  '^^(  }cnriimi,  "On  }i)  h  rm 
^raufcn  rnf  itfAoXoyn^tv  atnof,  KaBuf  Tfoiiwov,  um  irXnpHrai  ii(  eumv 
TO  wpopiTtyBtv.  De  eo  nimirum  locutus  est  Propheta,  Ei 
Karabeus  i  ligno  vocem  dabit.  Nostis,  fratres^  scarabeum 
iptum  immundum  circa  immunda  negotiosum  esse :  ita 
quoque  et  hie  latro  negotiosus  fuit  in  latrocinando;  in  cruce 
tamen  confitetur,  et  in  eo  expletur  quod  prophetatum  fuit." 
Athanas.  cont.  Omttes  Hareses.  Op.  tom.  i.  p.  1078.  Ed. 
Ck>Ion. 

Bernard's  exhortation  against  covetousness,  is  as  fol- 
lows: ''  Utinam  in  duodecim  (sc.  clericis)  unus  hodie 
Petrus;  unus  qui  reliquerit  omnia,  unus  qui  loculis  careat, 
inyeniatur.  Unus,  inquit  [Christus],  ex  vobis  diabolus  est. 
—  A  duobus  itaque  60/15  diabolus  dicitur,  et  Judas  non 
locttlum  sed  locuios  habet."^GAUFRiDi  Declamatione$  ex 
S.  Bemardi  Sermonibus  Collects.  Bernard.  Op.  tom.  ii. 
p.  304.  Ed.  Mabillone. 

NOTE  (VV.) 

These  lines  are  adapted  by  Taylor  to  his  purpose  from 
two  passages  in  Prudentius.  In  the  firsts  the  poet  is  speak- 
ing of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  the  world :  in  the  second, 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt. 

'<  StragetB  Md  istam  noo  toUt 
Chrittofl,  cadentoin  geMittm 
Impmiiy  ne  fonmn  toi 
PatrU  periret  fabrica.**  —  Cathbm.  Hyam.  xu  40. 

*<  Qua  tandem  poterit  lingua  retexcre 
Laadesy  Christe,  tuat,  qui  domiUm  Pluurom, 
PUigU  multimodU  eedere  pranUi 
Cogi$  JuaiUUt,  frindke  dexttraJ*  ^  lb.  Hjfwm.  t.  83. 

NOTE  (WW.) 

It  is  not  often  that  Taylor  borrows  from  contemporary 
writers;  yet,  from  the  singularity  and  aptness  of  the  allusion. 
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which  was  not  likely  to  occur  to  two  unconnected  persons^ 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  he  has  drawn  the  following 
passage  of  his  second  Sermon  on  the  ministerial  duties  from 
the  Golden  Remains  of  John  Hales,  as  well  as  the  work  of 
Julius  Agricola.  Hales  died  in  great  poverty  before  the 
Restoration.  In  his  Remains,  published  first  in  1659,  the 
same  simile  occurs^  (p.  35,)  in  almost  the  same  words,  and 
the  goblin  labourers  of  whom  he  speaks,  are  represented  at 
work  in  the  vignette  to  the  copper-plate  frontispiece. 

'*  I  remember  that  Agricola,  in  his  book  '  De  Ani* 
malibus  Subterraneis,'  tells  of  a  certain  kind  of  spirits  thftt 
use  to  converse  in  mines,  and  trouble  the  poor  labourers; 
they  dig  metals,  they  cleanse,  they  cast,  they  melt,  they 
separate,  they  join  the  ore;  but  when  they  are  gone,  the 
men  find  just  nothing  done,  not  one  step  of  their  work  set 
forward.  So  it  is  in  the  books  and  expositions  of  many 
men ;  they  study,  they  argue,  they  expound,  they  confute* 
they  reprove,  they  open  secrets,  and  make  new  discoveries; 
and  when  you  turn  the  bottom  upwards,  up  starts  nothing; 
no  man  is  the  wiser,  no  man  is  instructed,  no  truth  die- 
covered,  no  proposition  cleared,  nothing  is  altered,  but  that 
much  labour  and  much  time  is  lost;  and  this  is  manifest  in 
nothing  more  than  in  books  of  controversy,  and  in  mystical 
expositions  of  Scripture,  '  Queerunt  quod  nusquam  est, 
inveniunt  tamen.'" — Vol.  vi.  p.  516. 

NOTE  (XX.) 

The  dedication  is  to  the  chief  magistrates  and  senate  of 
Hamburgh,  in  which,  after  complimenting  them  on  their 
comparatively  indulgent  treatment  of  the  Jews,  the  translator 
proceeds  as  follows — 

'^  lUustre  trad  it  nobilissimus  autor  Sadus  venerandss 
antiquitatis  exemplum,  Abrahamum  patriarcham,  hospita- 
litatis  gloria  celebratum,  vix  sibi  felix  faustumque  credidisse 
hospitium,  nisi  externum  aliquem,  tanquam  aliquod  prsBsi** 
dium  domi,  excepisset  hospitem,  quern  omni  oflSciorum 
genere  coleret.  Aliquando,  cAm  hospitem  domi  non  haberet, 
foris  eum  quaesiturus  campestria  petiit.  Torth  virum 
quemdam,  senectute  gravem,  itinere  fessum,  sub  arbore 
recumbentem  conspicit. 
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''  Quern  comiter  exceptum^  domum  hospitem  deducit,  et 
omni  officio  colit.  dm  ccsnam  appositam  Abrahamus  et 
familia  ejus  k  precibus  auspicarentur,  senex  manum  ad  cibum 
protendit,  nullo  religionis  aut  pietatis  auspicio  usus.  Quo 
YiBO,  Abrahamus  eum  ita  affiitur  :  '  Mi  senex,  vix  decet 
canitiem  tuam  sine  pnevia  Numinis  veneratione  cibum 
sumere.'  Ad  quae  senex :  '  Ego  ignicola  sum,  istiusmodi 
morum  ignarus ;  nostri  enim  majores  nuUam  talem  me 
doGuere  pietatem.'  Ad  quam  vocem  horrescens  Abnii- 
hamus  rem  sibi  cum  ignicola  profano  et  h  sui  Numinis  cultu 
mlieno  esse,  eimi  k  vestigio  et  k  ccena  remotum,  ut  sui  consortii 
pestem  et  religionis  hostem,  domo  ejicit.  Sed,  ecce,  Sum* 
mus  Deus  Abrahamum  statim  monet :  '  Quid  agis,  Abra- 
hame?  Itane  viro  fecisse  te  decuit?  Ego  isti  seni,  quan- 
tumvis  in  me  usque  ingrato,  et  vitam  et  victum  centum 
ampliuB  annos  dedi;  tu  homini  nee  unam  coenam  dare, 
unumque  eum  momentum  ferre  potes?'  Qu&  Divin&  voce 
monitus,  Abrahamus  senem  ex  itinere  revocatum  domum 
reducit,  et  tantis  officiis,  pietate,  et  ratione  colit,  ut  suo 
exemplo  ad  veri  Numinis  cultum  eum  perduxerit."  — 
G.  Gentius  Historia  Judaica,  Res  JuiUeorum  ab  eversa  Md€ 
Hierosolymitana  ad  hoc  feri  Tempora  usque  compleUt.  Am- 
stelodam.  anno  1651. 

The  above  work  is  a  translation  of  the  "  Shebet  Jehuda," 
or  ''  Rod  of  Judah/'  of  R.  Solomon  Ben  Virga,  for  an 
account  of  whom  see  Bartolocii  Bibliotheca  Rabbinica,  p.  4. 
p.  575.  The  Sadus,  from  whom  Gentius  professes  to  have 
taken  the  story  of  Abraham,  I  once  supposed  to  be  Saadias 
Gaon^  whose  agnomen  of  **  Gaon,*'  the  "  Illustrious,"  agrees 
with  the  title  which  Gentius  assigns  to  him. 

The  kindness  of  Lord  Teignmouth  has,  however,  pointed 
out  to  me  the  exact  narrative,  not  in  a  Jewish,  but  a  Persian 
writer,  the  celebrated  poet  Saadi,  who  gives  it  as  related  to 
him,  he  does  not  say  by  whom,  in  the  second  book  of  his 
Bostan.  With  the  works  of  Saadi,  Gentius  was  well 
acquainted,  having  himself  published  an  edition  of  his 
Gulistan.  Lord  T.  informs  me  that  Saadi  relates  of  himself, 
in  this  last  work,  that,  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Franks,  he  was  compelled  to  work  with  some  Jews,  on  the 
fortifications  of  Tripoli.    And  he  suggests,  therefore,  that 
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he  may  have  possibly  heard  the  story  from  them,  so  that 
it  may,  after  all,  have  been  originally  derived  from  a  Jewish 
source.  A  learned  Jew  also,  Mr.  J .  D'Allemand,  professes  to 
have  a  strong  impression  on  his  mind  that  the  tradition  is  to 
be  met  with,  in  all  its  circumstances,  in  one  of  the  comment- 
aries on  Gen.  xviii.  1.  and  on  the  words  hn»n  nnfi  iv«  Him* 
No  such  commentary,  however,  has  been  discovered ;  and 
my  friend,  the  reverend  Mr.  Knatchbull,  Fellow  of  All 
Souls',  whose  extensive  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of 
Oriental  learning  makes  his  opinion  of  the  highest  value, 
agrees  with  Mr.  Oxlee  in  giving  the  credit  of  the  story  to 
Saadi.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  '*  parable'^  does  not  occur 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  published 
in  1647,  and,  therefore,  before  the  work  of  Gentius  appeared  ; 
but  that  it  is  added  in  the  second  edition,  which  came  out 
six  years  after  the  **  Historia  Judaica."  It  is,  therefore, 
most  probable  that  Taylor  found  the  story  in  Gentius ;  and 
that,  by  the  common  fete  of  those  who  quote  at  second 
handy  he  ascribed  to  a  Jew  what  his  author  had  taken  from 
a  Persian. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  Saadi, 
which  appeared  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellany,  Calcutta,  1789 ; 
corrected,  however,  in  one  of  its  expressions,  by  the  same 
distinguished  person  whose  obliging  assistance  I  have 
already  acknowledged.  The  reader  will,  probably,  be  of 
opinion  that,  with  whomsoever  the  praise  of  originality 
rests,  the  story  has  gained  considerably  in  spirit  and  terse- 
ness in  its  progress,  through  Gentius,  Taylor,  and  Franklin. 

''  I  have  heard  that  once,  during  a  whole  week,  no  tra- 
veller came  to  the  hospitable  dwelling  of  the  friend  of  God, 
whose  amiable  nature  led  him  to  observe  it  as  a  rule,  not  to 
eat  in  the  morning  unless  some  needy  person  arrived  from  a 
journey.  He  went  out  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  every 
place.  He  viewed  the  valley  on  all  sides,  and  behold,  in 
the  desert,  a  solitary  man  resembling  the  willow,  whose 
head  and  beard  were  whitened  with  the  snow  of  age.  To 
encourage  him,  he  called  him  Friend,  and,  agreeably  to  the 
manners  of  the  munificent,  gave  him  an  invitation,  saying, 
•^  Oh  apple  of  mine  eye,  perform  an  act  of  courtesy  by 
Jbecoming  my  guest ! '    He  assented,  arose,  and  stepped  for« 
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ward  readily,  for  he  knew  the  kind  disposition  of  his  host, 
(on  whom  be  peace!)  The  associates  of  Abraham's  hos- 
pitable dwelling  seated  the  old  man  with  respect.  The  table 
was  ordered  to  be  spread,  and  the  company  placed  them- 
selves around.  When  the  assembly  began  to  utter  '  In  the 
name  of  God !  *  (or  to  say  grace,)  and  not  a  word  was  heard 
to  proceed  from  the  old  man,  Abraham  addressed  him  in 
such  words  as  these, — 'Oh  elder,  stricken  in  years!  thou 
appearest  not  to  me  in  faith  and  zeal  like  other  aged  ones, 
for  is  it  not  an  obligatory  law  to  invoke,  at  the  time  of  eating 
your  daily  meal,  that  divine  Providence  from  whence  it  is 
derived?'  He  replied, — '  I  practise  no  rite  which  I  have 
not  heard  from  my  priest,  who  worshippeth  fire.'  The  good- 
omened  prophet  discovered  this  vitiated  old  man  to  be  a 
Ghieber,  and,  finding  him  an  alien  to  the  fiedth,  drove  him 
away  in  miserable  plight,  the  polluted  being  rejected  by 
those  that  are  pure.  A  voice  from  the  glorious  and  onmi- 
potent  God  was  heard,  with  this  severe  reprehension, — '  Oh 
firiend !  I  have  supported  him  through  a  life  of  an  hundred 
years,  and  thou  hast  conceived  an  abhorrence  of  him  all  at 
once !  If  a  man  pay  adoration  to  fire,  shouldst  thou  withhold 
the  hand  of  liberality?'" 

NOTE  (YY.) 

These  schoolmen  are  quoted  by  Aquinas,  who,  however, 
dissents  from  them.  *'  Quidam  dicunt  quod  primus  homo 
non  fuit  creatus  in  gratia,  sed  tamen  postmodum  gratia  fait 
sibi  coUata  antequam  pecc&sset.  Plurimee  autem  sanctorum 
auctoritates  attestantur  hominem  in  statu  innocentisB  gra- 
tiam  habuisse.  Sed  quod  fuerit  conditus  in  gratia,  ut  aKi 
dicunt,  videtur  requirere  ipsa  rectitudo  primi  statds,  in  qua 
Deus  hominem  fecit:  secundum  iUud  Ecclesiast.  7.  Deus 
fecit  hominem  rectum."  —  S.  Thom.  Aquinat.  Summa^ 
Pars  1.  Qu8Bst.  95.  Art.  i.  p.  180* 

NOTE  (ZZ.) 

If  Mrs.  Phillips  thought  fit  to  publish  his  papers,  Taylor 
desires,  in  a  postscript,  "  that  they  may  be  consigned  into 
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the  hands  of  my  worthy  friend,  Dr,  Wedderburne :  for  I  do 
not  only  expose  all  my  sicknesses  to  bis  cure,  but  I  submit 
my  weaknesses  to  his  censure ;  being  as  confident  to  find  of 
him  charity  for  what  is  pardonable  as  remedy  for  what  is 

curable." '*  And,  as  all  that  know  him  reckon  him  among 

the  best  physicians,  so  I  know  him  worthy  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  best  friends." — Vol.  xi.  p.  335. 

The  person  thus  highly  extolled  by  Taylor,  is  spoken  of 
by  Anthony  Wood,  as  one  of  the  physicians  in  ordinary  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  a  person  of  vast  experience.  He  was 
originally  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  St.  Andrew's ;  "  but, 
that  being  too  narrow  a  place  for  so  great  a  person,  he  left 
it,  travelled  into  various  countries,  and  became  so  celebrated 
for  his  great  skill  in  physic,  that  he  was  the  chief  man  of 
this  country  for  many  years  for  that  faculty.  Afterwards 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  highly 
valued  when  he  was  in  Holland  with  the  prince,  in  1646-7. 
At  length,  though  his  infirmities  and  great  age  forced  him 
to  retire  from  public  practice  and  business,  yet  his  fame 
contracts  all  the  Scotch  nation  to  him,  and  his  noble  hos- 
pitality and  kindness  to  all  that  were  learned  and  virtuous 
made  his  conversation  no  less  loved  than  his  advice  was 
desired." 

NOTE  (AAA.) 

In  stating  the  cases  of  intermarriage  of  kindred,  Taylor 

appears  to  have  been  chiefly  guided  and  sometimes  misled 

by  Grotius.    He  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  very  few  learned 

men   took  the    aflirmative  side  as  to  the   expediency  and 

necessity  of  a  divorce  between  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen 

Katharine.       Burnet,  on   the  contrary,   observes,  what  is 

apparent   from   all   contemporary  history,  that  whatsoever 

King  Henry's  secret  motives  were,  in  the  suit  of  his  divorce, 

he  had  the  constant  tradition  of  the  church  on  his  side,  and 

that,  in  all  the  ages  and  parts  of  it,  which  was   carefully 

searched  into  and  fully  proved ;    so  that  no  author,  older 

than  Cardinal  Cajetan,  could  be  found  to  be  set  against  such 

a  current  of  tradition. 

VOL.  I.  b  b 


In  subjoining  a  few  "  Corrigenda,"  the  Corrector  of  the  Presi 
requests  the  Reader  to  extend  some  kind  indulgence  to  those 
errors,  which  still  remain  either  in  Text  or  Notes.  Whatever 
inaccuracies  may  be  detected,  —  many,  very  many,  have  been 
expunged.  The  labour,  incident  to  this  task,  is  greater  than  will, 
at  first,  be  imagined.  The  necessary  books  of  reference  cannot 
always  be  procured ;  nor  can  the  press  be  detained,  while  search 
is  made  after  the  retreat  of  some  one  quotation.  Former  editions 
of  Taylor  swarm  with  mistakes :  the  punctuation  and  general  state 
of  the  text  are  very  defective :  verse  is  printed  without  any  regard 
to  metre,  and  prose  often  assumes  the  appearance  of  verse.  These 
difficulties  have  been  augmented  by  the  desultory  manner,  in  which 
Bishop  Taylor  adduces  his  extracts ;  sometimes  he  quotes  from 
memory ;  sometimes  contents  himself  with  adding  the  bare  name 
of  the  author,  —  as  Plutarchy  Seneca,  &c. ;  sometimes  omits  the 
very  name;  and  often  assigns  the  sentiment  to  a  wrong  author. — 
That  some  effort  has  been  made  to  remedy  these  defects,  will 
appear  from  the  numerous  references,  which,  in  the  following  volumes, 
the  Corrector  of  the  Press  has  made  to  the  volume  and  page  of 
modern  editions  of  the  classics. — The  candid  reader  is  requested  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  these  corrections  were  made  at  such  intervals,  as 
could  be  spared  from  very  laborious  professional  pursuits. 

Bishop  Taylor's  very  lax  mode  of  referring  to  classical  authors 
is  8peci6ed  more  tlian  once,  in  the  latter  volumes  of  this  edition. 
To  the  instances  there  adduced,  and  to  others  which  the  classical 
reader  will  discover,  may  be  added  the  two  following.  1.  Arrian, 
ridiculing  those  who  affect  the  stiff  appearance  and  gait  of  philo- 
sophers, contemptuously  asks,  "  Why  do  you  strut  about,  as  if 

you  had  swallowed  a  spit  f    T»  ovi'  4/4,5  oi?iX»crxoy  xaramkip  in^twanTq ; 

which  Bishop  Taylor  (vol.  v.  p.  518)  renders,  "  We  walk  by  the 
obelisk,  and  meditate  in  piazzas." — 2.  "  Some  nations  used  to  eat 
the  bodies  of  their  friends  (vol.  iv.  p.  567)  :*'  Bishop  Taylor  thus 
assigns  to  the  relations  the  office,  which  Cicero  (to  whom  he  alludes) 
describes  as  performed  by  dogs,     (Tusc.  Q.  i.  45.) 

J.  R.  PITMAN. 
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Thi  lines  are  numhered/rom  the  bottom  ^  the  page. 

Vol.  II.  p.  24,  at  the  bottom,  read, 

OUt  ffv  Tovf  Ba^irr^j  ti  Nm^^^ti, 

TU^tvyivtu  TO  BCw  «C  XlXqdtfTCK  ; 

Philem.  Frag.  64.  ed.  Cleric,  p.  360. 
Vol.  II.  p.  444,  line  7. 

*0  }i  VXoVTOf  QfASf ,  XA^tlfln^  I«T{OC  IMuUc, 

Tu^Xovc,  ^voirrac  vofaXA^anr,  v<lrr«<  flrottT. 

Ineert.  apod  Stob.  fWti.  tit  93. 
Vol.  III.  p.  46,  line  5. 

Mbnand.  «f.  Cleric,  p.  fOB. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  1:^4,  at  the  bottom. 

Si  natiis  cs  tn,  Trophime,  iioliis  omninm 

Hac  lege,  partii  cnm  te  mater  edidit, 

Ut  semper  eant  tibi  res  arbitrio  tao, — 

Felicitatem  banc  si  qiiis  promisit  deftm, 

Irascereris  jure :  nam  mala  is  fide 

Et,  &c.  Plutarch.  Xjfl.  t.  ii.  p.  103. 

Vol.  IV.  p.  It7,  line  3. 

Sartum  for  Benrim. 
Vol.IV.  p.l38,  linel. 

Ov  KAT^aytTy  ykf^  SiC. 

EuRiP.  PrieitU^t  edit.  vol.  vii.  p.  714. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  146,  line  2. 

Insert  Jam  after  perdaxenmt, 

E^NEsn,  vol.  ii.  p.  421. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  189,  line  3. 

^icrfjMra,  wc  tv  U9H»,  ifA0AXktn,  9Ul  t*  Utra* 
not^oiTi,  a*r{e^iOiTi,  Sroup  IfUu  oa^nfM  hrat 
Eu^MT*  ov  volorrof  Svi^  ^ifMi  Isrt  veSo-ai. 

PaUad,  Urunck.  Antkol.  t.  ii.  p.  437. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  247,  line  2. 

Kal  fjutf^&nw  /Afv,  oTa  ffSv  /bUxX«  natUk* 

Medeaf  Porsom.  1074. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  337,  line  5. 

TMrttv^TVTA,  &c.  Men  AND.  CUrie,  p.  260. 

Vol.  IV.  p.  346,  line  5. 

After  ria,  place '  Proprrt.  ii.  27,  l.' 
Vol.  IV.  p.  319,  line  2. 

Tempns  te  tacitnm  snbrnet,  &c. 
Vol.  IV.  p.  367,  lin«  5. 

Read  x*****^'  for  x*'*'*'* 
Vol.  V.  p.  278.     Arrange  the  quotation  from  Sappho,  thus  : — 
KAT^awka-a  9i  ttiia-tai  iron,  xot  fjifafAOTwa  a-ibtv 

TwT  IK  nn^iai'—See  Mitsciibrl.  Horat.  i.  iv. 
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FUNERAL  SERMON. 


1  JOHN,  III.  2. 
li  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be. 

Glorious  things  are  spoken  in  Scripture  concerning  the 
future  reward  of  the  righteous ;  and  all  the  words  that  are 
wont  to  signify  what  is  of  greatest  price  and  value,  or  can 
represent  the  most  enravishing  objects  of  our  desires,  are 
made  use  of,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  recommend  unto  us  this 
transcendent  state  of  blessedness :  such  are  these :  *'  Rivers 
of  pleasures ;  a  fountain  of  living  water ;  a  treasure  that  can 
never  be  wasted,  nor  never  taken  from  us  ;  an  inheritance  in 
light ;  an  incorruptible  crown ;  a  kingdom ;  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  the  kingdom  of  glory ;  a 
crown  of  glory,  and  life,  and  righteousness,  and  immortality; 
the  vision  of  God  ;  being  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God; 
an  exceeding  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  naff  Ihrt^Qoyiiv  ui 
ywt^ffoT^riv  aiiviov  fia^of  ioing,  words  strangely  emphatical,  that 
cannot  be  put  into  English ;  and  if  they  could,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  convey  to  our  minds  die  notion  that  they 
design ;  for  it  is  too  big  for  any  expressions :  and,  after  all 
that  can  be  said,  we  must  resolve  with  our  apostle, ''  It  does 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 

At  this  distance,  we  cannot  make  any  likely  guesses  or 
conjectures  at  the  glory  of  that  future  state.  Men  make 
very  imperfect  descriptions  of  countries  or  cities,  that  never 
were  there  themselves,  nor  saw  the  places  with  their  own 
eyes.  It  is  not  for  any  mortal  creature  to  make  a  map  of 
that  Canaan  that  lies  above :  it  is,  to  all  us  that  live  here  on 
the  hither  side  of  death,  an  unknown  country,  and  an  un- 
discovered land.  It  may  be,  some  heavenly  pilgrim,  that, 
witk  his  holy  thpughts  and  ardent  desires,  is  continually 
travelling  thitherward,  arrives  sometimes  near  the  borders  of 
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the  promised  land,  and  the  suburbs  of  the  new  Jerusalem, 
and  gets  upon  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  there  he  has  an  im- 
perfect prospect  of  a  brave  country,  that  lies  a  far  way  off; 
but  he  cannot  tell  how  to  describe  it ;  and  all  that  he  hath  to 
say,  to  satisfy  the  curious  inquirer,  is  only  this, '  If  he  would 
know  the  glories  of  it,  he  must  go  and  see  it/  It  was 
believed  of  old,  that  those  places  that  lie  under  the  line, 
were  burned  up  by  the  continual  heat  of  the  sun,  and  were 
not  habitable,  either  by  man  or  beast:  but  later  discoveries 
tell  us,  that  there  are  the  most  pleasant  countries  that  the 
earth  can  show ;  insomuch  that  some  have  placed  Paradise 
itself  in  that  climate.  Sure  I  am,  of  all  the  regions  of  the 
intellectual  world,  and  the  several  lands  that  are  peopled 
either  with  men  or  angels,  the  most  pleasant  countries  they 
lie  under  the  line,  under  the  direct  beams  of  the  Sun  of 
righteousness,  where  there  is  an  eternal  day,  and  an  eternal 
spring;  where  is  that  tree  of  life,  that  beareth  twelve  manner 
of  fruits,  and  yieldeth  her  fruit  every  month.  Thus  we  may 
use  figures,  and  metaphors,  and  allegories,  and  tell  you  of 
fruitful  meads,  and  spacious  fields,  and  winding  rivers,  and 
purling  brooks,  and  chanting  birds,  and  shady  groves,  and 
pleasant  gardens,  and  lovely  bowers,  and  noble  seats,  and 
stately  palaces,  and  goodly  people,  and  excellent  laws,  and 
sweet  societies ;  but  this  is  but  to  frame  little  comparisons 
to  please  our  childish  fancies ;  and  just  such  discourses  as  a 
blind  man  would  make  concerning  colours, — so  do  we  talk  of 
those  things  we  never  saw,  and  disparage  the  state  whfle  we 
would  recommend  it.  Indeed,  it  requires  some  saint  or 
angel  from  heaven  to  discourse  upon  the  subject;  and  yet 
that  would  not  do  neither :  for  though  they  might  be  able  to 
speak  something  of  it,  yet  we  should  want  ears  to  hear  it. 
Neither  can  those  things  be  declared  but  in  the  language  of 
heaven,  which  would  be  little  understood  by  us,  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  this  lower  world  ;  they  are,  indeed,  things  too 
great  to  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  words.  St. 
Paul,  when  he  had  been  rapt  up  into  the  third  heaven,  saw 
fifjtara  offnra, '  things  unlawful,  or  impossible,  to  be  uttered ;' 
and  ^'  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  can  it  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  what  Ood  hath  prepared 
for  them  that  love  him;**  and,.  "  It  does  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be,"  said  that  beloved  disciple,  that  lay  in  the 
bosom  of  our  Saviour. 
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You  will  not  now  expect  that  I  should  give  you  a  relation 
of  that  which  cannot  be  uttered,  nor  so  much  as  conceived^ 
or  declare  unto  you  what  our  eagle-sighted  evangelist  tells  us 
*'  does  not  yet  appear/'  But  that  you  may  understand 
that  that  which  sets  this  state  of  happiness  so  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  imagination^  is  only  its  transcendent  excellency^ 
I  shall  tell  you  something  of  what  does  already  appear  of  it^ 
and  may  be  known  concerning  it. 

1.  First  of  all,  we  are  assured  that  we  shall  then  be.  freed 
from  all  the  evils  and  miseries  that  we  now  labour  under: 
vanity  and  misery, — ^they  are  twp  words  that  speak  the  whole 
of  this  present  world ;  the  enjoyments  of  it  are  dreams^  and 
fancies,  and  shadows,  and  appearances;  and,  if  any  thing  be, 
it  is  only  evil  and  misery  that  is  real  and  substantial.  Vanity 
and  folly,  labour  and  pains,  cares  and  fears,  crosses  and 
disappointments,  sickness  and  diseases,  they  make  up  the 
whole  of  our  portion  here.  This  life,  it  is  begun  in  a  cry, 
and  it  ends  in  a  groan ;  and  he  that  lives  most  happily,  his 
life  is  chequered  with  black  and  white,  and  his  days  are  not 
all  sunshine,  but  some  are  cloudy  and  gloomy,  and  there  is  a 
worm  at  the  root  of  all  his  joy,  that  soon  eats  out  the  sap 
and  heart  of  it ;  and  the  gourd  in  whose  shade  he  now  so 
much  pleases  himself,  by  to-morrow  will  be  withered  and 
gone.  But  heaven  is  not  subject  to  these  mixtures  and 
uncertainties ;  it  is  a  region  of  calmness  and  serenity,  and. 
the  soul  is  there  gotten  above  the  clouds,  and  is  not 
annoyed  with  those  storms  and  tempests,  that  are  here 
below.  :  All  tears  shall  then  be  wiped  from  our  eyes ;  and 
though  sorrow  may  endure  for  the  night  of  this  world,  yeit 
joy  will  spring  up  in  the  morning  of  eternity. 

2.  We  are  sure  we  shall  be  freed  from  this  earthly,  and 
clothed  with  a  heavenly  and  glorified,  body.  These  bodies 
of  ours,  they  are  the  graves  and  sepulchres,  the  prisons  and 
dungeons  of  our  heaven-bom  souls ;  and  though  we  deck 
and  adorn  them,  and  pride  ourselves  in  their  beauty  and 
comeliness,  yet,  when  all  is  done,  they  are  but  sinks  of 
corruption  and  defilement,  they  expose  us  to  many  pains  and 
diseases,  and  incline  us  to  many  lusts  and  passions ;  and  the 
more  we  pamper  them,  the  greater  burden  they  are  unto  our 
minds ;  they  impose  upon  our  reasons,  and,  by  their  steams 
and  vapours,  cast  a  mist  before  our  understandings  -^  they 
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dog  onr  affections,  and,  like  a  heavy  weight,  depress  us 
unto  this  earthy  and  keep  us  firom  soaring  aloft  among  the 
winged  inhabitants  of  the  upper  regions :  but  those  robes  of 
lijght  and  glory,  which  we  shflJl  be  clothed  withal  at  the  resur- 
Tection  of  the  just,  and  those  heavenly  bodies  which  the 
Gospel  hath  then  assured  unto  us,  they  are  not  subject  to 
any  of  these  mischiefs  and  inconveniences,  but  are  fit  and 
accommodate  instruments  for  the  soul  in  its  highest  exalta- 
tions. And  this  is  an  argument  that  the  Gospel  does  dwell 
much  upon,  viz.  the  redemption  of  our  bodies,  that  **  He 
shall  change  our  vile  bodies,  that  they  may  be  like  unto  his 
glorious  body ;''  and  we  are  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  one 
great  piece  of  our  reward,  that  we  shall  be  *'  clothed  upon  with 
our  house  which  is  firom  heaven;*'  that  **  this  corruptible 
shall  put  on  incorruption,  —  and  this  mortal,  immortality ;" 
that,  ''as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  so  we  must 
•bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  Adam  ;*'  who  was  i(  o^ovov 
hroupanof,  of  ''  heaven  heavenly ;''  as  "  the  first  man  was  Ik 
yHf  x^'MOff  of  the  earth  earthly."  And,  therefore,  I  think  the 
schools  put  too  mean  a  rate  upon  this  great  promise  of  the 
Gospel  —  the  resurrection  of  our  bodies ;  and,  I  believe,  it 
might  be  demonstrated  from  the  principles  of  sound  philoso- 
phy, that  this  article  of  our  Christian  faith,  which  the  atheist 
maJces  so  much  sport  withal,  is  so  far  from  being  chargeable 
with  any  absurdity,  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  highest  reason : 
for,  seeing  we  find  by  too  great  an  experience,  that  the  soul 
hsR  so  close  and  necessary  a  dependence  upon  this  gross 
and  earthly  mass  that  we  now  carry  about  with  us,  it  may  be 
disputed  with  some  probability,  whether  it  be  ever  aUe  to 
act  independently  of  all  matter  whatsoever :  at  least,  we  are 
-assured  that  the  state  of  conjunction  is  most  connatural  to 
her,  and  that  intellectual  pleasure  itself  is  not  only  multi- 
plied, but  the  better  felt,  by  its  redundancy  upon  Uie  body 
and  spirits ;  and  if  it  be  so,  then  the  purer  and  more  defecate 
the  body  is,  the  better  will  the  soul  be  appointed  for  the 
exercise  of  its  noblest  operations ;  and  it  will  be  no  mean 
piece  of  our  reward  hereafter,  that  that  which  is  sown  mn 
animal,  shall  be  raised  a  heavenly,  body. 

3.  We  are  sure,  that  we  shall  then  be  free  from  sin,  mud 
all  those  foolish  lusts  and  passions  that  we  are  now  enalaTed 
unto.^    The  life  of  a  Christian,  it  is  a  continual  warfare ;  and 
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he  endures  many  8(Mre  conflicts,  and  makes  many,  sad  com- 
plaints, and  often  bemoans  himself  after  such  a  manner  as 
this :  '  Woe  is  me,  that  I  am  forced  to  dwell  in  Meshech, 
and  to  hare  my  habitation  in  the  tents  of  Kedar ;  that  there 
should  be  so  many  Ooliahs  within  me,  that  defy  the  host- of 
Israel ;  so  many  sons  of  Anak  that  hinder  my  entrance  into 
the  land  of  promise^  and  the  rest  of  God ;  that  I  should  toil 
and  labour  among  the  bricks,  and  lire  in  bondage,  unto 
these  worse  than  Egyptian  task-masters.'  Thus  does  he  sit 
down  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon,  and  weep  oyer  those  ruins 
and  desolations,  that  these  worse  than  Assyrian  armies  have 
made  in  the  city  and  house  of  his  God.  And  many  a  time 
4oes  he  cry  out  in  the  bitterness  of  bis  soul,  '*  Wretched 
creature  that  I  am !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of 
death?''  And  though,  through  his  faith,  and  courage,  and 
constancy,  he  be  daily  getting  ground  of  his  spiritual  ene- 
mies, yet  it  is  but  by  inches ;  and  every  step  he  takes,  he 
must  fight  for  it;  and  living,  as  he  does,  in  an  enemy's 
country,  he  is  forced  always  to  be  upon  his  guard ;  and  if  he 
slumber  never  so  little,  presently  he  is  surprised  by  a  watch- 
ful adversary.  This  is  our  portion  here,  and  our  lot  is  this ; 
but  when  we  arrive  unto  diose  regions  of  bliss  and  ^ory 
that  are  above,  we  shall  then  stand  safely  upon  the  shore, 
and  see  all  our  enemies,  Pharaoh  and  all  his  host,  drowned 
and  destroyed  in  the  Red  Sea,  and,  being  delivered  from  the 
world,  and  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  death,  and  sin,  and  hell, — 
we  shall  sing  the  song  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Lamb,  an 
epinidon,  and  song  of  eternal  triumph,  unto  the  God  of  our 
salvation. 

4.  We  shall  be  sure  to  meet  with  the  best  company  that 
earth  or  heaven  afibrds.  Good  company,  it  is  the  great 
pleasure  of  the  life  of  man ;  and  we  shall  then  come  **  to  the 
jumumerable  company  of  angels,  and  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  the  first-bom,  and  to  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect,  and  to  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  newr  cove- 
nant." The  oracle  tells  Amelius,  inquiring  what  was  become 
of  Plotinus's  soul,  that  '  he  was  gone  to  Pythagoras,  and 
Socrates,  and  Plato,  and  as  many  as  had  borne  a  part  in  the 
choir  of  heavenly  love.'  And  I  may  say  to  every  good  man, 
that  he  shall  go  to  the  company  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  Moses,  David,  and  Samuel ;  all  the ,  projihets  and 
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aposUes^  and  all  the  holy  men  of  God,  that  have  been  in  all 
the  ages  of  the  world.  All  those  brave  and  ezoellent 
persons  that  have  been  scattered  at  the  greatest  distance 
of  time  and  place,  and,  in  their  several  generations,  have 
been  the  salt  of  the  earth,  to  preserve  mankind  from  utter 
degeneracy  and  corruption, — these  shall  be  all  gathered 
together,  and  meet  in  on^  constellation  in  that  firmament  of 
glory.  ''  O  prseclarum  diem,  cAm  ad  illud  divinomm  ani^ 
morum  concilium  ccDtumque  proficiscar,  atque  ex  hac  torba 
ac  colluvione  discedam  !'*  **  O  that  blessed  day,  when  we 
shall  make  our  escape  from  this  medley  and  confused  riot,  and 
shall  arrive  to  that  great  council  and  general  rendezvous  of 
divine  and  godlike  spirits !"  But,  which  is  more  than  all, 
we  shall  then  meet  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Head  of  our 
recovery,  whose  story  is  now  so  delightful  unto  us,  as  re- 
porting nothing  of  him,  but  the  greatest  sweetness  and  in- 
nocence, and  meekness  and  patience,  and  mercy  and  tender- 
ness, and  benignity  and  goodness,  and  whatever  can  render 
any  person  lovely  or  amiable :  and  who,  out  of  his  dear  love 
and  deep  compassion  unto  mankind,  gave  up  himself  unto 
the  death  for  us  men,  and  for  our  salvation.  And  if  St. 
Austin  made  it  one  of  his  wishes,  *  to  have  seen  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  flesh,'  how  much  more  desirable  is  it,  to  see  him  out  of 
his  terrestrial  weeds,  in  his  robes  of  glory,  with  all  his  re- 
deemed ones  about  him !  And  this  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
as  a  great  advantage  and  privilege  of  that  future  state;  for 
I  am  not  apt  to  swallow  down  that  conceit  of  the  schools, 
that  we  shall  spend  eternity  in  gazing  upon  the  naked  Deity; 
for  certainly  the  happiness  of  man  consists  in  having  all  his 
fiiculties,  in  their  due  subordinations,  gratified  with  their 
proper  objects;  and  I  cannot  but  believe  a  great  part  of 
heaven  to  be  the  blest  society  that  is  there ;  their  enravish- 
ing  beauty,  that  is  to  say,  their  inward  life  and  perfection, 
flowering  forth  and  raying  itself  through  their  glorified 
bodies;  the  rare  discourses  wherewith  they  entertain  one 
another;  the  pure,  and  chaste,  and  spotless,  and  yet  most 
ardent,  love,  wherewith  they  embrace  each  other;  the  ec^ 
static  devotions  wherein  they  join  together.  And,  certainly, 
every  pious  and  devout  soul  will  readily  acknowledge  with 
me,  that  it  must  needs  be  matter  of  unspeakable  pleasure,  to 
be  taken  into  the  choir  of  angels  and  seraphims,  and  tlie 
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glorious  company  of  the  apostles,  and  the  goodly  fellowship 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  ;  and  to  joia 
with  them  in  singing  praises,  and  hallelajahs,  and  songs  of 
joy  and  triumph,  unto  our  great  Creator  and  Redeemer,  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  the  Lover  of  souls,  unto  him  that  sits 
upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. 

5.  We  are  sure  we  shall  then  have  our  capacities  filled, 
and  all  our  desires  answered ;  "  They  hunger  no  more,  neither 
thirst  any  more ;  for  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  shall  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  foun- 
tains of  waters/'  What  vast  degrees  of  perfection  and  hap- 
piness the  nature  of  man  is  capable  of,  we  may  best  undep- 
stand,  by  viewing  it  in  the  person  of  Christ,  taken  into  the 
nearest  union  with  Divinity,  and  made  Ood's  Vicegerent  in 
the  worid,  and  the  Head  and  Governor  of  the  whole  creation. 
In  this  our  narrow  and  contracted  state,  we  are  apt  to  think 
too  meanly  of  ourselves,  and  do  not  understand  the  dignity 
of  our  own  natures,  what  we  were  made  for,  and  what  we  are 
capable  of:  but  as  Plotinus  somewhere  observes,  ''We  are 
like  children,  from  our  birth  brought  up  in  ignorance  of,  and 
at  a  great  distance  from,  our  parents  and  relations ;  and  have 
forgot  the  nobleness  of  our  extraction,  and  rank  ourselves 
•and  our  fortunes  among  the  lot  of  beggars,  and  mean  and 
ordinary  persons ;  though  we  are  the  offspring  of  a  great 
Prince,  and  were  born  to  a^  kingdom."  It  does,  indeed, 
become  creatures  to  think  modestly  of  themselves ;  yet,  if 
we  consider  it  aright,  it  will  be  found  very  hard  to  set  any 
bounds  or  limits  to  our  own  happiness,  and  say,  '  Hitherto  it 
shall  arise,  and  no  further/  For  that  wherein  the  happiness 
of  man  consists,  viz.  truth  and  goodness,  the  communication 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  illapses  of  divine  love,*— it  does 
not  cloy,  or  glut,  or  satiate ;  but  every  participation  of  them 
does  widen  and  enlarge  our  souls,  and  fits  us  for  further  and 
further  receptions :  the  more  we  have,  the  more  we  are 
capable  of;  the  more  we  are  filled,  the  more  room  is  made 
in  our  spirits ;  and  thus  it  is  still  and  still,  even  till  we  arrive 
unto  such  degrees  as  we  can  assign  no  measures  unto. 

We  shall  then  be  made  like  unto  God,  *H  <ruTfi^la  oOx  iri^f 
ytnrm,  ti  fiii  ^toufiivuv  ruv  aa^ojMwv^  said  the  Areopagite, '  Sal* 
vation  can  no  otherwise  be  accomplished,  but  by  becoming 
Ctoitl-ltke/    ^'  It  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;''  but 
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'^  when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  him/'  says  ear 
evangelist ;  for  ''  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  There  is  no 
seeing  Gk>d  as  he  is,  but  by  becoming  like  unto  him ;  nor  is 
there  any  enjoying  of  him,  but  by  being  transformed  into  his 
image  and  similitude.  Men  usually  have  very  strange  no- 
tions concerning  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  him ;  or  rather^ 
these  are  words  to  which  there  is  no  correspondent  concep- 
tion in  their  minds :  but  if  we  would  understand  God  aright, 
we  must  look  upon  him  as  infinite  wisdom,  righteousness, 
love,  goodness,  and  whatever  speaks  any  thing  of  beauty 
and  perfection ;  and  if  we  pretend  to  worship  him,  it  must  be 
by  loving  and  adoring  his  transcendent  excellencies :  and  if 
we  hope  to  enjoy  him,  it  must  be  by  conformity  unto  him« 
and  participation  of  his  nature.  The  frame  and  constitution 
of  things  is  such,  that  it  is  impossible  that  man  should  arrive 
to  happiness  any  other  way.  And,  if  the  sovereignty  of  God 
should  dispense  with  our  obedience,  the  nature  of  Uie  thing 
would  not  permit  us  to  be  happy  without  it :  if  we  live  only 
the  animal  life, we  may  indeed  be  happy,  as  beasts  are  happy; 
but  the  happiness  that  belongs  to  a  rational  and  intellectiud 
being,  can  never  be  attained  but  in  a  way  of  holiness  and 
conformity  unto  the  divine  will :  for,  such  a  temper  and  dis- 
position of  mind  is  necessary  unto  happiness,  not  by  virtue, 
of  any  arbitrarious  constitution  of  heaven,  but  the  eternal 
laws  of  righteousness,  and  immutable  respects  of  things,  do 
require  and  exact  it:  yea,  I  may  truly  say,  that  God  and 
Christ,  without  us,  cannot  make  us  happy :  for  we  are  not 
conscious  to  ourselves  of  any  thing,  but  only  the  operations 
of  our  own  minds ;  and  it  is  not  the  person  of  God  and  Christ, 
but  their  life  and  nature,  wherein  consists  our  formal  happi- 
ness :  for,  what  is  the  happiness  of  God  himself,  but  only 
that  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  results  from  a  sense  of  his 
infinite  perfections?  And  how  is  it  possible  for  a  creature  to 
be  more  happy,  than  by  partaking  of  that,  in  its  measure  and 
proportion,  which  is  the  happiness  of  God  himself? 

The  soul,  being  thus  prepared,  shall  live  in  the  presence 
of  God,  and  lie  under  the  influences  and  illapses  of  divine 
love  and  goodness ;  **  Father,  I  will  that  they  whom  thoa 
hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may  behold 
my  glory ;"  that  they  fight  manfully  under  the  bannen  of 
heaven,  and  overcome  their  spiritual  enemies.    *^  They  ihafl 
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eat  of  the  hidden  manna^  and  become  pillars  in  the  temple  of 
God,  and  shall  go  no  more  out :  they  shall  stand  before  the 
throne  of  God  continually,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in 
his  temple ;  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  shall  dwell 
amongst  them."    God  shall  put  under  them  his  everlasting 
arms,  and  carry  them  in  his  bosom,  and  they  shall  suck  the 
full  breasts  of  eternal  goodness :  for  now  there  is  nothing 
can  hinder  the  most  near  and  intimate  conjunction  of  the 
soul  with  God ;  for,  things  that  are  alike,  do  easily  mingle 
with  one  another :  but  the  mixture  that  is  betwixt  bodies,  be  • 
they  never  so  homogeneal,  comes  but  to  an  external  touch ; 
for  their  parts  can  never  run  up  into  one  another.    But  there 
is  no  such  amrinria,  or  *  resistance/  amongst  spiritual  beings ; 
and  we  are  estranged  from  God,  ou  rova  oxx'  mfimrt  lui 
SMtfofdT,  *  not  by  distance  of  place,  but  by  difference  and  diver- 
sity of  nature/  and  when  that  is  removed,  he  becomes  present 
to  us,  and  we  to  him :  Sort  i^a^fjLiacu  kou  olov  i^a^^aaiai  luu 
Biyttv  edrrov  ofMionrriy  Scc.  like  the  '  magnitudines  congmse'in 
the  mathematics,  '  Quando  prima  primis,  media  mediis,  ex* 
trema  extremis,  partes  denique  partibus  usquequaque  respon* 
dent/  '  Each  of  whose  parts  do  exactly  answer  one  to  the 
other.'   This,  therefore,  is  the  soul's  progress  from  that  state 
of  purgation  to  illumination,  and  so  to  union.     There  are  se- 
veral faculties  in  the  soul  of  man,  that  are  conformed  to  several 
kinds  of  objects ;  and,  according  to  that  life  a  man  is  awaked 
into,  so  these  faculties  do  exert  themselves:  and  though 
whilst  we  live  barely  an  animal  life,  we  converse  with  little 
more  than  this  outward  world,  and  the  objects  of  our  senses, — 
yet  there  are  faculties  within  us  that  are  receptive  of  God ; 
and  when  we  arrive  once  unto  a  due  measure  of  purity  of 
spirit,  the  rays  of  heavenly  light  will  as  certainly  shine  into 
our  minds,  as  the  beams  of  the  sun,  when  it  arises  above  the 
horizon,  do  illuminate  the  clear  and  pellucid  air:  and  from 
this  sight  and  illumination,  the  soul  proceeds  to  an  intimate 
union  with  Gh>d,  and  to  a  taste  and  touch  of  him.    This  is 
that  i^vx^  ^p^(  tMtivov  hrafii,  that '  silent  touch '  with  God, 
that  fills  the  soul  with  unexpressible  joy  and  triumph.    For,  if 
the  objects  of  this  outward  world,  that  strike  upon  our  senses, 
do  so  hugely  please  and  delight  us ;  what  infinite  pleasure 
.then  must  there  needs  be  in  those  touches  and  impresses, 
that  the  divine  love  and  goodness  shall  make  upon  our  souls? 
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But  these  are  things  that  we  may  talk  of,  as  we  wbukl  do  of 
a  sixth  sense,  or  somethitig  we  have  no  distinct  notion  or 
idea  of;  but  the  perfect  understanding  of  them  belongs  only 
to  the  future  state  of  comprehension. 

Lastly,  we  shall  have  our  knowledge,  and  our  love,  which 
are  the  most  perfect  and  beatifying  acts  of  our  minds,  emr 
ployed  about  their  noblest  objects  in  their  most  exalted 
measures ;  for  a  man  to  resolve  himself  in  some  knotty  ques- 
tion, or  answer  some  stubborn  argument,  or  iind  out  some 
noble  conclusion,  or  solve  some  hard  problem,  what  ineffiihle 
pleasure  does  it  create  many  times  to  a  contemplative  mind? 
We  know,  who  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  for  one  mathematicail 
demonstration ;  and  another,  that,  upon  tlie  like  occasion, 
cried  out,  tifnna,  iifnfia,  in  a  kind  of  rapture.  To  have  the 
secrets  of  nature  disclosed,  and  the  mysteries  of  art  revealed ; 
hut  above  all,  the  riddles  of  providence  unfolded,— are  such 
jewels  as  I  know  many  searching  and  inquisitive  spirits 
would  be  willing  to  purchase  at  any  rate.  When  we  come 
to  heaven^ — I  will  not  say  we  shall  see  all  things  in  the  mirror 
of  divinity,  tor  that,  it  may  be,  is  an  extravagancy  of  the 
schools ;  nor  that  any  one  true  proposition,  through  the  con- 
catenation of  truth,  will  then  multiply  itself  into  the  explicit 
knowledge  of  all  conclusions  whatsoever,  for  I  believe  that  a 
fancy  too ; — but  our  knowledge  shall  be  strangely  enlarged, 
and,  for  aught  I  can  determine,  be  for  ever  receiving  new 
additions  and  fresh  accruments ;  the  clue  of  divine  provi- 
dence will  then  be  unravelled,  and  all  those  difficulties  which 
now  perplex  us,  will  be  easily  assoiled ;  and  we  shall  then 
perceive  that  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  is  a  vast  and 
comprehensive  thing,  and  moves  in  a  far  larger  sphere  than 
we  are  aware  of  in  this  state  of  narrowness  and  imperfection. 
But  there  is  something  greater  and  beyond  all  this ;  and 
St.  John  has  a  strange  expression,  that  *  we  shall  then  see 
God  even  as  he  is ;'  and  God,  we  know,  is  the  well-spring  oi 
perfection  and  happiness,  the  fountain  and  original  of  all 
beauty  ;  he  is  infinitely  glorious,  and  lovely,  and  excellent ; 
and  if  we  see  him  as  he  is,  all  his  glory  must  descend  into  qb 
and  become  ours :  for  we  can  no  otherwise  see  God,  as  I  said 
before,  but  by  becoming  deiform,  by  being  changed  into  the 
same  glory.  But  love,  that  is  it  which  makes  us  most  happy, 
and  by  that  we  are  most  intimately  conjoined  unto  God,  lor 
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^  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dweUeth  in  God,  $ind  God  in  him:" 
and  how  pleasant  beyond  all  imagination  must  it  needs  be^to 
have  the  soul  melted  into  a  flame  of  love,  and  that  fire  fed 
and  nourished  by  the  enjoyment  of  its  beloved;  to  be  trans- 
ported into  ecstasies  and  raptures  of  love,  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  embraces  of  eternal  sweetness ;  to  be  lost  in  the  source 
and  fountain  of  happiness  and  bliss,  like  a  spark  in  the  ^re, 
or  a  beam  in  the  sun,  or  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

It  may  be,  you  will  tell  me,  I  have  been  all  this  while 
confuting  my  text,  and  giving  you  a  relation  of  that  which 
St.  John  tells  us,  **  does  not  yet  appear  what  it  is ;"  but  my 
design  has  been  the  same  with  the  holy  evangelist's ;  and  that 
is,  to  represent  unto  you  how  transcendently  great  tliat  state 
of  happiness  must  needs  be ;  when  as,  by  what  way  we  are 
able  to  apprehend  of  it,  it  is  infinitely  the  object  of  our 
desires ;  and  yet  we  are  assured  by  those,  that  are  best  able 
to  tell,  that  the  best  and  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  yet 
undiscovered,  and  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  guess  at  the 
pleasure  of  it,  till  we  come  to  enjoy  it.  And,  indeed,  it  is  im* 
possible  it  should  be  otherwise ;  for,  happiness  being  a  matter 
of  sense,  all  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  convey  the  notion 
of  it  into  our  minds ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  understood  by  them 
that  feel  it ;  fAti  tiara  iviarniMiiy  h  aiveo'if  ixeivov,  fAnie  xara  vono'tVp 
iff^np  ra  a>Xa  vonra^  o^^a  Kara  vapoua-iav  iiriffrifMif  tc^tirrova. 

But  though  it  does  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  yet 
60  much  already  appears  of  it,  that  it  cannot  but  seem  the 
nioet  worthy  object  of  our  endeavours  and  desires ;  and  by 
8ome  few  clusters  that  have  been  shown  us  of  this  good  land^ 
we  may  guess  what  pleasant  and  delightful  fruit  it  bears:  and 
if  we  have  but  any  reverence  of  ourselves,  and  will  but  con- 
sider the  dignity  of  our  natures,  and  the  vastness  of  that 
happiness  we  are  capable  of;  methinks  we  should  be  always 
travelling  towards  that  heavenly  country,  though  our  way 
lies  through  a  wilderness :  and  be  striving  for  this  great  prize 
and  immortal  crown ;  and  be  clearing  our  eyes,  and  purging 
our  sight,  that  we  may  come  to  this  vision  of  God ;  shaking 
off  all  fond  passions  and  dirty  desires,  and  breathing  forth 
our  souls  in  such  aspirations  as  these : 

My  soul  thirsteth  for  thee,  O  Lord,  in  a  dry  and  barren 
land,  where  no  water  is;  O  that  thou  wouldst  distil,  and 
drop  down  the  dew  of  thy  heavenly  grace  into  all  its  secret 
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chinks  and  pores ;  one  thing  hare  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that 
will  I  seek  after,  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
all  the  days  of  my  life,  and  behold  his  glory :  for  a  day  in  thy 
courts  is  better  than  a  thousand,  and  I  had  rather  be  a  door- 
keeper in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  than  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
wickedness.     All  the  kings  of  the  earth,  they  are  thy  tribu- 
taries ;  the  kings  of  Tarshisb,  and  of  the  isles,  bring  presents 
unto  thee  ;  the  kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  offer  gifts.     O  that 
we  could  but  pay  thee  that,  which  is  so  due  unto  thee,  the 
tribute  of  our  hearts!     The  heathen  are  come  into  thine 
inheritance  ;  thy  holy  temple  have  they  defiled :  help  us,  O 
God  of  our  salvation,  and  deliver  us,  and  purge  away  our 
sins  from  us,  for  thy  name's  sake !     O  that  the  Lord,  whom 
we  seek,  would  come  to  his  own  house,  and  give  peace  there, 
and  fill  it  with  his  glory !     Come  and  cleanse  thine  own 
temple,  for  we  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves,  which  should 
have  been  a  house  of  prayer !     O  that  we  might  never  give 
sleep  to  our  eyes,  nor  slumber  to  our  eyelids,  till  we  have 
prepared  a  house  for  the  Lord,  and  a  tabernacle  for  the  God 
of  Jacob  !    The  curse  of  Cain  it  is  fallen  upon  us,  and  we  are 
as  vagabonds  in  the  earth,  and  wander  from  one  creature  to 
another.    O  that  our  souls  might  come  at  last  to  dwell  in 
God,  our  fixed  and  eternal  habitation !     We,  like  silly  doves, 
fly  up  and  down  the  earth,  but  can  find  no  rest  for  the  sde 
of  our  feet;  O  that,  after  all  our  weariness  and  our  wander- 
ings, we  might  return  into  the  ark ;  and  that  God  would  put 
forth  his  hand,  and  take  us,  and  pull  us  in  unto  himself  I 
We  have  too  long  lived  upon  vanity  and  emptiness,  the  wind 
and  the  whirlwind ;  O  that  we  may  now  begin  to  feed  upon 
substance,  and  delight  ourselves  in  marrow  and  fatness !     O 
that  God  would  strike  our  rocky  hearts,  that  there  might 
spring  up  a  fountain  in  the  wilderness,  and  pools  in  the 
desert ;  that  we  might  drink  of  that  water,  whereof  whoso* 
ever  drinks,  shall  never  thirst  more  ;  that  God  would  give  us 
that  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  us,  not  to  waste  it  with 
riotous  living,  but  therewith  to  feed  our  languishing  souls, 
lest  they  be  weary  and  faint  by  the  way !     We  ask  not  the 
children's  bread,  but  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  thy  table; 
that  our  baskets  may  be  filled  with  thy  fragments :  for  they 
will  be  better  than  wine,  and  sweeter  than  the  honey  and 
the  honeycomb,  and  more  pleasant  to  us  than  a  feast  of  fat 
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things.   We  have  wandered  too  long  in  a  barren  and  howling 
desert,  where  wild  beasts  and  doleful  creatnresi  owls  and 
bats,  satyrs  and  dragons,  keep  their  haunts ;  O  that  we  might 
be  fed  in  green  pastures,  and  led  by  the  still  waters,  thai  the 
winter  might  be  past,  and  the  rain  over  and  gone,  diat  the 
flowers  may  appear  on  the  earth,  and  the  time  of  the  singing 
of  birds  may  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  may  be  heard 
in  our  land !    We  have  lived  too  long  in  Sodom,  which  is 
the  place  that  God  at  last  will  destroy :  O  that  we  might 
arise,  and  be  gone;  and,  while  we  are  lingering,  that  the 
angels  of  God  would  lay  hold  upon  our  hands,  and  be  mer- 
ciful unto  us,  and  bring  us  forth,  and  set  us  without  the  city ; 
and  that  we  may  never  look  back  any  more,  but  may  escape 
vnto  the  mountain,  and  dwell  safe  in  the  rock  of  ages ! 
Wisdom  hath  killed  her  beasts,  she  hath  mingled  her  wine, 
and  furnished  her  table ;  O  that  we  might  eat  of  her  meat,  and 
drink  of  her  wine  which  she  hath  mingled  !     God  knocks  at 
the  doors  of  our  hearts ;  O  let  us  open  unto  him  those  ever- 
lasting gates,  that  he  may  sup  with  us,  and  we  with  him ; 
for  he  will  bring  his  cheer  along  with  him,  and  will  feast  us 
with  manna  and  angels'  food !    O  that  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness might  arise,  and  melt  the  iciness  of  our  hearts ! 
That  God  would  send  forth  his  Spirit,  and,  with  his  warmth 
and  heat,  dissolve  our  frozen  souls ;  that  God  would  breathe 
into  our  minds  those  still  and  gentle  gales  of  divine  inspi- 
rations, that  may  blow  up  and  increase  in  us  the  flames  of 
heavenly  love !   That  we  may  be  a  whole  bumtoffering,  and 
all  the  substance  of  our  souls  be  consumed  by  fire  from 
heaven,  and  ascend  up  in  clouds  of  incense !    That,  as  so 
many  sparks,  we  might  be  always  mounting  upward,  till  we 
return  again  into  our  proper  elements !    That,  like  so  many 
particular  rivulets,  we  may  be  continually  making  toward 
the  sea,  and  never  rest  till  we  lose  ourselves  in  that  ocean 
of  goodness,  from  whence  we  first  came  !   That  we  may  open 
our  mouths  wide,  that  God  may  satisfy  them  !    That  we  may 
ao  perfectly  discharge  ourselves  of  all  strange  desires  and 
passions,  that  our  souls  may  be  nothing  else  but  a  deep 
emptineiBS  and  vast  capacity  to  be  filled  with  all  the  fulness 
of  God !     Let  but  these  be  the  breathings  of  our  spirits,  and 
this  divinfe  magnetism  will  most  certainly  draw  down  God 
into  Our  «ouls,  and  we  shall  have  some  prelibations  of  that 
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happiness ;  some  small  glimpses,  and  little  diacoreries  whereof, 
la  all  that  belongs  to  this  state  of  mortality. 

I  have  as  yet  done  but  the  half  of  my  text:  and  I  have 
another  text  yet  to  preach  upon,  and  a  yery  large  and  copious 
one, —  the  great  person,  whose  obsequies  we  here  come  to 
celebrate :  his  fame  is  so  great  throughout  the  world,  that 
he  stands  in  no  need  of  an  encomium  ;  and  yet  his  worth  is 
much  greater  than  his  fame ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  speak 
great  things  of  him,  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  speak  what 
he  deserves ;  and  the  meanness  of  an  oration  will  but  sully 
the  brightness  of  his  excellencies  :  but  custom  requires  that 
something  should  be  said,  and  it  is  a  duty  and  a  debt  that 
:we  owe  only  unto  his  memory :  and  I  hope  his  great  soul,  if  it 
hath  any  knowledge  of  what  is  done  here  below,  will  not  be 
offended  at  the  smallness  of  our  oflering. 

He  was  born  at  Cambridge,  and  brought  up  in  the  free- 
school  there,  and  was  ripe  for  the  university,  afore  custom 
would  allow  of  his  admittance ;  but  by  that  time  he  was  thir- 
teen years  old,  he  was  entered  into  Caius  College ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  graduate,  he  was  chosen  fellow.  Had  he 
Uved  among  the  ancient  pagans,  he  had  been  ushered  into 
the  world  with  a  miracle,  and  swans  must  have  danced  and 
sung  at  his  birth  ;  and  be  must  have  been  a  great  hero,  and 
no  less  than  the  son  of  Apollo,  the  god  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence. 

He  was  a  man  long  afore  he  was  of  age,  and  knew  little 
more  of  the  state  of  childhood,  than  its  innocency  and  plea- 
santness. From  the  university,  by  that  time  he  was  Master 
of  Arts,  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  public  lecturer 
in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  where  he  preached  to  the  admi- 
ration and  astonishment  of  his  auditory,  and  by  his  florid 
and  youthful  beauty,  and  sweet  and  pleasant  air,  and  sublime 
and  raised  discourses,  he  made  his  hearers  take  him  for  some 
young  angel,  newly  descended  from  the  visions  of  glory.  The 
fame  of  this  new  star,  that  outshone  all  the  rest  of  the  firma- 
ment, quickly  came  to  the  notice  of  the  great  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  would  needs  have  him  preach  before  bim, 
which  he  performed  not  less  to  his  wonder  than  satis&ctiou ; 
his  discourse  was  beyond  exception  and  beyond  imitation :  yet 
the  wise  prelate  thought  him  too  young ;  but  the  great  youth 
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humbly  begged  his  grace  to  pardon  that  fault,  and  promisedx 
if  he  lived,  he  would  mend  it.     However,  the  grand  patron, 
of  learning  and  ingenuity  thought  it  for  the  advantage  of 
the  world,  that  such  mighty  paits  should  be  afforded  better 
opportunities  of  study  and  improvement,  than  a  coyrse  of 
constant  preaching  would  allow  of;  and  to  that  purpose  he 
placed  him  in  his  own  college  of  All-Souls,  in  Oxford; 
where  love  and  admiration  still  waited  upon  him :  v^hich^  so 
long  as  there  is  any  spark  of  ingenuity  in  the  breasts  of 
men,  must  needs  be  the  inseparable  attendants  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  worth  and  sweetness.    He  had  not  been  long 
here,  afore  my  lord  of  Canterbury  bestowed  upon  him  the 
rectory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire,  and  soon  after  pre- 
ferred him  to  be  chaplain  to  king  Charles  the  martyr,  of  . 
blessed   and  immortal    memory.     Thus  were  preferments, 
heaped  upon  him,  but  still  less  than  his  deserts ;  and  that  not 
through  the  fault  of  his  great  masters,  but  because  the 
amplest  honours  and  rewards  were  poor  and  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  the  greatness  of  his  worth  and  merit. 

This  great  man  had  no  sooner  launched  into  the  world, 
but  a  fearful  tempest  arose,  and  a  barbarous  and  unnatural 
war  disturbed  a  long  and  uninterrupted  peace,  and  tran- 
quillity, and  brought  all  things  into  disorder  and  confusion ;. 
but  his  religion  taught  him  to  be  loyal,  and  engaged  him  on 
bis  prince's  side,  whose  cause  and  quarrel  he  always  owned 
and  maintained,  with  a  great  courage  and  constancy :  till  at 
last,  he  and  his  little  fortune  were  shipwrecked  in  that  great 
hurricane,  that  overturned  both  church  and  state :  this  fatal 
storm  cast  him  ashore  in  a  private  comer  of  the  world,  and.  a 
tender  providence  shrouded  him  under  her  wings,  and  the> 
prophet  was  fed  in  the  wilderness ;  and  his  great  wortl^ine^s 
procured  him  friends,  that  supplied  him  with  bread  and 
necessaries.  In  this  solitude  he  began  to  write  those  excels 
lent  discourses,  which  are  enough  of  themselves  to  furnish  a 
library,  and  will  be  famous  to  all  succeeding  generations,  foi; 
their  greatness  of  wit,  and  profoundness  of  judgment,  and 
richness  of  fancy,  and  clearness  of  expression,  and.copiouST 
ness  of  invention,  and  general  usefulness  to  all  the  purposei^ 
of  a  Christian.  And  by  these  he  soon  got  a  great  reputation 
among  all  persons  of  judgment  and  indijQE&rency,  and  hij^ 
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name  will  grow  greater  still,  as  the  world  grows  better 
and  wiser. 

When  he  had  spent  some  years  in  this  retirement,  it 
pleased  God  to  risit  his  family  with  sickness,  and  to  take  to 
himself  the  dear  pledges  of  his  favour,  three  sons  of  great 
hopes  and  expectations,  within  the  space  of  two  or  three 
months :  and  though  he  had  learned  a  quiet  submission  unto 
the  divine  will,  yet  the  affliction  touched  him  so  sensibly, 
diat  it  made  him  desirous  to  leave  the  country ;  and  going  to 
London,  he  there  met  my  lord  Conway,  a  person  of  great 
honour  and  generosity,  who  making  him  a  kind  proffer,  the 
good  man  embraced  it,  and  that  brought  him  over  into 
Ireland,  and  settled  him  at  Portmore,  a  place  made  for  study 
and  contemplation,  which  he,  therefore,  dearly  loved ;  and 
here  he  wrote  his  '  Cases  of  Conscience : '  a  book  that  is 
able  alone  to  give  its  author  immortality. 

By  this  time  the  wheel  of  providence  brought  about  the 
king's  happy  restoration,  and  there  began  a  new  world,  and 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  and  oat 
of  a  confused  chaos  brought  forth  beauty  and  order,  and  all 
the  three  nations  were  inspired  with  a  new  life,  and  became 
drunk  with  an  excess  of  joy :  among  the  rest,  this  loyal 
subject  went  over  to  congratulate  the  prince  and  people's 
happiness,  and  bear  a  part  in  the  universal  triumph. 

It  was  not  long  ere  his  sacred  Majesty  began  the  settle- 
ment of  the  church,  and  the  great  Doctor  Jeremy  Taylor 
was  resolved  upon  for  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor ; 
and  not  long  after,  Dromore  was  added  to  it :  and  it  was  but 
treasonable  that  the  king  and  church  should  consider  their 
tampion,  and  reward  the  pains  and  sufferings  he  underwent 
in  the  defence  of  their  cause  and  honour.  With  what  care 
and  ftuthfulness  he  discharged  his  office,  we  are  all  his 
witnessses;  what  good  rules  and  directions  he  gave  hip 
elergy,  and  how  he  taught  us  the  practice  of  them  by  hi$ 
own  example*  Upon  his  coming  over  bishop,  he  was  mad9 
a  privy-counsellor ;  and  the  university  of  Dublin  gave  hip 
their  testimony,  by  recommending  him  for  their  vice-chaf^ 
oellor :  which  honourable  office  he  kept  to  his  dying  day. 

During  his  being  in  this  see,  he  wrote  several  exxMiUeat 
discourses,  particularly  his  '  Dissuasive  from  Popery.'  which 
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wag  received  by  a  general  approbation  ;  and  a  '  Vindication ' 
of  it  (now  in  the  press)  from  some  impertinent  cavillers,  that 
pretend  to  answer  books^  when  there  is  nothing  towards  it 
more  than  the  very  title-page.  This  great  prelate  improved 
his  talent  with  a  mighty  industry,  and  managed  his  steward- 
•  ship  rarely  well ;  and  his  Master,  when  he  called  for  his 
accounts,  found  him  busy  and  at  his  work,  and  employed 
upon  an  excellent  subject,  '  A  Discourse  upon  the  Beati- 
tudes ;'  which,  if  finished,  would  have  been  of  great  use  to 
the  world,  and  solve  most  of  the  cases  of  conscieiice  that 
occur  to  a  Christian,  in  all  the  varieties  of  states  and  condi- 
tions. But  the  all-wise  God  hath  ordained  it  otherwise,  and 
hath  called  home  his  good  servant,  to  give  him  a  portion  in 
that  blessedness,  that  Jesus  Christ  hath  promised  to  all  his 
faithful  disciples  and  followers. 

Thus  having  given  you  a  brief  account  of  his  life,  I  know 
you  will  now  expect  a  character  of  his  person ;  but  I  foresee, 
it  wiU  befal  him,  as  it  does  all  glorious  subjects,  that  are  but 
disparaged  by  a  commendation ;  one  thing  I  am  secure  of, 
that  I  shall  not  be  thought  to  speak  hyperboles ;  for  the 
subject  can  hardly  be  reached  by  any  expressions;  for  he 
was  none  of  God's  ordinary  works,  but  his  endowments 
were  so  many,  and  so  great,  as  really  made  him  a 
miracle. 

Nature  had  befriended  him  much  in  his  constitution ;  for 
he  was  a  person  of  most  sweet  and  obliging  humour,  of  great 
candour  and  ingenuity ;  and  there  was  so  much  of  salt  and 
fineness  of  wit,  and  prettiness  of  address,  in  his  familiar  dis- 
courses, as  made  his  conversation  have  all  the  pleasantness 
of  a  comedy,  and  all  the  usefulness  of  a  sermon.  His  soul 
was  made  up  of  harmony ;  and  he  never  spake,  but  he  charmed 
his  liearer,  not  only  with  the  clearness  of  his  reason,  but  all 
his  words,  and  his  very  tone  and  cadences,  were  strangely 
Hrasical. 

But  that  which  did  most  of  all  captivate  and  enravish,  was, 
the  gaiety  and  richness  of  fancy ;  for  he  had  much  in  him  of 
that  natural  enthusiasm,  that  inspires  all  great  poets  and 
orators;  and  there  was  a  generous  ferment  in  his  blood 
and  spirits,  that  set  his  fancy  bravely  a-work,  and  made 
it  swell,  and  teem,  and  become  pregnant  to  sudi  degrees  of 
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luxuriancy,  as  nothing  but  the  greatness  of  his  wit  and 
judgment,  could  have  kept  it  within  due  bounds  and 
measures. 

And,  indeed,  it  was  a  rare  mixture  and  a  single  instance, 
hardly  to  be  found  in  an  age  :  for  the  great  trier  of  wits  has 
told  us,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  and  several  complexion, 
required  for  wit,  and  judgment,  and  fancy  ;  and  yet  you 
might  have  found  all  these  in  this  great  personage,  in  their 
eminency  and  perfection.  But  that  which  made  his  wit  and 
judgment  so  considerable,  was  the  largeness  and  freedom  of 
his  spirit;  for  truth  is  plain  and  easy  to  a  mind  disentangled 
from  superstition  and  prejudice ;  he  was  one  of  the  *Ejc^£xti«oi, 
a  sort  of  brave  philosophers  that  Laertius  speaks  of,  that  did 
not  addict  themselves  to  any  particular  sect,  but  ingeniously 
sought  for  truth  among  all  the  wrangling  schools ;  and  they 
found  her  miserably  torn  and  rent  to  pieces,  and  parcelled 
into  rags,  by  the  several  contending  parties,  and  so  disfigured 
and  misshapen,  that  it  was  hard  to  know  her ;  but  they  made 
a  shift  to  gather  up  her  scattered  limbs,  which,  as  soon  as 
they  came  together,  by  a  strange  sympathy  and  connatural- 
ness,  presently  united  into  a  lovely  and  beautiful  body.  This 
was  the  spirit  of  this  great  man  ;  he  weighed  men*s  reasons, 
and  not  their  names, —  and  was  not  scared  with  the  ugly  visors 
men  usually  put  upon  persons  they  hate,  and  opinions  they 
dislike ;  not  aifrighted  with  the  anathemas  and  execrations 
of  an  infallible  chair,  which  he  looked  upon  only  as  bugbears 
to  terrify  weak  and  childish  minds.  He  considered  that  it  is 
not  likely  any  one  party  should  wholly  engross  truth  to  them- 
selves; that  obedience  is  the  only  way  to  true  knowledge; 
which  is  an  argument  that  he  has  managed  rarely  well,  in 
that  excellent  sermon  of  his,  which  he  calls, '  Via  Intelli- 
gentiee;'  that  God  always,  and  only,  teaches  docible  and 
ingenuous  minds,  that  are  willing  to  hear  and  ready  to  obey, 
according  to  their  light ;  that  it  is  impossible  a  pure,  humble, 
resigned,  God-like  soul,  should  be  kept  out  of  heaven,  what- 
ever mistakes  it  might  be  subject  to  in  this  state  of  mortality ; 
that  the  design  of  heaven  is  not  to  fill  men's  heads,  and 
feed  their  curiosities,  but  to  better  their  hearts,  and  mend, 
their  lives.  Such  considerations  as  these,  made  him  im-- 
partial  in  his  disquisitions,  and  give  a  due  allowance  to  the. 
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reasons  of  his  adversary,  and  contend  for  truth,  and  not  for 
victory. 

And  now  you  will  easily  believe  that  an  ordinary  dili- 
gence would  be  able  to  make  great  improvements  upon  such 
a  stock  of  parts  and  endowments ;  but  to  these  advantages 
of  nature,  and  excellency  of  his  spirit,  he  added  an  indefati- 
gable industry,  and  God  gave  a  plentiful  benediction:  for, 
there  were  very  few  kinds  of  learning,  but  he  was  a  Mystes, 
and  a  great  master  in  them :  he  was  a  rare  humanist,  and 
hugely  versed  in  all  the  polite  parts  of  learning ;  and  had 
thoroughly  concocted  all  the  ancient  moralists,  Greek  and 
Roman,  poets  and  orators ;  and  was  not  unacquainted  with 
the  refined  wits  of  the  later  ages,  whether  French  or 
Italian. 

But  he  had  not  only  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman, 
but  so  universal  were  his  parts,  that  they  were  proportioned 
to  every  thing ;  and  though  his  spirit  and  humour  were  made 
up  of  smoothness  and  gentleness,  yet  he  could  bear  with  the 
harshness  and  roughness  of  the  schools ;  and  was  not  unseen 
in  their  subtilties  and  spinosities,  and,  upon  occasion,  could 
make  them  serve  his. purpose ;  and  yet,  1  believe,  he  thought 
many  of  them  very  near  akin  to  the  famous  Knight  de  la 
Mancha,  and  would  make  sport  sometimes  with  the  romantic 
sophistry,  and  fantastic  adventures  of  school-errantry.  His 
skill  was  great,  both  in  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and  casu- 
istical divinity ;  and  he  was  a  rare  conductor  of  souls,  and 
knew  how.  to  counsel  and  to  advise  ;  to  solve  difficulties,  and 
determine  cases,  and  quiet  consciences.  And  he  was  no 
novice  in  Mr.  I.  S.'s  new  science  of  controversy ;  but  could 
manage  an  argument  and  repartees,  with  a  strange  dexterity ; 
he  understood  what  the  several  parties  in  Christendom  have 
to. say  for  themselves,  and  cpuld  plead  their  cause  to  better 
adiyantage  than  any  advocate  of  their  tribe  :  and  when  he  had 
dooe,  he  could  confute  them  too;  and  show,  that  better 
arguments  than  ever  they  could  produce  for  themselves,  would 
afford  no  sufficient  ground  for  their  fond  opinions. 

It  would  be  too  great  a  task  to  pursue  his  accompUsh- 
pients  through  the  various  kinds  of  literature :  I  shall  content 
myself  to  add  only  his  great  acquaintance  with  the  fathers 
and  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  the  doctors  of  the  first  and 
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purest  ageft  both  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  church ;  which  he 
has  made  use  of  against  the  Romanists,  to  vindicate  the 
Church  of  England  from  the  challenge  of  innovation^  and 
prove  her  to  be  truly  ancient^  catholic,  and  apostolical. 

But  religion  and  virtue  is  the  crown  of  all  other  accom- 
plishments ;  and  it  was  the  glory  of  this  great  man,  to  be 
thought  a  Christian,  and  whatever  you  added  to  it,  he  looked 
upon  as  a  term  of  diminution :  and  yet  he  was  a  zealous  son 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  that  was  because  he  judged 
her  (and  with  great  reason)  a  church  the  most  purely  Chris- 
tian of  any  in  the  world.  In  his  younger  years  he  met  with 
some  assaults  from  popery ;  and  Uie  high  pretensions  of  theit 
religious  orders  were  very  accommodate  to  his  devotional 
temper  :  but  he  was  always  so  much  master  of  himself,  that 
he  would  never  be  governed  by  any  thing  but  reason,  and 
the  evidence  of  truth,  which  engaged  him  in  the  study  of 
those  controversies ;  and  to  how  good  purpose,  the  world  is 
by  this  time  a  sufficient  witness :  but  the  longer,  and  the 
more  he  considered,  the  worse  he  liked  the  Roman  cause, 
and  became  at  last  to  censure  them  with  some  severity ;  but 
I  confess  I  have  so  great  an  opinion  of  his  judgmelkt,  and 
the  charitableness  of  his  spirit,  that  I  am  afraid  he  did  not 
think  worse  of  them  than  they  deserve* 

But  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  theory  and  orthodox 
notions ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  believe  aright,  but  we 
must  practise  accordingly ;  and  to  master  our  passions,  and 
to  make  a  right  use  of  that  eUfrtioia-tov,  and  '  power  that  Qod 
has  given  us  over  our  own  actions/  is  a  greater  glory  than 
all  other  accomplishments  that  can  adorn  the  mind  of  man ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  close  my  character  of  this  great  per^ 
sonage  with  a  touch  upon  some  of  those  virtues,  for  which 
his  memory  will  be  precious  to  all  posterity.  He  was  A 
person  of  great  humility ;  and  notwithstanding  his  stupen* 
dous  parts,  and  learning,  and  eminency  of  place,  he  had 
nothing  in  him  of  pride  and  humour,  but  was  courteous  and 
afiable,  and  of  easy  access,  and  would  lend  a  ready  ear  to 
the  complaints,  yea,  to  the  impertinencies  of  the  meanest 
persons.  His  humility  was  coupled  with  an  e^traordinsi^ 
piety  ;  and,  I  believe,  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  tiflM 
In  heaven ;  his  iSolemn  hours  of  prayer  took  up  a  considerabfo 
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portion  of  his  Ufe;  and  we  aife  not  to  doubt  but  he  had 
learned  of  St.  Paul  to  pray  continually ;  and  that  occasional 
ejaculations,  and  frequent  aspirations  and  emigrations  of  his 
soul  after  God,  made  up  the  best  part  of  his  devotions.  But 
lie  was  not  only  a  good  man  Godward,  but  he  was  come  to 
the  top  of  St.  Peter's  gradation,  and  to  all  his  other  virtues 
added  a  large  and  diffusive  charity  :  and  whoever  compares 
his  plentiful  incomes  with  the  inconsiderable  estate  he  left 
at  his  death,  will  be  easily  convinced  that  charity  was 
steward  for  a  great  proportion  of  his  revenue.  But  the 
hungry  that  he  fed,  and  the  naked  that  he  clothed,  and  the 
distressed  that  he  supplied,  and  the  fatherless  that  he  pro- 
vided for;  the  poor  children  that  he  put  to  apprentice;  — 
and  brought  up  at  school,  and  maintained  at  the  university, 
will  now  sound  a  trumpet  to  that  charity  which  he  dispersed 
with  his  right  hand,  but  would  not  suffer  his  left  hand  to 
have  any  knowledge  of  it. 

To  sum  up  all  in  a  few  words ;  This  great  prelate  had  the 
good  humour  of  a  gentleman,  the  eloquence  of  an  orator, 
the  fancy  of  a  poet,  the  acuteness  of  a  school-man,  the 
profoundness  of  a  philosopher,  the  wisdom  of  a  counsellor, 
the  sagacity  of  a  prophet,  the  reason  of  an  angel,  and  the 
piety  of  a  saint:  he  had  devotion  enough  for  a  cloister, 
learning  enough  for  an  universitiy,  and  wit  enough  for  a 
college  of  virtuosi :  and,  had  his  parts  and  endowments 
been  parcelled  out  among  his  poor  clergy  that  he  left  behind 
him,  it  would,  perhaps,  have  made  one  of  the  best  dioceses 
in  the  world.  But,  alas!  **  Our  Father!  our  Father!  the 
horses  of  our  Israel,  and  the  chariot  thereof!"  he  is  gone, 
and  has  carried  his  mantle  and  his  spirit  along  with  him  up 
to  heaven ;  and  the  sons  of  the  prophets  have  lost  all  their 
beauty  and  lustre,  which  they  enjoyed  only  from  the  re- 
flection of  his  excellencies,  which  were  bright  and  radiant 
enough  to  cast  a  glory  upon  a  whole  order  of  men.  But 
the  sun  of  this  our  world,  after  many  attempts  to  break 
through  the  crust  of  an  earthly  body,  is  at  last  swallowed  up 
in  the  great  vortex  of  eternity,  and  there  all  his  macular  are 
scattered  and  dissolved,  and  he  is  fixed  in  an  orb  of  glory, 
and  shines  among  his  brethren-stars,  that,  in  their  several 
age8>  gave  light  to  the  world,  and  turned  many  souls  unto 
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righteousness ;  and  we  that  are  left  behind,  though  we  can 
nevet  reach  his  perfections,  must  study  to  imitate  his  virtues, 
that  we  may  at  last  come  to  sit  at  his  feet  in  the  mansions  of 
glory ;  which  God  grant,  for  his  infinite  mercies  in  Jesus 
Christ!  to  whom,  with  the  Father,  through  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  be  ascribed  all  honour  and  glory,  worship  and  thanks- 
giving, love  and  obedience,  now  and  for  evermore.     Amen. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WITH 


MR.  HENRY  JEANES, 


OF  CH£DZOY, 


CONCERN I KG 


A  PASSAGE  OF  DR.  JJEREMY  TAYLOR* 


IN   HIS 


FURTHER  EXPLICATION  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN : 


ADDI^ESSED   JO   MR.   T.   C,  &C. 


TO  THE  UNPREJUDICED  READER. 


I  SHALL  only  give  thee  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
occasion  of  the  ensuing  letters :  one  Mr.  T.  C.  of 
Bridgewater,  being  at  my  house,  brake  out  into 
extraordinary  (that  I  say  not  excessive,  and  hyper- 
bolical) praises  of  Dr.  Jeremy  Taylor ;  I  expressed 
my  concurrence  with  him  in  great  part ;  nay,  I  came 
nothing  behind  him  in  the  just  commendations  of 
his  admirable  wit,  great  parts,  quick  and  elegant 
pen,  his  abilities  in  critical  learning,  and  his  pro- 
found skill  in  antiquity:  but  notwithstanding  all 
this,  I  professed  my  dissent  from  some  of  his  opi- 
nions which  1  judged  to  be  erroneous,  and  I  in- 
stanced in  his  doctrine  of  *  Original  Sin.'  Now  his 
*  Further  Explication*  of  this  lay  then  casti^ly  irf 
the  window  (as  I  take  it) ;  which  hei'^upon  I  took  Up, 
and  turned  unto  the  passage  now  under  debate,  and 
showed  unto  Mr.  T.  C.  that  therein  was  gross  non- 
sense, and  blasphemy ;  he,  for  his  own  part,  with  a 
great  deal  of  modesty,  forthwith  declined  all  further 
dispute  of  the  business,  but  withal  he  told  me,  that 
he  would,  if  I  so  pleased,  give  Dr.  Taylor  notice  of 
what  I  said;  whereunto  I  agreed,  and  in  a  short 
time  he  brought  me  from  the  Doctor  a  fair  and  civil 
invitation  to  send  him  my  exceptions,  and  with 
it  a  promise  of  a  candid  reception  of  them  ;  where- 
upon I  drew  them  up  in  a  letter  unto  Mr.  T.  C,  the 
copy  whereof  foUoweth. 


Ds.  TayloBi  in  hU  '  Further  Explication  of  the  Doctrine  of 

Original  Sin,'  page  496. 

That  every  man  is  inclined  to  eril^  some  more^  some  less, 
but  all  in  some  instances,  is  very  true ;  and  it  is  an  effect,  or 
condition  of  nature,  but  no  sin  properly;  1.  Because  that 
which  is  unavgid^ble,  is  not  a  sin ;  2.  Because  it  is  accidental 
io  nature,  not  intrinsical  and  essential ;  3.  It  is  superinduce 
\o  nature,  and  is  after  it,  8ic. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WITH 


MR.  HENRY  JEANES. 


Addressed  to  Mr.  T.  C. 

SIR, 

1  HAVE  here,  according  unto  your  desire^  sent  you  my  ex- 
ceptions against  that  passage  in  Dr.  Taylor,  concerning 
which  you  discoursed  at  my  house ;  it  is  in  his  *  Further  Ex- 
plication of  the  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin/  p.  496,  i^nd  it  is^ 
the  second  argument,  which  he  brings  to  prove ;  that  inclina- 
tion to  evil  is  no  sin  properly;  because  it  is  accidental  to 
nature,  not  intrinsical  and  essential.  The  argument,  put  into 
form,  may  be  reduced  into  two  syllogisms. 
The  first : 

Sin,  properly,  is  not  accidental  to  the  nature  of  man.        , 

An  inclination  to  evil  is  accidental  to  the  nature  of  man : 
Therefore, 

An  inclination  to  evil  is  no  sin  properly. 
A  second  syllogism  is, — 

Sin,  properly  so  called,  is  intrinsical,  and  essential  to  the 
nature  of  man. 

An  inclination  to  evil  is  not  intrinsical,  and  essential  to 
the  nature  of  man :  therefore. 

An  inclination  to  evil  is  not  sin  properly  so  called. 

Unto  the  first  of  those  syllogisms,  I  answer  that  the 
major  is  false ;  and  that,  according  to  Porphyry's  so  cele- 
brated definition  of  an  accident : 

'  Accidens  est  quod  adest,  et  abest  sine  subjecti  interitu :' 
that  is,  as  the  best  commentators  upon  Porphyry  expound 
the  words, — '  An  accident  is  that,  which  may  be  affirmed,  or 
denied  of  its  subject,  without  any  repugnancy,  or  contra- 
diction to  the  essence,  and  {lefinition  thei:eof  /  now  to  deny 
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sin  of  man,  gives  no  overthrow  to  his  essence  and  definition ; 
for  a  man  that  is  no  sinner,  may  be  '  animal  rationale ;'  sin, 
therefore,  is  aiBcidental  to  the  nature  of  man* 

The  major  of  the  second  syllogism  is  no  less  false,  than 
that  of  the  first ;  as  for  the  term,  *  intrinsical/  I  shall  not  stay 
upon  it ;  because  the  doctor  useth  it  as  equivalent  to  essen- 
tiali  as  is  apparent  by  the  antithesis  he  puts  between  it  and 
'  accidental ;'  but  shall  wholly  insist  upon  the  word  *  essential  */ 
to  say,  as  the  doctor  doth  by  consequence,  that '  sin  is  essen- 
tial to  the  nature  of  man,'  is  an  assertion,  guilty  of  nonsense, 
blasphemy,  and  libertinism. 

1.  Nonsense.  A  thing  may  be  said  to  be  essential  unto 
another,  either  *  h  priori,'  and  then  it  is  predicated  of  it, '  in 
primo  modo  dicendi  per  se ;'  or  else  '  a  posteriori/  and  then 
it  is  predicated  of  it,  *  in  secundo  modo  dicendi  per  se.'  And 
to  say  that  sin  is  either  of  these  ways  essential  to  the  nature 
of  man,  is  such  pitiful  and  prodigious  nonsense,  as  that  I 
cannot  think  it  worthy  of  any  serious  refutation. 

In  a  second  phtce,  I  charge  it  with  blasphemy :  it  blas- 
phemes three  actions,  three  acts  of  Ood. 

1.  TIte  creation  of  man.  2.  The  incarnation  of  Christ. 
3.  The  full  glorification  of  the  saints  at  the  resurrection. 

1.  The  creation  of  man  :  Ood  was  the  author  of  whatso- 
ever was  essential  unto  man ;  and  if  sin  be  essential  unto  the 
nature  of  man,  then  Ood  was  the  author  of  sin. 

2.  The  incarnation  of  Christ :  in  which  Ood  made  Christ 
like  unto  man  in  essentials  ;  if  sin,  then,  be  essential  unto  the 
nature  of  man,  Ood  made  Christ  sinful ;  a  blasphemy  that  I 
tremble  to  mention. 

3.  This  opinion  blasphemes  Ood's  full  glorification  of 
the  saints  in  the  resurrection ;  fo;r  it  affirms,  by  just  con- 
sequence, that  they  shall  be  raised  with  sin ;  because,  doubt- 
less, th^y  shall  be  raised  with  whatsoever  is  essential  to  the 
natute  of  man. 

In  the  third  and  last  place,  this  tenet  is  chargeable  with 
libertinism :  it  is  a  licentious  doctrine,  and  opens  a  gap  to 
the  greatest  profaneness :  for  it  takes  away  all  conscience  of 
sin,  att  repentance  of  it  for  the  time  past,  all  caution  against 
it  for  the  Aiture :  if  sin  t>e  essential  to  the  nature  of  man, 
what  reason  hi^th  he  to  be  humbled  for  it?  to  ask  Ood 
pardon  for  it?  to  make  any  scruple  of  the  committing  of  itf 
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And  tkus  haying  briefly  performed  my  promise,  apd  sttis* 
fied  your  requeBt,  I  shall  rest 

Your  aflfectionate  friend,  and  homUe  serTwM^ 

HENRY  JEANES. 

BefoDe  the  receipt  of  this»  Mr.  T.  C.  gave  an  account  imto 
Dr.  Taylor  of  what  he  remembered  in  our  diseour^^  and 
veceiYed  from  him  an  answer,  which  he  concealed  firom  me 
until  the  deUvery  of  my  paper,  ajqtd  then  he  produced  it.  "Piis 
answer,  together  with  my  reply  thereuntq,  I  shall  next  offer 
unto  thy  oonaideratioii. 


To  his  respected  Friend,  Mr.  T.  C.  these,  tfc. 
Mr.C. 
I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  and  friendly  information  of 
Mr.  Jeanee's  exception^. but  if  he  had  been  as  careful  to 
understand  as  he  was  forward  to  object  and  mistake,  he  had 
dsiaed  you  and  .me  of  this  little  trouble.  He  objects  that  I 
say,  that '  inclination  to  sin  is  no  sin,  because  it  is  accideatal| 
90t  intrinsical  and  essential :'  ai^d  he  gives  reason  why  such 
a  reason  is  absurd.  To  all  which  I  return  this  soft  an'swerj 
that  he  says  true,  but  nothing  to  the  purpose.  For  the  thing 
lihat  I  was  to  prove  then,  was  the  precedent  word :  ihat 
'<#very  nian  is  ixiclined  to  evil,  some  more,  some  less  :*  that  is, 
tibtat  this  inclination  to  evil  is  not  regular  and  uniform,  and, 
ttMnefore,  not  natural:  for,  as  for  .the  other  clause,  it  is  an 
eflS^  or  condition  of  nature,  but  no  sin  properly,  that  was 
tbe  le$s  principal  part  of  the  proposition,  and  to  it  only  the 
first  reason  was  apportioned,  viz.  that  which  is  unavoidable 
if  not  a  sin.  But  if  he  had  considered  the  business  I  was 
t}ieQ  Mpon,  he  must  needs  have  seen  that  I  was  explicating 
that  jcbuse  of  the  church  ^ticle,  '  and  is  inclined  to  evil,' 
iphichy  I  was  to  say,  was  an  inclination  not  natural,  not  in- 
trinsicial,  ipt  essential,  but  accidental.  And  this  thing  I 
pmuie,  and  to  this  all  tjie  other  reasons  relate  to  the  end^.of 
ttiat  wseotipn ;  and  none  of  them,  the  first  only  excepted, 
m^tes  to  the  latter  part  of  tl^  proposition,  which  if  I  had 
Ipft  out,  and  the  reasons  relating  to  it,  the  sense  had  been  as 
qpi^plete,  and  my  argument  not  the  worse^  and  my  discourse 
i)^  )eip  pertinent.    And  unless  h,e  refer  ih^  four  \m%  reasons. 
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that  is,  all  after  the  first,  to  that  clause  of  the  variety  of  our 
inclination  to  evil,  he  will  not  only  mistake  the  second 
reason,  but  all  the  rest.  Besides  this,  if  Mr.  Jeanes  had  so 
much  ingenuity  as  he  pretends  to  have  logic,  he  would  have 
perceived,  that  for  me  to  mean  what  he  says  I  mean,  had 
been  the  perfect  destruction  of  all  my  discourse,  and  all  my 
intention;  for  if  I  had  said,  that'  nothing  could  be  a  sin,  but 
what  is  intrinsical  and  essential/  then  I  had  affirmed,  thi^ 
'  not  only  some  sin,  but  all  sin  had  been  natural/  Now  my. 
thesis  being,  that '  no  sin ^  properly  such,  is  natural  /  it  cannot* 
be  imagined  that  I  should  mean  what  he  dreams  o{:  it  had  " 
not  been  to  my  purpose,  either  there  or  in  the  whole  ques- 
tion. But  all  Uie  following  reasons  do  so  explicate,  and 
fully  manifest  the  meaniilg  of  the  second,  that  I  wonder  how 
Mr.  Jeanes,  if  he  be  that  person  which  he  would  be  thought, 
could  mistake  it,  unless  he  be  also  that  person  he  would  not 
be  thought.  I  could  say  many  more  things,  but  this  being 
the  truth  of  the  business,  and  the  real  purpose  of  my  dis- 
course, I  need  add  no  more ;  but  one  thing  I  cannot  but  add 
to  Mr.  Jeanes ;  that  is,  since  he  instances  in  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour, he  must  needs  allow  that  concupiscence,  taking  it  for 
those  desires,  which  are  purely  natural,  and  concreated  with 
us,  cannot  possibly  be  a  sin  :  because,  as  Mr.  Jeanes  rightly 
observes^  whatsoever  is  natural  to  man,  was  in  Christ,  betaiise 
he  had  all  our  mere  nature,  but  he  had  not  our  sin;  tberefo^' 
our  mere  nature  hath  no  sin :  for  Christ  was  in  all  things  like 
to  us,  siii  otily  excepted,  but  he  took  upon  htm  our  nature,' 
and  nothing  of  that  was  excepted  -^  therefore,  our  nature,  of 
itself,  is  not  properly  sinfUl :  nothing  of  our  constitution  i» 
criminal. 

Sir ;  I  have  given  you  a  fair  and  easy  answer.  I  pray  let 
Mr.  Jeanes  hav^  so  much  conveyed  to  him,  aa  concerns  thai- 
part  to  which  he  objects  :  and  if  he  writes  any  thing  againsfc"* 
me,  let  him  take  notice  of  this  my  answer,  or  else  all  the' 
world  shsdl  take  notice  of  his  impertinent  and  uningenooui'' 
dealing:  I  pray  let  not  this  letter  go  out  of  your  hand/ 
because  I  have  no  copy  of  it,  if  Mr.  Jeanes  should  be  trbu-'' 
blesome :  but  if  he  be,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  acquaint  hi8| 
neighbourhood  with  my  defence,  for -what  he  says,  shall  go  no- 
farther.  Sir ;  I  hope  you  will  expound  thiar  trouble  I  put  .ye«^ 
to  in  reaiding  a  long  letter,  to  my  readiness  to  do  you  serrice/ 
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tad  as  a  return  of  those  great' kindnesses  by  which  you  hare 
obliged,  SIR, 

Your  very  affectionate  friend,  to  love  and  serve  you^ 

.  London,  July  4th,  1657.  JEREMY  TAYI/)R. 

Postscript.-— I  hope  I  have  spoken  clearly  enough  in 
the  explicating  and  untying  this  knot  in  the  bulrush;  but  if 
it  be  not  extremely  plain,  for  your  own  satisfaction  make  but 
the  second  part  of  the  proposition  to  be  a  parenthesis ;  thus, 
beginning  at  ^'  and  it  is  an  effect,"  8cc«  unto  2.  and  then  the 
thing  is  extremely  plain,  for  there  the  design  was  only  to  say 
and  prove,  that  although  man  be  (more  or  less,  as  it  happens) 
inclined  to  sin,  yet  his  nature  is  never  the  more  criminal  for 
that :  for  it  is  besides  his  nature,  it  is  accidental  to  it :  not  but 
that  it  is  natural  to  be  inclined  to  such  objects;  but  that  this 
should  be  sinful  is  but  in  some  cases,  and  it  is  accidental, 
and  it  is  because  those  objects  were  forbidden,  after  our 
nature  was  given  to  us.  Man  is  naturally  inclined  to  some 
things,  which  are  not  naturally,  but  accidentally,  sinful. 


To  his  loving  Friend,  Mr.  T.  C.  these,  SfC. 

SIR, 

I  HAVB  received  Dr.  Taylor's  letter  sent  unto  you,  bearing 
date  July  4tlK  What  design  you  had  in  concealing  of  it  so 
long  from  me,  I  cannot  guess.  But  if  you  had  delivered  it 
before  I  had  sent  you  my  objections,  you  would  have  eased 
me  and  Dr.  Taylor  of  some  trouble :  for  I  should  then  have 
let  alone  these  objections,  and  have  only  proved,  that  I  did 
him  no  wrong,  in  charging  him  with  the  conclusions,  against 
which  these  objections  were  directed ;  to  wit,  that  no  sin  is 
accidental ;  that  all  sin  is  essential,  and  iatrinsical. 

Two  things  he  layeth  to  my  charge,  want  of  care  to 
imderstand  him,  and  disingenuity. 

1.  Want  of  care  to  understand  him.  '  If  he  had  been,'  he 
faith,  *  as  careful  to  understand  as  he  was  forward  to  object 
Iknd  mistake,  he  had  eased  you  and  me  of  this  little  trouble.' 
But  if  the  Doctpr  had  been  a  man  of  that  ingenuity,  which 
yOu  fame  him  for,  he  would  have  confessed  his  carelessness 
in  expressing  of  himself,  and  not  have  charged  me  with  want 

VOL.  I.  D 
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of  care  to  understand  that  to  be  his  meaning  which  I  conld 
not  understand  to  be  his  meaning  without  offering  violence 
to  hit  words :  he  propounds  two  propositions,  without  any 
thing  but  a  copulative  conjunction  interposed  between  them ; 
and  unto  the  last  of  these  propositions  he  subjoineth  six 
feasons.  Now  what  rule  of  logic  obliged  me  to  carry  the 
five  last  of  these  reasons  backwards,  and  to  place  them 
between  the  above-mentioned  propositions,  I  readily  confess 
myself  to  be  utterly  ignorant,  and  shall  be  very  ready  to  sit 
down  at  the  Doctor's  feet,  and  to  learn  any  such  rule  of 
him.  If  the  Doctor  must  have  such  liberty  allowed  him  to 
make  such  unexampled  transpositions,  he  is  a  very  formidable 
adversary,  not  to  be  coped  with  by  mortal  wights,  who  cannot 
guess,  how  he  will,  in  an  after-game,  sever  these  reasons,  that 
he  hath  first  joined  together. 

Logic  informeth  me,  that  *  secondly '  signifies '  a  relation  of 
order  betwixt  itself  and  firstly/  But  now,  if  two  reasons  be 
related  unto  not  one,  but  several  conclusions,  I  would  fain 
know  why  one  should  be  the  first,  and  the  other  the  second 
reason. 

Besides,  here  is  a  first  reason,  that  hath  no  second  reason 
following  it,  relating  unto  the  same  conclusion.    There  goeth 
a  story  of  an  alderman  in  Oxford,  that  upon  the  reading  of 
some  records  touching  something  controverted  betwixt  the 
town  and  university,  he  brake   out  into  this  expression; 
**  Unless  we  can  prove  king  Henry  VIII.  to  be  before  king 
Henry  VII.  the  university  will  have  the  better  of  us :  bat  if 
we  can  make  it  good,  that  king  Henry  VIII.  was  before  king 
Henry  VII.  then  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall,  in  this 
particular,  have  a  full  conquest  over  the  scholars."     I  take 
this  to  be  a  fable :  but,  however,  give  me  leave  to  make  ap* 
plication' of  it  unto  my  present  purpose.     All  the  wrong  that 
the  Doctor  can  pretend  that  I  have  done  him,  is  because  I 
did  not  place '  secondly'  before  *  fii-stly,'  and  if  he  can  make  it 
good,  that  I  ought  to  have  placed '  secondly'  before  'firstly,' 
then  I  must  needs  confess  I  have  done  him  a  great  deal  of 
injury,  and  shall  be  ready  to  ask  his  pardon ;  and  unless  such 
proof  can  be  made,  he  must  lay  the  blame  upon  the  con- 
fusion, and  disorder  of  his  own  discourse :  but  to  go  oiL 
The  Doctor  tells  us,  that  this  clause  *'  it  is  an  efiect,  or  cotH 
dition  of  nature,  but  no  sin  properly,  is  the  less  principal  p«tt 
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of  the  proposition:''  both  clauses  then,  according  unto  him, 
make  but  one  proposition ;  and  this  is  a  great  failing  against 
that  logic,  which  the  learned  have  hitherto  used ;  for  by  that, 
these  two  clauses  are  not  parts  of  one  proposition,  but  several^ 
entire,  distinct  propositions. 

But  perhaps  he  may  say,  that  they  make  one  compounded 
proposition. 

Unto  this  I  shall  reply,  1.  That  a  compounded  proposi- 
tion consists  ever  of  simple  propositions.  Now  the  last  of 
these  clauses,  to  say  nothing  of  the  first,  is  a  compounded 
proposition  itself,  for  it  is  an  adversative  proposition ;  and, 
therefore,  though  these  two  clauses  may  make  an  aggregation 
of  several  propositions,  yet  they  can  never  concur  to  the 
composition  of  one. 

2.  If  both  clauses  make  one  compounded  proposition, 
then  it  is  a  copulative  proposition;  because  they  are  knit 
together  by  a  copulative  conjunction.  Now  a  copulative 
proposition  is  not  true,  unless  all  parts  be  true ;  and,  con- 
sequently it  is  not  proved  to  be  true,  unless  all  parts  be 
proved  to  be  true.  Now  the  Doctor,  for  the  proof  of  this  pre- 
tended copulative  proposition,  jumbleth  together  six  reasons, 
without  any  note  of  distinction  to  direct  the  reader  unto 
which  part  of  the  proposition,  as  he  calls  it,  he  should  apply 
the  several  reasons :  and  whether  this  proof  of  a  copulative 
proposition  be  not  illogical,  I  appeal  unto  any  man  that 
knows  any  thing  in  logic. 

He  informs  you,  that  the  first  reason  is  apportioned  to  be 
unto  the  latter  part  of  the  proposition,  as  he  calls  it,  and  the 
five  other  reasons  unto  the  first  part  of  the  proposition.  But 
what  precept  of  logic  or  grammar  I  have  transgressed,  in  not 
making  such  a  distribution  or  application  of  his  reasons,  he 
doth  not  acquaint  you. 

But  the  Doctor  directs  you  unto  two  ways  for  the  finding 
out  of  his  meaning. 

The  first,  to  leave  out  the  second  clause,  and  the  reason 
relating  unto  it.  •'  If  I  had,"  saith  he,  "  left  out  the  latter 
pstt  of  the  proposition,  and  the  reasons  relating  to  it,  my 
sense  had  been  as  complete,  and  my  argument  not  the  worse, 
and  my  discourse  no  less  pertinent." 

But  the  second  clause  being  lefl  in,  perturbeth  and  co&- 
fiyhndeth  the  sense,  and  occasioneth  the  mistake :  and  who,  I 
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pray,  is  to  be  blamed, —  the  Doctor,  for  putting  it  into  th« 
synthesis, —  or  I,  for  still  keeping  it  in  the  analysis  of  his 
words  ?  It  would  be  a  strange  and  unheard-of  way  of  anar 
lyzing,  that  a  reader  should  lop  ofi'  two  lines,  at  a  time,  of  an 
author.  But  it  should  seem,  we  are  to  make  such  defal- 
cations to  make  your  great  Doctor  speak  sense  :  only  I  would 
know  by  what  warrant  and  obligation. 

'*  A  second  way,  which  will  make  it  extren^ly  plain,''  as 
he  tells  you  in  the  postscript, ''  is  to  make  the  second  part 
of  the  proposition,"  as  he  terms  it,  "  and  the  reason  relating 
unto  it,  to  be  a  parenthesis." 

But,  1.  that  this  was  not  brought  in  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis, who  is  in  the  fault  ? 

Again,  2.  The  Doctor  hath  told  us,  that '  it  is  the  second 
part  of  the  same  proposition  with  the  foregoing  clause  ;*  and  if 
BO,  then  it  cannot  be  inserted  as  a  parenthesis  betwixt  it  and 
the  following  proposition. 

And  besides,  3.  If  he  bring  in  the  words  only  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  I  would  fain  know  what  is  to  be  done  with 
/  secondly ;'  in  this  case  he  must  new  figure  and  number  his 
reasons.  That  which  he  figureth  to  be  the  second  reason, 
must  be  the  first,  and  his  six  reasons  will  prove  to  be  but  five. 

The  second  thing  that  he  chargeth  me  with,  is  dis* 
ingenuity.  "  Besides  this,"  saith  he, ''  if  Mr.  Jeanes  had  so 
much  ingenuity,  as  he  pretends  to  have  logic,  he  would  hare 
perceived,"  &c. 

1.  As  for  what  he  speaks  of  my  pretending  unto  logic,  I 
think  unworthy  of  any  answer,  and  shall  leave  it  unto  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  wit  and  ingenuity  thereof. 

2.  It  is  no  disingenuous  part  in  me  to  charge  the  Doctor 
with  a  conclusion,  that  I  prove  his  words  to  be  guilty  of: 
for  as  for  his  meaning,  I  cannot  guess  at  it  but  by  his 
words,  but  I  believe  the  impartial  reader  will  judge  it  a  yeiy 
high  point  of  disingenuity  in  the  Doctor,  not  to  acknowledge 
the  incommodious  structure  of  his  words. 

.  .  But  let  us  hear  wherein  my  disingenuity  consists.  ''  If 
'Mr.  Jeanes,"  saith  he,  *'  had  so  much  ingenuity  as  he  pretends 
to  have  logic,  he  would  have  perceived,  that  for  me  to  mean 
what  he  says  I  mean,  had  been  the  perfect  destruction  of  all 
my  discourse,  and  all  my  intention." 

If  this  be  all,  the  Doctor  hath  no  reason  to  charge  me 
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With  want  of  ingenuity  in  this  particular ;  for  I  do  very  well 
perceive,  that  for  him  to  mean,  What  I  say  his  words  hold 
forth,  (for  as  for  any  secret  and  reserved  meaning  I  have' 
nothing  to  do  with,)  had  been  the  perfect  destruction  of  all 
his  discourse,  8cc.  But  I  believe  the  Doctor's  meaning  is, 
that  it  is  an  uningenuous  part  in  me,  to  think  it  possible,  oi' 
probable,  for  him  to  assert  any  thing,  that  is  the  perfect 
destruction  of  all  his  discourse  and  all  his  intention.  Now 
this  I  utterly  deny.  I  have  no  such  apprehension  of  the 
Doctor'^  infallibility  \  but  take  him  to  be  a  man  as  likely  to 
contradict  himself  as  other  mortals. 

There  is  one  thing  more,  that  the  Doctor  adds  con- 
ceming  our  blessed  Saviour,  that '  concupiscence,  taking  it  fffr 
those  desires,  which  are  purely  natural  and  concreative,  is  no 
sin,  because  it  was  in  Christ.' 

Unto  which  I  answer,  that  this  is  nothing  unto  the  puN 
pose ;  for  the  concupiscence  in  controversy  is  preternatural, 
and  never  created,  or  concreated  by  God. 

It  is  an  inclination  unto  evil,  and,  therefore,  irregular  and 
disorderly:  it  is  that  which  the  apostle  termeth,  ''the  sin 
that  dwelleth  in  him  %"  "  which  made  him  do  that  evil  whfidi 
he  would  not  **,"  "  which  he  hat«d  *  :*' "  the  law  of  his  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind  * :"  *'  the  body  of  this 
death,  from  which  he  desired  to  be  delivered':"  and,  me- 
thinks  he  should  be  afraid  to  ascribe  this  concupiscence  unto 
iFesus  Christ,  who  was  the  Lamb  of  God,  **  without  blemish 
and  without  spotV'  **  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners  >^."  And  thus  I  have,  according  unto  the  Doctor's 
desire,  taken  notice  of  his  answer,  and  shall  not  be  so  hasty 
as  to  write  any  thing  against  him,  but  that  I  shall  stay  a 
convenient  time,  to  hear  the  uttermost  that  he  can  say ;  and 
when  our  paper  shall  be  made  public  unto  all  the  world,  I  do 
not  doubt  but  there  will  be  more  that  will  accuse  him  of 
incogitancy  than  me  of  impertinency.  Many  ingenious  and 
learned  men,  and  some  that  otherwise  admire  the  Doctor, 
have  made  the  same  construction  of  his  words  that  I  have, 
and  thought  that  he  here  forgat  himself.  I  am  informed, 
that  the:  Doctor,  in  a  letter  unto  you,  tells  you,  that 'he 
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desires  not  to  be  troubled  with  my  trifling  logic  ;*  I  hope  he 
xeviles  not  logic  as  trifling*  for  then  I  know  in  what  herd  of 
writers  to  rank  him,  and  should  decline  him  as  an  irrational 
adyersary,  who  is  an  enemy  to  the  very  art  of  reason. 

But  it  is  not  logic  itself,  I  believe,  but  my  logic,  that  he 
thus  bespatters ;  and  if  it  be  so,  I  shall  return  nothing  unto 
this  his  censure,  but  leave  you,  and  others,  his  admirers,  to 
judge  of  the  humility  and  ingenuity  thereof. 

I  have- heard  that  the  Doctor  hath  printed  a  very  good 
Ghrammar ;  if  he  will  also  publish  a  Logic,  for  the  better 
information  of  such  triflers  as  myself,  I  do  assure  you,  that  I 
will  veiy  diligently  peruse  it;  and  if  it  be  more  solid,  weighty, 
and  serious,  than  those  which  I  hare  hitherto  read,  give  him 
Biany  thanks  for  it. 

As  for  his  last  letter,  I  have  not  yet  bad  the  leisure  fully 
to  peruse  it,  but  by  that  cursory  view  which  I  have  taken  of 
it,  I  find  it  to  be  as  empty  of  reason,  though  fuller  of  passion, 
as  the  former.  You  have  given  it  out  that  it  is  unanswerable; 
but  I  shall  desire  you  to  have  a  little  patience,  and  if  I  do  not 
give  it  a  satisfying  answer,  I  shall  submit  unto  what  penance 
you  will  enjoin  me.     In  great  haste,  I  rest. 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 

Chedzoy,  August  31,  1657.  HENRY  JEANES. 

Mr.  C.  thought,  that  the  Doctor's  letter  would  supersede 
all  further  disputation ;  but  perceiving  that  I  was  unsatisfied, 
and  that  I  intended  a  replication,  he  conveyed  my  objections 
unto  the  Doctor,  which  begat  a  very  angry  letter  from  him, 
unto  which  he  would  not  vouchsafe  so  much  as  a  super- 
scription ;  but  I  saw  the  contents  concerned  me,  and,  there- 
fore, unto  thee  I  shall  present  it,  together  with  my  answer 
thereunto,  submitting  both  unto  thy  censure,  and  so  shall 
rest,  devoted  to  thy  spiritual  service,  HENRY  JEANES. 


SIR, 

I  understand  by  my  very  good  friend,  Mr.  T.  C,  that  yon 

are  very  much  troubled  at  a  passage  in  my  **  Further  Expli^ 

cation  of  Original  Sin*."    The  words  are  these :    ''  Aat 

every  man  is  inclined  to  evil,  some  more,  some  less,  but  aH 


*  Page  496. 
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in  tome  instances,  is  very  trae,  and  it  is  an  effect  or  con- 
dition of  nature ;  but  no  sin  properly/'  The  offisnce  you 
conceive  is  because  one  of  the  reasons  I  bring  to  prove  it  is, 
'  because  it  is  accidental  to  nature,  not  intrinsical  and  essen- 
tial/ Upon  this  you  fancy  that  I  intend,  that  *  all  sin  is  intrin- 
•ical  and  essential  to  nature ;'  which,  indeed,  if  I  had  said,  I 
had  been  as  very  a  fool  as  you  conceive  me,  and  worse  %  for, 
besides  the  reasons  you  are  pleased  to  object,  which  I  am  no 
way  by  this  concerned  to  examine,  I  had  destroyed  my  main 
intention,  nay,  that  which  I  was  proving  in  that  very  place ; 
for  my  work  there  was  to  prove,  that  *  no  sin  is  or  can  be 
natural/ 

Now  then,  although  I  know  you  could  easily  have  under- 
stood what  I  did,  and  must,  mean  there ;  yet,  because  you  ar# 
pleased  not  to  do  it,  I  will  point  it  out  to  you.  '  To  be 
inclined  to  evil  is  an  e£Eect  or  condition  of  nature ;  but  no  m 
properly,'  viz.  of  nature ;  for  that  is  the  subject  of  the  ques- 
tion :  *  whether  inclination  to  evil  be  an  effect  of  nature,  or 
an  inherent  principle  of  evil ;  a  sin  natural  and  necessary/ 
Now  that  it  is  not  this ;  I  do  suppose  that  reason,  which  you 
so  misconstrued  competent,  wz.  it  is  not  a  natural  or  ueces- 
•ary  sin,  not '  a  sin  of  our  nature,  because  it  is  accidental  to 
nature,  not  intrinsical,  not  essential/  If  it  be  in  our  nature, 
it  must  he  naturally  inseparable,  it  must  be  at  first,  it  must 
be  in  all  persons,  that  have  our  nature.  And  this  is  my 
meaning;  and  that  you  may  not  be  troubled  at  the  word 
'  essential,'  I  mean  it  not  in  the  strict  physical,  but  in  the 
moral  sense ;  that  which  is  not  after  our  nature,  but  together 
with  it  in  real  being :  and  I  explicate  if  by  intrinsical ;  I  op- 
pose it  to  *  accidental,'  in  this  reason ;  and  to '  superinduced/ 
in  the  next.  Sir,  I  did  give  an  account  to  Mr.  C.in  a  letter 
to  him,  which  I  know  was  sufficient,  and  H»  fftxoi/;;  for 'cujus 
est  loqui,  ejus  est  interpretari ;'  I  told  you  perfectly  what  is 
my  meaning;  it  is  very  plain,  by  the  whole  design  of  that, 
thiit  it  must  be  my  meaning ;  it  is  also  clear  enough,  and 
rery  easy  in  the  expression;  and,  therefore,  I  now  appeal  to 
your  ingenuity,  whether  you  ought  to  have  made  such  tra- 
gedies with  that  which  common  sense  would  have  made  plaia 
to  yoa»  unless  you  had  received  a  prejudice. 

And  now.  Sir,  to  your  two  syllogisms :  be  pleased  to  the 
subject  of  the  two  majors,  to  add  but  this  qualification. 
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'  natural/  and  try  if  those  horrid  consequents  will  foUoW 
which  you  affixed  to  your  own  prnvofuva. 

But  I  shall,  for  this  once,  consider  the  particulars. 

1.  You  charge  it  with  nonsense;  but,  with  your  favour, 
you  prove  it  most  pitifully ;  your  reason  is,  that  to  say  '  e^seur 
tial'  is  predicated  of  sin  in  either  of  the  two  ways, '  dicencU 
per  se,*  is  such  pitiful  and  prodigious  nonsense,  that  yott 
think  it  not  worthy  of  any  serious  refutation :  so  that  this  is 
your  argument,  *  to  say  that  sin  is  essential,  is  prodigious 
and  pitifnl  nonsense ;  therefore,  it  is  prodigious  and  pitifiul 
nonsense,' — surely  a  good  argument :  or  thus, '  that  which:  is 
such  nonsense  that  you  think  not  worthy  of  refutation*  is 
certainly  nonsense :  but  to  say  that  sin  is  essential,  is  such 
nonsense  that  you  think  not  worthy  of  refute ;  therefore,  it  is 
nonsense.'  I  do  not  say  your  argument  is  nonsense,  but  I 
mm  sure  it  is  no  argument,  unless  a  bold  affirmative  be  a 
sufficient  proof  in  your  logic.  But  to  the  thing ;  that  sin  is 
essential  is  indeed  false  to  say,  but  to  say  so  is  not  nonsense. 
And  whereas  you  will  suppose  me  to  say  so,  you  are  un- 
charitable, and  something  unreasonable  in  it :  for  I  was  to 
proT6  that  inclination  to  sin  was  not  a  sin  of  our  nature,  as 
was  pretended,  because  what  was  natural  is  intrinsical  and 
essential,  as  docibility  to  man ;  which  because  to  be  inclined 
to  sin  is  not,  therefore,  it  is  not  a  sin,  viz.  of  nature. 

In  the  next  place,  yon  charge  this  with  blasphemy.  If  I 
had  said  or  meant  what  you  pretend,  you  had  reason.  But, 
then,  pray  consider  how  your  charge  will  return  really  upon 
yourself.  For  if  it  be  blasphemy  to  affirm  God  to  be  the 
author  of  sin,  then  what  I  derived  from  Adam,  is  no  sin ;  for 
that  Adam's  sin  should  desoend  upon  me,  I  demand,  who  was 
the  author  of  that?  If  you  please,  you  may  take  time  to 
consider  it ;  but  in  the  interim,  if  you  be  pleased  to  read  a 
little  discourse  of  mine,  called  ^^  Deus  justificatus,"  you  shall 
find  my  question  not  to  be  answered  by  you,  if  you  have  any 
regard  to  the  authority  or  to  the  reason  of  Mr.  Calvin,  Dr. 
Twiss,  and  some  other  bigots  of  your  party.  Your  second 
charge  of  blasphemy  is,  that  *  my  reason  does,  by  implication, 
involve  Christ  in  the  guilt  of  sin ;  because  whatsoever  is 
essential,  he  had.'  But  then,  if  you  remember,  that  I  say  not 
that  sin  is  essential,  and  that  I  bring  the  reverse  of  this  very 
{p^mcnt  against  your  party  aii4  opinion,  in  spide  of  my  late 
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discoufBes,  you  have  reason  to  shake  the  fire  out  of  yoar 
own  bosom ;  not  to  tell  me  tbat'I  barn.     For  if  inclination  to 
sin.  be  a  sin  natondlyy  and  derived  from  our  parents,  i 
demand,  whether  or  no^  bad  not  Christ  all  natural  desires  t 
If  he  had  not,  he  was  not  a  perfect  man.    If  he  had,  then  aU 
natural  desires  are  not  naturad  sins ;  for  if  you  say  they  be, 
vou  are  the  blasphemer,  by  the  conseqaence  of  your  affirma^ 
tive,  not  I ;  but  God  forbid  that  either  of  us  should.    Your 
third  reason  also  is  as  pretty.    For,  first,  I  demand  whether 
a  possibility  to  sin  be  not  of  the  nature  of  man?  for  that  is 
all  Imean  by  essential..   If  it  be  not^how  came  Adam  to  siii 
his  first  sin?  If  it  be,  I  ask  whether  shallthe  saints  in  tike 
lesurrection  be  raised  up  with  it  or  no?:  If  yea,  then  yov 
blaspheme  God's  full  glorifioation  of  the  saints  in  the  resor- 
rection,  for  impeccability  is  certainly  a  part  of  their  •  fuU 
glorification ;  if  nay,  then  it  is  no  blasphemy  to  say,  that  in 
the  i^esurrection  the  saints  shall  be  raised  up  without  some- 
thing that  is  essential  to  them,  or  of  their  nature.     Bat,  sir; 
what  think  .you  of  mortality?     Is  that  essential^  or  of  (he 
nature  of  man  ?     I  suppose  you  will  not  deny  it.     But  yet  I 
also  believe  you  will  confess,  that  though  we  are  sown  k 
corruptible  body,  yet  we  shall  be  raised  an  incorruptiUe ; 
and  the  mortal  shall  put  on  immortaUty.    Once  more,  is  it 
natural  to  be  natural?    That  will  not  be  denied ;  but  then 
remember,  that  although  to  be  natural  is  essential,  that  is,  of 
the  essence  of  the  body,  yet  the  natural  body  shall  rise  with-^ 
out  its  naturality, —  it  is  sown  a  natural  body,  it  is  raised  a 
spiritual.    So  that,  you  see,  if  I  had  said  this  which  you 
charge  upon  me,  which  is  so  contrary  to  my  thoughts,  and 
BO  against  my  purpose,  yet  your  arguments  could  not  have 
overthrown  it.     It  is  good  advice,  ou  (rxrrMo^ciy  mcu  fioav,  wpw 
a»  fAo^i,    If  you  had  been  pleased  tQ  have  learned  my 
meaning,  before  you  had  published  your  dislike,  I  should 
have  esteemed  myself  obliged  to  you  in  a  great  acknowledger 
ment:.  now,  you  have  said  very  much  evil  of  me,  though  I 
deserved  it  not.    For  suppose  I  had  not  prosperously  enough 
expressed  my  meaniug ;  yet  you,  who  are  a  man  of  wit  and 
parts,  could  easily    have  discerned,  my  purpose  and  m^ 
design ;  you  could  not  but  know  and  consider  too,  that  my 
great  design  was  to  say,  that  sin  could  not  be  natural ;  that 
)t  is  so  far.from. being  essential,. that  it  is  not rso.n^ucb  as 
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Nbje6ted  in  cor  common  nature,  but  in  our  persons  ottljr* 
But  besides  this,  sir,  I  am  a  little  to  complain  of  you,  thial 
when  you  had  two  words  at  your  choice  to  explicate  each 
Other,  '  intrinsical'  and  *  essential/  you  would  Udbs  the 
kardest  and  the  worat  sense,  not  the  easiest  and  most  ready : 
ibr  you  cannot  but  know  that '  essential'  is  not  always  to  be 
taken  in  the  strictest  sense  of  philosophy,  or  that  which  is 
constitutive  of  a  nature ;  but  largely  and  for  all  sorts  of  pro* 
prietiesy  and  the  unirersal  accidents  of  nature ;  as  it  is  esien* 
tial  to  man  to  laugh,  to  be  capfld)le  of  learning,  to  be  mortal, 
to  have  a  body  of  contrary  qualities,  and,  consequently,  by 
nsture  corruptible;  and,  in  a  moral  discourse,  to  call  for 
metaphysical  significations,  and  not  to  be  content  with  moral 
and  general,  may  proceed  from  an  itch  to  quarrel,  but  not 
irom  that  ingenuity  which  will  be  your  and  my  best  oma* 
ment 

Although  I  have  not  much  to  do  with  it,  yet  because  yoo 
are  so  great  a  logician,  and  so  great  an  admirer  of  that, 
wUch  every  one  of  your  pupils  knows  I  mean.  Porphyry's 
definition  of  an  accident;  I  care  not  if  I  tell  you,  that  the 
definition  is  imperfect  and  false  —  it  is  not  convertible  witk 
the  '  definitum/  For  even  essential  things  may  be  taken 
away,  *  sine  interitu  subjecti.'  I  instance,  to  .be  quantitative 
is  essential  to  a  body,  and  to  have  succession  of  duration ;  bat 
yet  in  the  resurrection,  when  bodies  shall  be  spiritual  and 
eternal, — ^those  other,  which  are  now  essential  predicates,  shall 
be  taken  away,  and  yet  the  subject  remain,  and  be  improved 
tp  Jiigher  and  more  noble  predicates.  This  I  have  iiere  set 
4own,  not  that  I  at  all  value  the  problem  whether  it  be  so  or 
no ;  but  that  you  may  not  think  me  a  Socinian,  particularly 
in  this  article,  or  that  I  think  the  bodies  in  the  resurrection 
■hall  be  specifically  distinct  from  what  they  are :  I  believe 
jkhem  the  same  bodies,  but  ennobled  in  their  very  beings :  finr 
to  a  specifical  and  substantial  change,  is  required  that  there 
be  an  introduction  of  new  forms ;  but  yet  the  improving  of 
essential  predicates  is  no  specification  of  subjects,  but  melio- 
tation  of  the  first :  but  the  consequent  is,  that  *  abesse'  and 
'  adesse,'  8&c.  is  not  an  excellent  definition  of  an  accident. 
And  yet  further,  it  follows,  that  if  sin  were  as  essential  to  a 
man  as  mortality  is,  or  to  be  quantitative,  yet  there,  is  no 
more  fieed  that  a  man  should  rise  with  sin  than  with  mor* 
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tality :  bat    Aristotle's   philosophy    &nd  Porf^yry's  '  com-* 
mentary  are  but  ill  measures  in  theology ;  and  you  should 
do  well  to  scour  bright  that  armour  in  which  you  trusty 
which   unless  it  be  prudently  conducted,  it  will  make  0 
man  a  sophister  rather  than  a  theologue ;  but  you  are  wiser, 
I  have  only  this  one  thing  to  add,  that  the  common  ^i*- 
courses  of  original  sin  make  sin  to  be  natural,  necessary,  and 
msaroidable;  and  then  may  not  I  use  your  own  word^? 
''  This  tenet  is  chargeable  with  libertinism  :  it  is  a  licentiow 
doctrine,  and  opens  a  gap  to  the  greatest  profanepess  s  fprit 
takes  away  all  conscience  of  sin,  all  repentance  of  it  for  the 
time  past."     If  sin  be  natural,  necessary,  and  unavoidable, 
as  it  is  to  us,  if  we  derive  it  from  Adam,  Sec.  what  reason 
hath  he  to  be  humbled  for  it,  and  to  ask  God  pahlon  for  it? 
So  that  you  have  done  well  against  your  x>wq  opinion  j  and 
if  I  had  not  used  the  argument  before,  I  should  have  had 
leJEisdh  to  thank  you  for  it:  now^  as  it  is,  you  are  further  to 
consider  it,  not  I.    Sir,  though  I  have  reason  to  give  ypa 
Ae  priority  in  every  thing  else^  yet  in  civility  I  have  far  out- 
done you :  you  were  offended  at  a  passage,  which  you  might 
easily,  but  would  not,  understand  :-you  have  urged  arguments 
Bgainst  me  which  return  upon  your  own  head :  the  proposi- 
tion you  charge  me  withal,  I  own  not  in  any  of  your  senses, 
nor  (as  you  set  it  down)  in  any  at  all ;  and  yet  your  ai^u- 
ments  do  not  substantially  or  rationally  confute  it,  if  I  bad 
said  80«    Besides  all  this,  you  have  used  your  pleasure  upon 
me,  you  have  reviled  me,  slighted  me,  scorned  me,  untenqptod^ 
unprovoked :  you  never  sent  to  me  civilly  to  give  you  satis;> 
faction  in  your  objections,  but  talked  it  in  my  absence,  and 
to  my  prejudice ;  yet  I  have  sent  you  an  answer,  I  hopa 
tetisfactorily,  and  together  with  it  a  long  letter,  whic^h,  in 
the  midst  of  my  many  affairs,  and  straitened  condition,  if 
Inore  than  I  can  again  afford :  and  after  all  this>  I  assure  you 
that  I  will  pray  for  you,  and  speak  such  good  things  of  you, 
as  I  can  find  or  hear  to  be  in  you,  apd  profbas  myself  and 
really  be,  sir, 

Your  affectionate  friend  and  servant, 
In  oiir  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesns, . 

-August  15, 1657.  .    ^        JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

PosTscRiPT.r-pSiB;  I  xeccived  youm  btte  last  night,  and 
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I  have  returned  you  this  early  this  morning,  that  I  might  in 
crery  thing  be  respective  of  you ;  but  I  desire  not  to  be 
troubled  with  any  thing  that  is  not  very  material,  for  I  have 
business  of  much  greater  concernment ;  neither  can  I  draw 
the  saw  of  contention  with  any  man  about  things  less  perti- 
nent. I  expect  no  answer,  I  need  none,  I  desire  none;  but 
expect  that  you  will  employ  your  good  parts  in  any  thing 
ratiier  than  in  being  "  ingeniosus  in  alieno  libro:"  your 
talents  can  better^  if  you  please,  serve  Qod,  than  by  duvilling 
with  or  without  reason. 


To  the  Rev.  and  Learned  Dm.  Jeremy  Taylor. 

Sir  ;  What  you  mean  by  my  being  very  much  troubled  at 
m  passage  in  your  ''  Further  Explication  of  Original  Sin/* 
I  know  not ;  indeed,  I  expressed  unto  Mr.  T.  C.  my  dislike 
of  it,  and  charged  it  with  nonsense  and  blasphemy :  and  this 
cliarge  I  have  proved ;  and  now  shall  briefly  vindicate  the 
proof  of  it,  froni  your  reply,  in  this  my  rejoinder.  You  tell 
me,  that  your  work  in  that  very  place  is  to  prove  that  no  an 
is  or  can  be  natural.  Now,  I  cannot  find  any  thing  sounding 
that  way  within  forty  lines  of  these  words ;  and  that  it  was 
my  duty  to  look  further  for  the  coherence  of  them,  I  confess, 
i  knew  not.  Another  great  mistake  also,  it  seems,  I  have 
*  committed ;  in  that  I  have  not  so  high  thoughts  of  you  as  to 
think  it  impossible^  or  very  unlikely,  that  you  should  be  so 
incautious  as  to  drop  any  contradiction  unto  your  main 
intention :  and  this  is  an  error  that  I  can  hardly  shake  off  as 
yet ;  but  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  have  as 
reverend  an  opinion  of  you  as  I  possibly  can ;  only,  I  shall 
never  exempt  you  from  a  possibility  of  erring ;  never  think 
that  you  sit  upon  a  chair  made  of  Irish  timber,  that  cannot 
endure  a  venomous  spider  to  hang  his  web  thereon.  Lshafl, 
for  that  which  followeth,  insert  the  words  of  your  letter 
verbatim,  that  the  reader  may  the  better  compare  them  and 
my  answer  together, 

Dr.  Tayloe. — Now,  although  I  know  you  could  easily 
have  understood  what  I  did  wi  must  mean  there,  yet  be- 
cause you  are  pleased  not  to  dp  it,  I  shall  point  it  to  you. 

Jbanbs.—  I  wonder  why  you  should  think  it  so  edsy  a 
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matter  to  understand  your  meaning,  seeing  you,  who  are  the 
Buthor,  differ  from  yourself  in  assigning  what  it  is ;  for.  in  your 
letter  unto  Mr.  C.  you  apportioned  this  second  reason  solely 
unto  the  first  clause ;  **  That  every  man  is  inclined  to  evil, 
some  more,  some  less,  but  all  in  some  instances,  is  very 
true :"  and  here  in  your  letter  to  me,  you  apply  it  unto  the 
4second  clause :  '*  It  is  an  effect  or  condition  of  nature,  but 
no  sin  properly.''  Suppose  I  were  at  a  loss,  yet  you  have 
no  reason  to  blame  me  until  you  agree  with  yourself: 
I  have  no  spectacles  to  look  into  your  meaning,  but  your 
words ;  and  that  they  were  related  only  unto  one  proposition, 
as  a  reason  thereof, — and  yet  related  to  two  propositions,  as 
e  proof  of  each, — was  a  thing  that  I  could  never  possibly 
divine,  nor  cannot  yet  understand ;  and  herein,  I  am  afraid, 
yon  are  as  unable  to  teach  me  how  this  can  be,  as  I  am 
incapable  of  learning ;  but  if  you  can  teach  any  such  thing 
unto  me,  you  shall  find  me,  though  perhaps  not  an  apt,  yet 
a  willing  and  thankful  scholar.  But  to  deal  plainly  with  yoi;^ 
I  am  very  confident  that  your  words,  in  themselves,  hold 
forth  neither  of  those  senses  that  you  propound ;  and  if,  by 
dint  of  argument,  you  can  prove  either  of  them  from  your 
words,  you  shall  have  my  most  penitent  and  submissive 
confession  of  my  mistake,  and  shall  have  full  leave  to  pre- 
scribe me  as  public  and  shameful  a  satisfaction  as  you  can 
think  on ;  unto  which  I. do  promise  to  conform  myself.  But 
let  us  hear  how  you  point  out  your  meaning  to  me. 

Dr.  Taylor. — -Yet  because,  you  are  pleased  not  to 
<understand  what  I  did,  and  must  mean  there,  I  will  point  it 
.out  to  you :  to  be  inclined  to  evil  is  an.  effect  or  condition  of 
nature,  but  no  sin  properly,  viz.'  of  nature ;  for  that  is  the 
subject  of  the  question,  whether  inclination  unto  evil  be  an 
affect  of  nature,  or  an  inherent  principle  of  evil;  a  sin 
natural  and  necessary  ?  Now  that  it  is  not  this,  I  do  suppose 
that  reason,  which  you  so  misconstrued,  competent,  viz.  it  is 
not  a  natural  or  necessary  sin,  not  a  sin  of  our  nature,  because 
it  is  akK)idental  to  nature,  not  intrinsical,  not  essential. 

Jeanrs. — To  rescue  your  second  reason  from  that  which 
I  charge  it  with,  you  are  fain  to  make  an  additional  supply 
.unto  the  proposition;  unto  which,  you  say^  your  second 
reason  is  competent.    To  be  inclined  to. evil.  Sec  is  no  sin 
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properly^  no  natural  and  necessary  sin>  no  inherent  principle 
of  eril.  Now,  unto  this  addition  I  shall  apply  your  words 
that  you  have  concerning  Binius  and  Baronius  in  the  like 
ease ;  whether  it  may  be  allowed  you  by  any  license  less 
than  poetical,  let  critics  judge.  Surely,  sir,  if  the  most  of 
your  writings  be  thus  elliptical,  they  will  be  unintelligible 
nato  me  without  a  commentary,  and  if  you  must  be  indulged 
the  liberty  of  making  such  iuterpolations,  all  the  universities 
in  Christendom  are  no  match  to  dispute  with  you. 

But  to  insist  a  little  upon  the  examination  of  this  iuter- 
pohtion. 

1.  You  seem  to  make  equivalent  these  two  propositions: 
''  Indioation  to  evil  is  an  inherent  principle  of  evil  ;*'  '^  In^ 
dination  to  evil  is  a  sin  natural  and  necessary :"  but  I  am 
utterly  unsatisfied  touching  this  their  equivalency,  and  shall 
desire  you  to  clear  it  up  unto  me. 

Nay,  further,  I  very  much  question  the  truth  of  the  first 
]iroposition ;  ''  this  inclination  to  eviP  is  not  "  an  inherent 
principle  of  evil ;"  and  shall  entreat  you  to  inform  me,  whether 
you  deny  it  to  be  a  ^  principle  of  evil/  or  an  '  inherent  prin- 
ciple,' and  think  it  only  adherent,  circumstant,  or  the  like? 
But  I  believe  you  will  tell  me  of  some  ellipsis  in  your  words, 
that  I  ought  to  understand,  and  supply  something  to  make 
oat  your  sense :  what  it  is  I  will  not  venture  to  guess  at,  bnt 
leave  it  to  you  to  express  it  yourself. 

Secondly ;  The  conclusion  that  is  confirmed  by  your 
second  reason,  is  the  same  with  that  which  is  proved  by  your 
first  reason;  and  that  was,  that  inclination  to  evil  was  no 
sin,  without  the  additional  epithets  of  natural  and  necessaiy. 
It  is  no  sin,  say  you,  properly,  because  that  which  is  un- 
avoidable is  no  sin:  and,  indeed,  liie  unavoidablene^s  of  o«r 
inclination  to  evil  may  be  a  probable  argument  that  it  is  no 
sin,  and  require  an  answer;  but  no  competent  reason  at  all 
to  prove  it  not  to  be  natural  and  necessary :  but  seeing  yoB 
say,  it  must  be.  your  meaning. that  these  epithets  should  iM 
interposed,  we  will  for  once  suppose  it,  for  dtspntation'  saktv 
and  see  whether  we  cto  understand,  by  any^  means^  what 
you  would  have. 

1.  You  say  your  meaning  in  your  oondusion  is,  diat 
^  iDfetination'toevil  is  no  sin/'  visk  of  nature,  which  I  shril 
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coMider  anon^  when  I  shall  come  to  examine  that  subtilty 
of  yonrs,  ''  That  sin  is  not  so  much  as  subjected  in  our 
common  nature/' 

2.  Let  us  inquire  what  yon  mean  by  '  natural'  and 

*  necessary.' 

1.  What  you  mean  by  *  natural/  There  be  divers  signi« 
fications  of  the  word  natural,  which  are  impertinent  to  our 
present  discourse,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  omit  them.  I 
suppose  tiiat  you  take  natural  either  for  that  which  is  so 
termed,  in  regard  of  connexion  with  our  nature,  or  else  in 
respect  of  physical  and  necessary  resultancy  from  our  nature. 

If  you  take  it  for  that  which  is  so  termed,  in  regard  of 
connexion  with  our  nature,  which  is  coeval  with  our  nature^ 
derived  unto  us  in  the  nativity  and  conception  of  our  nature, 
then  your  second  reason  is  tautological,  a  most  pitiful  and 
miserable  begging  of  the  question ;  for  you  tell  us  afterward^ 
that  by  '  essential'  you  mean  that  which  is  not  after  our 
nature,  but  together  with  it  in  real  being ;  and  then  there 
will  be  no  more  difference  betwixt  esisential  and  natural,  in 
this  acceptation  of  it,  than  there  is  betwixt  '  ensis'  and 

*  gladius/  and  so  your  argument  explained  vrill  stand  thus : . 

Indination  to  evil  is  not  connexed  with  our  nature,  be- 
cause it  is  not  connexed  with  our  nature;  it  m  not  ooevid 
with  our  nature,  derived  unto  us  in  the  conception  and 
nativity  of  our  nature,  because  it  is  after  our  nature^  and 
n6t  together  with  it  in  real  being. 

2.  If  you  take  natural,  in  regard  of  necessary  resultanoy 
from  our  nature,  then  your  argument  is  impertinent,  and 
coneems  not  those  whom  you  oppose ;  for  they  deny,  as 
well  as  you,  that  tjaelination  unto  evil  is  natural  in  such  a 
MBSe:  let  two  speak  for  alL 

First ;  Bishop  Davenant,  in  his  '  Determmations,'  whera 
\m  determination  of  the  sixteenth  question  is,  ^*  Pronitas  ad 
SiikHnnon  fluit  ex  principiis  naturse  integrsB." 

Hie  second  is  Dr.  Baro,  in  his  *  Metaphysics,'  page  255, 
'*  Tbe^logi  nostri  asserunt,  concupiscentiam  nuUo  modo  esse 
quid  necessario  consequens  naturam  humanam  in  se  specta«4 
tarn;  et  ideo  dicunt  eam  esse  quid  superadditum,  et  ad- 
veiatitium,  in  animo  hominis  existens  post  lapsum." 

But,  perhaps,  you  may  pitch  upon  some  other  acceptation 
of  natural ;  if-  you  do,  I  shall  beseech  you  not  to  chide  me. 
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but  to  ciertify  my  mistake  by  explication  of  your  meaning; 
for  I  have  done  my  best  to  bolt  it  out,  and  must  needs  prtH 
fess,  that  I  cannot  guess  at  any  other  signification  of  natural, 
Which  you  can,  here  in  this  place,  with  any  probability, 
pretend  unto :  but  if  you  can  acquaint  me  with  any  other, 
when  I  know  it  I  shall  be  ready  to  examine  it. 

But  to  proceed  unto  the  next  epithet,  *'  necessary.'' 
When  you  said,  that  an  inclination  to  evil  was  not  properly 
a  sin,  your  meaning  was,  you  say,  that  it  was  not  a  neces- 
sary sin. 

But  then  I  desire  to  know  how  your  first  reason  will  be 
suited  unto  this  conclusion,  for  your  first  reason  stands 
thus,  *  because  that  which  is  unavoidable,  is  not  sin  ;'  and  I 
would  entreat  you  also  to  inform  us,  what  is  the  difference 
here  betwixt  necessary  and  unavoidable ;  for  if  there  be  no 
difference,  I  shall  shrewdly  suspect  your  arguments  sick  of 
that  infirmity  called  **  petitio  principii." 

But  perhaps  we  must  here  make  the  like  supply,  and 
understand  you  thus,  'because  that  which  is  unavoidable;'  is 
not  a  necessary  sin ;'  if  so,  your  argument,  reduced  unto 
form,  will  run  thus :        '•^ 

Nothing  that  is  unavoidable,  can  be  a  necessary  sin :  but 
an  inclination  to  evil  is  unavoidable ;  therefore  it  is  not  a 
necessary  sin. 

i  Ui^to  your  major  I  say,  that  though  unavoidableness,  in 
one  sense,  may  carry  a  repugnancy  unto  sin,  yet  not  to 
necessary;  it  may  prove  a  thing  not  to  be  a  sin,  but  it 
maked  nothing  against  its  being  necessary;  for  that  which 
is  unavoidable,  may  be,  and  is  necessary;  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  necessary  was  never  in  your  first  thoughts, 
but  put  in,  to  secure  your  second  reason  firom  mine  pbjeo- 
tions  against  it. 

.  .  .However,  yet  I  shall  heire  propound  and  apply  a  distinc- 
tion of  necessary  usual  among  your  antagonists:  a  thiiig^, 
siay  they,  may  be  said  to  be  necessary,  in  regard  of  either 
primitive  and. created,  or  consequent  and  contracted; nectfi- 
sity. 

.  .if  you  speak  of  that,  which  is  necessary  with  that  neoes^ 
sity,  which  is  primitive  and  created,  then  indeed  I'gipit 

« 

^  Dr.  Edw.  Reynolck'ft  Three  Treatiict,p.  909. 
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your  conclusion  true,  and  your  second  reason  competent 
unto  it :  inclination  unto  evil  is  not  a  necessary  sin,  in  reg^d 
of  a  primitive  and  created  necessity. 

But  now  this  were  utterly  besides  the  main  of  your 
intention ;  for  here  you  would  fight  with  nothing  but  your 
own  shadow,  because  your  adversaries  do  not  avouch  such  a 
necessity  in  our  inclination  to  evil,  but  defy  and  abhor  it 
more  than  yourself;  and  you  cannot  affix  any  such  thing 
unto  them,  unless  you  grossly  calumniate  them. 

If  you  speak  of  that  which  is  necessary,  with  a  conse- 
quent and  contracted  necessity, —  then  your  conclusion  is 
ftdse,  and  your  second  reason  no  confirmation  thereof;  if  it 
be  put  into  form,  it  will  make  up  two  syllogisms. 

ThejirU  syllogUm. — Nothing  that  is  accidental,  can  be  a 
sin  necessary,  with  a  consequent  and  contracted  necessity. 

But  our  inclination  to  evil  is  accidental. 

Therefore  it  is  not  a  necessary  sin  in  respect  of  a  conse- 
quent and  contracted  necessity. 

.  The  second  syllogism. —  Every  thing  that  is  necessary  in 
respect  of  a  consequent  and  contracted  necessity,  is  intriur 
Bical  and  essential. 

But  inclination  to  evil  is  not  intrinsical  and  essential. 

Therefore  it  is  not  necessary,  in  regard  of  a  consequent 
and  contracted  necessity. 

The  major  in  both  syllogisms  is  evidently  false,  as  will 
af^ear  when  you  attempt  the  proof  of  them ;  and  I  am  very 
confident  you  never  will  own  them,  if  you  can,  any  other 
way,  shift  off  my  objections. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  a  strange  paradox  of  yours, 
which  I  understand  not.  I  shall  propound  it,  and  briefly 
.consider  it. 

Dr.  Taylor. — If  it  be  in  our  nature,  it  must  be  naturally 
inseparable ;  it  must  be  at  first,  it  must  be  in  all  persons,  that 
have  our  nature. 
••  Jeanes.  —  I  shall  not  peremptorily  charge  this  proposi- 
tion with  falsehood,  until  I  know  how  you  explicate  it,  and 
yet  I  will  tell  you  what  reason  I  have  to  suspect  it  to  be 
Tery  false ;  divers  accidents  are  in  our  nature,  properly  and 
strictly  inherent  in  our  nature,  which  yet  are  naturally 
separable  from  our  natui^,  which  were  not  at  first,  which  are 
,not  now  in  all  persons  that  have  our  nature :  I  might  instance 

^      YOL.  I.  B 
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fai  several  acquired  habits,  and  immanent  acts  of  the  rational 
sou),  which  are  neither  adequate  unto,  nor  coeval  with,  nor 
naturally  inseparable  from,  it. 

But  I  look  for  some  strange  ellipsis ;  a  rhetorical  scheme*, 
it  seems,  you  are  much  delighted  with ;  but  if  you  use  it  too 
often,  it  will  prove  rather  a  weed  than  a  flower  in  your 
rtietoric.  You  expect,  it  seems,  I  should  pay  such  reverence 
vnto  your  writings,  as  great  critics  do  unto  the  ancients,  in 
whose  words,  when  they  cannot  make  sense,  they  suppose 
some  chasma  to  All  up,  with  which  they  torture  their  brains; 
but  I  have  something  else  to  do  than  to  trouble  myself  with 
divinations  at  your  meaning:  when  you  vouchsafe  to  ac<> 
quaint  us  what  it  is,  I  shall  then  examine  it. 

But  having  seen  how  ill  you  have  sped  in  new  shaping 
your  conclusion,  let  us  see  next  whether  your  success  b^ 
better  in  the  qualification  of  your  second  reason  for  it. 

Dr.  Taylor. —  And  this  is  my  meaning;  and  that  you 
may  not  be  troubled  at  the  word  essential,  I  mean  it  not  in 
the  strict  physical,  but  in  the  moral,  sense, — that  which  is  not 
after  our  nature,  but  together  with  it  in  real  being,  and 
explicate  it  by  extrinsical ;  and  I  oppose  it  to  '  accidental*  in 
this  reason,  and  to  ^  superinduced'  in  the  next. 

Jeanes. —  But,  first :  Pray  who  could  tell  that  you  thus 
meant  it,  until  you  now  tell  me  ?  is  this  a  usual  and  received 
sense  of  the  word  ?  and  if  it  be,  direct  me  unto  those  moral 
philosophers  and  divines  that  thus  take  it ;  if  it  be  not,  ny 
ignorance  of  it  is  "  puree  negationis,"  not  ''  pravae  disposi* 
tionis,''  not  privative  and  blamable:  '*  Analogum  per  se 
positum  Stat  pro  famosiori  analogato;^  and,  therefore,  I 
appeal  unto  your  own  ingenuity,  whether  I  have  injured  you 
by  supposing  that  you  took  '  essential'  in  the  accustosMi 
acceptation  thereof. 

2.  I  shall  beseech  you  to  set  down  the  difierence  that 
you  make  betwixt  '  natural'  in  your  conclusion,  and  'es- 
sential' in  your  second  reason  for  it;  and  when  you  hafe 
done  this,  I  am  very  confident  to  make  it  appear,  that  yoidr 
argument  is  either  a  mere  tautology,  or  an  utter  impeitH 
nency ;  but  of  this  before. 

Next  you  refer  me  unto  your  former  letter  unto  Mr.  C. 

Dr.  Taylor. —  Sir,  I  did  give  an  account  unto  Mr.  C^ 
in  a  letter  to  him,  which  I  know  was  sufficieut,  and  f |»  Ohmf' 
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Jbahbs.-— The  vanity  of  tbia brag  you  will  soon  acknow- 
lisdge,  when  you  shall  compare  that  letter  with  this  unto  me ; 
for.  in  thifi  you  apply  the  second  reason  unto  the  latter  clause 
as-a  congruent  proof,  it  **  is  an  effect  or  condition  of  nature* 
but  no  sin  properly :"  and  this  you  point  out  to  be  your 
meanings  and  say,  '^  that  I  could  easily  have  understood  it :'' 
but  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  C.  you  aver,  that  this  second 
reason  is  applicable  only  unto  the  first  clause ;  ''  That  every 
man  is  inclined  to  evil,  some  more^  some  less/'  &c.,  and  not 
at  all  unto  the  second ;  nay,  that  it  is  not  applicable  unto  it, 
without  a  mistake  of  not  only  the  second,  but  the  four  other 
reasons  also ;  and  of  this,  too,  you  say  that  it  must  be  your 
meaning,  and  that  it  is  clear  enough,  and  easy  in  the  exr 
presston;  and  you  wonder  that  Mr.  Jeanes,  if  he  be  the  mao 
that  he  would  be  thought,  could  mistake  it.     Here  you  pro- 
pound inconsistent  and  contrary  meanings ;  and  it  seems  you 
intend  to  tie  me  unto  such  hard  meat,  as  that  I  must  find  out 
each  to  be  your  meaning ;  but  this  is  a  task,  that  my  under-<, 
standing,  cannot  perform,  and,  therefore,  I   shall  beg  as« 
•istance  from  the  light  and  learning  of  yours :  and  until  you 
afford  this,  I  shall  offer  unto  your  consideration  this  commoa 
rule  in  logic,  '  That  contrary  propositions  cannot  be  both 
true,  but  one  of  them  must  needs  be  false :'  but  these  two 
propositions,  tins  second  reason  is  referred  imto  the  second 
clause,  as  a  competent  proof,— <  and  this  second  reason  is  not 
referred  unto  the  second  clause, — are  contrary  propositions^ 
the  opposition  betwixt  singular  propositions  beingi  as  Scheib- 
ler  well  showeth^  most  aptly  reducible  unto  contrariety; 
and  yet  both  these  propositions  are  yours, —  the  first,  in  this 
kCter* — the  latter^  in  your  former  letter ;  and,  therefore,  one^ 
of  them  must  needs  be  false.    You  are  not  then  so  much 
•Im  CtAov;,  *'  extra  teli  jactum,''  out  of  gun-shot,  but  that  my 
poor  trifling  logic  is  able  to  reach  you :  if  you  should  deny 
the  matter  of  fact,  that  both  these  propositions  are  yours, 
yoQjr  letters  will  convince  you  of  untruth,  and  I  shall  need 
no  more  than  to  transcribe  your  own  words :  the  first  pror 
poeition  you  have  in  these  words  of  this  letter,  ^*  To  be 
inclined  to  evil  is  an  effect  or  condition  of  nature^  but  no  sin 
prc^rly,  viz.  of  nature,  8cc.  a  sin  natural  and  necessary ; 

^  I)e  Prop^  cap,  xi.  nvm.  18. 
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now  that  it  19  not  this,  I  do  suppose  that  reason,  which  you 
so  misconstraed,  is  competent/'  Sec.  The  second,  in  several 
(mssages  of  your  former  letter :  ''  As  for  the  other  claoae,  it 
is  an  effect  or  condition  of  nature,"  but  no  sin  properly,—' 
that  was  the  less  principal  part  of  the  proposition,  and  to  it 
only  the  first  reason  was  apportioned ;  and  again  afterward, 
none  of  the  other  reasons,  the  first  only  excepted,  relate  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  proposition.  But  let  us  hear  your 
reason  for  the  sufficiency  of  your  letter  unto  Mr.  C. 

Dr.  Taylor. —  For  "  cujus  est  loqui,  ejus  est  inter- 
prctari.*' 

Jeanes.  —  I  shall  willingly  grant  you  all  fair  liberty  of 
interpreting  yourself,  so  you  do  it  logically  and  rationally;' 
but  that  which  you  expect,  is  rather  a  licentiousness  than  a 
true  liberty  of  interpretation.  ' 

First;  You  would  have  a  license  of  transportation,  to 
carry  your  words  where  you  please ;  you  would  have  the 
second  reason  placed  betwixt  the  two  propositions,  and' 
before  the  first  reason ;  thus  in  your  letter  to  Mr.  C. 

Next ;  You  usurp  the  license  of  interposition,  to  put  in 
what  you  please ;  as  when  in  this  letter  you  add  the  epithets^ 
of*  natural'  and  '  necessary'  to  sin. 

And,  thirdly ;  You  take  up  a  strange  license  in  exposi- 
tion of  your  terms  ;  for  if  you  cannot  justify  what  you  say, 
if  such  a  term  in  your  words  be  taken  in  the  common  and 
usual  sense :  then  you  impose  upon  me  an  unusual,  that  I 
say  not  a  new  and  unheard-of  signification  thereof.  Thus 
you  deal  witli  the  word  '  essential.* 

And,  lastly ;  You  assume  a  license  of  contradiction,  to' 
contradict  yourself,  to  say  and  unsay;  one  while  to  make 
this  your  meaning,  and  another  time  to  make  that  wbidr 
is  contrary,  your  meaning;  and  you  think  that  I  mil  ob^ 
liged  to  lake  these  contrary  meanings  to  be  both  your 
meanings.  ' 

Surely,  sir,  if  you  can  get  a  patent  for  these  four  licenses, 
you  will,  for  matter  of  disputation,  be  shot-free  and  invidiM<» 
rable ;  your  opponents  may  throw  their  caps  at  you,  but  not 
an  argument  of  theirs  can  touch  you.  - ' 

•  Dr.  Taylor. — I  told  you  perfectly  what  is  my  meeningt 
it  is  very  plain  by  the  whole  design  of  that,  that  it  must  be 
my  meaning;  it  is  Ttlso  clear  enough,  and  very  plain,  and 
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very  easy  in  the  expregsion ;  wid,  therefore^  I  now  appeal  to 
your  ingenuity,  whether  you  ought  to  have  made  such 
tn^edies  with  that^  which  common  sense  would  have  made 
plain  unto  you,  unless  you  had  received  a  prejudice. 

JsANEa.-— As  for  this  triumphant  appeal  which  you 
make  in  the  close  here  to  my  ingenuity,  I  need  say  nothing, 
but  refer  unto  the  premises;  only  I  cannot  but  give  one 
advertisement  unto  your  disciples,  that  you  sometimes  tri* 
umph  when  you  have  not  conquered. 

Db. Taylob. —  And  now,  sir,  to  your  two  syllogisms: 
be  pleased  to  the. subject  of  tb^  two  majors^  add  but  this 
ijualification, '  natural,'-^ancii  try  if  those  hprrid  cppsequents 
will  follow,  which  you  affijced  .to  your  own  f oivo/avpy, 

JsANES.-'— I  have  already  considered  with  how  little 
sobriety  you  have  added  this  qualification  of  '  natural,'  and, 
I  believe,  the  impartial  reader  will  conclude  with  me,  that 
you  have  foisted  it  in  upon  second  thoughts,  only  to  avoid 
those  horrid  consequents^  unto  which  your  words  in  them- 
selves are  liable. 

Db.  Taylob. —  But  I  shall,  for  this  once,  consider  the 
.particulars.  1.  You  charge  it  with  nonsense;  but,  with 
your  favour,  you  prove  it  most  pitifully :  your  reason  is,  that 
ta  say  *  essential'  is  predicated  of  ^  sin,'  in. either  of  the  two 
ways  **  dioendi  per  se,"  is  such  pitiful  and  prodigious  non*- 
sense,  that  you  think  it  not  worthy  of  any  serious  refuta- 
tion :  so  that  this  is  your  argument,  ^  To  say  that  sin  is 
essential,  is  prodigious  and  pitiful  nonsense ;  therefore,  it  is 
prodigious  and  pitiful  nonsense.' 

Surely  a  good  argument;  or  thus,  that  which  is  such 
nonsense  that  you  think  not  worthy  of  refutation,  is  certainly 
nonsense  :  but  to :  say  that  sin  is  essential  is  such  nonsense 
that  you  think  not  worthy  of  refutation,  therefore  it  is  non- 
sense. I  do  not  say  your  argument  is  nonsense,  but  I  am 
sure  it  is  no  argument,  unless  a  bold  affirmative  be  a  sui^ 
'ficient  proof  in  your  logic.  But  to  the  thing ;  that  sin  is 
euential  is  indeed  false  to  gay,  but  to  say  so  is  not  nonseoso. 
And  whereas  you  will  suppose  me  to  say  so,  you  aire  iin^ 
charitable,  and  something  unreasonable  in.  it ;  for  I  was  to 
prove,  that  inclination  to  sin  was  not  a  sin  of  our  nature,  as 
was  pretended,-— because  what  was  natural,  is  intrihsical'and 
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essentud:  as  docibility  to  a  mvB,  which  because  to  be  in* 
clined'to  sin  is  not,  therefore  it  is  not  a  sin,  viz.  of  nature. 

Jeanbs.— First;  Here  is  a  gross  and  egregious  fabifl* 
cation  of  ray  words,  and  that  without  any  advantage  to  jomt 
cause.  Your  reason  is,  say  you,  that  to  say — ^essential  is 
predicated  of  sin  in  either  of  Uie  two  ways,  '^  dicendi  per  se/' 
is  such  pitiful  and  prodigious  nonsense,  that  you  think  it 
not  worthy  of  any  serious  refutation. — Whether  these  woida 
be  justifiable  or  no,  I  need  not  inquire ;  for  there  are  no  such 
words  in  my  paper;  neither  can  you,  with  all  your  wit  and 
learning,  infer  any  such  matter  therefrom. 

Secondly ;  To  make  sport  for  your  followers,  you  mis* 
represent  my  argument,  and  first  clap  it  into  a  single  enlby* 
meme,  and  then  into  one  syllogism,  both  of  your  own 
forging ;  in  both  which  you  leave  out  two  mediums  that  are 
in  my  argument,  which,  reduced  unto  form,  will  make  up 
two  syUogisms.  To  convince  you  of  this  unfair,  injurious, 
and  disingenuous  dealing,  I  shall  insert  my  words  at  large. 
'*  To  say  (as  the  Doctor  doth  by  consequence)  that  sin  is 
essential  to  the  nature  of  man,  is  an  assertion  guilty  of  non- 
aense  ^  a  thing  may  be  said  to  be  essential  to  another,  *  k 
priori,'  and  then  it  is  predicated  of  it '  in  primo  modo  dicendi 
per  se ;'  or  else  ^  k  posteriori,'  and  then  it  is  predicated  of  it 
'  in  secundo  modo  dicendi  per  se.'  And  to  say  that  sin  is 
eidier  of  these  ways  essential  to  the  nature  of  man,  is  sodi 
pitiful  and  prodigious  nonsense,  as  that  I  cannot  think  it 
worthy  of  any  serious  refutation." 

The  learned  reader  will  soon  perceive  how  littte  ftHi^yig^ 
your  enthymeme  and  syllogism  have  with  my  argument ;  and 
to  him  I  appeal,  to  judge  of  the  unworthy  and  unschohriy 
injury  that  you  have  herein  done  me;  but  yet,  for  the 
-eterml  stopping  of  your  mouth,  I  shall  analyze  this  mj 
argument.  My  conclusion  was,  that  to  say  (aa  you  do  by 
consequence)  that  sin  is  essential  imto  the  nature  of  bub, 
is  an  assertion  guilty  of  nonsense ;  this  I  prove  firom  a  di#> 
4ribQtion  of  essential ;  whatsoever  is  essential  is  such,  eithsr 
'  k  priori,'  or  '  il  posteriori.' 

But  to  aay  that  sin  is  essential,  either  '  k  priod'  or  'ii 
posteriori,'  is  nonsense. 

Therefore,  to  say  that  sin  is  essential  tOHBan,  is  noi 
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This  syllogism  is  grounded  tgpon  &  known  and  receWed 
maxim, '  Negatis  cnnctis  partibus  subjectis  totius  universalis 
de  aliquo  subjecto.  negatur  ipsum  totum  universale ;  negatis 
cnnctis  membris  dividentibus,  negatur  ipsum  divisum/ 
'  The  major,  I  presumed,  none  would  deny ;  and  as  for  the 
minor,  that  I  proved  from  a  description  of  both  ways  of 
being  essential. 

That  which  is  essential  to  a  thing, '  k  priori/  is  predicate^ 
of  it  in  ^  primo  modo  dicendi  per  se ;'  that  which  is  essential 
to  a  thing,  'a  posteriori,'  is  predicated  of  it  in  'secundo 
modo  dicendi  per  se.' 

Now  to  say  that  sin  is  predicated  of  man,  is  either '  primo,* 
or  *  secundo  modo  dicepdi  per  se,*  is  nonsense :  therefore,  to 
say  that  sin  is  essential  to  man,  either  '  k  priori,'  ot*  k  pos*| 
teriori,'  is  nonsense. 

The  major  I  thought  undeniable,  and  as  for  the  minor, 
here  indeed  I  stopped  too  in  the  proof  thereof,  as  thinking 
all  further  proof  of  it  needless ;  because  I  took  it,  and  sUU 
do  take  it  to  be, '  propositio  per  se  nota,'  which  needs  no 
proof,  but  a  bare  explication  of  its  terms ;  '  propositio  per  se 
npta  dicitur,  qusB  non  est  nota  per  aliud,'  as  Lychetus ;  '  quo 
8018  tantum  terminis  cognoscibilis,'  as  Collegium  Coninbrir 
cense  gather  out  of  Aristotle  {  *  quaB  tales  terminos  habet^ 
lit  ii  rect^  intellecti  possint  causare  evidentem  notitiam 
totius  propositionis  sine  addito;  omnis  propositio  hactenus 
est  per  se  nota,  ad  quam  evidenter  cognoscendam  intellectus 
non  postulat  aliquod  medium,  sed  solum  terminorum  pene« 
liatione  contentus  est ;'  so  Scheibler. 

Now,  for  the  terms  of  the  minor  proposition :  I  presumed, 
that  all  explication  of  them  was  needless  unto  a  scholar  of 
00  great  a  repute  as  Dr.  Taylor :  and,  therefore,  without  more 
ftdo,  I  inferred,  that  to  say  that  sin  is  either  of  these  ways 
essential,  either '  k  priori,'  or  '  k  posteriori,'  is  such  pitiful  and 
prodigious  nonsense,  as  that  I  could  not  think  it  worthy  of 
any  serious  refutation.  And  now,  sir,  I  shall  entreat  you  to 
review  my  argument,  being  thus  truly  analyzed,  and  I  shall 
appeal  unto  your  conscience,  when  you  are  next  upon  you^ 
knees  before  God,  whether  you  have  not  deeply  wronged  me, 
to  represent  my  argument  thus  defectively  (that  I  say  not 
fi^lsely)^  on  purpose,  I  am  afraid,  to  render  it  and  me  ridicu- 
JpuSf    ^upjpose  any  man  should  be  so  absurdi  as  to  say^^  that 
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ft  stone  is  animal;  and  I  to  reitite  him  should  thus  vrgae, 
^  Omne  animal  est  aut  homo/  who  is  endued  with  reason,  as 
well  as  sense ;  or  *  brutum/  which  is  endued  with  sense,  but 
not  with  reason ;  but  to  say  that  a  stone  is  either  *  homo/  or 
'  brutum,'  is  such  pitiful  and  prodigious  nonsense,  as  that  I 
cannot  think  it  worthy  of  any  serious  refutation.  Now  he 
that  shall  say,  this  is  no  argument,  but  only  a  bold  af&rmatiye, 
^-^will  go  a  degree  beyond  boldness  ;  for  it  is  plain,  that  here 
Bfe  couched  and  implied  two  mediums.  First,  a  distribution 
of 'animal  in  hominem  et  brutum:'  next,  a  description  of 
each  member  of  the  distribution,  and  my  argument  is  exactly 
paralleled  unto  this.  But,  sir,  though  I  thought,  that,  before 
you,  I  might  have  spared  my  labour  to  prove,  that  it  is  non- 
sense to  say  that  is  essential  unto  man,  either  '  h  priori,'  or 
'  h  posteriori  /  that  it  is  predicated  of  man,  either  '  in  primo/ 
or '  secundo  modo  dicendi  per  se  /  yet,  because  you  seem  to 
blame  mine  omission  of  such  proof,  I  shall  now  give  you 
herein,  I  hope,  sufficient  satisfaction. 

First,  To  say  that  that  which  is  privative  is  positive,  is 
nonsense :  but  to  say  that  sin  is  essential  unto  man,  either '  k 
priori,'  or  *  h  posteriori/  is  to  say,  that  that  which  is  privative 
is  positive :  for  the  essentials  of  man  are  positive,  and  the 
formality  of  sin  is  a  privation. 

Therefore,  to  say  that  sin  is  essential  unto  man,  either  *i 
priori/  or  *  k  posteriori,'  is  nonsense. 

Secondly,  To  say,  that  that  which  is  predicated  of  man 
'  per  accidens,'  is  predicated  of  man  *  in  primo,'  or  *  secundo 
modo  dicendi  per  se/  is  nonsense, — because '  preedicatio  per 
se  et  per  accidens/  are  opposite  ways  of  predication. 

But  to  say  that  sin  is  predicated  of  man  ^  in  primo,'  or 
*  secundo  modo  dicendi  per  se,'  is  to  say,  that  that  which  is 
predicated  of  man  '  per  accidens,'  is  predicated  of  man  *  per 
se  /  for  that  sin  is  predicated  of  man,  *  per  accidens,'  will  be 
questioned  by  none,  who  know  what '  primus  modus  dicendi 
per  accidens '  is* 

Therefore,  to  say  that  sin  is  predicated  of  man  *  in  prime/ 
or  '  secundo  modo  dicendi  per  se,'  is  nonsense. . 

Thirdly,  To  say,  that  that  which  is  predicated  contingently 
pf  ^lah,  is  predicated  necessarily  of  him,  is  nohsense. 

But  to  say,  that  sin  is  predicated- of  man  *in  primo/  or 
'  secundo  modo  dicendi  per  se/  is  to  say,  that  that  which  is 
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jfiredicaied  of  man  contingently,  is  predicated  of  him  neces- 
iatiijffoT  sin  is  predicated  of  man  contingently,  because 
man  and  sin  cohere  contingently ;  man  might  not  have  been 
a  sinner,  and  when  he  shall  not  be  a  sinner,  he  will  still  be  a 
man ;  and  then  naff  auro, '  per  se  est  gradus  necessitatis/ 

Therefore,  to  say  that  sin  is  predicated  of  man  *  in  primo/ 
or '  seeundo  modo  dicendi  per  se/  is  nonsense. 

If  these  arguments  satisfy  you  not,  you  may  command 
more  of  me  when  you  please,  as  also  any  further  enlargement 
of  these. 

Yea,  but  you  say, '  that  sin  is  essential,  is  false  to  say,  but 
to  say  so  is  not  nonsense.' 

To  this  I  answer,  that  however  it  may  be  sense  in  gram- 
mar, yet  it  is  nonsense  in  logic ;  because  it  is  a  contradiction ; 
toTjih  logic,  every  contradiction,  not  only  express,  but  that 
ako  which  is  virtual  and  implied,  is  nonsense,  a  bull, — as  we 
vsnally  speak :  thus  it  is  nonsense  to  say,  that '  lignum  est 
ferreum ;'  that  a  spirit  is  corporeal ;  that  a  body  is  bodyless, 
l¥ithout  quantity  or  extension ;  that  an  accident  subsists ;  or 
that  a  substance  properly  inhereth. 

•  Now  my  three  arguments  above  irrefragably  prove,  that 
to'say  that  sin  is  essential  to  man,  is  a  contradiction ;  for  it 
is  in  effect  as  much  as  to  say,  that  that  which  is  privative,  is 
positive ;  that  that  which  is  predicated  of  man '  per  accidens,* 
is  predicated  of  him  '  per  se  ;*  that  that  which  is  predicated 
of  man  contingently,  is  predicated  of  man  necessarily ;  and 
:these  are  gross  and  palpable  contradictions,  and,  therefore, 
not  only  false,  but  most  pitifuLand  prodigious  nonsense. 

You  accuse  me  of  uncharitableness  and  unreasonableness, 
in  supposing  that  you  say,  that  sin  is  essential  unto  man ; 
Init  from  this  accusation  I  have  sufficiently  vindicated  myself, 
hy  beating  you  from  all  your  miserable  shifts ;  and  unto  what 
i  have  said  herein,  I  shall  refer  both  yourself  and  the 
reader. 

Dr.  Taylor.^— In  the  next  place,  you  charge  me  tbis 
with  blasphemy  :  if  I  had  said  or  meant  what  you  pretended, 
-you  had  reason ;  but  then,  I  pray,  consider  how  your  charge 
iwill  return  really  upon  yourself;  for  if  it  be  blasphemy  to 
affirm  God  to  be  the  author  of  sin,  then  what  I  derived  from 
Adam,  is  no  sin ;  for  that  Adam's  sin  should  descend  upon 
me,  I  demand  who  was  the  author  of  that?     If  you  please. 
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you  may  take  time  to  consider  it;  bat^  in  tbe  interim,  if  yoa 
be  pleased  to  read  a  little  discourse  of  mine,  called '  Deng 
Justificatus,'  you  shall  find  my  question  not  to  be  answered 
by  you,  if  you  have  any  regard  to  tlie  authority  or  to  the 
reason  of  Mr.  Calvin,  Dr.  Twisse,  and  some  other  of  the 
bigots  of  your  party. 

j£ANEs. — 1.  Ilere  you  tempt  nie  to  a  digression;  and 
you  may,  with  as  good  reason,  call  upon  me  to  answer  all 
the  reproaches  that  Bellarmine,  in  this  particular,  throweth 
upon  the  protestant  churches,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Viembers  thereof,  as  propound  this  question  unto  me. 

2.  However,  yet  I  briefly  answer  to  it,  that  Adam  was  tha 
anthor  of  the  descent  of  his  sin  upon  me,  not  God ;  for  to  be 
the  author  of  sin  is  to  be  a  deficient  culpable  cause  thereof, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  be  defective  in  a  cul- 
pable  manner ;  and  that  our  doctrine  of  original  sin  makelh 
bim  to  be  such,  you  may  boldly  affirm,  but  can  neve^ 
prove. 

3.  Bishop  Davenant,  in  the  doctrine  of  original  sii^is  on^ 
of  our  party,  and  he  speaks  that  which  will  abundantly  satisij 
your  demands,  in  his  Animadversions  upon  Hord  ^  '  It  was 
not/  says  he,  '  God's  absolute  decree  of  pretention,  ba| 
Adam's  voluntary  act  of  rebellion,  which  brought  sin,  an4 
the  guilt  of  sin,  upon  himself  and  all  his  posterity,  Oo4 
having  justly  decreed  that  Adam's  children  should  participate 
with  him  in  his  state  of  righteousness,  did  as  justly  de^r^ 
that  they  should  also  participate  in  the  state  of  sin.' 

'  If  this  author  deny  the  propagation  of  sin  from  Adam,  hf 
must  acknowledge  himself  a  Pelagian,  &c.'  '  His  whole,  dis- 
course concerning  original  sin,  and  the  propagating  thereof 
imto  all  mankind,  is  erroneous,  in  that  he  fsdsely  presumed^ 
that  the  divine  decree  must  needs  be  effective  or  causatiTe  of 
all  the  events  decreed ;  whereas  if  the  events  be  actions 
sinful,  God's  decrees  are  permissive,  and  ordinative,  n^t 
decrees  of  causing,  much  less  necessitating  such  evil  actions; 
as  hath  been  often  told  him.' 

w 

4.  I  have  seen  your  little  discourse,  called  '  Deus  Jvstifr- 
catus,'  and  must  say  of  it  as  Flonis  did  of  the  LiguxjfUHil: 
'  Major  aUquanto  labor  erat  invenire  quam  vinasra.'    Thf 
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of  it  is  80  rank,  «•  tbsl  it  will  be  a  Tery  iiAAl  mftUfct 
to  find  otit  the  logic  and  reaioft  that  is  in  it. 

If  yon  please  to  pnt  yoar  arguments  into  fbrm,  yon  t(beii 
may  oommand  me  to  consider  tbem ;  b«t  otberwiae,  I  shall 
be  very  loth  to  adrenture  upon  any  thiag  of  youra;  for  I 
'find,  by  this  present  debate,  about  two  or  tiiree  fin^»  that  I 
Am  noty  w£Uioiit  great  difficntty,  search  oat  what  is  fovet 
meaning. 

fi.  I  wonder  why  yon  say^  Aat  by  thia  disoontae  I  afaali 
find  your  question  not  to  be  answered  by  me ;  why,  prtif,  sir, 
ixmld  I  answer  it  before  yon  propounded  it?  But  your 
meaning  is,  I  suppose,  that  I  shidl  find,  that  your  question 
cannot  be  answered  by  me :  but  .the  event  will  try  that. 

6.  That  which  you  mean  in  Mr.  Calvin  and  Dr.  Twisae^ 
are,  I  think,  those  places  which  yocn  quote,  p.  33  of  that  your 
discourse ;  and  then  unto  the  place  in  Calvin,  you  have  aa 
answer  in  Dr.  Twisse%  where  be  clears  it  from  the  crkaintif- 
tionof  Bellarmine  *  and  then  for  the  place  in  Dr.Twiase,yo« 
may  gather  an  answer  from  that  he  saith  unto  Mn  Hordf^ 
who  makes  tiie  like  dbjections  against  him  fironi  another 
place. 

7.  You  are  the  unmeetest  man  in  the  world  to  ppbrnid  ma 
widi  the  bigots  of  my  party ;  for  the  rigid  zealots  of  your 
party,  in  your  doctrine  of  originiJ  sin,  are  such  'whom  you 
may  be  ashamed  to  name.  Indeed,  in  this  point,  thek%  are 
TOiy  fiew  of  your  party,  save  the  Pelagians  of  old,  and  now 
the  worthy  divines  of  the  Racovian  den,  and  their  fi>lloww 
era,  unto  whom  the  best  and  the  most  learned  of  Protestants 
^iU  hardly  vouchsafe  the  name  of  Christians.  The  aiob- 
Irithop  of  Armagh  termed  them,  iii  a  sermon  of  bis  that  I  heard, 
'  a  company  of  baptized  Turks;'  and,  indeed,  Turks  asid 
infidels  can  hardly  be  greater  enemies  xmto  the  divine  person 
attd  iiature  of  Christ,  unto  his  offices  and  unto  his  great  and 
|^(»ions  work  of  redemption  and  satisfaction*  than  these 
wuetched  miscreants  are. 

Db.  Taylor. — Your  second  charge  of  blasphemy  is, 
that  my  reason  does,  by  implication,  involTeChrist ia  the^uilt 
of  sin, — because  whatsoever  is  essential, he  had;  but  tbed, 
if  you  remember,  that  I  say  not  that  sin  »  etsentiaV  wad  that 
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1  bring  the  reverse  of  this  verj  asgament  against  your  party 
mod  opinion,  in  some  of  my  late  discoarses, — you  hare  reason 
to  ihaJse  the  fire  out  of  your  own  bosom,  not  to  tell  me,  that  I 
tmm ;  for  if  inclination  to  sin  be  a  sin  naturally,  and  derived 
Arom  our  parents,  I  demand  whether  or  no  had  not  Christ  all 
liatural  desires  ?  If  he  had  not,  he  was  not  a  perfect  inan ;  if 
lie  had,  then  all  natural  desires  are  not  natural  sins ;  for  if 
you  say  they  be,  you  are  the  blasphemer  by  the  consequence 
of  your  affirmative,  not  I: — but  God  forbid  that  either  of  us 
should ! 

4  E A  N  E  s . — First,  Here  is  no  retortion  of  my  argument ;  for 
none  of  my  party  oc  opinion  hold,  that  inclination  unto  evil 
is  essential  unto  man.  Flaccius  Illyricus  maintains,  that 
original  sin  was  the  essence,  or  substance  of  the  soul ;  but  I 
nev^r  heard  that  his  followers  were  considerable ;  he  hath,  I 
am  sure^  both  papists  and  protestants,  Calvinists  and  Lor 
iberans,  for  his  opponents;  but,  perhaps,  you  confound 
liatural  with  essential,  and  make  them  all  one ;  if  you  do^ 
your  reason  will  be  nothing,  but  *  petitio  principii.' 

2.  I  beUeve  you  here  play  with  the  equivocation  of  the 
word  'natural,'  a  thing,  though  it  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
aophister,  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  theologue. 

Inclination  to  sin  may  be  to  be  said  natural,  either '  conr 
sequutiv^,'  or  *  connexiv^.' 

That  inclmation  to  evil  is  natural  *  consequutiv^,'  that  it 
flows,  and  results  physically  and  necessarily  from  our  nature, 
'I  flatly  deny :  and  if  you  can  direct  me  unto  any  place  in 
your  books,  where  you  prove  it  to  be  natural  in  this  sense,  I 
-ahall  take  it  into  consideration.  Indeed,  to  say  that  it  is  in 
•ibis  sense  natural,  is  to  throw  a  reproach  upon  Qod,  the 
author  of  nature. 

But  it  is  natural '  conneziv^ ;'  together  with  our  nature 
derived  unto  us  from  our  first  parents,  and  yet  not  in  Christ, 
who  had  not  his  nature  from  Adam  in  an  ordinary  way  of 
generation,  but  was  miraculously  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ohost,  and  sanctified  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  Mary. 

This  inclination  unto  evil  is  a  sinful  blemish  of  our  nature, 
because  it  is  a  cause  of  sin, '  et  qualis  causa  talis  est  efiectus.' 
•*  A  good  tree*,'*  saith  our  Saviour,  **  cannot  bring  forth  evil 
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fruit."  This  inclination  to  evil  bringeth  fortb  mtich  evil 
fruit,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  good,  and  consequently  it 
is  bad  and  sinful ;  and,  therefore,  could  not  be  in  Christ,  who, 
even  as  man^  was  the  most  Holy  One  of  God.  Indeed,  if 
Christ  had  wanted  any  propriety  of  man's  nature,  he  had  not 
then  been  a  perfect  man ;  but  that  inclination  to  evil  is  a  pro« 
priety  of  our  nature,  *  scilicet,  proprium  quarto  modo,'  yott 
are  never  able  to  make  good. 

But,  sir,  in  good  earnest,  do  you  think  that  Christ  was 
inclined  unto  evil  ?  if  you  do  not,  your  discourse  of  Christ 
is  impertinent;  if  you  do,  I  shall  conclude  your  opinion  to 
be  Uasphemous;  and  unto  it  shall  oppose  this  following 
argument. 

He  in  whom  dwelled  an  all-fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily ;  he  in  whom  dwelled  an  all-fulness  of  habitual  grace ; 
he  who  enjoyed  the  beatifical  vision, —  was  not,  could  not 
be,  inclined  unto  evil. 

But  in  Christ  dwelled  an  all-fulness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily ;  in  him  also  dwelled  an  all-fulness  of  habitual  and 
saiictifying  grace ;  he  enjoyed  the  beatfical  vision :  — 

Therefore,  he  was  not,  could  not  be,  inclined  unto  eviL'^ 
'  The  minor  will  not  be  denied  by  any  orthodox  divine, 
4Utid  we  may  say  the  same  of  the  major;  for  he  that  shall 
■ttink  that  the  grace  of  personal  union,  the  all-fulness-  of 
habitual  grace,  and  the  beatifical  vision,  are  not  sufficient  to 
exclude  from  Christ  dl  inclination  unto  evil,  will  render  both 
his  learning  and  religion  too  suspected. 

But,  to  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt,  take  this  following 
argument  for  confirmation  of  the  major:  there  could  not  be 
the  least  inclination  unto  evil  in  that  person,  in  whom  there 
was  an  utter  averseness  from  evil  'in  summo  gradu;'  for  of 
<)ontraries,  that  which  is  in  a  remiss  degree,  is  not  consistent 
^ith  the  other  in  the  highest  and  most  intense  degree;  but,  in 
that  person,  in  whom  there  was  an  all-fulness  of  the  Godhead, 
fin  •  scll-filness  of  habitual  grace,  and  the  beatifical  vision, 
there  was  an  utter  averseness  from  evil,  and  that '  in  summo 
gradfi;'  and,  therefore,  impossible  that  there  should  be  in 
him  an  inclination  to  evil,  in  the  least  degree.  t 

The  papists  extenuate  the  malignancy  of  concupiscence  as 
much  as  may  be,  affirming  that  in  the  regenerate  it  is  no  sin, 
and  that  it  had  been  in  Adam,  if  he  had  ibeen  created  in  his 
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pnte  ikttarab ;  yet  tbey  think  not  so  well  of  it  m  to  ascribe 
it  unto  Chrat. 

Indeed,  Darand  is  accused  for  speaking  somewhat  sospi* 
dottsly  this  way ;  but  he  is  contradicted  by  the  generality  of 
the  schoolmen  k;  who  hold  that  *  fomes  peocati/ concnpis- 
CfiBct,  was  neither  *  in  acta  {mnto/  nor '  secnndo/  in  Christ* 

1.  Ifot  '  in  acta  primo;'  and  for  this  they  allege  three 
reasons. 

(1.)  The  absolute  perfection  of  his  virtnes^and  all-iiilness 
of  grace. 

(2.)  The  perpetual  rigilancy  and  advertency  of  his  reason. 

(3.)  The  goyemment  of  his  human  nature  and  actions,  by 
his  divine  and  infinite  person. 

2.  Not '  in  actu  secuudo/  because  in  him,  the  very  first 
motions  unto  sin  would  have  been  voluntary,  and  con^ 
sequently  sinful. 

Unto  this  purpose  Becanus'  observetb,  ''that  the  first 
motions  of  concupiscence  may  be  said  to  be  voluntary  two 
manner  of  ways: 

1.  Antecedently;  when  one  willingly  admits  them  when 
he  may  avoid  them  : 

2.  Consequently;  when  one  yields  consent  unto  them 
after  they  are  crept  in.  In  the  former  way  or  manner^  they  had 
been  voluntary  in  Christ ;  because  Christ  could  have  avoided 
them,  by  reason  of  the  government  of  the  person  of  the 
word  ;  if  he  had  not,  therefore,  avoided  them,  but  wiUingly 
admitted  them,  they  had  in  him  been  blameworthy." 

Da.  Taylor. — Your  third  reason  also  is  as  pretty;  for, 
first,  I  demand  whether  a  possibility  to  sin  be  not  of  the 
nature  of  man?  for  that  is  all  I  mean  by  essential:  if  it  be 
not,  how  came  Adam  to  sin  his  first  sin  ?  if  it  be,  I  ask 
whether  shall  the  saints  in  the  resurrection  be  raised  up  with 
it  pr  no?  If  yea;  then  you  blaspheme  Grod's  full  glorificar 
tion  of  the  saints  in  the  resurrection ;  for  impeccabihty  is 
certainly  a  part  of  their  full  glorification.  If  nay ;  then  it  is 
DO  blasphemy  to  say,  that  in  the  resurrection  the  saints  shall 
be  raised  up  without  something  that  is  essential  to  tbemi  or 
to  their  nature. 

^  Soirei  10  tertiam  partem  Tbom.  ditp.  34.  Mct.  2.    Greg,  de  Valentia^ 
tom.  IT.  dist.  1.  qaaest.  panct.  3. 
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J  BAN  IS.-*- That  poMibility  to  sin  is  essential  unto  every 
rational' creature,  I  grant;  and  hereupon  infer,  that  it  is  not 
separated  from  the  saints  in  their  full  glorification :  neither 
•ban  I  fear  your  charge  of  blasphemy  herein,  having  the 
generality  of  schoolmen,  both  Thomists  and  Scotists,  and 
reason  too,  on  my  side.  Indeed,  the  saints  of  heaven  do 
constantly  and  uninterruptedly  shun  and  decline  sin;  yet 
it  is  an  evil  possible  unto  their  nature,  considered  in  itself, 
however  they  are  secured  therefrom  by  their  glorified  state 
and  condition;  for  though  sin  and  a  fulness  of  glory  be 
inconsistent,  yet  it  is  no  contradiction  or  repugnancy,  that 
their  natures,  abstractly  considered,  secluding  the  consi- 
deration of  their  glory,  should  be  sinful.  Yea,  but  you  say, 
impeccability  is  certainly  a  part  of  the  full  glorification  of 
the  saints ;  and  what  is  impeccabiUty  but  an  impossibility  of 
•inning  ?  if  God  then  make  the  saints  impeccable,  he  tsikeB 
away  from  them  all  possibility  of  sinning. 
For  answer. 

1.  There  is  a  twofold  impeccability. 

(1.)  By  nature.    (2.)  By  the  grace  and  gift  of  God. 

Impeccability  by  nature  takes  away  all  possibility  of  sin- 
ning ;  but  it  is  received  generally,  as  a  rule  among  the  school- 
men, that  a  creature  cannot  be  made  '  impeccabilis  per 
naturam,'  that  is, '  such  a  one  as  cannot  by  nature  sin.'  And, 
if  you  please,  you  may  view  the  proofs  thereof  in  Capreolas>c. 

Impeccability,  by  the  gift  and  grace  of  God,  doth  not 
eradicate  the  remote  power  of  sinning ;  but  only  keeps  it 
Aom  being  actuated ;  and  it  is  this  impeccability  only,  that 
is  part  of  the  saints*  glorification. 

2.  A  thing  may  be  said  to  be  impossible,  *  sensu  diviso,' 
of '  sensu  composito.' 

In  '  sensu  diviso,'  it  is  not  impossible,  but  possible,  for 
the  saints  in  heaven  to  sin;  for  that  (considered  in  them- 
selves without  the  custodient  grace  of  God  always  under- 
propping them)  they  are  liable  nnto  sin,  the  lamentable  fall 
ofthe  angels  of  darkness  is  an  evident  proof. 

But  now, '  sensu  composite,'  it  is  indeed  impossible  for 
glorified  saints  to  sin ;  that  is,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  sin, 
considered  under  this  reduplication,  as  fully  glorified ;  be- 
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cause  fulness  of  glory  and  sin  cannot  stand  together.  This 
answer  is  in  Scotus  \  whose  words  I  shcdl  insert  for  the  sake 
of  some  readers  who  may  not  have  him  in  their  studies : 
"  Respondeo;  patet,  qu6d  beatus  est  impeccabilis  in  aijensa 
compositionis,  hoc  est,  non  potest  simul  esse  beatus^;  et 
peccare :  sed  in  sensu  divisionis,  qu6d  manens  beat^  non 
habeat  potentiam  et  possibilitatem  ad  peccandum«  potest 
intelligi  duphcit^r:  vel  per  aliquid  sibi  intrinsecumj  quod 
excludit  potentiam  talem ;  vel  per  causam  extrinsecam,  quod 
excludit  potentiam  propinquam  ab  illo,  8cc.  Nulla  est  .causa 
intrinseca  in  voluntate  Michaelis  nunc  beati,  per  quam  exr 
cludatur  potentia  ad  peccandum  pro  aliis,  in  sensu  dtvisionis  ; 
non  est  autem  causa  intrinseca  prohibens  istam  potentiam 
omnino  reduci  ad  actum:  sed  per  causam  extrinsecam  est 
impossibilis  potentia  ilia  propinqua  ad  peccandum,  videliceti 
per  voluntatem  Dei  prsevenientem  illam  voluntatem,  ut  semper 
conttneat  actum  fruendi,  et  ita  nunquam  possit  potentiam 
suam  remotam  non  fruendi,  vel  peccandi,  reducere  ad  actum: 
siquidem  nunquam  causa  secunda,  proiventa  k  caus&  superiori 
agente  ad  unum  oppositum,  potest  potentia  propinqua  exire 
in  aliud  oppositum.  Concede  ergo,  quod  infert,  quod  Mi- 
chael beatus,  et  sit  peccabilis  in  sensu  divisionis,loquendo  de 
potentia  remota."  r 

Dr.  Taylor.  —  But,  sir,  what  think  you  of  mortality? 
is  that  essential,  or  of  the  nature  of  man  ?  I  suppose  yoa 
will  not  deny  it.  But  yet  I  also  believe  you  will  confess, 
that  though  we  are  sown  a  corruptible  body,  yet  we  shall  be 
raised  an  incorruptible,  and  the  mortal  shall  put  oa.imr 
mortality. 

Jkanes. —  For  answer,  I  shall  propound  a  distinction  of 
mortality,  that  is  very  obvious  and  ordinary.  A  thing  may 
be  said  to  be  mortal,  either  '  respectu  potentisB  remotae/  or 
'  respectu  potentiae  propinquse.' 

.   1«  In  respect  of  a  remote  power  of  dying,  which  hath  ia 
it  the  remote  cause  of  dissolution,  an  elementary  matter.   . 

2.  In  regard  of  a  near  power  of  dying,  arising  from  .the 
actual  conflict  and  corruptive  influence  of  the  elements^  and 
their  contrary  qualities. 

The  latter  mortality  is  separable,  but  then  it  is  not 
essential. 
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As  for  the  former  mortality,  which  alone  is  essential,  I 
tliink  very  few  doubt  but  that  it  is  also  inseparable  from 
the  nature  of  a  man's  body ;  for  the  immortality  and  incor- 
ruption  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  in  the  resurrection,  will 
not  be  by  taking  away  out  of  (heir  bodies  the  remote  causes 
of  corruption,  the  elements,  and  their  contrary  qualities ;  for 
then  their  bodies  would  not  be  mixed,— and  so  not,  for  sub- 
stance, the  same  that  they  were ;  but  by  an  hinderance  or 
prevention  of  the  corruptive  influence  of  the  elements,  and 
their  contrary  qualities. 

That  1  am  not  singular  in  this,  I  shall  manifest,  by  tran- 
scribing the  testimonies  of  some  few  schoolmen,  who,  though 
they  differ  one  from  another  in  assigning  the  cause  and 
reason  of  the  impassibility  and  incorruptibility  of  glorified 
bodies :  yet  they  all  agree  with  Durand  in  this,  that  glorified 
bodies  are  not  impassible,  ^  per  privationem  potentioe  passive, 
sed  per  aliquod  preestans  impedimentum  actualis  passionis 
nh  fiat.' 

The  first  shall  be  of  Scotus",  '  Dico  ergo  quod  causa  im- 
passibilitatis  est  voluntas  divina  non  coagens  causae  secundae 
corruptivee,  et,  per  hoc,  est  illud  impassibile,  non  potentia 
remota,  sed  propinqua,  non  a  causa  intrinsec^,  sed  extrinsec& 
impediente,  sicut  dictum  est  de  impeccabilitate  supra,  8cc. 
exemplum  hujus  de  igne  in  camino,  qui  non  egit  ad  con- 
somptionem  trium  puerorum,  non  quidem  per  aliquam  im- 
passibilitatem  intrinsecam  pueris,  nee  ex  carenti&  potenti® 
passivaB,  nee  ex  contrario  intrinseco  impediente,  sed  quia 
Deus  ex  voluntate  suk  non  cooperabatur  ad  illam  actionem.' 

The -second  is  of  Durand",  '  Restat  ergo  quod  corpora 
gloriosa  non  erunt  impassibilia,  simplicit^r  et  absolute,  per 
:privationem  principii  passivi,  ci^m  natura  coi-porum  gloria- 
sorum  sit  futura  eadem  quae  prius ;  sed  erunt  impassibilia  per 
aliquid  praestans  impedimentum  actualis  passionis  n^  fiat, 

*  Quid  autem  sit  illud,  utrum  sit  aliqua  forma  inhacrens,  an 
solum  virtus  divina  assistens,  duplex  est  opinio :  dicunt  enim 
quidam  quod  talis  impassibilitas  erit  per  aliquam  formam 
inexistentem,  &.c. 

'  Alius  modus  est,  quod  impassibilitas  corporum  glono- 
'Sorum  non  erit  per  aliquam  formam  inhaerentem,  sed  solum 

«  Lib.  iv.  di»t.  .49.  qu«»t.  13.  °  ,Lib.  if.  dUt.  44.  qusMt.  4. 
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per  Ttrtutetn  diTinam  asBistetitem  bentis  ad  nutum,  et  pro- 
hibentem  actionem  cujuscunque  extrinseci  inferentts  pas- 
sioneiT)/ 

This  latter  way  Durand  takes  himself,  and  endeavouretli 
to  confirtn  it  by  three  reasons. 

The  third  shall  be  of  Suare2%  '  Nam  licet  in  corpore  gk>- 
rioBO  maneat  eadem  materia,  idemque  temperamentum  ex 
qualitattibaii  contrariis, — inde  solum  fit,  corpus  illud  in  nudi 
natur&  bu&  consideratum,  esse  corruptibile,  et  in  beatitudine 
retinere  quasi  causam  remotam,  seu  naturalem  radicem  cor- 
niptionis :  nihilominus  tamen  secundum  proximam  disposi- 
tionem  intrinsecam  esse  incomiptibile  et  impassibile :  quia 
affectum  est  alia  quadam  perfectione,  quae  ex  se  potest  im^ 
pedire,  n^  ilia  naturalis  corruptibilitas  in  actum  reducatur/ 

Dr.  Taylor. — Once  more,  is  it  natural  to  be  a  natural? 
that  will  not  be  denied :  but  then  remember,  that  although 
to  be  natural  is  essential,  that  is,  of  the  essence  of  the  body, 
yet  the  natural  shall  arise  without  its  naturality ;  '  it  is  sown  a 
natural  body,  it  is  raised  a  spiritual.' 

Jeanrs. — 1.  That  that  which  is  natural  is  natural,  will  not 
be  denied,  as  you  say;  but  it  is  '  propositio  identica  nugax/a 
most  trifling  tautology ;  and  unto  what  purpose  yon  propound 
a  question  concerning  it,  I  know  not. 

2.  Of  things  natural  unto  man,  some  are  natural  powers, 
some  are  natural  acts :  natural  powers  may  be  and  are 
essential  unto  the  body;  and  so  they  are  inseparable  too: 
our  bodies,  when  they  shall  be  raised,  shall  not  want  so 
much  as  one  such  natural  power.     But  natural  acts  are  acci- 

^dental,  and  in  the  resurrection  there  may  be  no  place  for  the 
exercise  of,  at  least,  some  of  them,  viz.  generation,  natritioo, 
and  the  like ;  as  touching  such  things  we  shall  *  be  like  th^ 
angels  in  faeay^n/  as  it  were  spiritual. 

3.  In  the  apostle',  it  is  not  a'S/^a  pytrutm,  '  a  natural  body/ 
but  ff'Sfia  ^uxifcov,  an  animal  or  'souly  body,'  that  is  actuated 
and  animated  by  the  soul  after  a  natural  way  and  manoer, 
by  the  intervention  of  bodily  helps,  such  as  eatings  drinking, 
sleeping,  and  the  like.  And  in  all  congruence  of  opposition 
hereunto,  a  glorious  body  is  said  to  be  a  spiritual,  in  regard 
<^f  an  immediate  supportance  by  the  spirit,  without  any  oor- 

^  tto  tertitita  pflnrt.  Thorn,  disp.  48.  p.  Ml.  «*  l  Cor.  xw,  44. 
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{icreai  means^  and  without  any  use  of  the  generatire  and 
nutritive  faculties. 

Dr.  Taylor. — >So  that  you  see,  if  I  bad  said  this  which 
you  charge  upon  me,  which  is  contrary  to  my  thoughta,  and 
60  against  my  purpose, — yet  your  argument  could  not  have 
overthrown  it. 

Jeanes. — Whether  you  do  not  here  boast  and  triumph 
without  a  victory,  I  am  very  well  contented  to  refer  it  unto 
the  learned  reader. 

Since  ray  penning  of  my  exceptions,  sent  unto  Mr.  C*,  I 
hare  read  the '  Metaphysics '  of  Dr.  Robert  Baro,  that  learned 
Scot ;  and  in  them  1  find  the  like  of  these  three  last  argu^ 
tnents  of  mine  urged  against  the  error  of  Flaccius  lUyricus ; 
that  original  sin  is  of  the  substance  of  man,  and  essential  to 
him  after  the  fall,' — a  proposition  subaltemate  unto  that  which 
I  charge  you  with ;  his  words  are  as  foUoweth :  '  Prima 
opinio,  damnanda  et  h  nostris  theologis  et  sL  pontificiis,  de 
natura  peccati  originalis,  est  absurdissima  haBresis  lUyrici, 
ttatuentis  peccatum  originale  esse  de  substantia  hominis,  sen 
esse  quid  homini  essentiale  post  lapsum.  Contra  quam  sen- 
ientiam  Bellarminus  disputans,  varias  affert  rationes :  praB- 
cipuae  hae  sunt :  Prim5,  sic  peccatum  esset  pars  substantial 
hnmanaB ;  aut  Deus  erit  autor  peccati,  quippe  qui  substantias 
omnes  creavit : — aut  si  quia  neget  illam  substantiam  esse  k 
Deo,  cogetur  fateri  eam  esse  k  diabolo,  qui  est  autor  pec* 
cati:  necessarium  enim  eat,  ut  habeat  aliquam  causam;  at 
utrumque  consequens  est  absurdum,  erg5  et  antecedena. 
8ecund6,  aut  Christus  non  assumpsit  naturam  humanam 
integram,  aut  peccato  non  caruit,  quorum  utrumque  est 
idisurdum.  Tertio,  ad  diem  judicii  natura  hominis  resnrget^ 
at  aetemam  vitam  possidebit,  saitem  quoad  electos :  Peccatum 
verb  tum  nullum  erit  in  glorificatis,  erg6  peccatum  non  est 
quid  essentiale,  sed  quid  separafaile  est  ab  ips&  natuflk^/ 
These  reasons  differ  so  Uttle  from  mine,  as  that  y6u  may 
think,  perhaps,  that  I  have  borrowed  mine  from  either  Bet^ 
faurmine  or  Baro,  which  yet  I  assure  you  J  did  not.  The 
reason  why  now  I  recite  these  reasons,  is  to  show,  that  my 
arguments  are  not  such  weak  and  pitiful  things,  but  that 
iFery  learned  men  have  made  use  of  the  hke,  to  disprove  1 

1  Pag.  «46,  t49. 
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proposition  subordinate  unto  that  which   I   go   about  to 
refute. 

Dr.  Taylor.  —  It  is  good  advice  ob  (rxrrx«»^«y  mm  fioaf 
9rf ly  av  fAo^i :  if  you  had  been  pleased  to  have  learned  my 
meaning  before  you  had  published  your  dislike,  I  should 
have  esteemed  myself  obliged  to  you  in  a  great  acknow- 
ledgement. 

Jeanes. — Your  advice  out  of  Aristophanes,  I  like  very 
well ;  I  am  not  conscious  unto  myself  that  I  have  towards 
you  transgressed  against  it :  for  before  I  uttered  a  syllable  of 
dishke,  I  used  my  best  endeavour  to  find  out  what  was  your 
meaning, — and  to  that  purpose,  made  use  of  that  little  logic 
and  reason  which  I  had  ;  and  as  for  that  meaning  which  I 
affix  unto  your  words,  let  the  reader  determine,  whether  I 
have  violated  any  rule  of  logic  or  reason,  in  imputing  it 
unto  you.  What  I  took  to  be  your  sense,  together  with  my 
objections  against  it,  I  sent  unto  Mr.  C.  to  be  transmitted 
speedily  unto  you,  exposing  all  unto  the  utmost  severity 
of  your  examination ;  and  wherein  I  have  here  trespassed 
against  charity  or  justice,  I  would  fain  know. 

Besides,  my  dislike  I  expressed  only  in  a  private  place, 
before  very  few,  in  private  discourse,  and  I  have  not  hitherto 
published  it,  from  either  press  or  pulpit. 

Dr.  Taylor.  —  Now  you  have  said  very  much  evil  of 
me,  though  I  deserve  it  not. 

Jeanes. — This  I  deny,  and  flatly  challenge  you  to  prove 
what  you  aver. 

Dr.  Taylor,  —  For,  suppose  I  had  not  prosperously 
enough  expressed  my  meaning,  yet  you,  who  are  a  man  of 
wit  and  parts,  could  easily  have  discerned  my  puppose  ^d 
my  design.  You  could  not  but  know,  and  consider  too,  that 
my  great  design  was  to  say,  that  sin  could  not  be  natural, 
that  it  is  so  far  from  being  essential,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
as  subjected  in  our  common  natures,  but  in  our  persons 
only. 

Jeanes.— 1.  Whether  what  you  say  of  my  wit  and 
parts  be  not  a  scorn,  I  shall  not  trouble  myself  to  inquire, 
but  leave  it  unto  your  conscience :  however,  I  suppose  you 
think  yourself  far  superior  unto  my  poor  self  in  wit  and 
parts,  and  I  also  readily  acknowledge  as  much.  Now,  I 
wonder  why  you  should  think  that  I  should  so  easily  find 
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out  what  is  your  meaning, — seeing  you,  whose  abilities  so  far 
transcend  mine,  be  so  unprosperous,  not  only  in  the  expres- 
sion, but  in  the  after  interpretation  of  your  meaning,  as  that 
you  dissent  in  a  latter  letter  from  yourself  in  a  former  letter. 
How  can  you  reasonably  expect  that  I,  who  am  not  (as  one 
of  your  proselytes  lately  said)  worthy  to  be  named  the  same 
day  with  you  (I  shall  not  deny  the  truth  of  the  comparison, 
nor  envy  you  the  honour  thereoO,  should  (as  the  proverb  is) 
see  further  into  a  mill-stone  than  you,  who  are  so  eagle  and 
quick-sighted  ? 

Secondly  ;  Whereas  you  say,  '*  That  sin  is  not  so  much 
as  subjected  in  our  common  nature,  but  in  our  persons 
only,"  I  doubt  that  I  understand  you  not ;  for  to  me  it  seems 
very  evident,  that  sin,  so  far  as  a  privation  can  be  inherent, 
is  truly  inherent  in  our  natures ;  for  it  hath  all  the  re<|uisites 
of  inherence,  that  Aristotle  layeth  down '. 

1.  It  is  in  our  nature. 

2.  Not  as  a  part  of  our  nature. 

3.  Neither  can  it  exist  severed  and  apart  from  our 
natures :  sin  is  seated  in  all  individuals  of  our  nature,  whilst 
living  here  upon  earth,  Christ's  humanity  alone  excepted ; 
and,  therefore,  why  may  not  we  say,  that  it  is  subjected  in 
our  common  nature?  Seeing  those  accidents  are  seated 
secondarily,  and  mediately  in  second  substances,  which  are 
primarily  and  immediately  placed  in  their  respective  first 
substances;  **  substantias  secimdee  substant  accidentibus 
gratia  primarum." 

Yea,  but  you  will,  perhaps,  say  '  it  is  subjected  in  our 
persons  only,  therefore  not  in  our  nature :'  but  this  is  a  very 
sorry  objection :  for  who  knows  not  the  distinction  of  *'  sub- 
jectum,  in  subjectum  quo,  et  quod?"  our  persons  only  are 
^'.subjectum  quod"  of  sin;  our  natures,  notwithstanding,  may 
be  '*  subjectum  quo"  of  it;  and  we  may  say  the  same  of 
other  accidents.  I  find  you  (page  494)  quoting  that  usual 
axiom,  *'  actiones  sunt  suppositorum ;"  but,  if  you  had  con- 
sidered the  limitations  that  are  usually  given  thereof,  you 
would  have  spared  the  urging  of  it.  ^'  Actio  est  suppbsiti,^' 
saith  Scotus,  ^'  ultimate  denominati  ab  actione,  sed  non  ut 
solius  denominati  ab  ipsa :"  but  you  may  have  some  deep 

'  Citegor.  cap. «. 
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meaning,  which  I  fathom  not ;  fair  leave  may  you  take  to 
explain  yourself. 

Dr.  Taylor. —  But  besides  this,  sir,   I  am  a  little  to 
complain  of  you,  that  when  you  had  two  words  at  your 
choice  to  explicate  each  other,  '  intrinsical'  and  '  essential, 
you  would  take  the  hardest  and  the  worst  sense,  not  the 
easiest  and  most  ready. 

Jeanes. —  I  have  here  given  you,  not  only  no  cause,  but 
not  so  much  as  any  shadow  or  colour  for  complaint. 

1.  I  gave  a  reason  why  I  insisted  on  the  word  '  essential' 
only,  and  passed  by  the  term  '  intrinsical ;'  because  you  use 
'  intrinsical '  as  equivalent  unto  *  essential/  as  is  apparent  by 
your  opposing  it  unto  '  accidental :'  and  have  you  said,  can 
you  say,  any  thing  to  the  contrary  ^ 

2.  I  would  fain  know  why  you  should  say  that  '  essen- 
tial '  is  a  harder  word  than  '  intrinsical ;'  there  is,  1  am  sure, 
that  equivocation  in  the  word  '  intrinsical,'  which  is  not  in 
the  word  '  essential ;'  for  that  which  is  accidental,  may  be 
intrinsical,  there  being  intrinsical  as  well  as  extrinsical  ac- 
cidents :  ''  Internum  et  externum,"  say  philosophers,  ''  su- 
muntur,  vel  ratione  essentiee,  vel  ratione  loci  et  subjecti." 

Dr.  Taylor.  — For  you  cannot  but  know,  that  *  essen- 
tial' is  not  always  to  be  taken,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  philo- 
sophy, for  that  which  is  constitutive  of  a  nature ;  but  largely, 
and  for  all  sorts  of  properties,  and  the  universal  accidents  of 
nature. 

Jeanes. — The  distinction  of  essential,  into  that  which 
is  such  ^'  constitutive/'  as  constituting  the  essence, — or  that 
which  is  such  **  consequentiv^,"  as  necessarily  resulting 
from  the  essence, — I  very  well  know :  and  I  grant  the  pro- 
prieties which  are  such,  <'  quarto  modo,"  which  agree  '*  omniji 
soli,  semper,"  are  in  this  latter  sense  said  to  be  essential; 
but  that  essential  is  ever  taken,  as  you  say,  for  all  sorts 
of  proprieties,  those  which  are  such,  ^'  primo,  secundo,'*  or 
**  tertio  modo/'  is  notoriously  fidse ;  for  then  essential  wovtd 
be  taken  for  that  which  is  most  accidental:  but  let  oa 
Examine  your  instances. 

De.  Taylor.*— As  it  is  essential  to  a  man  to  laiigh|  to 
be  capable  of  learning,  to  be  mortal,  to  have  a  body  of 
contrary  qualities,  and  consequently  by  nature  corruptible. 

Jeanes. — If  you  should  affirm,  in  the  public  schook  of 
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either  of  the  uniyersitiesy  that  to  laugh  is  essential  to  man, 
you  would  not  only  be  laughed,  but  hissed  and  hooted,  at : 
the  gross  and  palpable  absurdity  of  this  your  assertion,  I 
thus  prove. 

Nothing  that  is  accidental  to  man,  can  be  said  to  be 
essential  to  him: 

But  to  laugh  is  accidental  to  man : 

Therefore  it  is  not  essential. 

The  major  is  apparent  from  the  opposition,  that  you 
yourself  make  betwixt  essential  and  accidental. 

The  minor  is  thus  confirmed* 

That  which  is  predicated  of  man  contingently,  is  acci- 
dental to  man : 

But  to  laugh  is  predicated  of  man  contingently : 

Therefore  it  is  accidental  to  man. 

The  major  is  plain,  because  contingency  of  predication 
is  one  of  the  chief  things  which  distinguisheth  *'  accidena 
prsedicabile"  from  all  other  predicables,  and  it  is  a  reciprocal 
character  thereof. 

And  for  the  minor,  that  is  no  less  evident :  indeed  '  risibile' 
is  essential  unto  man,  and  predicated  of  him  in  ^'  secundo 
modo  dicendi  per  se ;"  but  "  ridere,"  to  laugh,  is  accidental 
because  it  is  predicated  of  man  contingently ;  for  a  man  and 
actual  laughter  cohere  contingently :  the  lowest  degree  of 
necessity  in  affirmative  and  essential  predications  is  "  de 
OBini ;''  and  *'  de  omni  posterioristicum"  requireth  *'  univer^ 
eitatem  temporis"  as  well  as  '*  subjecti ;"  that  is,  '^  propositio 
Mori  fravTOf  debet  esse  semper  vera;"  now  all  men  do  not 
always  laugh;  and,  therefore,  laughter  is  predicated  of  maa 
contingently,  and  consequently  accidental  to  him. 

You  see,  sir,  I  am  bold  to  trouble  you,  ever  and  anon, 
with  my  trifling  logic,  and  you  can  expect  no  other,  as  long 
^  you  thus  trespass  against  what  is  most  trivial  and  pbvious 
in  logic,  the  very  A.  B.  C.  thereof. 

2.  As  for  the  second  instance,  you  bring  '  capacity  of 
learning :'  that  is  taken  for  ''.  potentia  prima,"  or  **  secunda/' 

1.  If  it  be  taken  for  '^  potentia  prima,"  then  it  immedi- 
ately flows  from  the  soul,  and  is  essential  to  man,'  *'  conse- 
quutiv^,  "as  a  '*  proprium,  quarto  modo,"  of  man, — and  so  it  is 
inseparable  from  him ;  but  if  taken  for  *'  potentia  secunda," 
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80  it  arisetb  from  the  disposition  of  the  temper  and  organs 
of  the  body,  and  is  not  essential,  but  accidental  and  separable 
from  man. 

As  for  the  third, '  to  be  mortal,'  I  have  already  spoken  of 
that  sufficiently. 

As  for  the  fourth  instance, '  to  have  a  body  of  contrary 
qualities'  is  essential  "  consequutiv^/'  and  "  a  posteriori" 
unto  an  essential  predicate  of  man,  viz.  a  mixt  body;  and  so 
is  essential  unto  man,  and  predicated  of  him  **  in  secundo 
modo  dicendi  per  se,"  as  a  mixt  body  is  predicated  of  him 
"  primo  modo  dicendi  per  se."  For,  as  Scheibler  •  showeth, 
*'  Ad  prsedicationes  per  se  secundi  modi  pertinent  non  solum 
preedicationes  illee,  in  quibus  proprium  pra3dicatur  de  sub- 
jecto  suo  primo,  veluti  corpus  est  quantum,  sed  ettam  illse 
prsedicationes  in  quibus  proprium  praedicatur  de  speciebus 
Bui  primi  subjecti,  veluti  homo  est  quantus."  But  this  hath 
no  alliance  with  laughing,  for  it  agreeth  always  unto  all 
men. 

Dr.  Taylor.  —  And,  in  a  moral  discourse,  to  call  for 
metaphysical  significations,  and  not  to  be  content  with  moral 
and  general,  may  proceed  from  an  itch  to  quarrel,  but  not 
from  that  ingenuity,  which  will  be  your  and  my  best  orna- 
ment. 

Jeanes. —  It  hath  hitherto  been  a  received  rule  amongst 
all  logicians,  that  in  mixed  questions,  the  terms  of  which 
belong  unto  several  disciplines, — we  must,  for  the  explication 
of  each  term,  have  recourse  unto  the  discipline,  unto  which 
it  appertaineth ;  and  you  can  say  nothing  to  disprove  this 
rule.  Whether  incUnation  to  evil  be  essential  to  man — is  a 
mixed  question;  for  'inclination  to  evil  or  sin' is  a  theo-^ 
logical  term,  and  'essential'  is  a  metaphysical  term;  and, 
therefore,  in  taking  it  in  a  metaphysical  sense,  I  have  done 
nothing  but  what  logic  and  reason  have  prescribed  me ;  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  not  fear  your  passionate  and  irrational 
censure  of  me  for  it.  To  clear  this  yet  further,  by  instancing 
in  mixed  propositions  of  the  like  nature:  *'  An  formale 
peccati  in  genere  sit  privatio  rectitudinis  debitsB  rationali 
^reaturae?    An  formale  peccati  originalis  sit  solum  privatio 

X  ■  De  Prop.  cap.  it.  d.  41. 
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originalis  justitiee?  An  pronitas  ad  malum  fiuat  ex  principiis 
naturae  integrae  ?  An  sacramentum  sit  ens  respectivum  ?  An 
sacramenta  sint  causae  physicae  gratiae?" 

Now  if  here  you  should  be  pleased  to  say,  that,  *'  in  these 
questions,  to  call  for  metaphysical  significations,  of '  privatio, 
principium,  ens  respectivum/  and  *  causa  physica,'  may  pro- 
ceed from  an  itch  to  quarrel,  but  not  from  that  ingenuity 
which  will  be  our  best  ornament,"  you  will  bewray  but  little 
judgment,  and  less  ingenuity. 

-  ^.  If  that  which  you  call  essential  in  a  moral  and  large 
sense,  do  not  either  constitute  the  essence,  or  necessarily 
flow  therefrom,  it  will,  in  the  upshot,  prove  to  be  but  ac- 
cidental ;  and  how,  then,  comes  it  that  you  oppose  it  unto 
accidental  ?  But  you  will,  perhaps,  tell  me,  that  I  must  take 
accidental  in  a  moral  and  large  sense,  as  well  as  essential : 
but,  sir,  what  is  there  in  your  words  to  guide  me  unto  this 
sense  of  accidental?  I  took  accidental  for  the  concrete 
of  '  accidens  praedicabile,'  and  so,  I  believe,  have  most 
scholars  that  have  read  you;  and  why  it  should  not  be 
thus  understood,  I  think  you  can  allege  no  reason,  but  that 
you  know  not  otherwise  to  make  any  tolerable  sense  of  your 
#ords.  Your  discourse  is  polemical ;  and  if  therein  you  use 
philosophical  terms,  and  I  call  for  a  philosophical  signifi- 
cation of  the  terms,  with  what  forehead  can  you  accuse  me 
for  being  quarrelsome  and  disingenuous  ?  If,  when  you  can- 
not defend  what  you  say,  according  unto  the  proper  and 
usual  signification  of  the  words  you  use,  you  must  have 
liberty  to  fly  unto  large  and  unusual  senses  of  them  —  you 
may  say  even  what  you  please ;  for  no  man  will  be  able  to 
understand  what  you  say,  unless  he  hath  a  peculiar  key  unto 
your  writings. 

But  let  us  inquire  what  can  be  here  meant  by  '  accidental* 
in  a  moral  and  large  sense.  '  Essential/  you  say,  in  a  moral 
sense,  is  that  which  is  not  after  our  nature,  but  together 
with  it ;  and,  in  conformity  hereunto,  accidental,  in  a  moral 
^ense,  must  be  that  which  is  after  our  nature,  and  not  together 
with  it ;  and  then  I  shall  desire  you  to  awake,  and  consider 
whether  your  second  reason  be  not  coincident  with  your 
third;  for  your  second  reason,  as  you  expound  it,  stands 
thus:  '  Inclination  to  evil  is  after  our  nature,  and  not  to- 
gether with  it  in  real  being :'  and  your  third  reason  is  this^ 
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*  Inclination  to  evil  is  superinduced  unto  nature,  and  is  after 
it/  &c. 

Dr.  Taylor. —  Although  1  have  not  much  to  do  with 
it,  yet  because  you  are  so  great  a  logician^  and  so  great  an 
admirer  of  that  which  every  one  of  your  pupils  knows,  I 
mean  Porphyry's  definition  of  an  accident, — I  care  not  if  I 
tell  you  that  the  definition  is  imperfect  and  false. 

Jeanes. —  1.  You  have,  ever  and  anon,  an  uncivil  fling 
at  my  poor  logic ;  but,  sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  yoa, 
that  as  my  logic  is  the  object  of  your  contempt,  so  that  my 
pupils  cannot  find  in  that  logic,  which  you  manifest  in  these 
your  papers,  matter  for  either  their  envy  or  emulation. 

2.  Why  pray,  sir,  do  you  say,  that  I  am  so  great  an 
admirer  of  Porphyry's  definition  of  an  accident?  Indeed,  I 
say,  that  it  is  a  celebrated  definition  of  an  accident;  but 
thereby  I  signify  only,  that  it  is  frequently  and  much  used, 
commonly  known,  and  in  every  man's  mouth ;  and  this  ao» 
ceptation  of  the  word  is  usual  in  Cicero,  as  these  instances 
following  evidence :  *'  Celebratur  onmium  sermone  laetiti&- 
que  convivium : — hoc  delatum  est  tum  ad  vos  pontifices,  post 
omnium  sermone  celebratum,  quemadmodum  iste  omnia 
fecit : — quod  ita  esse,  constanti  fama  atque  omnium  sermollt 
celebratum  est : — quid  porro  in  Grsaco  sermone  tam  tiitum 
atque  celebratum  est,  quam,"  Sac. 

3.  Though  you  care  not  to  tell  me,  that  Porphyry's  defi* 
nition  of  an  accident  is  false  and  imperfect,  yet  you  should 
have  been  careful  to  have  brought  stronger  objections  against 
it  than  those  you  have  urged,  for  they  contain  such  groM 
and  absurd  untruths,  as  that  every  one  that  understandi 
them,  will  think  you  a  very  incompetent  judge  of  the  defi- 
nitions of  Porphyry  and  Aristotle.  Indeed,  how  far  you  are 
to  seek  in  the  nature  of  accidents,  appears  by  your  talking 
of  accidents  constitutive  of  a  substance,  in  your  '  Discourse 
of  the  Real  Presence ','  &c. ;  but  let  us  hear  your  objec* 
tions. 

Dr.  Taylor.— It  is  not  convertible  with  the  definitum; 
for  even  essential  things  may  be  taken  away  '  sine  interita 
■ubjecti.' 

Jeanes.— For  an  answer  unto  this,  I  shall  refer  you 

t  Yol,  X.  page  17,  of  tbii  cditios. 
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to  yourself,  in  your  book,  but  now  mentioned,  "  Of  the  Real 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Sacrament  ■ :"  *'  God  can  do 
what  he  pleaseth,  and  he  can  reverse  the  laws  of  his  whole 
creation,  because  he  can  change  or  annihilate  every  creature, 
or  alter  the  manners  and  essences ;  but  the  question  now  is, 
what  laws  God  hath  already  established,  and  whether  or  no 
essentials  can  be  changed,  the  things  remaining  the  isame? 
that  is,  whether  they  can  be  the  same,  when  they  are  not  the 
same  ?  He  that  says  God  can  give  to  a  body  all  the  essen- 
tial properties  of  a  spirit,  says  true,  and  confesses  God's 
omnipotency;  but  he  says  also  that  God  can  change  a 
body,  from  being  a  body  to  become  a  spirit ;  but  if  he  says, 
that,  remaining  a  body,  it  can  receive  the  essentials  of  a 
spirit,  he  does  not  confess  God's  omnipotency,  but  makes 
the  article  difficult  to  be  believed,  by  making  it  not  to  work 
wisely  and  possibly.  God  can  do  things ;  but  are  they  un- 
done when  they  are  done  ?  that  is,  are  the  things  changed  in 
their  essentials,  and  yet  remain  the  same  ?  then  how  are  they 
changed,  and  then  what  hath  God  done  to  them  ?" 

But  to  come  unto  your  instances. 

Dr. Taylor. — I  instance  to  be  *  quantitative' is  essential 
to  a  body,  *  and  to  have  succession  of  duration  ;*  but  yet 
in  the  resurrection  when  bodies  shall  be  spiritual  and 
eternal,  those  other  which  are  now  essential  predicates,  shall 
be  taken  away,  and  yet  the  subject  remain,  and  be  improved 
to  higher  and  more  noble  predicates. 

Jeanes.  —  1.  As  for  the  first  of  these  instances,  it  is 
without  doubt,  that  to  be  *  quantitative'  is  essential  unto  a 
body  *  k  posteriori,'  and  *  consequuti ve'  as  a  proprium  thereof, 
quarto  modo.     But, 

1.  That  quantity  is  separable  from  a  body,  was  never 
affirmed  by  any  besides  the  patrons  of  either  transubstantia- 
lion  or  consubstantiation. 

2.  If  a  body  were  without  quantity,  it  would  be  without 
extension,  and  so  would  exist  in  an  undivisible  point  with- 
out distinction  of  parts,  and  so  it  would  be  <rZfjLa  aa-ufjutrov, 
**  a  bodiless  body,"  which  is  a  flat  contradiction. 

But  for  refutation  of  this,  I  shall  refer  you  to  your 
own  self  in  your  "  Discourse  of  the  Real  Presence*,"  &c. 

*i  Vol.  z.  page  48,  of  this  edition,  ^  Vol.  x.  page  ?8. 
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*'  But  I  demand,  when  we  speak  of  a  body,  what  we  mean 
by  it?  for  in  all  discourses  and  intercourses  of  mankind  by 
wordsy  we  must  agree  concerning  each  other's  meaning: 
when  we  speak  of  a  body,  of  a  substance,  of  an  accident, 
what  does  mankind  agree  to  mean  by  these  words?  All 
the  philosophers  and  all  the  wise  men  in  the  world,  when 
they  speak  of  a  body,  and  separate  it  from  a  spirit,  they 
mean,  that  a  spirit  is  that,  which  hath  no  material  divisible 
parts  physically, — that  which  hath  nothing  of  that  which 
makes  a  body,  that  is,  extension  and  limitation  by  lines  and 
superficies."  And  "  when  we  speak  of  a  body,  all  the  world 
means  that  which  hath  a  finite  quantity  r."  *'  That  which  I 
now  insist  upon  is,  that  in  a  body  there  cannot  be  indistinc- 
tion  of  parts,  but  each  must  possess  his  own  portion  or 
place,  and  if  it  does  not,  a  body  cannot  be  a  body  *."  Again, 
''  If  Christ's  body  be  in  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
manner  of  a  substance,  not  of  a  body,  I  demand,  according 
to  the  nature  of  what  substance,  whether  of  a  material  or  an 
immaterial?  If  according  to  the  nature  of  a  material  sub- 
stance, then  it  is  commensurate  by  the  dimensions  of  quan- 
tity, which  he  is  now  endeavouring  to  avoid.  If  according 
to  the  nature  of  an  immaterial  substance,  then  it  is  not  a 
body  but  a  spirit ;  or  else  the  body  may  have  the  being  of  a 
spirit  whilst  it  remains  a  body, — that  is,  be  a  body  and  not  a 
body  at  the  same  time '." 

Here  every  material  substance,  by  your  opinion,  is  com- 
mensurate by  the  division  of  quantity,  and,  therefore,  no 
material  substance  can  be  without  the  dimensions  of  quan- 
tity. Afterwards  you  bring  in  a  shift  of  Bellarmine's  ^  unto 
which  you  return  a  very  good  answer,  both  which  I  shall 
transcribe.  "  Bellarmine  says,  that  to  be  coextended  to  a 
place  is  separable  from  a  magnitude  or  body,  because  it  is  a 
thing  that  is  extrinsical  and  consequent  to  the  intrinsical 
extension  of  parts,  and,  being  later  than  it,  is,  by  divine 
power,  separable :"  but  this  is  as  very  a  sophism  as  all  the 
rest ;  *'  for  if  whatever  in  nature  is  later  than  the  substance, 
be  separable  from  it,  tlien  fire  may  be  without  heat,  or 
water  without  moisture;  a  man  can  be  without  time,  for 


y  Vol.  X.  page  S9,  of  tlib  edition.  •  Vol.  x.  page  S9. 

•  Vol.  X.  page  34.  *  Vol.  x.  page  46. 
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that  also  is  in  nature  after  his  essence,  and  he  may  be  with- 
out a  faculty  of  will,  or  understanding,  or  of  affections,  or  of 
growing  to  his  state,  or  being  nourished :  and  then  he  will  be 
a  strange  man,  who  will  neither  have  the  power  of  will  or 
understanding,  of  desiring  or  avoiding,  of  nourishment  or 
growth,  or  any  thing  that  can  distinguish  him  from  a  beast, 
or  a  tree,  or  a  stone ;  for  these  are  all  later  than  the  essence, 
for  they  are  all  essential  emanations  from  it;  thus  also 
quantity  can  be  separated  from  a  substantial  body,  if  every 
thing  that  is  later  than  the  former,  can  be  separated  from  it/' 

When  you  wrote  this,  you  thought  it  a  gross  absurdity 
to  aver  that  quantity  could  be  separated  from  a  substantial 
body ;  when  you  have  answered  yourself,  I  shall  then  take 
up  the  cudgels,  and  reply  unto  your  answer.  In  the  mean 
while,  I  shall  consider  your  argument,  by  which  you  en- 
deavour to  prove  quantity  separable  from  a  body. 
f  It  stands  thus :  in  the  resurrection  bodies  shall  be  spiri- 
tual; therefore  to  be  quantitative,  which  is  now  an  essential 
predicate,  shall  be  then  taken  away. 

For  answer : 

I.  If  the  bodies  of  the  saints  shall  be  raised  without 
quantity,  then  without  extension,  without  integral  parts. 
Without  heads,  eyes,  arms,  legs,  feet ;  and  this  would  be  a 
very  pretty  and  proper  resurrection ;  it  would,  indeed,  be  an 
invisible  resurrection :  this. is  a  very  strange  and  false  asser- 
tion, contrary  as  to  the  constant  tenet  of  both  ancient  and 
modem  divinity,  so  also  unto  express  Scripture.  *'  In  my 
flesh,'*  says  Job  "=,  '^  shall  I  see  God,  whom  I  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  my  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another."  The 
bodies  of  the  saints  shall,  in  the  resurrection,  be  **  con^ 
formed  unto  Christ's  glorious  body**:"  and  that  was  a 
visible  and  palpable  body,  **  it  might  be  seen  and  felt,  it  had 
flesh  and  bones,  and  hands,  feet,  and  sides'."  Tertullian, 
upon  these  words  of  the  apostle*s,  '^  this  corruptible  shall  put 
onincomiption," — hath  this  gloss, "  Quantitativam  eteandem 
numero  essentiam  digito  demonstrat;  magis  enim  express^ 
loqui  non  poterat,  nisi  cutem  suam  manibus  teneret." 

«  Job,  xix.  «6,  27.  *  Philip,  iii.  f  1. 

•  Luke,  xxiv.  39,  40.  John,  xx.  27.     See  Aqiiiii.  sup.  ad  Sam  pari,  sam, 
&c.  quacst.  80.  art.  1.  .  .  * 
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2.  As  for  the  spirituality  of  our  bodies  in  the  resurret* 
tion,  that  shall  not  be  destructive  of  their  quantity ;  for  tbey 
shall  be  spiritual,  not  in  regard  of  substance,  but  in  respect 
of  either  immediate  supportance  by  the  Spirit,  or  elae  re* 
•emblance  unto  a  spirit. 

1.  In  respect  of  immediate  supportance  by  the  Spirit 
without  the  help  of  bodily  means,  meats,  drinks,  sleep, 
medicaments,  &c.»  '*  he  that  raised  up  Christ  from  the  dead* 
shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies  by  his  Spirit  that 
dwelleth  in  you  ^"     Or  else, 

2.  As  others  conjecture,  in  regard  of  resemWancc  unto 
a  spirit,  as  touching  some  particulars  in  the  resurrection: 
*'  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage ;  but  are  as 
the  angels  of  God  in  heaven  '." 

But  that  spirituality  of  the  body,  in  Paul's  sense  of  the 
word,  is  no  impeachment  unto  the  quantity  of  it,  is  evident 
enough  from  what  you  say  in  your  treatise  of  the  "  Real 
Presence,"  &c. ;  for  therein  you  rightly  aver,  that  Christ's 
body  is  now  a  spiritual  body,— and  yet  maintain,  against  the 
papists,  that  it  is  endued  with  quantity,  and  hath  '  partem 
extra  partem,'  *  one  part  without  the  other,'  answering  to  the 
parts  of  his  place. 

Your  second  instance  is,  to  have  succession  of  duraticm,*-* 
this  is  essential  to  a  body,  think  you;  yet  in  the  resurrection, 
when  our  bodies  shall  be  eternal,  it  shall  be  taken  away. 

But  here,  sir,  my  poor  pupils,  because  you  are  so  great  a 
metaphysician,  care  not  much  if  they  tell  you,  that  succession 
in  duration  is  so  far  from  being  essential  to  a  body,  as  that 
it  doth  not  at  all  agree  thereunto  ;  and  they  have  learned  it 
out  of  Scheibler^  and  Suarez*,  metaphysicians  no  ways 
inferior  unto  your  great  self. 

Out  of  them  they  thus  argue :  whatsoever  hath  a  soeces^ 
sive  duration,  hath  also  a  successive  essence  or  being; — but 
now  no  body  hath  a  successive  essence  or  being ; — therefora^ 
no  body  hath  a  successive  duration. 

The  major  is  evident,  because,  as  Suarez  and  Sch^bler 

'^Rom.  viii.  11.  ^  Matt.  xxii.  50. 

^  Metap.  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  n.  48,  53.  91,  99,  93,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99; 
cap.  19.  n.  9, 10, 1 1, 31, 39,  36,34^  35. 
i  Diiip.  50.  sect.  5,  and  7. 
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W^H  provei  the  duration  of  a  thing  is  not  distinguished  from 
the  actual  existence  thereof,  really,  but  only  *  ratione  ratio- 
einata/ 

And  then  for  the  minor,  it  may  be  thus  confirmed ;  What* 
flOevef  hath  a  successive  essence  or  being,  hath  the  parts  of 
its  essence  *  in  fluxu/  so  that  it  is  partly  past^  partly  pre* 
sent,  and  in  part  to  come ;  bu(  no  such  thing  can  be  affirmed 
of  any  body,  and,  therefore,  no  body  hath  a  successiTe 
essence  or  being. 

Or  thus :  No  permanent  being  hath  a  successive  being  or 
etoence ; — but  every  body  is  a  permanent  being ; — therefore 
tio  body  hath  a  successive  being  or  essence. 

The  minor,  that  alone  asks  proof,  may  be  thus  confirmed: 
Whatsoever  hath  all  the  parts  of  its  essence  or  being  to- 
gether, so  that  in  no  moment  of  time,  there  is  wanting  unto 
it  any  thing  requisite  unto  its  essential  integrity, — that  is 
a  permanent  being ; — but  every  body  hath  all  the  parts  of  its 
essence  or  being  together,  so  that  in  no  moment  of  time, 
there  is  wanting  unto  it  any  thing  requisite  unto  its  essential 
integrity ;— Therefore,  every  body  is  a  permanent  being. 

If  you  should  say,  that  God  only  hath  permanency  of 
being,  according  to  that  of  the  Psalmist  k;  •*  The  heavens 
shall  perish,  but  thou  shalt  endure ;  yea,  aH  of  them  shaH 
wax  old,  like  a  garment;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change 
them,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same.*' 

Unto  this  they  will  answer,  that  you  do  but  trifle  with 
the  equivocation  of  the  word  *  permanency;'  it  is,  they  wiH 
say,  opposed  unto  either  '  mutability'  or  '  succession;'  if  it  be 
opposed  unto  mutability  and  defectibility  of  being,  then  God 
alone  hath  permanency  of  being ;  but  if  it  be  opposed  unto 
succession  of  being,  then  every  created  being,  besides 
motion,  hath  permanency  of  being;  and  this  Scheibler'  hath 
taught  them :  "  NuUi  rei  (inquit)  convenit  fluxus  vel  suc- 
cessio-  partium  essentialium  prseterquam  motui  (permissive 
loquendo) ;  unde  non  est  tempus  successivum,  nisi  tempus 
quo  durat  ipse  motus  :  nemp^  sicut  essentia  motus  consistit 
in  successione  partium, — ita  etiam  duratio  motus  consistit  in 
snccessione  partium;  et  proinde  utrumque  est  ens  succes* 


k  Ptal.  cii.  26,  27.  >  Mtt  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  n.  55. 
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Bivum :  si  tamen  k  parte  rei  loquamur,  turn  solum  unum  tnB 
est  successivum,  nemp^  motus ;  duratio  enim  mot&s  a  parte 
rei  eadem  est  cum  essentia  ips^."  If  you  should  say,  with 
Bonaventure  and  others,  that  'succession  of  duration  dis- 
tinguisheth  the  creature  from  the  Creator/  and,  therefore^ 
every  creature  hath  succession  of  duration, — they  will  again 
(out  of  the  forementloned  authors)  distinguish  of  a  twofold 
Buccession,  privative  and  positive.  i 

1.  A  privative  or  negative  succession ;  and  that  is,  either 
betwixt  not  being  and  being,  or  betwixt  being  and  not 
being ;  thus  when  a  man  is  begotten,  his  being  succeeds  his 
not  being, — and  when  he  dies,  his  not  being  succeeds  hia 
being;  and  this  privative  succession  doth  distinguish  the 
creature  from  the  Creator,  and,  therefore,  doth  or  may  agree 
to  every  creature :  for  even  the  angels  had  a  beginning,  and 
BO  there  was  a  succession  of  their  being  unto  their  not  being; 
and  they  might  have  an  end,  by  God's  omnipotency,  if  he 
had  not  decreed  otherwise ;  nay,  God  could  annihilate  them 
merely  by  the  withdrawing  of  his  preservative  influence,  and 
BO  there  might  have  been  a  succession  of  their  not  being 
unto  their  being:  this  succession  is  opposed  unto  an  intrin- 
sical  necessity  of  existence,  or  unto  an  immutable  per^ 
manency,  '  seu  stabilitati  permanentiae,'  as  Suarez  phraseth 
it*",  and  not  unto  permanency  of  being  as  such.  This  suc- 
cession, if  we  speak  of  the  power  and  capacity  of  it,  is 
essential  to  our  bodies,  and  withal,  it  is  inseparable  from 
them ;  for  even  after  the  resurrection,  God  could  (if  he  had 
not  determined  the  contrary)  reduce  them  unto  their  first 
nothing. 

A  positive  succession  hath  for  both  its  extremes  a 
positive  being ;  and  this  is  again,  they  will  say,  either  '  dis- 
crete* or  *  continuous.' 

1.  Discrete,  between  beings  totally  perfect ;  as  the  know- 
ledge of  one  plant  succeeds  the  knowledge  of  another  plant: 
but  this  succession  doth  not  constitute  a  successive  being. 

There  is  another  succession,  which  they  call  '  conti- 
nuous,' and  that  is  not  betwixt  total  beings,  but  betwixt  parts 
of  the  same  being;  when  they  do  not  exist  together,  bat 
one  after  another,  '  in  fluxu,'  as  they  say;  and  this  suo- 

"  Disp.  50.  sect.  5.  n.  46. 
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Session  is  proper  and  peculiar  unto  motion,  though  not  unto 
every  motion.    Thus  far  my  pupils. 

Da.  Ta  Y LOR. — ^This  I  have  here  set  down,  not  that  I  at  all 
value  the  problem  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  but  that  you  may 
fiot  think  me  a  Socinian  particularly  in  this  article ;  or  that 
I  think  the  bodies  in  the  resurrection  shall  be  specifically 
distinct  from  what  they  are  here :  I  believe  then)  the  same 
bodies,  but  ennobled  in  their  very  beings ;  for  to  a  specifical 
and  substantial  change,  is  required,  that  there  be  introduce 
tion  of  new  forms. 

Jean  ]6s. —  1.  You  will  not  be  thoroughly  and  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  Socibians  in  this  article,  if  you  think 
the  bodies  in  the  resurrection  shall  be  numerically  distinct 
from  what  they  are  here ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  entreat  you. 
to  tell  us  in  your  next,  how  far  you  accord  with,  or  dissent, 
from,  them  in  this  particular. 

2.  You  here  say,  that  *  to  be  quantitative'  shall  be  taken, 
away  from  our  bodies  in  the  resurrection ;  and  the  sequel  of 
this  is,  that  bodies  in  the  resurrection  shall  be  specifically 
distinct  from  what  they  are  here;  for  a  quantitative  substance 
and  a  substance  without  quantity  are  specifically  distinct; 
because  the  one  is  material,  a  body,---rand  the  other,  imma- 
terial, a  spirit,  and  not  a  body  at  all,  unless  '  nomine  tenus/ 
Dr.  Taylor.  — But  yet  the  improving  of  essential  pre- 
dicates is  no  specification  of  subjects,  but  a  melioration  of 
tiie  first. 

Jeanes. — The  ordinary  reader  may,  perhaps,  think, 
that  there  is  some  great  mystery  wrapt  up  under  these  hard 
Words ;  but  the  plain  meaning  of  them  is,  as  I  suppose,  that 
the  improving  of  essential  predicates  doth  not  make  a  speci- 
fical change  of  subjects,  but  only  advance  a  subject  unto  a 
better  being.  Essential  predicates  may  be  said  to  be  imr* 
proved  three  manner  of  ways :  I.  By  abolition  of  them;  2.  By 
intension  of  them  ;  3.  By  addition  unto  them. 
'  The  two  latter  are  impertinent  to  this  business  in  hand  ; 
for  suppose  (though  not  grant)  that  the  essential  predicates 
of  substances  might  be  improved  by  intension  of  them,  or 
by  addition  unto  them;  yet  what  will  this  make  to  the 
separability  of  essentials  from  a  subject?  The  improving  of 
essential  predicates,  that  belongs  unto  our  present  purpose, 
|S  by  abolition  of  them,  and  by  substituting  new  wA  mare 
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Boble  essentials  in  their  room;  and  that  essentials  may  be 
abolished,  and  new  essentials  substituted  in  their  rooms  (the 
things  remaining  the  same)  is  a  thing  you  may  magisterially 
and  imperiously  dictate,  but  can  never  scholastically  prove. 

But,  perhaps,  you  vi^ill  say,  that  you  take  essential  in  a 
moral  and  theological  sense :  but,  sir,  you  must  remember, 
that  you  are  not  to  take  essential  here,  in  such  a  latitude,  as 
to  include  accidental  and  contingent  predicates ;  for  if  you 
should,  Porphyry's  definition  of  '  accidens '  v^ill  remain  un- 
shaken by  what  you  say. — ^Would  not  this  be  a  ridiculous 
^irgument?  accidental  and  contingent  predicates  may  be 
taken  away,  'sine  subjecti  interitu;*  therefore,  '  adesse  et 
abesse  sine  subjecti  interitu,'  is  no  excellent  definition  of  an 
accident ;  and  yet  this  will  be  your  very  argument,  if  by 
essential  predicates  you  mean  any  thing  besides  the  four 
first  predicables,  unto  which  all  essential  predicates  are 
reducible. 

Dr.  Taylor. —  But  the  consequent  is,  that  *  abesse  et 
adesse  sine  subjecti  interitu,'  is  not  an  excellent  definition  of 
an  accident. 

Jeanes. — ^The  arguments  from  which  you  infer  this  con- 
sequent, are  overthrown,  and;  therefore,  this  consequent 
falleth  to  the  gtound  of  itself,  without  you  support  it  by 
some  fresh  arguments. 

Dr.  Taylor. — And  yet  further  it  follows,  that  if  sin 
were  as  essential  to  a  man,  as  mortality  is,  or  to  be  quan- 
titative,— yet  there  is  no  more  need  that  man  should  rise  with 
sin,  than  with  mortality. 

Jeanes. — And,  pray,  sir,  why  do  not  you  add,  'and  with 
quantity  V  Do  you  begin  to  startle  at  this  proposition,  that 
men  shall  rise  without  quantity?  but  as  touching  the  separa- 
bility of  both  mortaUty  and  quantity  from  bodies  in  the 
resurrection,  I  have  spoken'  already  so  fully,  as  that  I  may 
spare  to  say  any  thing  anew  of  it. 

Dr.  Taylor. — ^^  But  Aristotle's  'Philosophy,'  and  Por- 
phyry's '  Commentary,'  are  but  ill  measures  in  theology,  and 
you  should  do  well  to  scour  bright  that  armour  in  which  you 
trust,  which,  unless  it  be  prudently  conducted,  will  make  a 
man  a  sophister  rather  than  a  theologue :  but  you  are  wiser. 
•  Jeanes. — Axistotle  and  Porphyry  iire  no  contemptible, 
authors  in  philosophy ;  but  who  ever  thought  them  infiillible 
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in  philosophy,  or  their  books  measures  in  theology  ?  Philo- 
sophy is  a  very  useful  handmaid  unto  divinity,  and  none 
ffiil  deory  it,  but  such  whose  sayings  and  writings  cannojt 
endure  the  test  thereof;  nothing  that  is  true  in  philosophy, 
can  be  false  in  divinity ;  for  *  verum  vero  non  opponitur ;'  one 
truth  doth  not,  cannot  clash  with  another.  As  for  my  philo- 
sophy, I  hope  God  will  preserve  me  from  trusting  in  it,  or  in 
any  other  arm  of  flesh.  If  you  can  detect  any  error  therein, 
I  shall  be  ready  to  retract  it,  and  be  very  thankful  to  you  for 
your  pains ;  as  for  the  dirt  you  have  hitherto  thrown  thereon, 
it  will  not  stick,  but  recoileth  on  your  own  face. 

Db.  Taylor.— 1  have  only  this  one  thing  to  add^  that 
the  common  '  Discourses  of  Original  Sin,'  make  sin  to  be 
natural,  necessary,  and  unavoidable :  and  then  may  I  not  use 
your  own  words,  this  tenet  is  chargeable  with  libertinism,  *  it 
is  a  licentious  doctrine,  and  opens  a  gap  to  the  greatest  pro- 
faneness,  for  it  takes  away  all  conscience  of  sin,  all  repentance 
of  it  for  the  time  past ;'  if  sin  be  natural,  necessary,  and  un- 
avoidable, as  it  is  to  us,  if  we  derive  it  from  Adam,  8cc.  what 
reason  hath  he  to  be  humbled  for  it,  and  to  ask  God  pardon 
for  it?  so  that  you  have  done  well  against  your  own  opinion; 
ai\d  if  I  had  not  used  the  argument  before,  I  should  have  had 
reason  to  thank  you  for  it.  Now  as  it  is,  you  are  further  to 
consider  of  it,  not  I. 

Jeanes.  —  If  you  understand  by  'natural,'  that  which 
naturally  results  from  nature,  and  by '  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able,' that  which  is  denominated  such  from  a  primitive  and 
created  necessity,  that  which  you  say  is  a  foul  slander  against 
ii\e  common  discourses  of  Protestants  against  original  sin  : 
but  if  you  mean  by  '  natural'  that  which  is  connexed 
with,  and  coeval  unto,  our  nature, — and  by  '  necessary  and 
unavoidable,'  that  which  is  such  in  regard  of  a  consequent 
and  contracted  necessity,  it  will  be  nothing  to  the  purpose : 
for  you  (and  you  may  take  in  to  boot  your  good  friifnds 
of  Racovia)  are  never  able  to  prove,  that  the  as&^rtipp  of 
such  a  naturality  and  necessity  of  original  sin,  is  any  bar  to 
bumiliatioQ  or  repentance  for  it,  unto  prayer  for  the  pardon 
of  it. 

Dr.  Taylor.— Sir;  though  I  have  reason  to  give  you 
the  priority  in  every  thing  else,  yet  in  civility  I  have  far 
outdone  you. 
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Jeanbs. — First,  you  have  written  a  letter  to  me  withont 
a  superscription,  and  I  have  returned  one  unto  you  with  a 
superscription ;  and  this  I  take  to  be  of  the  two  the  greater 
civility. 

If  I  may  believe  the  echo  of  the  neighbourhood,  you 
have  written  several  letters  unto  Mr.  T.  C.  concerning  me, 
that  cannot  pretend  to  any  great  civility,  for  they  are  said  to 
be  stuffed  with  insulting  reproaches :  unto  which  I  shall 
i'etum  nothing  but  my  prayers  for  the  increase  of  your 
charity  and  humility. 

Dr.  Taylor. — You  were  offended  at  a  passage,  which 
you  might  easily,  but  would  not  understand ;  you  have  urged 
arguments  against  me  which  return  upon  your  own  head.  The 
proposition  you  charge  me  withal,  I  own  not  in  any  of  your 
senses,  nor  (as  you  set  it  down)  in  any  at  all ;  and  yet  your 
arguments  do  not  substantially,  or  rationally  confute  it,  if  I 
had  said  so. 

Jeanes.  — Here  you  sum  up  your  conquests,  but  whether 
you  do  not  reckon  without  your  host,  let  the  reader  judge. 

Dr.  Taylor.  —  Besides  all  this,  you  have  used  your 
pleasure  upon  me ;  you  have  reviled  me,  slighted  me,  scorned 
me,  untempted,  unprovoked;  you  never  sent  to  me  civilly 
to  give  you  satisfaction  in  your  objections,  but  talked  it  in 
my  absence,  and  to  my  prejudice. 

Jeanes.— Unto  all  this,  a  general  negative  is  a  sufficient 
answer,  until  I  know  the  particulars  that  your  delator  hath 
informed  you  with ;  but,  perhaps,  you  may  think  that  for 
such  an  obscure  person  as  myself,  to  dare  to  except  against 
what  you  write,  is  to  revile,  slight,  and  scorn  you ;  if  you  be 
BO  impatient  of  contradiction,  I  shall  leave  it  unto  your  own 
bosom  to  judge  from  what  spirit  it  proceeds.     When  you 
published  your  book,  you  exposed  it  to  every  man's  censure 
that  would  read  it ;  and  will  you  accuse  every  man  of  un- 
civility,  that  passeth  his  censure  upon  any  passage  in  it,  in  a 
private  discourse  with  friends?     But,  sir,  upon   Mr.  C.'s 
intreaty,  I  sent  him  in  writing  the  reasons  that  I  had  for  my 
censure,  and  these  reasons  were,  by  my  consent,  to  be  conveyed 
to  you,  and  therefore  I  sent  unto  you  mediately,  by  another, 
to  give  satisfaction  to  my  objections.     If  you  shall  say,  that 
it  was  uncivil  for  me  not  to  makp  my  fiddress  immediately 
ui^to  yourself,  it  is  a  charge  will  easily  be  wiped  off;  I  wasy 
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As  I  thought,  an  utter  stranger  unto  you,  and  Mr.  C.  pro- 
fessed a  great  acquaintance  with,  and  interest  in  you,  and 
assured  me  that  my  exceptions  should  be  received  with  all 
possible  candour,  and  promised  his  diligence  and  fidelity  in 
conveying  of  them  unto  you  ;  my  objections,  therefore,  were 
sent  civilly  unto  you,  though  sent  by  him.  But,  however  you 
are  thus  severe,  the  reader,  I  hope,  will  have  a  more  cha- 
ritable opinion  of  my  procedure  herein,  and  think,  that  you 
have  no  reason  to  make  such  tragical  outcries  against  me  for 
abusive  uncivilities  towards  you. 

Dr.  Taylor. — ^Yet  I  have  sent  you  an  answer,  I  hope, 
satisfactory,  and  together  with  it  a  long  letter,  which,  in  the 
tnidst  of  my  many  affairs  and  straitened  condition,  is  more 
than  I  can  again  afford. 

Jean Es.— Unto  your  long  letter  I  have  returned  a  longer 
answer;  and  whether  yours  or  mine  be  satisfactory,  I  am 
contented  to  refer  it  unto  the  indifferent  reader.  If  your 
condition  be  straitened,  I  wish  it  were  more  plentiful :  but 
my  affairs  are,  I  believe,  neither  for  number  nor  importance 
inferior  unto  yours ;  and  from  them  I  have  borrowed  so  much 
time,  as  to  answer  you,  and  shall  be  ready  to  do  so  again  tp 
perform  unto  yon  the  like  office. 

Dr.  Taylor. — And  after  all  this,  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
pray  for  you,  and  speak  such  good  things  of  you,  as  I  can 
find  or  hear  to  be  in  you ;  and  profess  myself,  and  really  be, 
sir,  your  affectionate  friend  and  servant,  in  our  blessed  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus,  Jer.  Taylor. 

Jeanes.  —  For  this  your  promise  I  give  you  hearty 
thanks,  and  shall  endeavour  to  make  you  as  grateful  a  return 
us  I  can,  in  the  like  Christian  offices  of  love :  and  so  shall  rest, 
in  Christ  Jesus,  your  humble  servant,  He»ry  Jeanes. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Dr.  Taylor.  —  Sir,  I  received  yours  late  last  night,  and 
I  have  returned  you  this  early  in  the  morning,  that  I  might, 
in  every  thing,  be  respective  of  you. 

Jeanes. — This  I  easily  believe,  and  am  confident,  that 
upon  review  of  your  letter  you  will  acknowledge,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  you  have  made  more  haste  than  good 
speed. 

Dr. Taylor.  —  But  I  desire  not  to  be  troubled  with  any 
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thing  that  is  not  very  material,  for  I  have  business  of  much 
greater  concernment ;  neither  can  I  draw  the  saw  of  con- 
tention with  any  man  about  things  less  pertinent.  I  expect 
no  answer,  I  need  none,  I  desire  none,  but  expect  that  you 
will  employ  your  good  parts  in  any  thing  rather  than  in 
being  *  ingeniosus  in  alieno  libro/  Your  talents  can  better, 
if  you  please,  serve  God,  than  by  cavilling  with  or  without 
feason. 

Jeanes,  —  Whether  or  no  the  controversy  between  us 
be  not  material,  but  less  pertinent ;  whether  your  letter  be  so 
satisfactory,  as  •that  it  needs  no  answer ;  as  also,  whether  I 
cavil  without  reason ;  (to  cavil  with  reason  is  a  catachreab 
as  harsh  as  *  ratione  insanire,'  and  as  hardly  justifiable,  but 
by  a  '  licentia  poetica/)  are  things  in  which  I  refuse  you  for 
My  judge,  and  appeal  unto  the  learned  and  unprejudiced 
reader. 

Secondly,  That  you  neither  expect  nor  desire  an  answer 
from  me,  may  be  very  probable ;  but  that  I  was  obliged  to 
return  you  one,  I  have  three  reasons  that  convince  me. 

First,  By  my  silence,  the  truth,  which  you  have  wronged, 
would  suffer. 

Secondly,  Your  papers  have  been,  with  a  great  deal  of 
diligence,  published,  and  if  I  should  not  give  them  an 
answer,  I  should  be  accessary  to  the  funeral  of  my  own 
good  name.     And 

Thirdly,  A  friend  of  yours,  when  he  gave  me  this  your 
letter,  told  me,  that  I  could  not  answer  it,  and  that  you  wisre» 
as  he  thought,  infallible.  Now  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  un- 
deceive him,  who,  having  your  person  in  too  great  an  admi- 
ration, greedily  swalloweth  whatsoever  falls  from  your  pen^ 
though  never  so  false  and  erroneous. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


This  manual  of  Christian  Consolations,  derived  from 
Five  Heads  of  great  importance  in  Religion,  was 
written  by  a  late  Reverend  Prelate  of  our  church, 
and  is  now  printed  according  to  his  own  copy. 

The  papers  were  presented  by  him  to  a  person 
of  honour,  for  whose  private  use  they  were  designed : 
but,  as  the  noblest  spirits  are  most  communicative, 
that  noble  and  religious  lady  was  pleased  to  impart 
them  for  the  good  also  of  others.  We  read  in 
the  Evangelists,  how  that  the  holy  Jesus,  wh6 
**  went  about  doing  good"  (that  is  the  short,  but 
fall,  character  which  Saint  Peter*  gives  of  him),  did, 
by  a  miracle  of  mercy,  bless  five  loaves  to  the  feed- 
ing of  a  very  great  multitude.  And  may  the  same 
Almighty  goodness  bless  and  prosper  whatsoever 
)Bpiritual  good  is  contained  in  these  Five  Helps 
and  Directions  for  a  Christian's  Comfort, 
to  the  refreshing  and  trengthening  of  such  souls,  as 
tfuly  hunget  and  thirst  after  God !  May  the  serious 
and  devout  readers  taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord 
is,  that  his  loving-kindness  is  better  than  life, — and 
that  the  light  of  his  countenance,  the  sense  of  his 
fevour,  is  infinitely  more  heart-cheering,  and  brings 
with  it  a  truer  and  larger  satisfaction,  than  the  in- 
crease of  ''  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil  **,"  doth  to  the 

»  Acts,  X.  38.  *•  Psalm  iv. 
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men  of  this  world,  who  only  or  chiefly  "  mind 
earthly  things,"  and  unwisely  place  their  felicity 
in  the  fading  and  empty  enjoyments  of  this  pre- 
sent life. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  then,  that  a  man  should  both 
hope,  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord ; 
for>  "he  is  good  to  them  that  wait  for  him,  to  the 
soul  that  seeketh  him^" 

He  who  is  the  God  of  love,  and  even  ''Love  itself; 
he  who  is  the  ever-flowing  fountain  of  goodness,  will 
not  fail  to  fill  the  hungry  with  good  things.  Such 
a  Christian  hath  meat  to  eat  which  the  world  knows 
not  of ;  he  feeds  on  the  hidden  manna :  he  hath  (as 
St.  Austin  said  of  St. Ambrose)  '  occultum  os  in  corde 
ejus/  and  with  this  he  doth  'sapida  gaudia  de  paneDei 
ruminare.'  "  The  Father  of  the  world,  who  openeth 
Jiis  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of  every  living 
thing,  giving  to  all  their  meat  in  due  season*;"  "  he 
is  as  ready  to  fulfil  the  desire  of  them  that  fear 
him;  he  will  give  grace  and  glory,  and  no  good 
thing  will  he  withhold  from  them  that  walk  up- 
rightly ^"  And  here,  from  the  character  and  quali- 
fication of  the  persons  (them  that  fear  him»  and 
them  that  walk  uprightly)  it  highly  concerns  us 
to  observe,  and  to  lay  it  to  heart,  that  a  siacere 
desire  and  serious  endeavour  to  fear  God  and  walk 
uprightly,  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  conr 
dition  to  qualify  and  make  us  meet  for  the  receiving 
of  the  best  of  divine  favours  and  blessings.  ,  We 
must  first  walk  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  if  we  would 

*  Luni.  iii.        ^  1  Jolm  iv.  "  Psalm  cxhs  '  Psalm  lixxiv. 
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walk  in  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  these 
two  are  set  together*.  If  we  would  have  the  Spirit 
to  be  our  comforter,  we  must  follow  the  Spirit  as 
our  guide  and  counsellor.  If  we  would  find  rest 
unto  our  souls,  we  must  take  Christ's  yoke  upon 
us^,  the  yoke  of  his  precepts,  which  are  all  holy, 
and  just,  and  good.  .A  state  of  inward  comfort  and 
true  tfjsmquillity  of  spirit  can  never  be  secured  and 
preserved,  but  by  a  continued  care  to  walk  before 
God,  in  faithful  obedience  to  his  will  in  all  things. 

For  "  there  is  no  peace  to  the  wicked*,"  as  is 
twice  expressed  by  the  noble  prophet  Isaiah  k  ;  but 
"  great  peace  have  they  that  love  thy  law',"  saith 
the  royal  psalmist,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
who  herein  spake  his  own  experience;  and  else- 
where, "  Mark  the  perfect  man,  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace  "."  While 
he  lives,  he  lives  in  peace,  his  soul  dwells  at  ease ;  he 
feels  an  unspeakable  joy  and  pleasure  within,  upon 
the  sense  of  his  doing  his  duty,  and  being  faithful  in 
obedience  to  his  Lord  and  Master  in  heaven.  And 
when  he  dies,  he  departs  in  peace",  and  shall  ''enter 
into  peace,"  and  *'  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord**."  Here  he 
"  tastes  how  sweet  the  Lord  is,"  but  there  "  he  shall 
be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  plenty  of  God's  house^ 
and  made  to  drink  of  the  river  of  his  pleasures**." 
"  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied,  and  their  heart 
shall  live  for  ever**."    And  so  full  and  complete  shall 


f  Acts,  is.  31.  *>  Matt.  xi.  *  Chap,  xlviii.  39. 

*  Chap.  Ivii.  21.  i  Psal.  cxix.  165.  "  Psal.  xxxvii.  37. 

>»  Isaiah,  Ivit.  <^  Matt.  xxv.  p  Pial.  xxxvi. 
^  Psal.  xxii. 
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-be  their  joy  and  satisfaction,  that  '^  they  shall  neither 
hunger  nor  thirst  any  more ;  for  the  Lamb  shall  feed 
them,  and  shall  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of 
.waters ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their 
eyes'."  This  is  the  happy  portion  of  those  souls, 
who  have  the  Lord  for  their  God,  with  whom  "  there 
is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  there  are 
pleasures,"  most  pure  and  permanent,  "  for  ever- 
more." 

'  Rev.  vii. 


THE 
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XH£  work  of  the  ministry  consists  in  two  things,  in 
threatenings  or  comforts.  The  first  is  usieful  for  the  greatest 
part  of  Christians,  who  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  bondage, 
and  fear  to  do  evil,  because  of  wrath  to  come ;  which  grows 
out  of  love  to  themselves.  The  second  is  fit  for  the  best 
Christians,  that  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  love ;  who  endeavour 
to  do  righteousness,  because  they  love  righteousness,  and 
to  be  like  unto  God,  who,  they  know,  is  only  good  (which 
grows  out  of  the  spirit  of  adoption),  and  obey  as  sons  and 
daughters,  and  not  as.  servants. 

Our  Saviour  and  his  apostles  insist  sometimes  upon  the 
former  way,  threatening  the  impenitent,  yet  qualifying  it 
with  tidings  of  peace,  if  they  return  and  amend  their  lives. 
For  sharpness  must  be  applied,  according  to  the  power 
which  the  Lord  has  given  us,  for  edification,  and  not  for 
destruction  \  The  same  apostle  propounds  both  in  the 
former  epistle*^,  **  Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod?  or  in 
love,  and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  ?"  Which  latter  is  most 
suitable  to  the  Gospel,  to  proclaim  peace  on  earth,  and  good 
will  towards  men;  and  when  James  and  John  would  have 
had  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans, 
Christ  reproved  them,  saying,  *'  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come 
to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  ^:"  and  St.  Paul, 
**  God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  but  to  obtain  salva- 
tion by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'."  And  surely  there  is  cause 
to  apply  a  cluster  of  consolation  against  a  few  grains  of 
terror:  1.  Because  we  are  all  concluded  under  sin,  and  the 
guilt  is  ever  present  unto  us.    2.  Because  of  the  weakness 

•  2  Cor.  liii.  10.        ^  Ibid.  iv.  21.        «  Luke  ix.  56.        ^  1  Thess.  v.  9. 
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of  the  graces  that  are  in  us ;  not  that  they  are  weak,  but 
that  human  corruption  is  mixed  with  them.    3.  Because  of 
the  strength  and  manifoldness  of  temptations.    4.  Because 
we  are  to  be  exercised  with  the  sufferance  of  the  cross,  and 
we  are  infirm  to  bear  it.    Lastly,  because  little  is  commu- 
nicated to  us,  at  the  present,  of  that  reward  we  look  for ; 
least  of  all,  is  any  share  of  it  present  and  before  our  eyes. 
Forasmuch  then,  as  there  are  so  many  in-draughts    that 
break  into  our  heart,  to  make  us  sick  of  sorrow  and  fear,  let 
us  seek  comfort  from  God,  who  hath  leil  no  disease  without 
a  remedy  to  cure  it,  **  who  healeth  all  thy  diseases*."  I  say, 
it  is  to  be  sought  from  God,  lest  we  light  upon  ih&n  that 
tell  false  dreams,  and  comfort  in  yain^     The  right  place 
for  it  must  be  the  word  of  Goc|,  as  it  iss :  '^  that  we,  through 
patience,  and  comfort  of  the  Scripture,  might  have  hope.** 
Which  comfort  scattered  up  and  down  in  that  holy  bopk, 
and  not  cast  all  in  ^  lump  together,  by  searching  it  di- 
ligently, we  may  draw  our  consolation  out  of  fiye  things, 
fieuth, — hope, — the  in-dwelling  of  the  Spirit, — ^prayec-r-iuod 
the  sacraments. 

*  Pnlm  ciii.  3.  '  Ztch.  z.  9.  i  Rom.  xv.  4. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Tf^t  Faith  is  the  Ground  and  Foundation  of  a  Christianas 
Comfort :  several  Doubts  and  Scruples  about  believing, 
answered. 

Faith  is  the  root  of  all  blessings.  Believe,  and  you  shall  be 
saved :  believe,  and  you  must  ne^ds  be  sanctified  :  believe,  and 
you  cannot  choose,  but  be  comforted:  believe  that  God 
is  true  in  all  his  promises,  and  you  are  the  seed  of  faithful 
Abraham,  and  shall  inherit  the  promises  made  to  Abraham ; 
believe  that  you  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is  yours ;  and  then 
you  are  sure  that  none  can  perish,  whom  the  Father  hath 
given  to  him.  ^'  There  is  no  condemnation  to  them  that 
are  in  Christ  Jesus*."  And  as  Martha  said,  *'  Lord,  if  thou 
hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died^:''  so  let  all 
that  groan  and  pine  away  in  sorrow,  say.  Lord,  if  thou 
hadst  been  here^  if  thou  hadst  appeared  to  my  soul  in 
thy  goodness,  I  had  not  fainted  in  my  trouble.  Isaiah 
foretels%  that  it  should  be  Christ's  office  "  to  give  the  oil 
of  joy  for  mourning,  and  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness."  For  St.  John  saw  in  the  spirit,  that 
they  that  follow  Christ,  are  clothed  "  in  white  garments," 
in  garments  of  joy,  in  the  livery  of  gladness.  Solomon, 
describing  the  provident  mistress  of  a  family**,  says,  ''  She 
is  not  afraid  of  the  snow  for  her  household,  for  all  her 
household  are  clothed  with  scarlet."  So  the  household  of 
Christ  are  not  afraid  of  frost  and  snow,  nor  of  any  bitter 
blasjt  I  they  have  put  on  the  garment  of  dependence  on  Christ, 
which  protects  them,  and  do  resolve  never  to  put  off  their 
privy  coat  of  confidence  in  their  Saviour.  With  this  did 
Christ  encourage  the  poor  woman^  being  under  confusion, 
vho  had  secretly  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment;  *'  Be  of 

»  Romans,  viii.  i.     ^  John,  xi.  21.     <  Isaiah,  Ixi.  S.     *  Prov.  xxii.  tl. 
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comfort,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole'/'  The  first  time 
that  the  word  comfort  is  found  in  Scriptwe,  is'  upon  the 
birth  of  Noah ;  his  father  says,  '^This  son  shall  comfort  us:*^ 
BO  when  God  did  gire  Christ  to  be  made  man,  he  did,  as  it 
were,  say  unto  us, '  This  Son  shall  comfort  yoy,  for  his  name 
is  Jesus,  and  he  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins.'  He 
that  gave  us  him,  hath  given  us  all  things  with  him.  As  it 
is  true  to  say,  that  Matthew  left  all  to  follow  Christ,  so  is  it 
as  true,  that  he  got  all  that  can  be  wished  by  following  him. 

It  is  the  chemistry  of  faith  (let  me  use  that  word)  to  tarn 
all  things  into  good  and  precious  ore.  It  is  Abraham's 
country  in  a  strange  land:  Jacob's  wages,  when  Labao 
defrauded  him ;  Moses*s  honour,  when  he  refused  to  be 
the  son-in-law  of  Pharaoh's  daughter:  Rahab's  securi^^ 
when  all  Jericho  besides  did  perish :  David's  rescue,  when 
there  was  but  a  step  between  him  and  death  :  the  power  of 
the  apostles,  to  be  able  to  cast  out  devils :  Mary  Magdalen'a 
sweet  ointment,  to  take  away  the  ill  savour  of  her  suit. 
Plead,  therefore,  with  the  oratory  of  faith,  and  say,  *  Lord, 
I  have  no  life  but  in  thee,  I  have  no  joy  but  in  thee,  no 
salvation  but  in  thee :  but  I  have  all  these  in  thee ;  and  how^ 
can  my  soul  refuse  to  be  comforted  ?' 

But  some  will  say,  perhaps,  *  Faith  is  apowerful  comforter: 
but  I,  poor  wretch,  had  need  to  be  comforted  concerning  my 
faith.  I  find  the  pulse  of  it  weak,  and  sometimes  it  inter- 
mits, as  if  it  beat  not  at  all.  Methinks  I  am  not  drawn 
near  to  Christ,  or  that  I  am  so  far  off,  that  I  cannot  embrace 
him.'  Some  such  infirmity  may  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
Thessalonians ;  and  therefore,  St.  Paul  says,  "  I  have  sent 
Timotheus  to  establish  you,  and  to  comfort  you,  concerning 
your  faith*." 

Now,  to  turn  this  water  into  wine,  and  the  trembling  of 
this  objection  into  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  con- 
ceive as  if  these  questions  were  put  to  you ;  *  Do  yo^  often 
accuse  yourself  of  a  weak  faith  in  secret  unto  God?'  I  like 
it  for  a  good  symptom ;  for  an  hypocrite  doth  not  use  to 
accuse  himself. — *  And  do  you  bewail  your  want  to  the  Lord, 
because  you  would  have  it  better  supplied?'  that  is  a  good 
sign  too,  for  it  is  the  same  as  to  thirst  for  the  living  God. 

*  Matthew,  ix.  ««.  f  OeD.  v.  «9.  »  1  Thew.  iii.  f. 
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They  that  have  not  the  gift  of  faith,  do  not  misait:  but  they 
that  have  it,  though  but  in  a  little,  do  insatiably  desire  the 
increase  of  it. 

But  do  you  find  that  the  more  you  put  forward  to  come 
to  Christ,  the  more  you  are  put  back  by  doubts  and  tempta- 
tions? It  is  right  the  resemblance  of  him  that  was  sick 
of  the  palsy'*;  fain  he  would  have  been  brought  to  Christ, 
but  could  not  come  at  him  for  the  press.  This  press  that 
stops  yoU|  are  the  snares  of  the  world,  vain  imaginations, 
oay,  perhaps  humility,  a  broken  heart,  and  a  tender  con- 
science :  yet  find  out  a  way  to  come  to  your  Saviour,  though 
the  throng  be  cumbersome.  If  there  be  no  other  way, 
untile  the  house,  break  down  the  roof  to  be  brought  unto 
him  :  call  unto  the  Lord  to  dissolve  this  house  of  clay,  that 
thy  soul  may  see  him  clearly  without  all  impediment.  But, 
at  the  worst  of  all,  do  you  lie  in  a  swoon,  as  it  were  ?  do  you 
think  there  is  no  life,  no  motion  in  your  faith  ?  do  you  fear 
the  light  of  grace  is  so  eclipsed,  that  you  have  lost  all 
communion  with  Christ  ?  Remember,  and  be  assured,  that 
you  could  not  miss  Christ  so  much,  unless  Christ  Were  in 
you.  Because  God  loves  you,  he  seems  to  leave  you ;  and 
withdraws  out  of  the  way  for  a  time,  because  he  would  be 
found;  and  makes  you  desire  to  seek  him,  that  you  may 
liold  him  the  surer  to  you,  when  you  enjoy  him.  A  mother 
that  hath  conceived,  may  think,  not  long  after,  that  she 
perceives  some  tokens  of  her  conception ;  in  a  while,  she 
doubts  of  it  again,  and  wisheth  some  signs  of  better  satis- 
faction :  she  hangs  long  under  many  assays  of  fear  and  per- 
suasion :  at  last,  she  finds  the  babe  spring  in  her  womb,  and 
is  utterly  confirmed.  So  it  is  with  them,  in  whom  Christ  is 
bom  anew ;  they  have  found  the  Lord, — yet  sometime,  as  it 
is  in  the  Canticles,  **  He  is  behind  the  lattice,''  that  we  misa 
him  by  a  spiritual  jealousy,  and  fall  into  many  of  these  fits, 
as  if  he  were  quite  departed.  And  in  this  state  of  trepida- 
tion we  must  be  exercised,  that  we  may  know,  that  holy  fear 
and  a  troubled  spirit  are  heavenly  qualities,  that  may  consist 
with  faith. 

Yet  I  have  more  to  ask.    Do  you  look  dejectedly  upon 
your  faith,  because  you  apprehend  it  is  not  full  of  life 

k  Mark,  ii.  4. 
VOL.  I.  H 
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in  the  root,  nor  laden  with  fruit  in  godly  practice  ?  Wo  be 
to  them  that  are  not  sensible  of  those  infirmities.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  lessons  in  the  New  Testament,  "  Be  strong  in  the 
grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus' ;"  but  it  is  one  of  the  hardest. 
God  gives  a  measure  of  faith  to  all  in  the  covenant,  that  call 
vpon  him ;  but  we  have  this  gift  in  earthen  vessels,  and  taint 
it  with  the  affections  of  our  carnal  mind.  The  best  faith  is 
weak  and  wavering,  short-sighted,  riseth  and  falls  like  a  tune 
in  music.  Therefore,  to  encourage  a  perplexed  mind,  hearken 
to  Isaiah  \  '*  Say  to  them  that  are  of  a  sorrowful  heart,  be 
strong,  fear  not."  For  though  it  be  but  an  infant  faith,  it  is 
a  true  faith  :  as  an  infant  is  a  true  man  in  the  essence  of  a  man^ 
though  not  a  man  in  growth ;  perfect  in  the  real  being,  though 
not  in  the  degrees,  wherein  we  must  strive  to  grow  up  more  and 
more.  To  prove  the  truth  of  it,  believe  all  the  word  of  God, 
and  it  can  be  no  wider :  and,  for  the  soundness  of  it,  believe  in 
Christ,  and  look  for  salvation  in  him  alone ;  then  it  is  as  legiti'^ 
mate  and  true  bom,  as  is  the  faith  of  any  saint  that  is  far  more 
noble.  A  dim  or  a  blear  eye,  that  looked  upon  the  brazen 
serpent,  did  procure  a  remedy  for  a  wound,  as  much  as  a 
dear  and  well-conditioned  eye.  And  a  little  faith,  casting 
its  weak  beams  on  Christ  and  his  death,  will  go  far.  The 
quantity  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  hath  warmth  and  virtue 
in  it  to  spread  abundantly.  If  faith  on  earth  hath  shaken  off 
all  frailty,  and  comprehended  the  joys  of  heaven,  without 
casting  its  eye  aside  to  the  love  of  this  world,  I  do  not  oon« 
eeive  how  the  body  could  subsist  any  longer  here,  but  that 
the  soul,  in  that  ecstasy,  would  be  dissolved,  and  fly  away. 

Lastly ;  as  God  sees  such  sins  in  you  as  you  cannot  see, 
so  he  sees  such  graces  in  you  as  you  cannot  perceive.  The 
charitable,  to  whom  Christ  speaks  when  they  are  at  his  rig^C 
hand  ^  do  deny  such  good  things  to  be  in  them,  as  Christ 
did  profess  they  had.  The  Canaanitish  woman  found  no 
better  in  herself  than  the  vileness  of  a  dog,  that  waited  for 
etumbs  under  the  table ;  but  Christ  commends  her  for  her 
great  faith.  The  centurion »  saw  nothing  but  unworthiness 
in  his  person :  but  Christ  gave  him  the  praise  above  all  those^ 
to  whom  he  had  preached  in  Israel.  Confess  then,  and  be* 
not  ashamed  to  say,  "Lord,  I  believe;  help  my  unbelief l"* 

i  3  Tim.  ii.  1.     ^  Chap.  xxxr.  4.     >  Matt.  xxt.  M.     *  Matt  viii.  10. 
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And  take  consolation,  that  water-springs  shall  flow  out  of  a? 
barren  ground,  which  suspected  itself  to  be  parched  and  dry. 
Though  you  see  but  little  by  your  own  light,  it  is  because  it 
is  put  into  the  lantern  of  humility.  And  let  these  be  the' 
Qonsolations  of  faith. 


CHAPTER  II. 

That  a  Chmtian's  Comfort  Jhw$  from  the  Grace  of  Hope: 
The  Object  of  Hope  is,  1.  I%at  which  is  good.  2.  J  Good 
absent.  3.  Though  absent,  yet  possible  :  and  that  for  three 
Reasons.  4.  Though  possible,  yet  difficult.  An  Aceouni 
of  two  Sorts  of  Difficulties,  with  particular  Encouragements 
against  them. 

Yet  know  that  faith  never  rides  single,  but  it  carries  hope 
before  it.  '*  Faith  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for'.'f 
No  Scripture  doth  better  contain  them  both  in  a  little  than 
Titus  i> :  the  apostle  says,  that  **  the  faith  of  God's  elect/ 
first,  '^  acknowledgeth  the  truth :"  secondly,  that  **  it  is  ac- 
cording to  godliness:''  thirdly, /Mt  is  in  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  God  that  cannot  lie,  promised,  before  the  world 
began.''  When  you  see  a  weight  of  iron  tied  to  a  line, 
wound  upon  a  wheel  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  a  house,— ;- 
remember  it  is  like  the  heart  of  a  sinner,  leaden  and  heavy, 
lying  upon  the  ground,  and  wound  up  in  this  text,  .with  the 
line  of  hope,  to  the  top  of  heaven.  Heaven  then  is  the 
express  and  fair  object  of  hope,  and  God,  in  his  promise^ 
is  the  procurer.  '  Promise,'  I  say :  for  we  do  not  grope  fof 
heaven  blindfold,  and  fall  upon  it  out  of  our  own  head 
without  a  warrant :  but  our  assurance  is  incomparably  the 
best  that  can  be  given,  and  in  the  best  manner;  '*  a  promise 
made  before  the  world  began;"  that  is,  freely,  unrequested, 
when  we  could  have  no  being  to  ask  it ;  and  made  over  to 
Christ,  the  Mediator,  ^at  it  should  be  put  into  his  hand  to 
perform  it  to  us.  And  it  is  imchangeable,  as  is  all  the  truth 
of  God :  for  "  he  cannot  lie,"  neither  is  there  any  shadow  of 
change  in  htm.    What  can  we  desire  more  ?    Carry  this  evi- 

•  Heh.  li.  1.  ^  Chap.  i.S,f. 
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dence  along  with  you,  and  show  it  to  yourself  upon  every 
disquietness  and  deep  plunge  of  heart :  and  how  can  you 
choose  but  convince  yourself,  that  your  melancholy  and  dis- 
trust is  causeless  ?  **  The  hope  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
gladness'."  And  **  we  rejoice  in  hope^."  The  design  of 
hope  is  considered  four  ways.  First,  it  intends  unto  that 
which  is  good ; — which  makes  a  difference  between  hope  and 
fear :  for  we  hope  for  that  which  is  good,  we  fear  that  which 
is  evil.  Secondly,  it  is  not  that  good  which  is  present,  but 
absent ;  and  this  makes  a  diiference  between  hope  and 
fruition.  ^*  Hope  that  is  seen,  is  not  hope :  for  what  a  man 
seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for'?"  Thirdly,  though  it  be 
a  good  absent,  and  not  yet  obtained,  yet  it  is  possible; — which 
is  the  difference  between  hope  and  despair :  but  we  have  no 
colour  for  despair,  since  all  things  are  possible  to  God. 
Fourthly,  it  is  a  possible  good,  but '  bonum  arduum,'  to  be 
gotten  with  difficulty  and  pains;  which  puts  a  difierence 
between  the  diligence  of  hope  and  careless  security.  These 
are  the  four  promontories  of  hope,  and  a  good  wind  Mows 
from  every  quarter. 

I.  First,  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  hope,  since  we  hope  for 
that  which  is  good,  so  good  that  it  exceeds  all  that  eye  hatii 
seen :  for  as  yet  we  see  not  God  but  in  his  creatures.  Nor 
ear  hath  heard  it,  that  is,  in  its  full,  unutterable  excellency, 
which  the  words  of  holy  Scripture  cannot  express  to  our 
imperfect  reason.  Then  **  neither  can  it  enter  into  the  heart 
of  man :"  for  things  can  seem  no  greater  than  words  can 
utter.  '*  We  know  as  yet  but  in  part,  hereafler  we  shall 
know  as  we  are  known.''  If  we  have  boasted  to  the  heathen, 
that  we  look  for  a  kingdom  and  a  crown  of  glory,  we  are 
sure  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  that  hope^  We  maybe 
ashamed  that  we  have  doted  upon  petty  things,  out  of  which 
we  have  devised  felicity,  and  they  have  failed  and  deceived 
us :  but  our  treasure  laid  up  in  the  heaven  is  so  sure,  that  in 
the  end,  and  in  the  day  of  trial,  none  shall  insult  over  our 
hope  and  say,  *  Where  is  now  the  Lord  your  God  V  If  a 
mortal  man  detain  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  it  is  a  sin: 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  incident  to  God,  "  who  is  not  tm- 
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righteous  to  forget  our  work  and  labour  of  loves."  ''We 
shall  not  always  be  forgotten :  our  expectation  shall  not  perish 
for  ewer^.*'  The  judgment  of  a  good  eye-sight  is  to  see  afar 
off;  BOv  in  the  judgment  of  a  good  hope,  to  remark  the  un- 
speakable reward  of  a  better  age  to  come.  Whereupon  it 
hath  sufficient  satisfaction  and  content  to  leave  or  to  lose 
all  it  hathy  things  '^  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the  glory 
which  is  revealed  in  us'.''  The  rich  mines  and  golden  trade 
of  both  the  Indies  are  on  the  other  side  the  Hne :  so  the  rich 
trade  of  hope  is  in  the  other  world.  Change  yomr  poor 
freight,  which  is  your  lading  in  this  vessel  of  clay,  and  barter 
it  for  an  immortal  possession. 

Hope  that  is  not  under  the  embers,  but  mounts  up  into  a 
trembling  flame,  reckons  not  what  it  is  worth  by  a  very  little 
which  it  hath  in  hand,  but  by  its  share  which  is  reserved  in 
the  storehouse  of  God's  eternal  recompense.  Now  I  am 
abased ;  but  there  is  mine  honour,  a  far  more  abundant  ex- 
ceeding weight  of  glory.  Now  I  carry  about  a  crazy  sickly 
body;  there  it  shall  be  immortal,  and  incident  to  no  dis- 
temper. Now  my  neighbours  and  acquaintance  despise  me, 
and  run  far  from  me ;  there  I  shall  be  enrolled  with  angels 
and  saints,  and  ''  with  the  church  of  the  first-bom,  and  with 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect^."  Now  I  live  in  all '' 
disorder  of  church  ordinances,  in  distraction  of  schisms,  in 
the  filthy  stench  of  old  and  new  heresies :  but  there  is  the 
New  Jerusalem,  where  all  things  set  forth  the  glory  of  the 
Lamb,  in  beauty,  and  holiness,  and  truth.  Now  I  must  die, 
and  deliver  up  my  body  unto  the  dust ;  but  Christ  died  and 
rose  again  the  third  day,  and  will  bring  again  with  him,  in 
due  time,  all  those  that  sleep :  and  ''  comfort  one  another 
with  these  words,"  saith  St.  PauP.  And  as  when  Christ 
ascended  into  heaven,  "  he  went  up  with  a  merry  noise,  and 
the  Lord  with  the  sound  pf  the  trumpet";''  so  let  every 
heart  break  out  into  praise  and  gladness,  whose  hope  flies  up 
unto  the  Lord  in  his  holy  places :  *'  holding  fast  the  confi- 
fideuce,  and  the  rejoiciqg  pf  hope  firm  unto  the  end  *.'' 

II.  Stay  yet,  and  consider  it  is  a  good  which  is  absent 
that  we  hope  for :  when  it  is  come,  and  brought  to  pass,  hope 
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Hi^t  the  jouraey's  end.  ''Say  to  the  ri^teoos,  it  shall  he 
Widj  wkh  him,  for  they  shall  €at  the  fruit  of  their  doings  ^'' 
It«hall  be  well ;  '  dixit,— erit'  It  is  not  paid  down*  as  we 
say,  in  ready  money,  but  we  hare  a  good  bond  for  as- 
suranee. 

Let  one  object  upon  this, '  Doth  not  hope  deferred -afBiot 
the  soul  ? '  Yet  be  not  disheartened  e  it  is  better  than  so.  For 
first,  we  have  somewhat  in  band ;  because  that  which  fiiith 
lays  hold  of,  is  really  and  actually  its  own :  now  hope  is  fidth'a 
vent-gatherer,  and  takes  up  that  which  faith  claims  upon  the 
bargain,  which  Christ  hath  made  for  us. 

To  be  clearer  yet :  *'  We  are  sealed  with  the  Holy  Spirit 
of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance '."  You 
see  then,  that  though  we  have  not  the  inheritance  as  yet,  we 
have  the  earnest  of  it ;  and  an  earnest  penny  is  more  than 
nothing*  Here  I  must  distinguish  between  a  pledge  and  an 
earnest.  A  pledge  is  laid  down  for  assurance  to  repay  that 
which  was  lent :  but  an  earnest  is  given  upon  a  bargain,^ 
keep  that  till  the  rest  be  brought  in.  Now  the  earnest  we 
receive  of  the  kingdom  to  come,  is  the  seal  of  the  Spirit,  an 
imprinted  comfort  that  it  shall  be  ours,  a  seal  that  cannot  be 
defaced,  a  comfort  that  cannot  be  taken  from  us.  So  much 
aa  you  have  of  that  seal,  so  much  you  have  of  the  earnest: 
therefore,  you  cannot  say  that  hope  hath  quite  nothing  to 
stay  its  longing.  The  blossoms  of  the  spring  do  not  only 
promise,  but  are  Qod^s  earnest,  to  represent  the  fruits  which 
will  wax  ripe  in  autumn. 

I  will  make  it  out  in  another  similitude.  He  that  is  in  a 
merchant's  warehouse,  where  spices  are  stored  up,  shall  have 
some  taste  of  them  in  his  palate  by  their  strong  scent, 
though  he  put  not  one  com  into  his  mouth:  so  we  taste 
heaven,  because  the  Spirit  that  comes  from  heaven,  dwells  in 
us,  and  gives  many  delightful  signs  of  a  glorified  reversion. 

But  to  go  forward  :  it  may  not  be  denied  but  that  hope 
is  anxious  and  restless,  till  it  come  to  enjoy.  How  tedious  a 
thing  it  is  to  stay  long  without  the  company  of  them,  whom  we 
entirely  love !  and  can  it  be  otherwise  than  irksome,  to  be 
so  long  absent  fi^m  the  vision  of  Qod,  and  of  Christ  com- 
passed with  innumerable  angels  ?    St.  Paul  says  no  less  ^ ; 
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**  We  that  have  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  groan  within  our- 
selves, waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  redemption  of 
the  body."  Here  are  groans  and  sighs  indeed ;  but  we  shall 
never  be  sea-sick  with  that  easy  tossing,  having  *'  hope  as 
an  anchor  of  our  souls '."  Hope  of  the  right  stamp,  looking 
for  the  appearance  of  God,  and  the  reward  that  he  brings 
with  him,  hath  a  good  mate  that  goes  together  with  it,  and 
that  is  patience.  In  the  saddest  book  of  the  Scripture  %  it 
is  written,  **  It  is  good  that  a  man  should  hope,  and  quietly 
wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord.''  Which,  that  it  may  not 
be  wanting,  we  must  contend  for  it  in  prayer,  as  it  is  ^  **  The 
Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of  God,  and  the  patient 
waiting  for  Christ."  And  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to  be 
persuaded.  For  when  we  are  held  off  for  a  while  from  the 
inheritance  of  heaven,  do  we  not  attend  God's  leisure  ?  And 
will  the  handmaid  wait  for  her  mistress,  being  in  some 
degrees  of  place  above  her?  And  shall  not  the  creature 
stay  the  leisure  of  the  Creator,  so  infinite  above  us  ?  Be- 
side, the  expectation  of  the  recompense  will  increase  the 
recompense,  and  make  it  more  superlative ;  therefore,  ''  lep 
not  him  that  believes,  make  haste  *."  Nay,  sp  your  spirit 
will  be  patient,  the  Lord  will  allow  you  your  importunity  to 
call  upon  him  to  hasten :  *^  My  strength,  haste  Uiee  to  help 
me>."  Finally,  stay  for  that  contentedly,  which  when  it 
comes,  it  comes  but  once,  and  shall  abide  for  ever. 

III.  Another  degree  upon  which  hope  steps  higher,  is 
this,  that  her  aim  is  possible.  I  haye  said  how  that  which  is 
proposed  to  it,  is  good ;  that  it  is  not  disconsolate,  though  it 
be  in  futurition,  and  not  yet  obtained  (for  it  is  too  good  to 
be  yet  obtained) ;  if  patience  have  its  perfect  work,  it  can 
attend  cheerfully.  '*  My  soul*  wait  thou  only  upon  God,  foa- 
my expectation  is  from  him  3^."  Strike  we,  therefore,  plea- 
santly upon  this  third  string,  that  the  past  object  of  divine 
hope  is  to  be  accomplished.  **  For  I  run  not  as  uncertainly, 
I  fight  not  as  one  that  beateth  the  air<."  Paul  did  do  all 
things,  and  suffer  all  things,  for  that  which  is  feasible^  and 
might  be  achieved. 

The  covetous  is  a  projector  for  so  much  wealth  as  .can 
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ne?er  be  gotten.  The  epicure  longs  for  so  much  pleasure  as 
C8n  never  be  enjoyed.  Great  clerks  and  philosophers  seek 
for  so  much  knowledge  as  can  never  be  found ;  which,  in 
Isaiah's  words,  is  '*  to  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not 
bread,  and  to  labour  for  that  which  doth  not  satisfy*." 
This  is  able  to  break  the  brain  and  to  break  the  heart;  for 
there  is  no  labour  like  to  lost  labour.  **  But  the  fruit  of 
the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life  ^''  His  hope  stands  upon  a 
sound  bottom;  it  is  all  comfort  for  three  reasons:  1.  It  is 
possible,  because  it  comes  from  an  infinite  power ;  2.  Be- 
cause it  is  derived  from  infinite  love  and  goodness;  3.  It 
hath  abundant  satisfaction  from  long  and  constant  experience ; 
and  what  can  we  desire  more  ? 

1.  The  first  pillar  that  props  it  up,  is  the  almightiness  of 
God.  '^  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  to  thee,"  says 
our  Saviour  ^.  Talk  not  to  me  how  the  seas  should  be  turned 
into  dry  land,  or  how  the  poor  can  be  raised  up  to  be  set 
with  the  princes  of  the  people ;  or  how  stones  can  be  raised 
up  to  be  children  of  Abraham ;  or  how  palsies  and  fevers 
can  be  cured  with  a  word.  I  will  stop  all  gaps  of  infidelity 
with  this  one  bush,  **  That  God  is  able  to  do  it."  He  that 
is  made  by  no  cause,  cannot  be  confined  in  his  being ;  and 
he  that  hath  no  bounds  in  his  being,  can  have  no  bounds 
and  restriction  in  his  power.  And  if  any  fancy  start  out  of 
our  weak  brain,  to  cavil  that  somewhat  is  impossible  to 
God, — it  is  soberly  spoken  by  one,  that  *  it  were  better  to  say 
that  this  could  not  be  done,  than  that  God  could  not  do  it' 
There  is  no  possibility,  therefore,  for  Christian  hope  to 
despair,  because  all  things  are  possible  to  God.  There  is 
no  horizon  under  heaven,  or  above  heaven,  that  hope  cannot 
look  beyond  it.  For  that  pomfort  that  is  commensurable 
with  the  strength  and  power  of  God,  is  as  large  as  can  be 
contained  in  the  heart  of  a  creature. 

But  if  you  lean  upon  the  help  of  men,  and  hosts,  and 
angels,  they  are  slender  reeds,  and  will  give  you  a  fall :  as 
God  said  of  the  vain  trust  of  the  Jews,  **  They  shall  be 
ashamed  of  Ethiopia  their  expectation  •*."  How  many  do  I 
(see  to  sink  under  a  little  sorrow,  because  they  have  toq 
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much  temporal  comfort !  The  world  is  too  liberal  to  them ;  * 
it  hath  given  them  of  all  things  so  largely,  that  they  have 
not  the  patience  to  want  any  thing:  as  God  told  Gideon, 
that  he  had  too  much  of  man  in  his  army  to  depend  upon  the 
Almighty  for  victory,  and  he  bade  him  retain  but  the 
thirtieth  part,  and  his  foes  should  flee  before  him'.  Throw 
all  the  miserable  comforts  of  the  world  out  of  doors  fof 
rubbishy  and  cast  yourself  upon  the  strength  of  God,  and 
upon  that  alone;  and  then  say, '  Lord,  receive  me,  for  I  have 
driven  all  other  solace  from  me,  that  I  might  enjoy  thee 
atone :  now  I  am  ready  for  my  Saviour,  for  there  is  none  to 
help  me  but  only  thou,  O  Lord !' 

2.  That  which  holy  hope  hath  in  its  prospect,  is  pos- 
sible,  not  only  for  the  infiniteness  of  power,  but  for  the 
infiniteness  of  the  mercy  of  our  God.  It  is  easy  to  get  the 
favour  of  a  gracious  and  a  gentle  nature  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men ;  and  the  mostgenerousare  the  most  recon^ 
cilable.  Then  what  possibility,  nay,- what  readiness  will  hope 
find  to  be  reconciled  to  God,  "  merciful,  gracious,  long- 
sufiering,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth'?"  The  devil  is 
not  more  frequent  nor  more  strong  in  any  temptation,  than  to 
undermine  hope  in  this  point,  that  it  is  too  forward  and  too 
peremptory  to  expect  remission  of  sins :  fain  he  would  have 
a  tender  conscience  stick  in  this  mire,  and  never  get  out  of 
it.  Some  reverend  writers  go  so  far  as  to  teach  that  Satan 
himself  at  first,  when  he  began  his  mischief  in  Paradise,  was 
of  opinion,  that  sin  could  not  be  forgiven,  it  being  his  own 
case ;  and  he  would  never  have  tempted  Eve  to  disobedience, 
if  he  had  imagined  the  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit  could  be 
pardoned;  not  suspecting  that  God  would  have  given  his 
only  Son  to  die  for  our  redemption.  Which  1  pass  by, 
because  it  depends  upon  a  grave  question,  whether  God 
could  pardon  sin  by  his  absolute  power,  without  satisfaction 
made  to  his  justice  ?  Deep  disputings  will  yield  but  shallow 
comforts.  Of  this  we  are  assured,  that  the  means  which  the 
Father  appointed,  are  excellent,  into  which  '*  the  angels 
desire  to  look  >," — to  give  us  "  redemption  and  forgiveness  of 
sins  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  according  to  the  riches  of 
his  grace  **."    **  We  have  trespassed  against  our  God,  but 
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there  is  hope  concerning  this  thing  ^''  '*  Forgiveness  of 
sins^  is  put  into  our  creed  :  be  that  doth  not  believe  it^  hath 
no  creed  nor  Christianity  in  him.  Do  you  believe  a  '  catholic 
church?'  that  is  the  dowry  of  that  church,  which  ChriBt 
espoused  to  him  in  his  blood.  Do  you  believe  *  a  com- 
munion of  saints  V  this  is  it  in  which  we  are  baptized,  in 
which  all  our  communion  doth  join,  **  That  through  Christ 
is  preached  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  by  him  all  that  believe, 
are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  we  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  law  of  Moses  ^."  So  also  it  is  put  into  our 
prayer,  as  well  as  into  our  creed.  And  he  that  taught  us  to 
pray,  "  Forgive  us  our  sins,''— -hath  taught  us  this  comfort, 
that  sins  are  pardonable. 

Yet  an  afflicted  conscience  will  receive  suggestion,  that 
some  sins  indeed  are  pardonable,  but  not  all,  not  the  sin  of 
the  evil  angels,  not  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost:  **  and 
there  is  a  sin  unto  death,  I  do  not  say  ye  should  pray  for 
it,"  says  St.  John '.  These,  verily,  are  set  out  for  instanoes 
of  irreversible  judgment,  to  deter  us  from  committing  crimes 
of  a  vast  magnitude.  But  mark,  the  holy  Scriptures  have 
not  unfolded  it  clearly  and  explicitly,  wherein  the  heinous- 
ness  of  these  sins  did  consist,  that  we  may  not  accuse  our- 
selves of  them,  and  fall  into  despair,  as  if  we  had  conmiitted 
them.  Since  you  know  not  expressly  what  these  are,  how 
can  you  lay  them  to  your  own  charge?  Nay,  if  yon  lay 
them  to  your  own  charge,  you  must  be  mistaken;  for  he 
that  condemns  himself,  shall  not  be  condemned  of  the  LonL 
Such  incurable  castaways  as  have  their  consciences  seared, 
are  not  sensible  of  their  guilt.  Who  more  like  to  be  of  that 
number  than  the  Pharisees,  who  justified  themselves,  sayings 
'  Are  we  also  blind  V 

'Well,'  says  a  forlorn  sinner,  'my  sins  then  are  not  the 
forenamed,  nor  out  of  posinbility  of  mercy;  but  it  is  almost 
as  bad  that  they  are  in  an  unlikelihood  to  mercy,  for  they 
are  very  heinous.'  As  unto  that  confession  that  your  tres- 
passes are  veiy  heinous,  conceive  so  of  them,  and  spare  not: 
true  repentance  thinks  no  sin  to  be  a  little  one.  So  St.  Jercmie 
spake  to  the  commendation  of  the  lady  Paula,  in  her  funeral 
sermon,  that  she  was  wont  to  bewail  every  fiiult  abe  had 
committed,  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  most  presumptuous 
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crimes.  But  be  it  so  really,  that  God  hath  let  you  incur  no 
small  delinquencies :  as  Aaron  was  not  free  from  idolatry ,— nor 
David,  from  adultery,— nor  Peter,  from  abjuration  of  Christ,— 
nor  Paul,  from  persecuting  the  church, — nor  Manasses,  from 
witchcraft, — ^noi*  Mary  Magdalen,  from  indefinite  scandal ; 
well,  I  know  not  what;  who  yet  all  obtained  mercy,  for 
a  pattern  to  them,  who  hereafter  should  believe  in  Christ  to 
everlasting  life''.  They  were  called  Novatians,  who  blotted 
out  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
because  the  story  tells  us,  that  Christ  dismissed  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  with  a  gracious  gentleness.  Why  should 
not  his  procedure  in  judgment  be  like  his  doctrine  ?  Did  he 
not  preach  that  publicans  and  harlots  should  go  into  heaven 
before  proud  justiciaries?  **  Be  merciful  unto  my  sin,  for  it 
is  great,"  says  David  ^.  This  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with 
mortal  judges,  when  we  stand  at  their  bar;  but  this  is  the 
way  to  obtain  propitiation  from  our  God ;  '  heal  me,  for  I  am 
sore  wounded ;  cure  me,  for  I  am  very  sick ;  be  merciful  to 
my  sin,  for  it  is  very  great'  Zozimus,  a  pagan,  that  envied 
the  honour  of  Constantino  the  Great,  makes  this  tale  to 
discredit  him  in  his  history ;  that  Constantino  had  put  his 
wife,  Fausta,  and  his  son,  Crispus,  to  death ;  after  which, 
being  haunted  with  an  ill  conscience,  that  gave  him  no  quiet, 
he  sought  among  the  heathen  priests  for  expiation,  and  they 
could  give  him  no  peace :  but  he  was  told  that  the  religion 
of  Christians  was  so  audacious  as  to  promise  pardon  to 
all  sins,  were  they  never  so  horrible.  Is  not  this  to  commend 
the  emperor  and  his  religion  under  the  form  of  a  dispraise  ? 
for  what  rest  could  a  troubled  mind  attain  to,  from  the  rites 
and  superstitions  of  idol  gods  ?  But,  in  the  immense  value 
of  the  pi'ice  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  there  is  redemption  for 
every  sinner  that  repents  and  believes.  *'  Whatsoever  ye 
loose  on  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven,"  says  Christ  to  his 
apostles®.  Oh  lose  not  a  syllable  of  such  comfort  in  this 
discomfortable  world !  *  Quodcunque'  is  '  all  manner  of  sin,' 
great  and  little.  And  if  Christ  hath  given  such  commission 
to  men  on  earth,  to  unloose  every  sin  by  the  power  of  their 
office,  and  the  word  of  consolation,— *then  how  unbounded  is 
bis  own  clemency !  No  sins  can  superabound  his  grace,  if 
]¥e  do  not  sin  presumptuously,  because  grace  abounds. 

»  X  Tim.  i.  18.  *  Psalm  xxv.  11.  «  Mitt,  xviii.  18. 
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Yet  the  poor  publican  will  beat  his  breast,  and  cry  oat 
dolefully,  *  My  sins  are  many ;  they  are  more  in  nomber  than 
the  hairs  of  my  head.'  The  bill  of  indictment  is  a  true  bill : 
who  can  tell  how  ofl  he  ofFendeth?  Scarce  any  sin  we  act, 
but  hath  a  nest  of  sins  in  it :  then  think  we  what  a  heap  will 
they  make,  when  they  are  put  all  together  ?  Peter,  it  seems, 
misdoubted,  that  if  a  man  were  forgiven,  that  had  trespassed 
often,  it  would  be  scandalous,  and  encourage  the  offender; 
therefore,  he  thought  it  fit  to  stint  indulgence  to  some 
mediocrity,  as  it  is  p,  *^  Lord,  how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin 
against  me,  and  I  forgive  him? — until  seven  times?  Jesns 
answereth,  I  say  not  unto  thee  until  seven  times,  but  until 
seventy  times  seven  times."  So  that  Christ  commends  a 
boundless  forgiveness  in  a  finite  number  for  an  infinite. 
And,  doubtless,  himself  would  not  stick  with  us  for  the  same 
number.  God  forbid  we  should  think  he  taught  to'  be  more 
merciful,  or  of  greater  perfection,  than  himself.  ''  Her  sins, 
which  are  many,  are  forgiven'." 

Be  thankful,  and  admire  the  mercies  of  our  Father,  both 
for  nailing  our  great  sins  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  for  ac- 
quitting us  from  the  innumerable  fry  of  minim  sins,  those  of 
daily  incursion  ;  because  when  one  of  the  least  is  remitted, 
all  are  remitted  together.  Mark  that  considerately.  One 
that  committed  some  foul  and  leprous  sin,  goes  mourning 
upon  the  deep  sense  of  it,  and  especially  the  horror  of  it 
makes  him  fear  damnation :  yet  he  greatly  deceives  himself 
if  he  think  his  other  sins  are  passed  over, — and  this  great  one, 
or  a  few  such,  do  remain  to  his  perdition.  For  do  you  hope 
comfortably  that  some  faults  of  omission,  some  idlle  words, 
some  garish  and  customary  fieudiion  of  pride,  are  remitted  to 
you?  With  the  same  affiance,  leaning  on  Christ,  you  may 
hope  that  you  are  discharged  from  your  greatest  enormities. 
For  all  unrighteousness  is  covered  at  once  to  them,  with 
whom  God  is  well  pleased.  No  sin  is  forgiven  to  him  thai 
is  not  in  Christ, — and  against  him  that  is  in  Christ,  there  is 
no  condenmation.  They  are  the  sons  of  God,  to  whom  the 
Lord  doth  graciously  remit  any  fault ;  but  where  any  fault  is 
not  remitted,  they  are  his  enemies.  He  that  is  justified  from 
any  sin,  must  be  truly  penitent ;  but  a  true  penitent  is  sorry 
for  all  sins  together,  hates  them,  eschews  them  all  alike: 

p  Mutt,  xviii.  21 .  %  Luke,  ? U.  47. 
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Theti  follows  a  plenary  absolution  from  all  iniquity,  through 
Christ  our  Lord. 

And  beware  that  you  overlook  not  these  multitudes  of 
sins  of  the  under  size^  as  if  little  grief  or  anxiety  would  serve 
for  them.  Are  they  not  numberless  corns  of  sand  ?  And 
may  not  a  weight  of  too  much  sand  sink  a  ship  as  soon  as  a 
burden  of  too  much  iron?  The  dailiness  of  sin  must  be 
bewailed  with  the  dailiness  of  sorrow.  And  then  ^'  when 
thou  liest  down,  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid;  yea,  thou  shalt 
lie  down,  and  thy  sleep  shall  be  sweet'."  Now,  tell  me,  if 
this  balm  be  not  enough  to  heal  the  bleedings  and  bruisings 
of  despair?  Talents  of  sins,  and  sins  in  small  money^  you 
may  hide  them  all  in  the  wounds  of  Christ.  It  is  possible 
for  God  to  do  the  benefit,  and  possible  for  thee  to  receive 
it.  *'  Let  Israel  hope  in  the  Lord :  for  with  the  Lord  there 
is  mercy,  and  with  him  is  plenteous  redemption;  and  he 
shall  redeem  Israel  from  all  his  iniquities  *." 

3.  It  must  now  be  added,  how  that  which  hope  waits  for, 
is  possible,  since  it  may  find  satisfaction  from  long  and 
constant  experience.  In  the  younger  days  of  the  world, 
somewhat  might  be  said  to  excuse  the  backwardness  of 
hope :  they  wanted  proof  and  demonstration  in  those  times. 
Even  Cain  was  the  sooner  overtaken  with  despair,  crying 
out,  **  My  sin  is  greater  than  can  be  forgiven  me."  He  had 
not  lived  so  long  to  be  taught  the  contrary  by  experience; 
But  every  age  hath  given  advantage  to  hope  to  be  satisfied 
better  and  better.  **  O  God,  we  have  heard  with  our  ears, 
&nd  our  fathers  have  declared  unto  us,  the  noble  works  that 
thou  didst  in  their  days,  and  in  the  old  time  before  them  '."• 
The  records  of  God  do  tell  us  how  the  armies  of  aliens  have, 
been  discomfited  before  his  children;  how  the  rocks  have 
given  them  drink,  and  the  barren  wilderness  bread ;  how  the. 
church  hath  been  scatteried  and  re-collected ;  the  righteous 
continually  supported,  either  with  deliverance  or  patience ; 
that  the  dead  have  been  raised  up  to  life ;  nay,  that  Enoch 
and  Elias  were  taken  up  alive  into  heaven,  to  implant  into 
our  minds,  that  both  they  that  are  in  the  graves,  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  Christ,  and  come  forth ;  and  that  such  as  shall 
be  found  living  at  that  day,  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds, 
and  be  translated  into  heaven.     And  I  challenge  hope  to 

'  Prov.  ill.  f4.  *  Psalm  cxxv.  last  verse.  ^Pkalm  xliv.  l. 
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instance,  if  it  can  surmise,  that  any  tiding  is  impossible  to  be 
brought  to  pass,  since  there  is  a  precedent  in  every  thing  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  right  hand  of  the  Lord  bath  brought 
mighty  things  to  pass.  There  is  one  thing,  I  confess,  for 
which  there  is  no  example,  neither  can  be  evidenced,  till  aS 
things  be  accomplished,  that  is,  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
Christ  with  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth ;  and  yet,  to 
confirm  us  in  that  mystery  to  come,  St  John  did  see  the 
idea  or  glimpse  of  it  in  his  revelation. 

The  use  of  all  this  is  to  remember  the  transactions  of 
God  in  the  times  that  are  gone  before.  Who  ever  saw  the 
righteous  forsaken?  or  the  wicked  flourish  long?  Was 
there  ever  any  persecution  of  the  church  which  hath  not 
ended  in  its  triumph  ?  But  stay  for  it,  and  pray  for  it,  and 
condole  for  the  delays  of  God's  providence,  till  you  may  say 
in  earnest,  **  My  soul  fainteth  for  thy  salvation ".''  How 
easy  is  it  for  a  Christian  that  hath  any  nostril,  to  run  after 
God  in  the  odour  of  his  sweet  ointments,  and  trace  his 
steps  from  point  to  point  ?  and  then  to  say  with  David,  "  I 
have  remembered  thy  judgments  of  old,  O  Lord,  and  have 
comforted  myself'."  And  from  another  prophet  y^  '*  Ye  shall 
see  their  way,  and  their  doings,  and  ye  shall  be  comforted  con- 
cerning all  the  evil  that  I  have  brought  upon  Jerusalem.'' 

The  great  storehouse  of  consolation  is  hope :  therefore, 
all  this,  and  more,  must  be  said  to  keep  it  fresh,  like  a 
green  olive  tree,  having  never  a  sear  or  withered  bough 
upon  it.  I  come  now  to  complete  it ;  I  have  shown  it  aims 
only  at  good,  and  that  which  is  only  and  excellently  good : 
at  such  a  good  whose  harvest  is  not  brought  in  all  in  a* 
year,  but  still  there,  is  more  and  more  to  be  had,  and  the 
most  to  come.  It  is  possible,  through  the  greatness  of  God's : 
power  and  mercy,  as  all  ages  have  witnessed. 

IV.  But  lastly ;  that  which  may  seem  to  pinch  is,  that  it 
is  *  bonum  arduum,'  '  a  good  not  easily  attained,'  but  with 
great  labour  and  diligence,  to  give  warning  against  sloth  and 
security.  It  were  not  worth  our  longing,  to  say  we  hope  for 
petty  things,  easy,  and  at  hand ;  but  for  things  of  value,  for 
which  we  must  struggle  with  many  lets  and  impediments  to. 
possess  them.  No  man  need  to  hope  to  find  cockle  shells 
on  the  shore ;  but  to  find  pearls  in  the  sea,  that  is  an  object- 
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for  the  adventure  of  a  jeweller.  Neither  is  the  jewel  of 
Christian  hope  easily  purchased.  But  as  Elijah  said  to 
Elisha,  '*  Thou  hast  asked  a  hard  thing ;  nevertheless,  if 
thou  see  me,  when  I  am  taken  from  thee^  it  shall  be  so 
onto  thee*."  Much  after  that  sort  I  commune  with  my 
heart,  and  say,  *'  It  is  good  to  seek  for  eternal  life,  pursue  it, 
as  the  hart  brayeth  after  the  rivers  of  waters :  there  will  be 
much  ado  to  get  it,  for  '  many  shall  seek  to  enter  in,  and 
shall  not  be  able  ^.'  Nevertheless,  if  thou  canst  see  the  Lord, 
as  if  he  were  continually  before  thee,  thou  shalt  not  miss  of 
that  thou  desirest :  for  all  things  are  possible  to  him,  whose 
eyes  are  ever  toward  the  Lord." 

These  difficulties  upon  which  I  strike,  are  either  in  our- 
selves, or  in  our  adventure :  in  ourselves,  partly  through 
natural  imbeciUty,  partly  through  contracted  impotency. 

1.  Our  natural  languor  is  that  of  original  contagion, 
which  makes  us  so  weak,  that  there  is  none  that  doth  good, 
no,  not  one :  which  is  not  to  be  extenuated,  as  if  the  malignity 
of  it  might  be  suppressed  with  a  little  resistance.  It  is  good 
to  know  the  power  of  so  strong  an  enemy,  that  we  may  be 
fortified  against  it.  It  is  a  root  of  bitterness  never  to  be 
digged  up  out  of  corrupt  nature :  a  coal  of  fire  spitting  out 
sparks  of  temptations  continually :  as  inward  to  us  as  the 
marrow  is  in  our  bones.  Yet  there  is  hope  in  Christ  to  slake 
thia  fire,  though  not  utterly  in  this  life  to  quench  it.  It  is  a 
body  of  death,  a  whole  body,  consisting  of  all  the  members 
ef  sin ;  yet  a  body  is  but  flesh,  and  a  spirit  is  mightier  than 
flesh.  Apply  that  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  to  it,  as  we  may 
read  it  by  the  direction  of  our  margin,  and  keep  to  the 
original  b:  *^  If  it  be  difficult  in  the  eyes  of  this  people,  shall 
it  be  difficult  in  mine  eyes,  saith  the  Lord  ? ''  Therefore,  since 
Ood  is  our  help  against  the  insurrection  of  this  rebellious  sin,, 
let  us  be  comforted  in  his  help,  and  not  in  excuses.  For  we 
nuiBt  not  plead  our  personal  maladies  and  natural  inclinations, 
and  think  that  God  will  take  it  for  an  answer,  and  ask  no  more* 

'  I  am  dull  of  understanding,'  says  one, '  and  what  I  am 
taught  I  cannot  bear  it  away.  I  am  suddenly  transported 
with  indignation,  and  cannot  choose  but  break  out:  I  am 
retentive  of  an  injury,  and  cannot  easily  be  reconciled.'  AU 
this,  and  the  like,  is  no  better  than  the  answer  of  those  ilU 

*  2- Kings,  ii.  10.  *  Luke,  xtii.  34.  ^  Chap.  ▼iii.  6. 
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mannered  guests  in  the  Gospel,  ivhich  were  invited  ta  a 
feast  made  by  a  king,—'*  We  cannot  come,  I  pray  you  have 
us  excused  :*'  which  sounds  like  confession  and  humiUty,  but 
it  is  denial  and  defiance.  Spend  your  breath  in  a  better 
way,  and  cry  out  often  and  affectionately, — "  Give  me  not 
over  to  myself,  O  Lord ;  take  away  from  me  my  stony  heart, 
and  give  me  a  heart  of  flesh.  Drop  down  upon  this  barren 
earth,  and  it  shall  bring  forth  quite  against  the  bias  of 
nature.  The  high-minded  will  grow  meek  as  a  lamb,  the 
covetous  will  begin  to  disperse  and  scatter  abroad,  the  lying 
lips  will  confess  the  truth,  bitter  cruelty  will  melt  into  pity, 
new-fangled  braveries  will  be  laid  aside,  and  blush  at  vanity. 
To  what  purpose  are  the  pourings  in  of  the  Spirit,  but  that 
what  is  wickedly  inbred  from  our  conception,  should  be 
shaken  off  from  the  tree,  and  a  better  fruit  spring  up  in  the 
place,  from  the  increase  of  God  ? 

Mark  the  rain  that  falls  from  above,  and  the  same  shower 
that  dropped  out  of  one  cloud,  increaseth  sundry  plants  in  a 
garden,  and  severally  according  to  the  condition  of  every 
plant :  in  one  stalk  it  makes  a  rose,  in  another  a  violet,  divers 
in  a  third,  and  sweet  in  all.  So  the  Spirit  works  its  mnUi- 
formous  effects  in  several  complexions,  and  all  according  to 
the  increase  of  God.  Is  thy  habit  and  incUnation  choleric? 
Why,  try  thyself  if  thou  be  very  apt  to  be  zealous  in  a  good 
cause,  and  it  turns  thy  natural  infirmity  into  holy  heat.— b 
melancholy  predominant?  the  grace  of  God  will  turn  that 
sad  humour  into  devotion,  prayer,  and  mortifying  thy  plea^- 
sures  to  die  unto  the  world. — Is  thy  temperature  sangnioe 
and  cheerful  ?  the  goodness  of  God  will  allow  it  unto  thee 
in  thy  civil  life,  in  a  good  mean ;  but  over  and  above  it  will 
make  thee  bountiful,  easy  to  pardon  injuries,  glad  of  recon- 
ciliation,  comfortable  to  the  distressed,  always  rejoicing  in 
the  Lord. — Is  a  man  phlegmatic  and  fearful?  if  this  freezing 
disease,  which  is  in  thee  from  thy  mother's  womb,  be  not 
absolutely  cured,  yet  the  Holy  Ghost  will  work  upon  it,  to 
make  thy  conscience  tender,  wary  to  give  no  ofience^  to 
make  thee  pitiful,  penitent,  contrite,  ready  to  weep  for  thy 
transgressions.  "  There  are  two  handles  to  take  hold  of 
every  thing,"  says  a  heathen :  a  dissolute  man  takes  hold  of 
original  frailties,  and  makes  them  serpents:  a  holy  man 
declines  their  serpentine  nature,  and  catcheth  them  by  that 
part,  which  may  conduce  to  alb  manner  of  virtue.    Thl^  '^ 
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the  comfort  of  hope  against  original  inquination,  that  this 
great  enemy,  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit,  shall  be  made 
our  friend,  or  our  footstool.  **  O  wretched  man  that  I  am ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death  ?  I  thank  Qod, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord «." 

What  is  stronger  than  a  lion  ?  yet,  if  the  lion  be  killed, 
**  out  of  the  strong  comes  forth  sweetness  *."  For  all  this, 
the  worst  is  not  past :  beside  natural  pronity  to  sin,  we  have 
contracted  much  more  evil  by  custom,  education,  strong 
habits,  noxious  examples,  bad  enticements  and  infusions. 
The  cockatrice  egg  was  laid,  when  we  were  in  our  mother's 
womb,  but  it  proves  more  venomous  being  hatched,  and 
grown  able  to  fly  abroad.  There  are  seventy  sons  of  Ahab, 
who  shall  kill  thee  ?  Even  the  sword  of  the  Spirit :  "  there 
is  none  like  it,*'  as  David  said  of  that  of  Goliah'.  This 
is  sufficient,  not  merely  to  cut  down  grass  and  briars,  but  to 
hew  down  the  trees,  to  cut  off  the  branches,  to  shake  the 
leaves,  to  scatter  the  fruit,  to  frighten  away  the  fowls  from 
the  branches,  and  the  beasts  from  grazing  under  it';  or,  as 
the  apostle  comforts  us  in  plain  words,  without  a  parable,  **  I 
can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me>.'' 
If  you  be  over-toiled  and  heated  too  much,  you  know  how 
to  cool :  cast  off  some  garments,  wipe  away  the  sweat,  sit 
still  and  stir  not,  lest  you  inflame  yourself  with  motion. 
Follow  the  same  method,  lay  aside  the  burden  of  sin,  that 
inflames  you,  cast  off  the  weight  and  the  superfluity  of 
naughtiness :  bear  in  mind  that  Christ  sweat  drops  of 
blood  in  his  agony,  to  make  you  ashamed  of  toiling  and 
sweating  in  Satan's  drudgery.  Take  ease  in  a  sabbath  of 
faoly  rest,  and  moil  not  in  the  unprofltable  works  of  darkness. 
Try  what  refrigeration  this  will  give  unto  your  conscience : 
else  take  heed  that  you  be  not  put  to  a  terrible  sweat  of  fear, 
lest  Qod  take  you  away  in  his  wrath,  and  give  you  up  for 
ever  unto  Satan,  whom  you  have  served  so  willingly. 

'*  To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony : "  mind  no  examples, 
but  when  they  are  wrapt  up  therein.  "  Be  not  conformed  to 
this  worid,  but  be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your 
mind  ^"    What  a  case  had  Noah  been  in,  if  he  had  fhmied 
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his  life  by  common  practice,  when  all  flesh  had  corrupted 
their  way  ?     Choose  better  company,  as  Enoch  did,  to  walk 
with  God'.     And  '^  can  two  walk  together  unless  they  be 
agreed  1^?"     It  is  more  than  agreement :  it  imports  endear- 
ment, beneyolence,  friendship  with  God.     No  title  can  be 
greater  or  sweeter :  what  can  match  that  honour  of  Abraham 
and  the  apostles,  to  be  called  the '  friends  of  God  and  Christ  ?' 
No  league  in  the  world  more  sought  for  or  more  willingly 
accepted  :   no  amity  less  burdensome  or  more  beneficial. 
St  Austin*  brings  in  a  couple  that  served  the  Roman  em- 
peror, thus  debating  upon  it :  *  What  can  we  look  for  in  this 
palace,  more  than  to  be  called  the  friends  of  our  sovereign  ? 
When  we  have  got  this,  it  is  no  sure  and  unchangeable 
favour.     And  how  long  shall  we  attend  before  we  be  pro- 
moted to  it?     But  let  us  then  turn  to  God  in  this  hour,  and 
sue  to  be  his  friends,  and  it  shall  be  done  instantly,  and 
remain  eternally/ — **  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given,  seek  and  we 
shall  find.**     And  as  we  trespass  by  sins  of  daily  prevention, 
there  is  a  dailiness  of  mercy  to  comfort  us.     But  as  you  love 
Christ,  and  would  be  beloved,  struggle  with  temptations,  do 
not  yield  upon  the  first  enticement,  no,  nor  upon  the  second 
or  third  assault.    "  Resist  the  devil,  and  he  will  fly  from  you :" 
quit  yourself  like  a  man,  fight  like  a  Christian :  'Hhe  flesh  is 
weak,  but  the  Spirit  is  willing,  ready,  a*ble  to  assist  you"." 
Thus  hope  waxeth  valiant,   and  assures  itself  of  victory 
against  customs,  habits,  and  all  contracted  impotencies. 

2.  Lay  now  our  adventure,  the  toil  and  peril  of  our  labouTy 
wherein  we  are  employed,  in  another  balance,  and  more  dif- 
ficulty will  appear.  For  hope  is  wise,  and  doth  not  flatter 
itself,  as  if  the  kingdom  of  heaven  were  accessible  with  little 
pains.  What  carefulness  ought  this  to  work  in  us?  what 
self-denial?  what  fear?  what  zeal?  what  unblamable  con- 
versation? ^'  I  run,  I  fight,  I  keep  under  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection'^/'  ''For  Christ  Jesus  I  have  sof* 
fered  the  loss  of  all  things  V  Christ,  having  overcome  the 
sharpness  of  death,  hath  opened  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
all  believers :  yet  to  put  us  to  our  labour  and  skill,  to  follow^ 
mark  what  he  has  taught  us, — ''  Strait  is  the  gate,  and  narrow 
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is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that 
find  it  p." 

And,  therefore,  is  it  so  strait  and  narrow?  a  question 
worthy  to  be  resolved,  to  teach  us  and  to  comfort  us. 

First ;  a  very  religious  life  is  said,  by  a  metaphor^  to  go  in 
at  a  strait  gate,  because  it  is  our  master-piece  to  find  the 
door,  or  to  begin  well ;  therefore,  it  is  called  "  to  be  bom 
again."  For,  as  to  be  bom  into  the  world  needs  more  art, 
and  skilful  midwifery,  than  to  bring  us  up ;  so  to  be  rege- 
nerate, to  begin  to  live  the  life  that  is  in  Christ,  is  exceed- 
ing irksome  to  flesh  and  blood :  so  many  are  the  entice- 
ments that  throng  about  the  way,  to  keep  us  from  the  door, 
and  to  hold  us  in  love  with  those  sins,  which  have  been  our 
companions.  As  an  orator  will  be  more  timorous  to  deliver 
the  first  period  of  his  speech,  than  all  that  follows ;  so  we 
stick  long  at  the  first  onset  to  reform  to  be  strict,  to  pass 
away  with  so  much  vanity  as  must  be  forsaken.  The  pe^ 
nitent  thief  could  not  find  the  door,  till  he  was  going  out  of 
the  world :  St.  Paul,  as  some  compute,  was  twenty-eight  years 
old  before  he  left  to  be  a  blasphemer.  But  rush  on,  and 
make  way  through  all  resistances:  he  that  hath  one  foot 
over  the  threshold,  and  hath  cast  the  world  behind  him,  is 
well  advanced  into  the  courts  of  our  God. 

Secondly;  a  heavenly  mind  gathers  itself  up  into  one 
wish,  and  no  more.  ''One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the 
Lord,  which  I  will  require^."  Grant  me  thyself,  O  Lord, 
and  I  will  ask  no  more.  The  new  creature  asks  nothing  of 
God,  but  to  enjoy  God :  give  me  this,  O  Lord,  and  for  the 
rest,  let  Ziba  take  all.  I  wiU  part  with  all  to  buy  that  one 
pearl,  the  riches  of  heavenly  grace*  The  servant  of  sin  hath 
all  manner  of  pleasures  under  heaven  to  trade  in.  Can  he 
ask  for  a  shop  with  more  variety  of  ware?  why  may  he 
not  have  these,  you  will  say,  and  life  eternal  to  boot?  Some 
of  them  are  inconsistent  with  life  eternal;  but  all  are  not, 
80  they  be  added,  and  not  sought  for:  as  our  Saviour  dis- 
tinguisheth,  **  First,  seek  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  these 
things  shall  be  added'."  But  if  you  seek  them,  which 
is.  to  love^  them  for  themselves,  and  above  the  kingdom  of 
God,  it  is  like  a  man  that  carrier  apiece  of  timber  at  breadth 
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upon  his  back ;  there  is  no  room  for  a  man  to  get  in  with 
such  an  impediment  upon  his  shoulders.  It  is  not  the  gate 
that  excludes  him,  but  he  thrusts  himself  out  with  his  own 
improvidence. 

Thirdly;  there  are  thousands  of  scandals,  millions  of 
errors,  to  be  avoided,  but  truth  and  holiness  are  in  the 
middle^  in  a  little  compass;  and  happy  is  he  that  shuns 
extremes,  and  falls  perpendicularly  upon  the  golden  mean. 
The  commandments  of  God  are  but  '*  ten  words  •  ;*'  the 
inventions  of  men,  and  the  forms  of  will-worship  are  in- 
numerous.  "  Pray,  fast,  give  alms,"  Christ  comprehends 
much  external  duty  under  those  three  heads,  but  the  tra- 
ditions of  men  are  more  than  can  be  put  in  a  catalogue. 
^'  Call  upon  God  in  the  time  of  trouble ;"  that,  and  no  more, 
is  the  pole-star  of  faith  in  prayer ;  but  what  a  compass  doth 
monkishness  take  in,  to  drop  beads  in  the  invocation  of 
angels  and  saints !  Profaneness  neglects  the  honour  of 
God :  superstition  falls  into  needless  excesses  about  it :  the 
true  fear  of  God  is  in  the  centre,  as  far  from  the  one 
extreme  as  from  the  other.  As  in  an  accurate  song,  you 
must  keep  minim  time,  or  else  you  will  put  the  whole  choir 
out ;  so  look  that  you  sing  the  new  song  of  the  Lord  with 
trembling  and  accurate  observation,  miss  neither  cliff  nor 
note,  that  is,  neither  sound  doctrine,  nor  pious  practice. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  hard  to  get  access  to 
Christ  in  a  narrow  way,  and  through  a  strait  gate.  If 
these  difficulties  be  not  discerned  by  some,  it  is  because  they 
take  up  Christianity  as  it  is  in  use  amongst  men,  and  as  they 
are  bom  to  it.  But  they  that  came  to  it  in  their  years  of 
understanding,  and  were  trained  up  in  church-discipline  many 
years  before  they  were  baptized,  and  all  that  time  were  put 
to  exact  trial  what  they  would  prove,  and  were  taught  it  over 
and  over,  how  the  laws  of  Christ  were  far  stricter  than  any 
other  laws  in  the  world ; — these  were  pre-acquainted  with  the 
covenant  which  they  must  perform,  and  then  received  i^ 
with  the  largest  and  hardest  conditions.  Yet  they  were 
brought  on  with  two  special  comforts :  first,  that  God  did 
behold  from  heaven  the  mightiness  of  the  task,  which  we 
took  upon  us,  the  troubles  of  persecutions,  the  dangers  of 

'  DenteroBomy,  iv.  IS. 
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temptations,  the  infirmities  of  man  to  resist  them.  *'  He 
knows  whereof  we  are  made,  he  remembereth  we  are  but 
dust :"  it  puts  him  to  admire  the  performances  of  his  saints^ 
as  Jesus  marvelled  at  the  centurion's  faith'.  Secondly, 
when  we  are  under  our  hazards,  we  shall  have  an  answer 
from  the  Lord,  as  St.  Paul  had,  "  My  grace  is  suf- 
ficient for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness"."  Therefore,  as  the  Lord  said  of  David,  when 
he  had  chosen  him,  "  I  have  laid  help  upon  one  that  is 
mighty':''  so  we,  casting  ourselves  upon  the  help  of*God, 
upon  one  that  is  almighty,  though  of  ourselves  we  have 
gathered  little  into  our  omer,  the  blessing  of  Qod  upon  it 
will  not  let  us  lack.  "  Every  hard  matter  that  rose  among 
the  people,  was  to  be  brought  to  Moses  ^.''  So  in  every  hard 
cause,  desire  the  Lord  to  plead  it,  and  to  judge  it ;  bring  it 
to  him,  leave  it  in  his  court,  and  he  will  end  it.  These  are 
the  cordials  to  revive  hope,  touching  the  difficulties  it  finds, 
in  the  way  to  obtain  that  good  which  is  set  before  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 


How  a  Christian's  Comforts  flow  from  the  Inhabitation  and 
Testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  as  also  from  the  Sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Spirit  unto  all  Obedience,  and  the  Fruits  of 
Righteousness, 
I  HAV£  insisted  with  so  much  length  and  variety  upon 
hope,  because  it  is  the  largest  inlet  of  Christian  consolation. 
Yet,  in  the  third  place,  that  which  carries  it  on,  nay,  that 
which  causeth  it,  is  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  the  air  is  the 
medium  through  which  the  eye  doth  see  all  things,  yet  it  is 
the  light  that  shines  in  it  that  makes  all  things  visible :  so 
hope  is  the  principal  means,  enlivened  by  faith,  through 
which  we  rejoice  with  joy  unsp^kable,  and  full  of  glory; 
yet  it  is  the  Spirit  inhabiting,  that  kindles  it,  that  enlightens 
it,  which  makes  it  affect  its  object,  and  cleave  unto  it.  Our 
Saviour  left  the  world,  and  ascended  into  heaven,  for  many 
reasons ;  one  wa9 '  to  give  gifts  unto  men,'  which  gifts,  though 
very  many,  are  all  united  in  their  fountain,  the  Holy  Ghost. 

» Mattli,  viii.  10.    0  2  Cor.  xii.  9.    *  Psalin  Uxiix.  19,    '  £xo(|.  xviii.  16. 
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Of  which  legacy,  Christ  gave  warning  before  his  death «. 
"  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever**."  **  Tlie 
world  knows  him  not,  because  it  sees  him  not :  but  ye  know 
him,  for  he  shall  dwell  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you'."  "  I 
will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you*".'*  '  *'  If 
I  go  not  away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you :  but 
if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you."  This  Comforter,  the 
everlasting  Spirit,  to  speak  after  the  phrase  of  men,  is  the 
proxy  of  Christ,  his  representative  in  our  hearts.  And  so  it 
was  fulBUed :  for  when  the  Spirit  descended  in  great  abun- 
dance upon  the  church,  St.  Peter  says,  ''This  is  that 
which  is  come  to  pass*."  '*  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me 
the  ways  of  life ;  thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy 
countenance'."  And  for  the  evidence  of  it,  it  is  said, "  The 
churches  were  edified,  walking  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in 
the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost «."  Which  text  begets  this 
note,  that  Christian  solace  consists  in  two  things,  which  we 
may  call  the  root  and  the  fruit.  The  root  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
taking  up  his  tabernacle  in  us,  so  that  *'  our  body  is  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is  in  us  **."  To  walk  by 
it  in  the  fear  of  God  is  the  fruit  of  sanctification  in  all  man- 
ner of  obedience. 

1.  Unto  the  former,  the  in-dwelling  of  the  Spirit,  let 
this  be  premised.  When  we  speak  of  any  one  dwelling  in 
safety,  the  great  question  is,  who  keeps  the  house?  When 
David  fled  from  Jerusalem  for  fear  of  Absalom,  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  his  palace  would  hold  out,  for  *'  he  left  ten 
women,  that  were  concubines,  to  keep  the  house  *."  So  if 
we  leave  our  concubines,  our  lusts  and  carnal  desires,  to 
keep  our  conscience,  they  will  betray  us  to  Satan  to  get  the 
possession.  "  But  who  can  take  the  city,  if  the  Lord  keep 
it  ^  ?"  How  impregnable  are  we,  if  he  dwell  in  us,  and  we 
in  him,  "  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit'/' 

All  that  one  can  say  unto  this,  who  is  doubtful  in  faith, 
will  be, '  Show  me  that  the  Father  of  mercies,  and  that  the  God 
of  all  comfort  is  entered  into  me,  and  it  sufficeth.'    I  answeri 
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I  cannot  show,  that  is,  demonstrate  it  to  another,  that  this 
eternal  life  is  in  him ;  but  I  can  persuade  an  apt  scholar  to 
stir  up  the  grace  which  is  in  him,  that  he  may  show  it  to 
himself.  I  say^  he  may  do  it,  if  he  give  his  mind  to  it. 
Else,  St.  Paul  made  a  question  to  no  purpose,  "  Know  ye 
not  that  ye  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you"  ?" 

I  deny  not  but  the  devil  hath  a  way  to  fetch  it  about,  to 
make  you  misknow,  and  take  no  heed  of  that  you  do  per« 
ceive,  if  he  did  not  stagger  you  with  delusions.  This  is  the 
first  lesson  that  he  reads  out  of  his  morals,  'That  distrust 
is  a  high  point  of  wisdom ;  and  be  not  over*reached  with 
opinion  :  you  are  sure  of  that  you  see,  and  of  no  more.'  But 
to  meet  with  this  fallacy :  Is  nothing  certain,  or  at  least  so 
certain  as  that  which  may  be  seen  ?  Why,  the  wind  will  blow 
away  this  objection,  the  air  will  confute  it.  What  can  you 
make  up  so  close  that  the  air  and  the  wind  will  not  get  into 
it?  Yet  you  see  it  not,  you  know  not  whence  it  comes,  it 
is  an  invisible  messenger :  '*  So  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of 
the  Spirit**.''  Breath  is  an  imperceptible  expiration ;  there* 
fore,  Christ  breathed  on  his  apostles,  and  said,  '*  Receive  ye 
the  Holy  Ghost"*."  Some  gales  of  western  winds,  in  the 
spring,  make  the  earth  glad  with  their  gentle  blast,  and  open 
the  buds  and  flowers :  so  there  is  a  breath  of  omnipotent 
virtue,  which  fans  the  heart  that  was  hot  in  sin,  with  its 
coolness,  which  carries  away  the  caterpillars  that  eat  up  the 
tender  leaf  of  our  first  greenness :  which  widens  our  blossoms 
to  make  their  expectation  show  itself  openly :  which  perfume 
the  evil  scents  of  scandals  that  annoy  us,  as  it  is  express 
to  that  intent  in  the  mystical  song.  ''  Awake,  thou  north 
wind,  and  come  thou  south,  and  blow  upon  my  garden,  that 
the  spices  thereof  may  flow  out^." 

I  bring  the  case  again  to  be  examined :  is  no  witness  so 
competent  to  depose  for  truth,  unless  it  be  sensible,  and 
chiefly  discerned  by  the  eye?  then  what  ail  all  sects  of 
philosophers  to  say,  *  That  the  sun,  and  all  the  stars  above, 
work  upon  these  bodies  below  by  heat  and  light,  and  like- 
wise by  influence?'  An  invisible  virtue  that  doth  enter 
into  the  production  of  many  efiects ;  which  seems  to  have 
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God's  approbation  with  his  own  voice,  who  mentions  there 
*'  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  and  the  bands  of  Orion'.'' 
And  can  the  constellations  of  the  firmament  drop  down 
good  upon  minerals  and  plants,  upon  man  and  beast,  and 
by  a  secret  derivation  ?  What  an  error,  or  rather  what  a 
madness  is  it  then,  to  scruple  whether  he  that  made  the 
heavens,  can  dart  celestial  beams  into  man's  soul,  without  a 
sensible  perception  ?  And  this  is  all  I  will  say  more  unto 
it:  Is  not  the  soul  of  man  above  a  material  apprehension? 
Pliny,  or  Galen,  or  whosoever  unadvisedly  deny  the  im- 
mortality of  it,  will  yield  there  is  a  soul  in  our  composition, 
that  holds  all  the  parts  of  the  body  together,  and  moves, 
and  acts  in  them ;  yet,  they  can  as  soon  take  a  pencil,  and 
paint  an  echo,  as  describe  the  intelligible  nature  of  a  soul, 
by  species  drawn  out  in  our  sensitive  fancy.  Therefore, 
it  concerns  us,  in  maintenance  of  the  dignity  of  our  own 
nature,  to  say,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  can  inform  our  soul, 
as  well  as  our  soul  can  inform  our  body.  I  know  not  what 
temptation  may  rise  to  gainsay  the  truth,  that  the  soul  is 
known  by  her  powers  and  operations,  that  it  justifies  itself 
to  be  an  immaterial  substance,  a  spark  kindled  in  us  by  God, 
from  reason,  and  will,  and  memory.  But  what  evidence  is 
there  that  there  is  a  divine  cause  that  worketh  in,  and  is 
more  than,  these  natural  faculties  ?  It  is  requisite  to  work 
close  unto  this  question:  and  I  answer,  first,  because  the 
bounds  of  nature  are  known,  beyond  which,  nature  cannot 
reach  forth  itself:  as  it  works  in  its  own  sphere  to  preserve 
itself  in  being,  and  in  well-being,  in  health,  in  wealth,  in 
fame  and  glory,  in  extending  ourselves  unto  ages  to  come, 
by  leaving  a  posterity,  in  preserving  our  country  where  we 
are  bom,  and  the  like.  But  to  have  our  conversation  in 
heaven,  at  this  present  in  heaven,  to  ascend  thither  in 
our  desires,  and  in  the  tendencies  of  all  our  actions,  to 
aspire  to  live  in  blessedness  for  ever,  to  long  to  be  at  that 
rest,  where  there  is  no  sin ;  to  look  for  a  church  which  hath 
neither  spot  nor  wrinkle :  this  could  not  enter  into  us  to 
prosecute  it  all  industriously,  constantly,  cheerfully,  but  by 
a  supernatural  elevation  far   above   the  vigour  of  a  soul 


^  Job,  Kxzviii.  31. 
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pressed  down  by  a  corruptible  body,  that  is,  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

Secondly ;  I  feel  the  pulse  of  that  divine  Spirit  beating  in 
me  by  ''  delighting  in  tribulations"  for  Christ's  sake,  and 
*'  taking  pleasure  in  infirmities"  upon  the  same  score '." 
And  again,  '*  I  am  filled  with  consolation,  I  am  exceeding 
joyful  in  all  our  tribulations*."  An  obstinate  Pagan  might 
arm  himself  with  patience  and  resolution,  to  vex  his  per- 
secutors, and  rather  fall  into  them,  than  decline  them,  out 
of  spite  and  contumacy.  But  self-love  being  spun  out  of 
our  bowels,  bred  in  the  bone ;  who  could  rejoice  to  endure 
anguish  upon  anguish,  that  God  might  be  glorified,  but  by 
strength  which  we  are  not  bom  unto,  but  which  is  given  us, 
because  we  are  born  again  of  the  Spirit  ? 

Go  farther  yet.  How  much  is  the  content  of  a  natural 
man  laid  aside,  when  a  good  Christian  in  his  deliberate 
thoughts  sometimes  prays  to  have  the  rebellions  of  his  heart 
kept  under  by  some  expedient  cross  ?  wisheth  for  wholesome 
correction  to  beat  down  the  rankness  of  his  sins  ?  expects 
God's  fan  to  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  ?  For  he 
knows  that  as  too  much  light  dazzles  the  eyes,  so  too  much 
prosperity  surfeits  the  mind.  Therefore,  a  good  practitioner 
in  repentance  perceives  there  is  no  better  way  to  bring  him 
in  from  his  wanderings,  than  to  be  scourged  home  with  the 
gentle  hand  of  God.  To  which,  some  expositors  say,  the 
spouse  alludes  (reading  one  word  as  it  is  right  in  our  mar- 
gin), *'  Turn  away  thine  eyes  from  me,  for  they  have  puffed 
me  up  *."  If  we  be  puffed  up,  it  is  time  to  pray  that  the  eye 
of  God's  outward  mercy  be  for  a  little  turned  from  us.  But 
where  had  nature  learnt  that  lesson,  if  the  Holy  Ghost  had 
never  taught  it  ? 

Thirdly;  as  the  apostle  says,  '*  No  man  hates  his  own 
flesh."  Every  man,  not  overcome  with  a  phrenzy  of  melan- 
choly, loves  his  own  being,  and  would  presei*ve  his  life* 
The  devil,  that  cannot  die,  knows  how  loth  we  are  to  die ; 
*'  All  that  a  man  hath,  will  he  give  for  his  life"."  But  how 
many  saints  have  undergone,  how  many  more  are  willing  to 
undergo  the  fiery  trial,  and  offer  up  their  bodies  for  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  not  to  be  cried  up  in  popularity  : 

'  2  Cor.  zii.  10.        •  2  Cor.  vii.  4.  *  Caut.  vi.  5.         "  Job,  ii.  4. 
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not  to  be  enrolled  in  the  fame  of  a  history,  as  there  was 
such  a  sprinkling  among  the  heathen.  But  they  have  died 
like  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves,  when  they  have  been 
hated,  and  evil  spoken  of  in  excess,  because  they  would  die 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  which  their  persecutors  accounted 
to  be  blasphemy  against  the  gods  which  they  worshipped. 
If  parents,  or  wives,  or  children,  hung  upon  their  arms,  and  be- 
sought them  with  tears  to  spare  themselves,  they  threw  them 
off  as  Christ  did  Peter,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou 
art  an  offence  unto  me  «."^  To  see  a  martyr  at  the  point  of 
death  feel  no  horror  in  his  fleshly  nature,  but  to  be  raised  np 
as  high  as  the  third  heavens  with  zeal ;  what  human  power 
could  bring  him  to  it  ?  nothing  but  the  Holy  Ghost  did,  as 
I  may  say,  lure  his  soul  out  of  the  body,  with  the  bait  of  ft 
crown  of  glory. 

Fourthly ;  "  The  fruits  of  the  Spirit  are  love,  joy,  peace» 
goodness,  faith,  temperancer,"  &c.  Is  not  the  tree  known 
by  the  fruit?  Such  a  cluster  hanging  all  together,  growing 
constantly,  and  being  fair  and  sound  (Tota,  in  toto  tem- 
pore, cum  toto  corde),  it  is  not  possible  they  should  grow 
like  a  bulrush  out  of  the  mud  of  corrupt  nature.  "  No 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost*,** 
that  is,  say  it  effectually,  and  from  true  allegiance  to  serve 
him  as  a  Lord ;  for  else  Christ  will  say,  '*  Why  call  yon  me 
Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  thing  which  I  say'r^  This  it 
the  Spirit  that  acts  not  only  in  prophecies  and  miraculous 
gifts,  but  in  every  child  of  God.  Even  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, "  Thou  gavest  thy  good  Spirit  to  instruct  them*  :** 
*  them,'  that  is,  those  that  were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses, 
and  hearkened  to  him.  And  much  more  in  the  state  of  the 
New  Testament ;  "  The  love  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  our 
hearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is  given  unto  us*/' 

This  might  be  extended  into  a  great  length,  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  Comforter,  called  so  by  appropriation,  though 
it  belong  to  every  person  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  is  well 
expressed  in  the  first  Divine  Song,  which  is  printed  before 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre  : 


«  Mattb.  xvi.  C3.  y  Gal.  v.  22.  « l  Cor.  xii.  3. 

•'  Luke,  vi.  46.  ^  Nehcoi.  is.  SO.         «  Kom.  v.  5. 
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•*  Thon  art  the  very  Comforter 
lu  all  woe  and  distress ; 
The  heavenly  gift  of  God  most  high, 
Which  no  tongne  can  express." 

This  is  "  the  unction,  which  we  have  from  the  Holy 
One  ^ ;"  "  the  anointing  which  we  have  received  of  him 
that  abideth  in  you';"  anointing  oil  is  an  oil  to  cure  the 
sick^:  "an  oil  of  gladness 8^:"  a  fomentation  to  mitigate 
aches  and  torments  in  the  bones,  and  in  the  heart. 

2.  And  can  the  fruits  choose  but  be  answerable  to  the 
root?  they  must  needs  partake  of  it.  First,  because  all 
that  we  do  to  the  honour  of  God,  must  be  done  with  glad- 
ness, willingly,  and  cheerfully :  else  it  comes  not  from  the 
spirit  of  sons,  but  either  from  the  spirit  of  bondage,  or  rather 
from  the  spirit  of  the  world.  The  new  disciples  received 
the  word  gladly,  and  were  baptized  \  They  continued 
with  one  accord  daily  in  the  temple,  "with  gladness,  and 
simplicity  of  heart*."  "  I  was  glad  when  they  said  unto 
me.  We  will  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  ^,"  '*  Sing 
psalms,  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God  *."  *'  Let  us  come  with 
assurance  in  our  supplications  that  we  shall  be  heard, 
praying  with  faith  in  the  Holy  Ghost"*."  "And  then  the 
prayer  of  the  upright  shall  be  God's  delight";"  and  why 
God's  delight,  but  because  his  servants  delight  in  prayer? 
**  He  that  sheweth  mercy,  let  him  do  it  with  cheerfulness**." 
And  he  that  giveth,  ofTereth  a  blemished  sacrifice,  if  he  do 
it  grudgingly :  "  For  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver  p."  Not 
so  much  but  our  losses  and  tribulations  must  be  sustained 
with  gladness.  "Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  do  comfort  me 9.'* 
£nter  into  the  combat  willingly,  and  the  continuance  will 
be  a  pleasure.  Our  consolation  aboundeth  by  Christ :  for 
"  as  ye  are  partakers  of  the  sufferings,  so  shall  ye  be  also 
of  the  consolation'."  Therefore  the  apostles  did  change 
the  name  of  a  famous  disciple,  called  Joses,  into  a  notion 
of  this  theme,  and  called  him  Barnabas,  which  is,  being 
interpreted,  "The   son  of  consolation*."    The  rabbies   of 

*  1  Ep'ist  John,  ii.  JO.  •  Verse  J7.  '  James,  v. 

f  Fsalm  xlv.  *>  Acts,  ii.  41.  *  Verse  46. 

^  Psalm  cxxii.  1.  *  Psalm  Ixvi.  i.  «»  Jnde,  ver.  20. 

■  Prov.  XV.  8.  ®  Rom.  xii.  8.  P  2  Cor.  ix.  7. 

^  Psahn  xxiii.  4.  '  2  Cor.  i.  7.  ■  Acts,  iv.  36> 
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the  Jews  hold  themselves  very  close  to  this  doctrine,  and 
v^ould  have  it  observed,  that  '  the  merrier  the  heart  is  in  the 
Lord,  the  more  capable  it  is  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood :'  partly, 
because  Miriam,  when  she  prophesied  of  the  mighty  acts  of 
Jehovah,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand  and  danced ' :  partly, 
because  that  Samuel,  after  he  had  anointed  Saul  to  be  king 
over  Israel,  told  Saul,  '*  Thou  shalt  meet  a  company  of  pro- 
phets coming  down  from  the  high  place,  with  a  psaltery, 
a  tabret,  a  pipe,  and  a  harp ;  and  they  shall  prophesy,  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
prophesy  with  them,  and  shalt  be  turned  into  another  man*.'' 
More  emphatically,  when  Jehoshaphat  called  for  Elisha  to 
inquire  of  the  Lord ;  says  Elisha,  **  Bring  me  a  minstrel :  and 
it  came  to  pass  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him>;"  that  by  the  ravishing  strains 
of  music,  his  mind  might  be  exalted  into  heavenly  con- 
templations.   Which  is  a  great  check  to  that  drowsy  dulr 
ness  in  devotion,  which  our  late  reformers  have  brought  in, 
and  have  excluded  the  solemn  melody  of  the  organ,  and  the 
raptures  of  warbling  and    sweet  voices  out  of   cathedral 
choirs.    They  that  miss  that  harmony,  can  best  tell,  how  it 
was  wont  to  raise  up  their  spirit,  and,  as  it  were,  to  carry 
it  out  of  them  to  the  choir  in  heaven.     And  beside,  cheer- 
fulness is  not  only  an  adjunct,  or  companion  with  all  the 
works  of  grace,  in  that  time  they  are  bringing  forth :  but 
being  done  and   Qnished,  that  which  is  "  post-nate,''  the 
after-birth,  as  I   may  call  it,  comes  with  such  a   gleam 
gliding  over  all  the  soul,  with  such  serenity  and  peace  of 
mind   as  cannot  be  expressed;   our  conscience  bearing  us 
witness  that  we  have  been  conversant  in  doing  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord,  as  it  is,  "  For  our  rejoicing  is  this,  the  testimony 
of  our  conscience,  that  in  simplicity  and  godly  sincerity,  we 
have  h^d  our  conversation  in  the  world  ^.'^ 

Here  I  shall  find  work  to  heal  the  broken  in  heart,  who 
look  ppon  the  fruits  of  their  lives  with  no  content  in  them* 
i^elvqs,  but  are  unsolaced,  and  cast  down,  because  neither  i|i 
number,  nor  in  weight,  have  they  brought  in  that  which  the 
Lord  required :  they  look  on  their  ways,  and  they  find  them 

^  Exod.  XV.  so.  >  1  Sam.  x.  5, 6. 

'  2  Kings,  iii.  15.  7  2  Cor.  i.  12. 
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crooked :  they  look  on  their  heart,  and  they  find  it  is  not 
constant  to  good  purposes.  To  whom  I  rejoin ;  if  this 
proceed  from  penitence,  from  quick  sense  of  sin,  from 
humihty,  which  is  opposite  to  a  self-justifying,  they  have 
cause  to  praise  God,  that  they  are  thus  affected.  Let  them 
look  narrowly  if  this  gold  (for  it  may  prove  no  worse)  be 
current,  when  it  is  brought  to  the  touch-stone ;  then  they 
may  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  look  cheerfully  towards  Christ ; 
for  it  is  no  flattery  to  say,  they  are  under  his  grace  and 
jnercy.  Deal  clearly,  that  you  are  astonished  at  your 
frailties,  because  you  think  you  can  never  work  enough, 
never  shun  sin  enough ;  and  though  your  conscience  condemn 
you,  God  will  afford  you  equity  against  the  rigour  of  con- 
science :  for  he  that  searcheth  the  heart, ''  knoweth  what  is 
the  mind  of  the  spirit*."  We  are  conceived  in  sin,  and  it 
is  so  intimate  unto  us,  that  we  have  no  promise  to  be  so 
spiritualized  in  this  life,  that  we  shall  not  often  trespass. 
**  God  hath  concluded  all  in  sin,  all  in  unbelief,  that 
he  might  have  mercy  upon  all*.*'  But  it  is  one  thing  to 
fidl  into  sin,  another  thing  to  run  into  it.  One  thing  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  passions  of  it,  another  to  covet,  and 
desire  it.  One  thing  to  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  another 
thing  to  abide  in  it  without  repentance.  And  great  odds 
between  those  that  are  given  over  to  please  themselves  in 
fUthiness,  and  between  them  that  labour  and  desire  to  please 
God,  though  many  times  they  attain  not  to  perfect  that 
willingness.  The  scope  of  the  seventh  chapter  to  the 
Romans,  as  I  apprehend  the  mind  of  the  apostle,  is,  to 
refresh  our  guilty  consciences,  that  a  regenerate  man  is  not 
obnoxious  to  condemnation,  though  his  flesh,  upon  some 
temptations,  make  him  the  servant  of  sin,  because  still  in  his 
mind  he  serves  the  law  of  God.  And  I  am  confirmed  in 
that  sense,  because  without  all  contradiction  he  teacheth 
the  like  doctrine :  '*  The  flesh  and  the  spirit  are  contrary 
one  to  another,  so  that  we  cannot  do  the  thing  that  we 
would  b." 

And  will  the  righteous  God  require  more  of  a  sick  and 
feeble  servant,  than  his  best  endeavour?  Will  not  Christ 
accept  from  us  the  same  that  he  did  from  Mary,  that  broke  the 

*  Rom.  ?iii  S7.  ■  Rom.  si.  32.  ^  Gal.  v.  17. 
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box  of  ointment  over  his  head ;  "  She  hath  done  what 
she  could''?"  Let  a  contrite  heart,  that  would  fain  be 
righteous,  remember  the  prayer  of  Nehemiah  :  "  Let  thine 
ear  be  attentive  to  the  prayer  of  thy  servants,  who  desire  to 
fear  thy  name  ^ :"  or  the  protestation  of  St.  Paul ;  "  We 
trust  we  have  a  good  conscience,  in  all  things,  willing  to 
live  honestly ''."  But  this  desire  and  willingness  must  be 
without  hypocrisy ;  not  like  iron  that  is  gilded,  base  metal 
within^  and  rich  without:  it  must  be  steady,  industrious, 
instant  to  perform.  Vehement  holy  desire  is  a  great  degree 
to  perfection  in  our  state ;  "  For  the  beginning  of  wisdom 
is  the  desire  of  discipline  <","  but  a  lazy  careless  desire  is  a 
great  token  of  imperfection.  "  The  soul  of  the  sluggard 
desireth,  and  hath  nothing*;"  and  again,  "  the  desire  of  the 
slothful  killeth  him,  for  hia  hands  refuse  to  labour^ ;"  like 
vagabonds,  that  when  an  officer  catcheth  them,  will  feign  that 
they  desire  a  service,  and  to  be  set  at  work  :  but  take  them 
at  their  word,  and  they  will  run  away,  that  they  may  live  in 
loitering,  and  upon  other  men's  labours.  St.  Paul,  pro- 
voking both  rich  and  poor  to  liberality,  according  to  their 
respective  abilities,  frames  a  rule  upon  that  occasion,  which 
is  applicable  to  all  good  works.  *'  If  there  be  a  willing 
mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  that  which  a  man  hath, 
and  not  according  to  that  which  he  hath  not^**  Yea,  in 
some  cases,  when  I  desire  a  good  thing,  I  am  at  my  furthest 
I  desire  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  Jesus  at  the  great  day. 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly.  I  can  do  no  more.  I 
desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ.  I  must  do  no 
more :  for  I  must  not  attempt  my  own  dissolution.  I  wish 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  to  the  faith ;  I  must  not  com- 
pel them.  This  holds  in  a  few  things.  Li  the  most  willinjp- 
ness  must  show  some  practice;  as  in  the  same  chapter: 
**  Now,  therefore,  perform  the  doing  of  it :  that  as  there  ?ras 
a  readiness  to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  performance  also  of 
that  which  you  have"'."  But  to  desire  to  do,  and  to  do 
little,  is  a  sign  that  there  was  little  desire.  This  hath  over- 
thrown many,  that  they  desire  not  to  reach  high.     But  we 


•  Mark,  xiv.  8.  '  Nebemiah,  i.  11.  *  Fleb.  xiii.  18« 

'  Wiscl.  vi.  17.  f  Prov.  xiii.  4.  *•  Prov.  xxi.  t5. 

i  X  Cor.  viii.  12.         ^  Verse  11. 
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know  that  God  gives  his  grace  by  talents,  and  not  in  petty 
sums ;  yet  a  lukewarm  professor  can  be  content  with  mites. 
Could  such  a  one  get  a  moderate  competency  of  righteous- 
ness, knowing  that  ^' without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  God/' 
then  he  would  sit  down,  and  let  others  strive,  if  they  like  it, 
to  be  the  tallest  cedars  in  the  house  of  the  Lord. 

There  are  many  such  indifferent  disciples,  that  would  be 
always  babes,   and  never  come  to  a  manly  growth;  wrap 
themselves  about  with  as  many  fig-leaves  as  would  cover 
their  shame,  and  think  they  want  no  more  apparel.     These, 
if  they  knew  what  it  were  to  a  dram,  that  would  serve  them 
to  attain  salvation,  —  they  would  reach  so  far  if  the  grace  of 
God  would  assist  them;   but  would  put  themselves  to  no 
trouble  to  purify  their  body  and  spirit  any  further.     Here's 
a  pretence  of  desire  to  serve  God,  but  with  so  much  laziness, 
with  so  much  lethargy,  that  the  Lord   disdains  it  as  dead 
carrion.    He  would  serve  God,  and  he  would  serve  mammon. 
He  approves  much  prayer,  but  he  cannot  attend  it.     He 
would  not   for  all  the   world   but  be   a   Christian;    yet  a 
•mall   share  in  profit,  or  a  snap  at  a  little  pleasure,  will 
pervert  him  to  be  a  dishonest   Christian.      But  real  and 
holy  desire  stands  up  for  much,  though  it  cannot  do  so  much 
honour  to  God  as  he  would :    like  the  disease  '  ephialtes,' 
lliat  oppresseth   us    in   the   night,   between    sleeping   and 
waking,  we  would  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed,  and 
cannot.     But  to  shake  off  this  '  incubus,'  it  listens  after  all 
the  noble  exploits  that  the  saints  of  God  have  done,  and 
Would   exactly  follow  them;    or,   if  it  were  possible,  run 
before  them :  if  not,  it  will  be  heartily  sorry  that  frailty 
makes  it  come  short  of  the  best.     It  would  compound  for  no 
less  than  to  pay  all,  if  it  were  able«    Then  you  shall  find 
the  heart  pant  often  with  these  inward  yearnings :  '  Sweet 
Saviour,  should  any  of  thy  servants  love  thee  better  than  I  ? 
should  any  of  thy  disciples  be  more  obedient  than  I  ?    No« 
Lord :  for  none  of  thine  are  so  much  indebted  to  thy  pas- 
sion, because  none  had  so  many  sins  to  be  forgiven.    How 
amiable  are  thy  commandments,  O  Lord  of  hosts !  my  soul 
thirsteth  to  be  the  nearest  of  them,  that  shall  stand  before 
the  presence  of  the  living  God.     Lord,  let  me  love  thee,  as 
Peter  did  ;  Lord,  let  me  love  thee  more  than  these! ' 

So  I  have  revealed  the  first  comforts  flowing  from  the 
Holy  Ghost,  by  his  inhabitation,  and  inward  testimony :  and 
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the  next  comforts  by  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  those 
sincere  desires  of  godliness,  which,  by  Christ's  merciful  inter- 
pretation, supply  our  failings.  All  which  I  conclude  out  of 
our  church-song  made  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Visit  onr  minds,  and  into  us 

Thy  heavenly  gnet  inspire. 
That  in  all  trnth  and  godliness 

We  may  have  true  desire. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Prayer  is  the  great  Listritment  of  a  Christianas  Comfort* 
Concerning  Prai/er,  three  things  to  be  considered:  I.  The 
SubUance  or  Matter  of  Prayer ^  in  three  Heads;  1.  Thanks- 
givings :  2.  Supplications :  3.  Intercessions:  11.  The  QMali- 
fications  of  them  that  pray  :  111,  The  Fitness  of  Time  for 
Prayer, 

The  order  laid  down  in  the  beginning  carries  me  to  the 
fourth  part  of  Christian  consolation, —  the  heavenly  delight 
of  prayer.  It  is  the  lively  expression  of  faith,  the  ambas- 
sador which  hope  sends  to  God,  the  comfort  of  love,  the 
fellowship  of  the  Spirit,  our  advocate  unto  our  advocate  Christ 
Jesus ;  our  incense,  whose  smoke  ascends  up,  and  is  sweet 
in  the  nostrils  of  the  Most  High ;  which  promiseth  such 
abundant  success,  that  humility  had  rather  conceive  than 
utter  it,  lest  we  should  seem  to  boast.  A  lowly  supplicant 
to  God  never  rose  up  from  his  knees,  without  some  stirrings 
of  gracious  expectation,  nor  without  a  prophetical  instinct 
that  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  was  nigh  at  hand.  Which  fortu- 
nate presage  Isaiah  confirms  unto  us  %  '^  I  will  make  them 
joyful  in  my  house  of  prayer."  And  how  readily  may  we 
use  this  mighty  ordinance  of  God?  how  soon  it  may  be  done, 
if  we  have  a  mind  to  it  ?  What  freedom  have  we  (no  man 
can  deny  it)  to  utter  a  brief  prayer,  and  very  often,  if  we 
will,  in  the  greatest  toil  and  business  ?  ''  The  tongue  of 
the  stammerer  shall  be  ready  to  speak  elegantly  **."  It  is  so 
facile  a  part  of  religion,  as  he  that  hath  a  tongue,  can  scarce 
miss  it.     It  is  as  easy  to  say  ''  Our  Father  which  art  in 

*  Chap,  Ivi.  7.  ^  Isaiah,  xsxii.  4. 
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heaven/*  as  to  see  heaven,  which  is  always  in  our  eye. 
Every  sect  of  pagans  and  idolaters  were  taught  by  instinct 
to  fly  unto  it  '  ex  tempore  ;•  as  the  heathen  mariners  cried 
every  man  to  his  god  ^.     An  atheist,  falling  into  a  sudden 
danger,  as  suppose  a  pistol  were  put  to  his  breast^  would  cry 
out  as  soon  to  God  to  help  him  as  any  ti*ue  believer     And 
he  that,  upon  deliberation,  did  say  there  was  no  God,  iKrill 
break  out  into  a  confession,  before  he  is  aware,  that  there  is 
a  God,  by  natural  impulsion.    A  poor  whelp  hath  found  a 
way  to  lick  its  own  sores  whole  with  its  tongue ;  so  when  we 
are  oppressed  with  misery,  whether  the  evil  of  sin  or  the 
evil  of  punishment,  we  are  prompted,  by  the  natural  notio'kis 
of  our  soul,  to  lick  the  sore  with  our  tongue ;  that  is,  to  call 
for  help  from  Heaven.  That  soul  which  God  did  breathe  into 
man,   cannot  shake    off  this  principle  —  that  all  succour 
comes  from  above,  for  which  it  must  breathe  out  itself  unto 
God.    No  creature  among  beasts,  but,  being  smitten,  will 
fall  upon  the  way  to  relieve  itself,  except  a  blind,  inoogitant 
sinner.     Such  as  have  written  upon  their  sagacity  in  that 
kind,  tell  us,  that  the  fishes  in  the  fresh  water,  being  struck 
with  a  tool  of  iron,  will  rub  themselves  upon  the  glutinous 
.  skin  of  the  tench  to  be  cured.    The  hart,  wounded  with  an 
arrow,  runs  to  the  herb  dittany  to  bite  it,  that  the  shafl  may 
.  fall  out  that  stuck  in  his  body.    The  swallow  will  seek  out 
the  green  tetterwort,  to  recover  the  eyes  of  her  young  ones, 
when  they  are  blinded.     Only  a  stupid  sinner  forgets  how  to 
redintegrate  his  miserable  estate,  by  throwing  himself  down 
prostrate  before  God  in  humble  petition.    He  walks  forward, 
lost  to  himself,  lost  to  his  right  wits,  because  he  hath  no 
knowledge,  or  no  good  opinion,  of  the  comfort  of  pray er. 
Which  is  my  purpose  to  make  him  learn,  by  that  which 
follows,  looking  upon,  I.  The  substance  or  matter  of  prayer: 
II.  The  qualification  of  him  tiiat  prayeth:  and.  III.  The 
fitness  of  time  when  prayer  is  to  be  made. 

I.  The  '  matter  of  prayer'  is  as  copious  as  all  occasions 
that  can  be  named ;  it  will  suffice  for  my  purpose  to  treat  of 
three  heads :  *  Glorifications  with  thanksgivings,  Supplica- 
tions, and  Intercessions.' 

1.  The  first  is  bent  to  magnify  the  Almighty,  to  extol  his 

«  Jonah,  i.  5. 
VOL.  I.  K 
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name^  to  praise  him  for  his  goodness.  This  is  the  Hallelujah 
of  David,  and  of  the  saints  in  heaven ;  that  is^  give  glory  to 
Jahy  or  the  great  Jehovah ;  which  is  followed  with  a  rare 
variety  in  the  song  of  the  three  children :  "  O,  all  ye  works 
of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord^  praise  him,  and  magnify  him 
for  ever!"  It  is  a  ditty  that  is  balsamed  all  over  with  a 
profusion  of  delight,  to  praise  God  from  all  things  that  he 
hath  made,  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  top  of  heaven* 
And  this  is  most  divinely  expressed  in  that  which  is  called 
St.  Ambrose's  hymn  in  our  common  prayer  ^  "  We  praise 
thee,  O  God,  we  acknowledge  thee  to  be  the  Lord/'  And 
let  the  servant  of  God  that  will  listen  to  me,  repeat  it  often 
and  often :  for  it  is  a  piece  of  devotion  so  sweetly  spread 
out  into  the  branches  of  heavenly  praise,  confession  of 
faith,  and  devout  petitions,  that  the  like  did  never  come 
forth  since  the  time  it  was  penned.  Let  me  speak  to 
others  out  of  the  sense  of  my  own  heart,  and  I  may  safely 
profess,  that  in  the  service  and  worship  of  God,  I  find 
nothing  so  delightful  as  to  continue  in  the  praise  and  honour 
of  the  Lord.  If  another  contradict  it,  and  say,  that  there 
are  some  means  more  aptly  calculated,  as  I  may  speak,  for 
the  high  meridian  of  comfort ;  he  is  he,  and  1  am  1,  and  I 
appeal  from  him  to  myself,  what  I  find  in  my  own  motions 
and  feelings.  And  "  what  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man, 
save  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is  in  him'?"  And  observe 
thai  in  the  prudent  institution  of  our  church,  to  hold  forth  the 
consolation  we  have  in  Christ,  after  the  participation  of  bis 
body  and  bipod  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  it  teacheth  us  to 
break  out  all  together  into  a  jubilee,  "  Glory  be  to  God  on 
high ;  we  praise  thee,  we  bless  thee,  we  glorify  thee,"  &c. 
For  when  we  are  full  of  that  holy  feast,  and  have  eaten 
angels'  food,  we, fall  into  the  tune  of  angels,  and  signify 
immediately,  before  we  depart,  how  much  our  spirit  rejoieedi 
in  God  our  Saviour. 

But  who  knew  b^itter  the  mind  of  the  Lord  than  the 
Spirit  itself,  in  those  admirable  ecstasies  of  David  ?  "  Sing 
praises  unto  God;  for  it  is  pleasant ^"  ^'  Sing  praises  unto 
our  God ;  for  it  is  pleasant,  and  praise  is  comely  ^"  ^'  Sing 
aloud  unto  God  our  strength ;  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the 

'  1  Cor.  ii.  11.  •  PuUm  cjlxzv.  S.  '  Psalm  cxivii.  l. 
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God  of  Jacob  t."  Every  furrow  in  the  book  of  the  Psalmfi 
is  sown  with  such  seeds.  I  know  nothing  more  certain, 
more  constant,  to  expel  the  sadness  of  the  world,  than  to 
sound  out  the  praises  of  the  Lord  as  with  a  trumpet :  and 
when  the  heart  is  cast  down,  it  will  make  it  rebound  from 
earth  to  heaven.  This  was  the  wisdom  of  the  holy  church 
throughout  all  the  world,  (till  distempers  put  us  out  of  the 
right  way  not  long  since,)  to  solenmize  the  praise  of  our 
Saviour  upon  the  feasts  of  Christmas,  Easter,  8cc. ;  that  we 
might  celebrate  the  great  works  which  God  hath  done  for 
us,  "  with  the  voice  of  joy,  and  praise,  and  with  a  multitude  * 
that  kept  holiday^.''  Q  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord,  by 
telling  of  his  mercy  and  salvation  from  day  to  day :  Give 
thanks  unto  him  with  cheerfulness,  for  a  joyful  and  pleasant 
thing  it  is  to  be  thankful.  Who  is  a  just  man,  and  &ir  con- 
ditioned, that  would  not  pay  a  debt,  and  be  exonerated  of 
it  ?  He  that  can  say  he  hath  paid  what  he  owed,  is  it  not  a 
quietness  to  his  mind  to  be  discharged  ? 

It  goes  further  a  great  deal,  and  brings  more  advantage, 
when  we  offer  up  the  sacrifice  of  retribution,  the  incense  of 
thanksgiving  unto  the  Lord ;  for  we  draw  on  more  benefits^ 
when  we  declare  the  goodness  of  the  Loitl  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  old.  And  the  gratuitum  which  God  gives,  is  a 
thousandfold  greater  than  the  present  which  we  bring.  ,  This 
is  proposed  to  them  that  will  fly  high  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Lord's  prayer,  the  first  petition,  **  hallowed  be  thy  name." 

2.  Neither  let  them  faint,  that  stoop  low  in  Bupplication : 
for  mercy  will  embrace  them  on  every  side.  Two  things 
being  put  together  are  of  much  weight:  we  pray  with  God's 
Spirit,  and  by  his  word.  He  invites  us  in  his  word  to  prtty, 
and  he  gives  the  gift  with  which  we  pray.  "  I  will  pour 
upon  the  house  of  David,  and  upon  the.  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem,  the  spirit  of  grace  and  supplications  ^"  Did  hf 
pour  upon  us  his  grace  ?  and  have  we  received  a  command- 
ment, the  outward  sign  of  his  will?  and  can  we  suspect^ 
after  all  this,  that  he  will  put  us  off,  and  deny  us?  Is  his 
grace  given  in  vain  ?  or  hath  he  sent  his  word  to  delude  U3? 
He  hath  kindled  a  fire  in  our  breasts,  and  it  is  a  heavenly 
flame  that  bums  within  us.    '^  Lord,  though  we  are  vile  and 

ff  Pi»alm  Ixxxi.  1.  >'  Psalm  xlii.  4.  >  Zach.  xii.  10. 
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despicable,  thou  canst  not  despise  the  acting  of  thine  own 
Spirit,  nor  frustrate  thine  own  operations.  Or  do  we  come 
unbidden,  when  we  cast  ourselves  down  in  thy  presence? 
Nay,  Lord,  thou  hast  beckoned  and  called  us :  "  Come  unto 
me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden."  Hold  fast  to 
these  two,  and  who  can  forbid  us  to  be  comforted?  The 
Lord  bids  us  pray,  and  he  gives  us  a  heart  to  pray.  For  it  is 
not  strange  to  his  mercy  (perhaps  it  is  strange  to  man's 
conceit)  to  give  us  strength  to  bring  forth  that  obedience, 
both  to  will  and  to  do,  which  himself  hath  commanded : — as 
he  gave  the  Blessed  Virgin  strength  to  bring  forth  the  babe, 
who  was  conceived  and  formed  in  her. womb  by  the  Holy 
Ohost. 

This  I  do  the  rather  enforce,  because  we  can  see  no 
comfort  in  ourselves:  therefore,  as  I  derive  all  the  virtue 
and  spirituality  that  is  in  prayer,  from  the  efficacy  of  grace, — 
so  I  refer  all  the  success  to  Christ,  in  whom  ''  we  are  blessed 
with   all  spiritual  blessings^."    **  Whatsoever  ye  ask  the 
father  in  my  name,  he  will  give  it'."     But  he  and  his  Father 
are  one;  therefore  he  says,  "  If  ye  shall  ask  the  Father 
.any  thing  in  my  name,  I  will  do  it<"."     If  we  had  no  better 
means  to  God  than  ourselves  and  our  own  merits,  there  were 
no  hope  to  speed:  nay,  our  hearts  would  be  as  faint  and 
dead,  as  if  we  heard  ourselves  denied  before  we  had  opened 
our  lips :  but  we  conclude,  as  it  is  in  the   most  of  our 
collects, ''  through  Christ  our  Lord."    When  we  bring  that 
name  in  the  rear,  and  quote  him  for  our  merit  and  Mediator, 
then  I  know  it  will  be  well,  and  that  the  Lord  will  hear  the 
petitions  of  his  servants.     Should  we  not  put  our  requests 
into  Christ's  hand  to  offer  them  to  his  Father^  Sion  might 
spread  forth   her  complaints,    and  there  would    be   none 
to  comfort  her ;  and  we  might  remain  for  ever  in  that  heavy 
plight.     "  I  remembered  God,  and  was  troubled:  I  com- 
plained, and  my  spirit  was  overwhelmed  '.''    But  if  we  re- 
nounce  our  wretched  selves,  and    imagine  not  the    least 
intrinsical  perfection  to  be  in  our  prayers,  do  we  sail  then 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope?    Yes;  because  God  is  con- 
tented to  yield  upon  such  addresses.    Jacob  may  vnrestle 


^  Epb.  i.  3.  1  Jobo,  vv.  16. 

■  John,  xiv.  14«  *  PmOoi  ItaLwiu  5. 
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with  the  angel  all  night,  and  protest  he  will  not  let  him  go 
till  he  have  blessed  him.  But  **  victus  est  quia  voluit :"  Go4 
**  was  overcome,  because  he  would  be  overcome"  of  Jacob : 
he  lets  us  prevail,  because  he  is  willing  to  yield  :  but  there  is 
no  strength  in  us  to  win,  if  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  vanquished. 

There  is  no  other  person  but  Christ,  in  whom  the  Father 
(I  know  not  what  kind  of  necessity  to  call  it)  cannot  but  be 
well  pleased ;  which  made  him  say  before  his  disciples  % 
"  Father,  1  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  heard  me,  and  1  know 
that  thou  hearest  me  always :"  as  it  is  also  ',  "  Who  in  the 
days  of  his  flesh,  when  he  had  ofiered  up  prayers  and  suppU* 
cations,  with  strong  crying  and  tears,  was  heard  for  his 
piety."  This  is  the  pre-eminence  of  our  High  Priest,  who  is 
an  orator  for  us  all,  that  the  Lord  cannot  reject  his  prayers. 
Therefore,  committing  our  daily  orisons  to  our  High  Priest, 
to  bear  them  into  the  Holy  of  HoUes  before  his  Father,  they 
are  in  a  sure  hand  :  and  '^  they  that  know  his  name,  will  put 
their  trust  in  thee^:"  much  more  they  that  know  his  office 
perfectly.  Wherefore  let  prayer  carry  on  these  considerations 
with  it ;  that  we  are  invited  by  Grod  to  that  duty :  that  the. 
Spirit  instigates  us  unto  it,  and  "  helps  our  infirmities '."  That 
it  is  presented  to  the  Father  by  the  mediation  of  the  Son ; 
then  how  canst  thou  be  sad,  O  my  soul,  and  fear  to  miscarry? 
Is  not  the  lot  fallen  unto  thee  in  a  pleasant  field  ?  and  mayest 
thou  not  promise  to  thyself  a  very  goodly  heritage  ? 

II.  Without  all  dispute,  then,  proceed  unto  prayer,  and  for 
a  beginning,  1.  *'  Ask  in  faith' ;"  that  is,  attribute  unto  God 
that  he  is  almighty,  and  can  do  above  all  that  we  can  ask  or 
thnik:  consent  to  his  truth,  that  he  is  faithful  in  bis  pro- 
mises :  for  he  that  believeth  not  those,  makes  God  a  liar. 
Acknowledge  his  goodness  and  mercy  through  Christ,  that 
lie  will  withhold  no  good  thing  from  them  that  live  a  godly 
life.  Let  there  be  no  wavering,  no  disputing  about  these 
attributes  of  God,  lest  we  be  condemned  out  of  our  own 
mouth.  So  much  faith,  so  much  efficacy,  so  much  confidence, 
BO  much  comfort  in  prayer. 

Then  will  a  solicitous  Christian  reply, '  What  will  become 


«>  John,  xi.  41.  *  Heb.  v.  7.  <i  Psakn  U.  10. 

'  Horn,  viii.  t6.  *  James,  i.  6. 
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of  me  ?  I  have  not  that  plenitude  of  faith :  at  least,  in 
sundry  occasions,  I  have  it  not  to  ascertain  myself  that  I 
shall  prevail  with  Ood/  No  more  had  Abraham  himself  a 
perfect  faith  without  any  flaw.  Excellent  things  are  spoken 
of  him,  ^^  who  against  hope  believed  in  hope :  and  that  he 
staggered  not  at  the  promise,  but  was  strong  in  faith  <.^  Yet 
see  how  he  stooped  a  little  :  **  Shall  a  son  be  bom  unto  him 
that  is  a  hundred  years  old  ?  and  shall  Sarah,  that  is  ninety 
years  old,  bear!  O  that  Ishmael  may  live'!"  Ood  is  not 
eMreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss  in  every  convulsion  of 
iaith : — which  appears  ^  *'  I  said  in  my  haste,  I  am  cast  oat  of 
thine  eyes :  nevertheless,  thou  heardest  the  voice  of  my  sup- 
plication, when  I  cried  unto  thee/'  You  must  be  sure  tiiat,  in 
general,  David  subscribed  to  the  power,  and  truth,  and  good- 
ness of  Ood :  but  there  was  a  temptation  upon  him  at  that 
time,  in  some  particular  case,  in  which  he  distrusted,  or 
doubted,  that  there  was  no  likelihood  to  prevail.  But  if 
there  be  such  a  one  that  says,  *  I  will  pray,  but  I  know  I 
shall  be  never  the  better,'  he  is  an  infidel,  and  mocks  Crod : 
in  that  bad  mind  be  did  well  to  say,  '  he  should  be  never  the 
better :'  for  he  did  usurp  a  form  of  godliness,  and  denied  the 
power  thereof. 

He  is  the  right  supplicant,  but  a  very  rare  one,  that  hath 
no  staggering  or  diffidence  in  his  heart,  that  comes  close  up 
to  our  Saviour's  rule,  "  Whatsoever  thmgs  ye  desire  when 
ye  pray,  believe  that  ye  receive  them,  and  ye  shall  have 
them  7."  Yet  the  Lord  will  not  cast  them  off,  who  are  but 
in  the  next  form,  and  do  not  resolutely  promise  success  unto 
themselves  in  the  instant  of  their  present  supplications :  but 
bear  it  thus  between  faith  and  doubting,  '  whether  I  shall 
succeed  in  this  or  that,  I  am  not  confident,  but  of  this  I  am 
most  assured,  that  I  shall  be  the  better  for  my  prayers.  And 
I  would  it  were  thus  and  thus,  because  I  conceive  it  would 
be  best  for  me :  but  I  am  certain  it  will  be  better  than  the  best 
that  I  can  imagine,  which  the  Lord  knows  to  be  most 
expedient.* 

Another,  perhaps,  may  wrangle  himself  into  an  error,  and 
say,  '  How  do  the  heathen  and  the  wicked  obtain  good 


«  Rom.  iv.  20.  »  Gen.  xw'u.  IS. 
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things,  if  nothing  will  prevail  .with  God  but  the  prayer  of 
faith?'  Consider  that  even  a  pagan  and  idolater  would 
never  pray,  but  that  they  have  some  kind  of  belief  to  obtain 
fniit  by  their  prayers.  The  king  of  Nineveh  had  a  solemn 
fiist  at  the  hearing  of  Jonah's  prophecy ;  ''  for/'  says  he, 
-'  who  can  tell  if  God  will  tarn,  and  repent,  and  turn  away 
from  his  fierce  anger,  that  we  perish  not*?"  None  but  a 
lunatic  would  ask  for  relief  from  them,  that  hath  neither 
knowledge  of  his  case,  nor  power  to  redress  it.—*  O,  but  the 
prayers  of  such  are  not  grounded  on  the.  faith  that  we  speak 
of.*  It  is  true :  such  a  faith  as  possessed  idolaters,  is  not 
diat  which  impetrates  mercy  from  God.  Then  I  say, 
neither  Jews,  nor  Mahometans,  nor  wicked  men,  get  any 
thing  by  that  prayer,  to  which  the  promise  is  mad^,  **  Ask, 
and  ye  shall  have."  For  whether  they  pray  or:  not,  all  that 
they  obtain,  had  come  to  pass,  though  they  had  held  their 
peace.  It  is  for  our  sins,  and  to  scourge  us,  that  they  have 
kingdoms,  and  victories ;  it  is  not  their  motley-faith  that  did 
purchase  them.  And  for  all  manner  of  store  and  plenty  that 
die  earth  yields  to  them,  it  is  but  as  God  gives  fodder  to  the 
cattle,  and  meat  to  the  young  ravens  that  call  upon  him. 

2.  The  prayer  of  faith,  then,  is  only  available,  but  out  of 
the  mouth  of  an  humble  suitor.  For  who  will  give  an  alms 
to  a  proud  beggar  ?  **  Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One, 
that  inhabiteth  eternity ;  I  dwell  with  him  that  is  of  a  contrite 
and  humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humUe,  and  to 
revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones*."  Let  the  com- 
parison between  the  publican  and  the  Pharisee  remain  for 
ever  in  our  memory  \  The  prayer  of  the  poor  destitute,  the 
contrite,  the  penitent,  the  bleeding  heart,  is  a  sacrifice  well 
seasoned  with  the  salt  of  anguish  and  misery.  Away  widi 
high  looks  and  high  words.  **  Lord,  thou  dost  hear  the 
desire  of  the  humble,  and  dost  prepare  their  hearts."  And 
^  God  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down '."  Put  yourself 
back,  who  are  but  dust  and  ashes,  in  a  great  distance  from 
the  Lord,  that  you  may  behold  him  the  better  in  his  infinite 
greatness.  And  a  lowly  heart  will  never  spare  to  deject  the 
body.    ^'O  come^  let  us  worship  and  fall  down,  an4  kneel 
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before  the  Lord  our  Maker."  Solomon  prayed  upon* his 
knees*;  so  did  DanieK;  so  did  Peter,  when  messengers 
came  to  him  from  Comeliuss ;  so  St.  Paul :  "  For  this  cause, 
I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  ^J*  And 
not  only  men  upon  earth,  but  the  glorious  spirits  in  heaven, 
cast  themselves  and  their  crowns  down  before  him  that 
sitteth  on  the  throne'.  Nay,  the  Son  of  God  fell  down 
upon  his  knees,  and  prayed  unto  his  Father^. 

And  fasting,  which  is  a  pregnant  circumstance  of  humili- 
ation, was  much  in  use  with  prayer ;  the  instances  are 
innume|t)us,  to  signify  we  had  no  part  in  any  comfort,  nor 
any  delight  in  the  creatures,  till  we  were  reconciled  to  the 
Lord.  So  was  sackcloth  used  ;  and  all  apparel  of  beauty,  all 
ornaments  of  riches  and  pride,  were  put  off  for  that  time^ 
Let  them  be  no  more  than  outward  oirpumstances ;  yet  th^y 
are  significant. 

But  that  which  is  a  sure  companion,  and  most  intimate 
to  humility  in  prayer,  is  patience.    It  breaks  not  away  in  a 
pet,  because  it  is  not  answered  at  the  first  or  second  asking : 
that  is  disdainful  and  arrogant.    It  holds  on,  and  attends^ 
and  cries  till  the  throat  is  dry:  **  I  waited  patiently  for  the 
Lord  ^"    And  there  must  be  *'  patient  continuance  in  them 
that  seek  for  glory  and  immortality  "."    Faith  is  the  founda- 
tion of  prayer :  and,  to  continue  the  metaphor,  patience  is 
the  roof.    The  winds  blow:  look  to  the  foundation,  or  the 
building  will  fall.    Rain  and  storms  will  descend :  but  if  they 
light  upon  a  roof  that  is  close  and  compact,  they  run  aside, 
and  are  cast  upon  the  groundi    He  that  expects  God*6  plea- 
sure from  day  to  day,  will  neither  faint  nor  fret,  that  his  suit 
hangs  long  in  the  court  of  requests;  such  storms  as  proceed 
from  murmuring,  cannot  beat  through  a  ^olid  roof.    Says 
Habakkuka,  A  great  thing  will  the  Lord  bring  to  pass,  but 
not  presently,  says  the  Lord :  *'  the  vision  is  yet  for  an 
appointed  time,  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie : 
though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  oome.** 
Many  diseases  will  never  be  (»ured  well,  unless  they  be  long  a 
curing;  and  many  deliverances  will  never  be  thoroughly 
settled,  unless  they  be  long  a  preparing;  and  many  mercies 
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are   bid«  like    seed  in  the  groondy  and  will  be   long   a 
growing. 

I  give  Ood  thanks  that  every  blessing  of  worldly  comfort 
that  I  prayed  for,  the  longer  I  was  kept  from  it,  and  the 
more  I  prayed  for  it,  I  found  it  the  greater  in  the  end. 

Observe  that  there  is  nothing  of  moment,  yea,  be  it  of 
lesser  and  vulgar  size,  with  which  the  providence  of  God 
hath  not  interwoven  a  thousand  things  to  be  despatched 
with  it,  which  requires  time,  perhaps  seven  years,  to  finish 
them.  Expect,  therefore,  from  the  divine  wisdom,  to  do  all 
things  in  their  order ;  and  give  honour  to  the  Supreme  Ma- 
jesty to  wait  his  leisure.  '^  For  yet  a  little,  and  be  that  shall 
come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry  <>.'* 

3.  The  third  thing  which  gives  assurance  of  comfort  to 
prayer,  is  zeal,  devotion,  fervency,  which  will  pluck  on 
patience  further  and  further.  For  he  that  is  zealous  in  any 
thing  will  not  easily  give  over  till  he  have  brought  his  endis 
to  pass.  Zeal  is  a  continual  and  an  earnest  supplicant,  it 
prays  **  without  ceasing ' ; "  prays  " exceedingly *i;"  asks 
with  confidence,  seeks  virith  diligence,  knocks  with  perse-r 
verance.  A  swarm  of  bees,  that  is,  many  thousands,  must 
gather  into  a  hive  to  fill  it  with  honeycombs :  and  a  swarm 
of  prayers  is  sweeter  before  the  Lord  than  the  honey  and 
the  honeycomb. 

Likewise,  it  is  as  vehement  as  it  is  assiduous,  *'  labouring 
fervently  for  you  in  prayers '."  Stir  up  your  wit,  and  dili- 
gence, and  memory,  and  meditations,  when  you  come  to 
spread  out  your  wants  before  your  Father :  but  if  you  yawn 
out  your  heedless,  heartless  petitions,  you  ^hall  depart  with 
discouragement;  as  it  is%  ^'  O  Lord  God  qf  hosts,  bow  long 
wilt  thou  be  angry  with  the  prayer  of  thy  people  ? "  The 
Laodiceans  were  lukewarm,  neither  hot  nor  cold,  in  the 
worship  of  God :  therefore,  the  Spirit  said  to  the  angel  of 
that  church,  ^'  Be  Jealous,  find  repent '."  Zeal  is  defined  to 
be  *'  a  vehement  and  inflamed  love."  There  must  be  aix 
ardour,  and  a  flame  in  prayer,  i^  if  we  would  mount  it  up 
like  £re  to  heaven.  Then  we  may  say,  that  a  seraphim  hath, 
laid  a  coal  from  the  altar  upp^  our  mouths  aqd  touched 
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our  lips  *.  Zeal  takes  away  tiie  soul  for  a  tiise,  and  carries 
it  far  above  us.  I  write  to  them  that  have  felt  it,  that  it 
darts  a  man's  spirit  out  of  him,  like  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow. 
This  is  it  which  infiedlibly  begets  hope,  eomforty  patience, 
all  in  a  sheaf,— as  they  are  divinely  put  together* :  **  Fenrent 
in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,  rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribu- 
lation, continuing  instant  in  prayer." 

The  transportment  of  zeal  will  excuse,  or  rather  commend 
some  ejaculations  of  prayer,  which  seem  to  be  too  bold  vrith 
Ood ;  as,  *^  How  long  wilt  thou  turn  away  thy  face  from  ns, 
O  Lord?  and  forgettest  our  misery  and  trouble i^."  So, 
*^  Why  shouldst  thou  be  as  a  man  asleep  ?  and  as  a  mighty 
man  that  cannot  save  us*?'*  And  we  do  but  follow  ov 
Saviour's  pattern  in  it  upon  the  cross,  **  My  God^niy  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'^  Tell  not  a  troubled  hmri 
that  is  in  anguish,  tell  it  not  of  modesty :  it  is  a  compliment 
it  will  not  be  tied  to.  The  Shunamite,  svrallowed  up  in 
sorrow  for  the  loss  of  her  child,  runs  to  mount  Cannel  lo 
Eliaha,  and  before  she  said  any  thing,  she  caught  him  fast 
by  the  feet.  Oehazi  thought  it  irreverent  and  unwomanlifce 
behaviour,  and  laid  hold  to  thrust  her  away :  **  Let  her  alon^," 
says  the  prophet,  ''  for  her  soul  is  vexed  within  ber\^  The 
passipns  of  an  afflicted  soul  have  much  indulgence  to  break 
out  far.  They  are  not  in  good  compass,  till  vehemency^of 
zeal  carry  them  beyond  ordinary  rule  and  fashion.  Mary 
Magdalen  did  more  than  this  the  first  time  she  came  to  oar 
(Saviour  ^ ;  she  came  into  a  strange  house  without  leare  and  ad- 
mittance :  into  the  house  of  a  Pharisee^  and  those  hypocrites 
would  not  admit  suspected  sinners :  she  takes  opportunitf 
to  come  at  dinner-time,  being  a  guest  unbidden :  she  gives 
po  salutation  to  the  company,  but  falls  down  at  our  Saviour's 
feet,  and  lays  her  kisses  thick  upon  them  :  says  a  holy  wnH/a 
to  it, — it  is  Gregory  the  Great, — '  Hast  thou  noforeheadi 
woman?  hath  modesty  quite  left  thee? '  And  he  answem 
)iimself,  '  Minimi,  pudor  intiM  erat : '  '  that.which  she  uras 
ashamed  of,  was  wiUiin  her  ;*  she  was  so  ashamed  of  her  sins^ 
that  she  forgat  all  other  shamefacedness.  You  see  that  zeal 
will  pardon  boldness,  and  will  give  authority  to  prayer  to 
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expostolate  with  God,  and  hath  a  toleration,  to  it  were,  to 
quarrel  with  his  mercy. 

Now  a  Christian,  sensible  of  many  imperfections,  will  cry 
oat, '  O  that  I  could  attain  to  some  degrees  of  zeal !  I  am 
no  Shunamite,  no  Mary  Magdalen,  no  Paul,  fervent  in  spirit. 
I  %m  carried  away  with  distractions,  when  I  speak  unto  the 
Lord  in  prayer;  and  through  the  multitude  of  various 
thoughts,  I  forget  what  1  am  about/  O  Christ,  help  our 
frailties,  and  keep  our  minds  fixed  upon  thee,  when  we  ask 
any  thing  iil  thy  name.  One  body  cannot  be  in  two  places 
at  once :  and  one  heart  cannot  be  in  heaven  and  earth  toge- 
ther. O  let  us  cover  our  faces  with  the  wings  of  the  cheru- 
bims^/  that  we  may  not  see  enticements  to  distract  us. 
Watch  and  pray :  watch  this  wandering  heart,  that  it  may 
not  be  stolen  away  by  fancies,  that  move  in  our  mind  conti- 
nually, like  motes  in  the  beams  of  the  sun.  Defy  Satan,  and 
bid  him  abandon.  As  they  that  have  conmiitted  a  robbery^ 
run  av^y  from  a  hue  and  cry, — so  the  devil  will  run  away 
^xmi  the  ikoiQe  of  your  supplications,  when  you  challenge 
Jiilli  for  sabrilege,  that  he  hath  robbed  you  of  your  devotion. 
.' .  To  do  m6r6  yet,  I  will  assay  to  prescribe  a  remedy  to  a 
disease,  I  fear,  not  quite  to  be  cured.  But  first  feel  your  own 
'^ulse,  and  your  fitness  for  the  heavenly  work  of  prayer 
before  you  begin  it.  $ee  that  you  be  not  drowsy  and 
jiotfaful :  for  a  sluggard  will  be  encumbered  with  various 
-fund  recurrent  thoughts.  Neither  would  I  have  you  to  prp- 
4Act  prayer  to  that  length,  which  otherwise  you  would  have 
.done,  when  your  mind  and  devotion  fail  you.  Short  and 
^pithy  prayers,  collects  well  filled  with  words  and  matter,  and 
.not  protracted  till  they  may  be  censured  for  babbling,  are 
•Idore  prevalent  with  Ood,  when  zeal  doth  manage  them,  than 
jto  spend  out  time  without  a  fervent  and  well  fixed  intention^ 
Vbie  prayers  of  the  great  saints  in  Scripture  are  compendious, 
/they  are  strong  in  sense,  and  speak  home.  A  rose  is  sweeter 
an  die  bud,  than  in  the  blown  flower :  and  what  you  abate  at 
,me  time>  in  length,  to  anticipate  distraction,  you  may  fill 
:iip  the  measure  when  you  will,  by  using  them  the  oftener. 
.1  haye  known  some  servants  of  God,  very  circumspect  in 
their  ways,  that  use,  for  the  most  part,  to  read  their  prayers 

c  Isaiah,  vi.  2. 
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either  printed  or  written,  that  seeing  the  matter  of  them 
before  their  eyes,  they  might  the  better  contain  themseWe* 
from  all  extravagancies.  To  which  end,  it  is  prescribed  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  though  a  priest  can  say  the  mass  by 
hearty  yet  he  must  read  it  out  of  his  book,  to  keep  the  closer 
to  the  intention  of  his  duty.  But  when  all  is  said,  happy 
are  they  that  offend  least  in  this  kind :  for  all  offend. 

And  whom  can  we  blame  but  ourselves,  that  are  remisi, 
and  not  half  so  earnest  as  we  should  be,  to  prevail  with  God? 
Which  I  demonstrate  thus :  let  there  be  any  thing  in  our 
prayers,  which  we  are  more  eagerly  set  upon  to  obtain  than 
all  the  rest,  we  will  never  start  aside,  nor  ran  out  of  our 
circle  when  we  come  to  that  petition.  '  Animus  est  ubi  amat,' 
'  The  mind  is  with  that,  and  in  that  which  it  loves.'  If  we 
did  long  for  every  member  of  our  prayer,  as  much  as  for  that 
special  thing,  which  we  did  so  eminently  desire,  we  would 
continue,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  prayer,  with  little 
or  no  diversion. 

This  bottom  is  not  wound  up  till  I  give  a  warning  to  zeal, 
as  it  is  **, ''  It  is  good  to  be  zealously  affected  always  in  a 
good  thing.''  Look  that  your  petitions  be  modelled  into  such 
things,  as  the  word  and  Spirit  do  appoint,  and  stir  yon  up  to 
ask,  and  "  you  shall  not  be  ashamed  of  your  sacrifice  *."  But  if 
you  be  frivolous,  the  prophet  will  tell  you  again,  "  Ye  have 
sown  the  wind,  and  ye  shall  reap  the  whirlwind  '.**  Or  the 
apostle  tells  you  plainly,  "  Ye  ask  and  receive  not,  because 
ye  ask  amiss  *."  Ask  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  the 
maintenance  of  God*s  glory,  for  newness  of  life,  and  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God  ;  ask  for  pardon  of  sins  in. Christ 
Jesus,  for  grace  in  the  Holy  Ghost  to  resist  temptations;  ask 
our  offended  Father  for  mercy,  to  be  delivered  from  the 
wrath  which  we  have  deserved  :  and  let  the  seventh  part 
of  our  prayer  be  for  the  things  of  this  life,  and  for  theni 
with  moderation,  according  to  that  port  and  person  whidi 
we  bear  in  the  world,  and  be  content  with  the  portion  allotted 
to  you:  aim  by  this  level,  and  you  hit  the  mark.  Whit 
mighty  blessings  did  fall  upon  Solomon,  because  he  desired 
not  the  advantages  of  pomp  and  luxury,  when  God  put  it  to 
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him  in  a  dream  what  to  ask !  He  desired  an  understanding 
•and  a  wise  heart :  and  "  the  speech  pleased  the  Lord  that 
Solomon  had  asked  this  thing  ^/' 

3.  Intercessions,  that  is,  prayers  wherein  we  mediate  to 
Ood  for  others,  must  now  be  Uiought  of,  and  the  comfort 
redounding  from  them.  The  duty  is  strictly  commanded,  to 
•pray  for  one  another*.  And,  **  I  will  that  intercessions  be 
•made  for  all  men,  for  kings,  and  all  that  are  in  authority^.'' 
•When  we  do  so,  we  have  done  what  we  are  bidden:  and 
haying  done  that,  albeit  we  are  unprofitable  servants  to  God, 
we  are  not  uncomfortable  to  ourselves.  For  it  is  the  first 
f>art  of  the  reward  of  a  good  deed,  that  we  can  say  to  our 
-conscience  '  we  have  done  it.'  Beside,  the  work  of  love  is 
deUghtful  to  the  spirit;  and  to  help  others  in  our  prayers  is 
the  largest  and  widest  work  of  charity,  willing  to  do  good  to 
all  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  stretching  forth  its  hands 
•that  the  whole  world  may  be  better  for  the  calves  of  our  lips. 
Chiefly  commending  the  whole  state  of  Christ's  church  to 
God's  mercy,  yet  also  (as  may  be  seen  in  our  Collect  used 
on  Good-Friday)  not  forgetting  to  remember  Christ  for 
Jews,  Turks,  infidels,  heretics,  to  take  from  them  ignorance, 
hardness  of  heart,  and  contempt  of  the  word  :  not  only  that 
the  sheep  of  Christ's  pasture  might  be  blessed,  but  that  it 
might  be  well  with  Nero,  and  such  as  he,  that  were  the  lions 
who  devoured  us.  This  is  charity,  not  only  to  have  com- 
munion with  all  the  saints,  but  compassion  for  all  the  world. 
Therein  we  follow  the  footsteps  of  Christ  in  his  mediatorship, 
-as  &r  as  we  are  able,  who  hath  an  '^  unchangeable  priest- 
hood, and  ever  lives  to  make  intercession  for  us^*'  And 
*^  who  bare  the  sins  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the 
transgressors"*." 

Likewise  it  is  the  office  of  those  that  have  great  interest 
in  God's  favour,  to  bless  others  with  their  prayers,  as  the 
Xord  told  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  *'  Abraham  is  a  prophet, 
••and  he  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  Hve  "."  So  he  said 
to-EUphaz  the  Temanite,  and  to  his  other  two  friends,  *'  My 
iMTvant  [Jobj  shall  pray  for  you,  for  him  will  I  accept*.** 
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All  Israel  had  been  destroyed  for  worshipping  the  calf  m 
Horeb^  "  had  not  Moses  his  chosen  stood  before  him  in  the 
breach,  to  tarn  away  his  wrath ^''  'What!'  says  an  old 
writer, '  art  thou»  Moses^  more  merciful  than  God  ?  art  thoa 
more  pitiful  to  the  people  than  he  that  saves  tis  from  all  eril? 
No/  says  he, '  thou  art  infinite  short  of  the  loving-kindneia 
of  the  Lord ;  but  he  put  thy  charity  to  the  proof,  to  see 
what  vehement  entreaties  thou  wouldst  make  for  the  ddi- 
Terance  of  the  nation/  When  the  same  people  were  like  to 
be  overrun  by  the  Philistines,  what  course  did  Samuel  take? 
Says  he, ''  Gather  all  Israel  to  Mizpeh"  (which  was  a  pro- 
seucha,  or  place  for  public  prayer),  **  and  I  will  pfay  for  yoa 
to  the  Lord^."  ''And  you  shall  find  most  victorious  succes 
upon  it'/'  What  comfortable  orators  are  the  mighty  sainti 
of  God  !  What  a  safeguard  it  is  unto  us  all,  when  they  live 
among  us !  'A  wise  man  is  the  price  and  redemption  of 
many  fools/  says  a  heathen  :  so  a  Mediator  that  is  very  dear 
to  God,  is  a  protection  not  only  to  the  good,  but  to  the 
wicked  that  are  about  him.  Have  we  not  cause,  then,  to  pn^ 
for  the  continuance  of  such,  that  they  may  live  long  to  prqr 
for  us?  Should  Paul  need  to  desire  the  prayers  of  the 
Thessalonians'?  or  of  the  Hebrews'?  Could  they  forget 
that,  which  so  much  concerned  their  welfare?  Now  the 
worthy  servants  of  the  Lord  may  prevail  much  one  by  one; 
others  of  the  common  rank  had  need  to  meet  by  hundreds^ 
and  by  thousands^  in  great  congregations,  that  every  sinf^ 
man's  prayer  may  be  a  drop  in  a  shower,  that  while  every 
man  prays  for  all,  all  may  pray  for  every  man.  So  great  is 
the  opinion  of  good  consequents  from  the  intercessioa  of 
God's  servants,  that  infidels  and  ungodly,  who  thought  it 
would  be  labour  in  vain  to  speak  to  God  for  themsdves» 
have  sued  unto  the  saints  on  earth  to  prefer  petitions  for 
them.  Darius  that  worshipped  false  gods,  sent  to  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem,  to ''  pray  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  sons*.* 
And  they  that  persecuted  Jeremy,  besought  him,  "  Pray  fiir 
us  unto  the  Lord  our  God*."  And  Simon  Magus  tiumed 
himself  to  Peter  and  the  apostles  to  intercede  for  bioi^ 
**  Pray  unto  the  Lord  for  me,  that  none  of  these  things  which 

p  Psalm  cvi.  25.  *»  1  Sam.  vii.  5.  '  Verse  10. 

•  1  Thess.  ▼.  «5.  *  Chap.  xiit.  18.  "  Ecra,  wU  10. 
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you  have  spoken,  come  upon  me  y.**  This  is  the  smn,  that 
intercession  of  prayer,  whether  active  or  passive,  whether  it 
be  to  give  or  to  receive  a  blessing,  is  exceeding  full  of 
consolation. 

2.  To  go  in  order  to  the  next  head :  Who  they  be  that 
■hall  get  benefit  and  comfort  by  prayer,  is  quickly  defined. 
We  luiow  that  '^  all  things  woriL  together  for  good  to  then} 
that  love  God«V* — to  none  other,  you  may  be  sure.  He 
that  doth  not  truly  call  the  Grod  of  heaven  his  Father,  as 
Christ  begins  his  prayer, — shall  have  no  share  in  the  portion 
of  sons.  We  may  intercede  for  profane  and  impenitent 
men,  and  our  prayer  shall  return  into  our  own  bosom..  But 
while  they  remain  such,  the  mercies  of  the  Lord  will  be 
■trange  unto  them.  They  are  not  of  the  body  of  the  mystical 
church,  and  all  the  fresh  springs  are  derived  unto  them  that 
are  within  the  sanctuary.  While  the  Jews  continued  under 
the  hardness  of  their  heart,  Ood  discharged  the  prophet  for 
appearing  in  their  behalf:  ''  Pray  not  tiiou  for  this  people^ 
neither  lift  up  cry  nor  prayer  for  them,  neither  make  inter- 
cession to  tne,  for  I  will  not  hear  thee\''  And  with  no  less, 
or  rather  more  severity  ^,  ''  Though  these  three  men,  Noah, 
Job,  and  Daniel,  were  in  the  land,  thisy  should  deliver  none 
but  their  own  souls."  And  if  the  wicked  commence  a  suit 
in  their  own  name,  the  Lord  will  not  be  entreated  of  them. 
What  have  they  to  do  with  holy  ordinances,  that  have  no 
fellowship  with  holy  practices?  To  come  before  the  Lord- 
with  a  lap  full  of  sins,  and  a.  month  full  of  prayers,  what  aa 
heterogeneal  sacrifice  is  it!  Will  the  Mediator,  Christ' 
Jesus,  bring  it  for  them  before  his  Father?  **  If  I  regard: 
iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me*."  ^*  And 
the  throne  of  iniquity  shall  have  no  fellowship  with  thee  ^'' 

Many  in  our  land,  and  in  our  days,  pray  for  the  confusion 
of  them  that  brought  all  to  confusion ;  but  themselves  are  in 
pursuance  of  notorious  crimes,  and  rebellion  against  God. 
They  would  advance  that  government,  to  which  we  have 
sworn  to  be  faithful  by  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  alle- 
griance:  but  they  make  no  conscience  to  break  their  oaths 
and. covenants,  which  they  have  made  to  God.    It  is  not  to 

y  Acta,  viii.  t4.  "  Rom.  vHi.  tS.  •  Jer.  vii.  16. 
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suppress   sin,    and   tyranny,    and  injustice,  that  they  are 
instant  with  God ;  but  to  be  revenged  for  their  own  iDJuriea 
and  losses.    Their  prayers  are  compounded  with  such  sins  as 
quite  mar  them.     So  many  a  pair  of  beads  have  been  dropt 
in  comers  for  the  extirpation  of  the   protestant  religion. 
Many  a  mass  hath  been  said  for  the  good  success  of  Jesui- 
tical treasons.     Many  a  rosary  was  run  over  to  bring  the 
powder  treason  to  its  bloody  birth.     If  they  have  no  better 
stuff  than  this  in  their  matins,  they  had  as  good  pray  to 
devils  as  to  saints.     *^  I  will  that  men  pray  always,  or  every 
where,  lifting  up  holy  hands,   without  wrath*."     Let  go 
wrath,  and  mahce,  and  bitterness.     Holiness  becometh  the 
house  of  prayer,  and  holiness  becometh  the  mouth  of  prayer. 
"  If  any  man  be  a  worshipper  of  God,  and  doth  his  will,  him 
he  heareth  ^*'     Do  justly,  live  chastely,  give  charitably,  walk 
circumspectly,  and  then  pray  confidently.    "  For  whatsoever 
we  ask,  we  receive  of  him,  because  we  keep  his  command- 
ments, and  do  those  things  which  are  pleasing  in  his  sight  C 
But  then  will  the  trembling  Christian  say,  ^*  Wo  is  me, 
for  I  am  a  great  sinner;  wo  is  me,  for  I  am  filthy,  and 
polluted,  and  of  unclean  lips  ^  :'*  then  how  shall  I  turn  me  to 
my  God  in  prayer?     O  thou  that  fallest  low  upon  the  earfh» 
oppressed  with  the  burden  of  thy  sins,  stand  up,  and  be 
cheerful  before  God :  none  is  fit  for  prayer  in  the  militant 
church  but  such  an  humble  sinner.    God  draws  thee,  and 
none  but  those  that  are  like  unto  thee,  near  unto  his  mercy- 
Though  thy  sins  do  cleave  unto  thee,  be  comforted  that  t&oa 
dost  not  cleave  unto  thy  sins.    Elkanafa  gave  a  more  worthy 
portion  to  Hannah,  that  was  barren,  but  meek  and  devout, 
than  to  Peninnah,  that  bare  him  sons  and  daughters,  but 
was  proud  and  scornfuU.    God  hath  heard  his  beloved  Son, 
when  he  made  prayers  for  sinners ;  will  hear  those  sinners 
that  are  his  sons,  when  they  ask  any  thing  in  the  name 
of  Christ. 

3.  Good  fruit  must  be  brought  forth  in  a  good  seasoo, 
which  only  remains  to  be  thought  upon,  and  to  be  added  to 
the  consolation  of  prayer.  ''  For  every  thing  there  is  a 
season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose  under  the  heaven  ^'* 

«  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  '  John,  Ix*  31.  ^  1  John.  iii.  99, 
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But  neither  days,  nor  hours,  nor  seasons,  did  ever  come 
amiss  to  faithful  prayer.  "  Evening,  and  morning,  and  at 
noon,  will  I  pray,  and  cry  aloud,  and  he  shall  hear  my 
voice':"  which  includes  all  the  space  of  duration:  for  all 
time  is  included  in  '  morning,  noon,  and  night.'  '^  Pray 
without  ceasing"."  "  Praying  always  with  all  prayer  and 
supplication  in  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all 
perseverance"."  Short  passes,  quick  ejections,  concise 
forms  and  remembrances,  holy  breathings,  prayers  like  little 
posies,  may  be  sent  forth  without  number  on  every  occasion, 
and  God  will  note  them  in  his  book. 

But  all  that  have  a  care  to  walk  with  God,  fill  their 
vessels  more  largely  as  soon  as  they  rise,  before  they  begin 
the  work  of  the  day,  and  before  they  lie  down  again  at 
night:  which  is  to  observe  what  the  Lord  appointed  in 
the  Levitical  ministry,  a  morning  and  an  evening  lamb  to  be 
laid  upon  the  altar.  So  with  them  that  are  not  stark  irreli- 
gious, prayer  is  the  key  to  open  the  day,  and  the  bolt  to 
shut-in  the  night.  But  as  the  skies  drop  the  early  dew,  and 
the  evening-dew  upon  the  grass, — yet  it  would  not  spring 
and  grow  green  by  that  constant  and  double  falling  of  the 
dew,  unless  some  great  showers,  at  certain  seasons,  did 
supply  the  rest ;  so  the  customary  devotion  of  prayer,  twice 
a  day,  is  the  falling  of  the  early  and  the  latter  dew;  but 
if  you  will  increase  and  flourish  in  the  works  of  grace, 
empty  the  great  clouds  sometimes,  and  let  them  fall  into  a 
full  shower  of  prayer :  choose  out  the  seasons  in  your  own 
discretion,  when  prayer  shall  overflow,  like  Jordan  in  the 
time  of  harvest. 

Keep  strictly,  as  much  as  you  are  able,  to  those  times  of 
the  day,  which  you  have  designed  to  appear  in  before  the 
Lord:  for  then  you  ofier  up  not  only  your  prayers,  but  the 
strict  observation  of  set  times,  which  is  a  double  sacrifice, 
and  an  evidence  that  you  will  not  dispense  to  pretermit 
that  holy  work  for  any  avocation.  He  that  refers  himself  at 
large  to  pray,  when  he  is  at  leisure,  gives  God  the  worst  of 
the  day ;  that  is,  his  idle  time.  I  account  them  prudent, 
therefore,  that  are  precise  in  keeping  canonical  hours  of 
prayer,  as  they  call  them,  so  they  pray  to  God  alone,  who 

>  P^alm  Iv.  17.  "1  Thcss.  v.  17.  "  Ephes.  ▼!.  18. 
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alone  knows  their  heart:  and  so  they  pray  **  with  the 
Spirit,  and  with  the  understanding  "^ :"  that  is,  in  a  tongue 
wherein  they  know  what  they  say,  and  understand  the 
language  wherein  they  vent  the  meditations  of  the  Spirit. 
This  was  the  milk  that  the  church  of  England  gave  every 
day  out  of  her  breasts,  to  praise  God  in  common  prayer 
at  set  hours,  before  noon  and  after,  in  the  assemblies  of  her 
devout  children.  How  many  have  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
chiming  of  bells  to  call  them  together,  and  would  never  miss 
their  station !  Thus  ''  Peter  and  John  went  together  to  the 
temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour'."  O, 
when  will  these  profane  days  come  to  an  end,  that  we  may 
again,  so  orderly,  so  delightfully,  appear  before  the  living 
God? 

Of  one  thing,  the  devil  hath  disappointed  as  many  years 
past  in  the  time  of  prayer,  which  was  the  night-oiBces  of 
prayer,  called  '  vigils,'  which  are  disused,  because  it  was 
feared  they  grew  incident  to  scandal  and  uncleanness.  And 
though  they  be  left  off  (I  believe  for  good  reason)  in  a 
concourse  of  open  meeting,  yet  let  not  God  lose  his  tribute 
of  prayer,  which  should  be  paid  him  in  the  still  and  quiet 
opportunity  of  the  night.  The  day  is  God's,  and  the  night  is 
God's ;  the  darkness  and  light  to  him  are  both  alike ;  let  not 
80  many  hours,  as  run  out  from  our  lying  down  to  oar 
rising  up  again,  pass  away  without  any  prayer.  Sa3r8 
David,  "  O  Lord,  I  remembered  thee  in  my  bed,  and  medi- 
tated on  thee  in  the  night-watches  "i."  It  seems,  while  the 
tabernacle  of  Moses  stood,  that  the  priests  did  some  duties 
in  it  all  night  long^  '*  Bless  the  Lord,  ye  servants  of 
the  Lord,  which  by  night  stand  in  the  house  of  the  Lord." 
The  apostle  allowed  *'  widows  must  continue  in  sapplicatiadL 
and  prayers  night  and  day';"  and  Anna,  the  widow-^MO- 
phetess,  '*  served  God  with  fasting  and  prayer  night  and 
day  *."  The  Lord  hath  foretold  that ''  he  will  come  as  a  thief 
in  the  night  at  the  great  day*."  Therefore,  O  Lord,  with  my 
soul  will  I  desire  thee  in  the  night,  and  at  midnight  will  I 
think  upon  thee,  and  call  unto  thee ;  that  if  it  shall  be  tbii 
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night,  even  now,  when  Christ  Jesus  will  come  to  judge  the 
world,  my  soul  may  find  marcy  from  him,  and  both  body 
and  soul  may  be  glorified,  and  so  continue  with  him  for 
ever. 

All  this  about  the  opportunity  of  time  shall  shut  up  with 
one  institution  of  the  Psalmist  * :  "  Every  one  that  is  godly, 
shall  pray  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  in  a  time  that  thou  mayest  be 
found."  When  you  find  stirrings  and  impulsions  more  than 
ordinary  to  provoke  you  to  prayer,  follow  the  admonition  of 
the  Spirit,  and  let  not  such  a  time  slip.  You  know  not 
whether  such  a  divine  presage  may  roll  in  your  thoughts 
again.  I  make  no  question  but  there  are  some  critical 
moments,  wherein  God  offers  more  than  he  will  do  again,  if 
you  neglect  him,  when  he  courts  you  with  so  great  ad- 
vantage. But  now  change  the  case  from  mine  to  the  whole 
nation's,  from  private  to  public,  then  thus  I  will  be  pe- 
remptory in  my  resolution :  There  is  no  time  too  late  for 
any  Christian  that  lives,  in  his  single  person,  to  beseech  God 
to  be  merciful  to  him ;  he  may  find  the  same  propitiousness 
that  the  penitent  thief  did :  but  there  may  be  a  time  too 
late  to  save  a  kingdom  or  a  state  from  ruin,  when  the  Lord 
hath  decreed  the  period  of  it.  Therefore,  when  confusions 
threaten  and  begin  to  peep  out,  watch  them  betimes,  and  let 
the  whole  land  pray  for  peace,  and  let  the  governors  prepare 
conditions  for  it,  to  avert  public  calamity.  If  you  let  tumults 
and  conspiracies  grow  to  a  head,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
struggle  by  monthly  or  weekly  humiliations,  when  our 
destiny  is  unavoidable.  Plutarch  says,  that  a  discontented 
person  challenged  the  oracle  of  Delphos,  that  it  never  gave 
a  comfortable  answer.  '  That  is  your  fault,*  says  the  oracle, 
^  for  none  of  you  come  to  me  till  your  case  is  past  help/ 
"  Venimus  hue  lapsis  queesitum  oracula  rebus,"  says  the 
poet,  that  ever  keeps  decorum  in  his  verses.  Therefore, 
awake  right  early ;  seek  the  Lord  in  the  first  season,  that 
the -course  of  misery  may  not  wax  too  strong  and  remediless. 
Otherwise  the  prophet  will  say,  "  The  days  of  visitation  are 
come,  the  days  of  recompense  are  come ;  Israel  shall  know 
if :"  and  then  whither  will  ye  fly  for  help  to  be  delivered? 

'  Psalm  xKxii.  6.  '  Hoi.  ix.  7. 
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But  prevent  such  dismal  tribulations,  while  it  is  called  to- 
day :  for  nothing  is  more  consolatory  than  seasonable  sup- 
plication. 


CHAPTER  V. 

How  the  Sacrametits  minister  to  a  Christianas  Comfort.     A 

general   Suriei/  of  Sacraments.      Five  Reasons  uhy   God 

ordained  two.  Sacraments  under  the  Gospel,     What  Comforts 

flow  from  the  Grace  of  Baptism.     What  Comforts  Jiow 

from  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Though  by  that  which  hitherto  hath  been  set  forth,  I  trust 
I  may  assume,  that  every  one  that  sets  his  heart  to  make 
use  of  it,  hath  drunk  well ;  yet,  as  the  ruler  of  the  feast  said 
at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  '*  I  have  kept  the  good,*' 
that  is,  the  best,  "  wine  until  now*:"  the  water  of  life 
in  baptism, — the  wine  that  delighteth  the  spiritual  thirst 
in  the  Lord's  supper.  Other  things  in  the  word  report  unto 
us  what  a  good  land  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  his  Israel ; 
but  these  two  sacraments  are  Caleb  and  Joshua,  spies  that 
have  seen  and  searched  the  land,  and  bring  us  sensible  and 
sure  tidings,  that  it  is  a  noble  land,  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey ;  by  the  grapes  which  they  have  brought  with  them, 
and  by  their  ocular  and  diligent  survey,  they  yield  evident 
testimony  that  God  hath  provided  a  gracious  country  for  us 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  put  all  my  work  of  consolar 
tion  into  one  prospect  together,  prayer,  the  best  comfortable 
grace,  is  married  to  hope;  the  Holy  Ghost  gives  it  in 
marriage;  faith  is  the  priest  that  joins  them  together ;  and 
the  two  sacraments  are  the  outward  signs,  by  which  they 
have  declared  their  consent,  as  it  were,  by  giving  and 
receiving  a  ring,  and  by  joining  of  hands. 

First;  I  will  treat  of  sacraments  in  general;  then  of  each 
in  particular  by  itself. 

"  A  sacrament  being  a  visible  sign  of  inward  grace,  as  a 
means  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a*  pledge  to  assure 

*  John,  ii.  10. 
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US  thereof;"  or,  more  at  large  (which  compriseth  the  end  of 
all  such  outward  signs),  **  a  token  to  confirm  men's  faith  in 
the  promises  of  God :" — observe  first,  that  God  hath  conde* 
scended  above  all  expression  to  our  weakness,  that  he  would 
have  us  to  take  notice  of  his  mercies  in  gross  and  sensible 
things:  a  way  that  is  framed  to  our  level  and  dull  ap- 
prehension. "  For  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship 
him,  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  truth**;"  that  is  purely 
a  heavenly  way.  But  some  alterations  have  been  admitted, 
to  bring  us  forward  in  our  own  pace,  that  is,  after  human 
and  bodily  fancies.  "  Deus  quandoque  infantilia  loquitur  ;" 
for  our  sakes,  the  Lord  speaks  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  plain 
and  vulgar  emphasis,  strangely  beneath  his  infinite  wisdom  : 
as  a  nurse  useth  to  babble  to  her  infant,  so  he  is  pleased  to 
give  himself  to  our  hands,  to  our  eyes,  to  our  taste,  in 
common  and  obvious  matter,  but  out  of  his  surpassing 
wisdom,  to  make  us  more  spiritual,  by  clothing  religion  in  a 
bodily  attire. 

The  church  began  in  innocency,  and  yet  it  began  with  a 
sacrament,  the  Tree  of  Life, — instituted  to  keep  mankind 
on  earth  immortal  by  tasting  it,  if  Adam  had  not  ambi- 
tiously eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

When  the  old  world  was  drowned,  and  repaired  again, 
God  told  Noah  %  "  I  do  set  my  bow  in  the  cloud,  and  it 
shall  be  for  a  token  of  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  earth, 
that  the  waters  shall  no  more  become  a  flood,  to  destroy  all 
the  earth."  This  is  the  world's  covenant,  and  not  the 
church's ;  a  covenant  to  save  all  the  earth  from  a  total 
deluge;  And  God  is  to  be  perceived,  and  to  be  thought  of 
in  that  sign.  The  glory  of  the  throne  of  God  was  "  as 
the  appearance  of  the  bow  that  is  in  the  cloud  in  the  day  of 
rain :  this  was  the  appearance  of  the  likeness  of  the  glory  of 
the  Lord** :"  and  so  the  same  glory  is  figured  in  the  rainbow  •. 

After  this,  it  being  not  discovered  who  did  openly  and 
entirely  profess  the  worship  of  the  true  God;  Abraham  was 
called  out  of  Chaldea,  and  he  and  his  family  were  embodied 
into  a  church,  and  received  the  sign  of  circumcision,  as  a 
mark  stamped  upon  them,  to  be  known  to  be  those  whom 


•»  John,  iv.  24.  •  Gen.  ix. 
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Ood  had  called  out  for  his  own,  and  did  admonish  them  **  to 
circumcise  the  foreskin  of  the  heart ' :"  chiefly  to  imprint  into 
them,  that  the  promised  seed  should  come  from  that  stock, 
in  whom  all  nations  should  be  blessed. 

When  Abraham's  seed  became  a  national  church,  before 
they  could  get  out  of  Egypt,  the  blood  of  a  lamb  was 
sprinkled  upon  their  doors,  with  a  statute  given  upon  it,  that 
from  thenceforth  every  family,  at  that  time  of  the  year, 
should  give  account  for  a  lamb  slain,  and  be  eaten  within 
their  houses,  till  John  Baptist's  Lamb  was  slain  to  take  away 
the  sin  of  the  world. 

Under  the  like  discipline,  they  were  trained  up  for  a 
while  in  the  wilderness,  when  Moses  set  up  the  figure  of  a 
serpent  upon  a  pole,  that  they  might  look  upon  it,  and  live, 
that  were  stung  by  serpents '.  The  author  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  writes  divinely  upon  it,  *'  That  they  might  be 
admonished  for  a  small  season  it  was  a  sign  of  salvation, — 
and  he  that  turned  himself  toward  it,  was  not  saved  by  the 
thing  he  saw,  but  by  thee  that  art  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  \" 

Neither  are  we  such  perfect  men  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment, to  be  taught  only  by  the  words  of  holiness  and  truth, 
but  are  received  into  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  preserved  in 
it  by  mysteries  signifying  wonderful  things  to  our  outward 
senses,  that  we  may  suck,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  church's 
'*  two  breasts  of  consolation  * ;"  and  be  filled  with  the  "  two 
golden  pipes,  that  empty  the  golden  oil  out  of  themselves  O 

I  stand  upon  the  number  of  '  two,'  because  they  are  put 
together ' :  *'  The  Israelites  were  all  baptized  in  the  cloud, 
did  all  eat  the  same  spiritual  meat,  and  all  drank  of  the  same 
spiritual  drink."  As  good  account  for  it  is",  "  By  one 
Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,  and  have  been 
all  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit."  Or  learn  it  from  St 
John" :  "  Christ  came  not  by  water  alone,  but  by  water  and 
blood.  And  there  are  three  that  bear  witness,  the  Spirit," 
that  is,  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  *'  the  water,"  that  is. 
baptism,  and  ''  the  blood,"  that  is,  the  Lord's  supper.    I 


'Deut.  X.  16.  f  Numb.  xxt.  9.  ^  Chap.  xvi.  6>  7. 
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will  not  promise  a  precise  testimoay  out  of  antiquity,  which 
shall  say  there  are  but  two  sacraments  under  the  Gospel,  and 
no  more ;  but  learned  men  have  produced  out  of  the  fathers 
as  much  as  amounts  unto  it,  to  them  that  will  not  be  con- 
tentious. Justin  Martyrs  to  the  emperor^  speaks  of  these 
two  marks,  or  professed  signs  of  Christianity,  and  no 
other.  Tertullian  against  Marcion^  brings  them  that  are 
married  to  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper.  St.  Cyprian  S 
to  Stephen,  "  Then  they  are  sanctified,  when  they  are  bora 
again  by  both  sacraments."  St.  Cyril  and  St.  An^brose» 
writing  purposely  of  sacraments,  speak  but  of  two.  St, 
Austin  %  to  Januarius,  ''  Christ  hath  subjected  us  to  a  light 
yoke,  to  sacraments  of  the  smallest  number,  easy  in  obser- 
vation, excellent  in  dignity;  baptism  in  the  name  of  the 
holy  Trinity,  and  the  communion  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood ;"  and  if  any  thing  else  be  commanded  in  Scripture. 
And  many  allude  to  that  number  from  Cant.  iv.  5  :  "  Thy 
breasts  are  like  two  young  roes  that  are  twins."  Here  is  a 
brief  survey,  how  God,  in  all  ages,  hath  communicated  with 
us  in  sacraments. 

May  the  reason  of  it  be  discovered  ?  Nay,  "  Who  hath 
known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  or  who  hath  been  his  coun- 
sellor'?" Yet  it  is  no  trespass  against  the  sobriety  of 
wisdom,  to  ask  why  Christian  religion  depends  so  much 
upon  visible  sacraments  ? 

1.  It  is  to  give  faith  a  third  manner  of  corroboration; 
and  a  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken.  First,  God  hath 
promised  us  all  blessings  in  Christ :  Secondly,  He  gave  an 
oath  for  it  unto  Abraham,  '*  That  by  two  immutable  things, 
in  which  it  was  impossible  for  God  to  lie,  we  might  have  a 
strong  consolation » :"  Thirdly,  After  he  had  plighted  both 
oath  and  promise,  he  hath  given  us  holy  signs  to  confirm  it. 
When  God  had  both  promised  and  sworn,  durst  we  of  our- 
selves have  asked  a  sign  to  confirm  it,  to  make  us  more 
believing  ?  No,  truly,  we  Hurst  not ;  for  "  an  evil  and  an 
adulterous  generation  seeketh  after  a  sign :''  it  were  a  great 
blemish  in  faith,  if  we  should  appoint  God  to  lend  us  a 
crutch  to  lean  upon.    But  God  hath  prevented  us  herein ; 

•  2  Apol.  p  Lib.  ill.  c.  51.  *  Lib.  ii.  ep.  1. 
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and,  as  we  say  in  the  common  prayer,  "  That  which  for  our 
unworthiness  we  durst  not  ask,"  he  hath  supplied  of  his  own 
accord,  and  hath  instituted  sacred  signs,  wrapt  up  in  the 
creatures,  of  most  ordinary  use,  to  make  it  more  easy  to  lay 
hold  of  the  hope  that  is  set  before  us. 

2.  Secondly;  Every  great  deliverance  in  God's  book 
was  accompanied  with  some  outward  sign,  to  make  it  more 
comfortable  upon  so  remarkable  an  impression.  As  Moses, 
being  appointed  to  be  the  captain  to  lead  Israel  out  of 
Egypt,  was  bade  to  cast  his  rod  before  the  people,  and  to 
let  it  turn  into  a  serpent,  and  return  unto  a  rod  again ; 
to  make  his  hand  leprous,  and  whole  again  in  an  instant,  by 
putting  it  into  his  bosom,  and  by  drawing  it  out.  And 
Moses  showed  these  signs  in  the  sight  of  the  people,  and 
they  believed  *.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  the  stories  of 
Asa,  Hezekiah,  Joash,  &c.  These  were  persuaded,  by  the 
signs  of  God,  that  he  would  visit  them  with  a  mighty 
deliverance.  But  there  is  no  deliverance  like  unto  that, 
which  is  brought  to  pass  for  us  through  the  death  and 
bloody  passion  of  Christ.  And  the  two  sacraments  are  the 
remonstrance  of  that  great  salvation,  which  hath  set  us  free 
out  of  the  hands  of  all  our  enemies. 

3.  Thirdly;  It  is  meet  that  great  benefits  should  be 
fastened  to  our  memories  by  a  sure  nail.  Therefore,  God, 
distrusting  man's  memory,  represents  his  greatest  works  of 
mercy  in  the  ordinances  of  manifest  signs  to  prevent  forget- 
fulness.  The  help  of  some  outward  mark  doth  avail  by 
experience,  to  bring  that  to  mind  that  else  would  have  slipt 
away.  As  upon  occasion,  we  use  to  tie  a  thread  about  our 
fingers,  or  to  unloose  the  gemmal  of  a  ring,  to  make  us 
mindful  of  a  promise  or  some  weighty  business. 

4.  Fourthly;  Though  all  our  worship  must  hold  its 
tenure,  as  it  were,  *  in  capite,'  from  the  Spirit,  if  we  hope 
to  have  it  acceptable  to  God,  yet  we  are  better  capable  of 
such  worship  by  the  opportunity  of  material  conveyances. 
Only  angels  and  blessed  souls  in  heaven  can  serve  God  in 
the  pure  and  immaterial  zeal  of  their  mind.  But  while  we 
are  clothed  with  flesh,  the  mind  receives  all  it  takes  in  from 
bodily  objects ;    and  what  passeth  in  by  the  pipes  of  the 
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senses,  it  is  connatural  to  us  to  apprehend  with  more  tenacity 
and  fast  hold. 

Finally;  As  Christ  descended  into  the  womb  of  his 
mother,  to  walk  with  us  upon  earth,  so  God  hath  vouch- 
safed to  offer  his  word  and  promise  to  us  in  the  crea- 
tures of  the  earth ;  setting  a  seal  unto  the  word,  which 
makes  the  patent  very  valid,  and  of  force  and  comfort.  For 
if  a  commandment  of  promise  were  remarkable,  that  of 
honouring  our  parents,  '*  the  first  commandment  of  promise" 
in  the  second  table  *, — much  more  is  a  seal  and  sacrament 
of  promise  remarkable.  Doubt  not  then,  but  as  faith  is  our 
hand  to  receive  Christ,  so  the  sacraments  are,  as  it  were, 
God's  hands  to  give  hira  unto  us. 

Being  past  the  general  survey  of  visible  sacraments,  it  is 
time  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  baptism ;  which  God 
hath  exalted  to  marvellous  virtue  and  consolation,  by  his 
omnipotent  appointment.  The  Jews,  that  first  received  it, 
will  teach  us,  that  they  expected  this  new  and  gracious 
ceremony  upon  the  coming  of  Christ.  For  '*  The  priests 
and  Levites  sent  to  ask  John,  why  baptizest  thou  if  thou 
be  not  the  Christ  y  V*  &c. .  It  seems  they  had  a  tradition,  that 
baptism  should  come  into  the  church  with  the  Messias; 
which  they  derive,  as  I  take  it,  from  two  of  the  prophets. 
Isaiah  '  states  out  a  famous  praise  of  Christ's  kingdom ;  then 
it  brings  in  this,  '*  In  that  day  shall  the  branch  of  the 
Lord  be  beautiful  and  glorious;  when  the  Lord  shall  have 
washed  away  the  filth  of  the  daughters  of  Sion,  and  shall 
have  purged  the  blood  of  Jerusalem  from  the  midst  thereof." 
The  other  place  is  a  plain  prophecy  of  Christ's  kingdom*, 
and  he  thus  describes  it :  *'  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water 
upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  cleansed  from  all  your  filthiness." 
John  made  way  unto  this  sacrament,  and  it  came  from 
heaven ;  therefore,  the  '*  Pharisees  rejected  the  counsel  of 
God,  being  not  baptized  of  John  *»."  But  in  the  fulness  of 
the  Gospel  Christ  confirmed  it.  For  he  that  made  the 
promise,  was  the  only  able  person  to  set  the  seal  to  ratify  it. 
Except  his  admired  doctrine  and  his  miracles,  all  things 
else  about  Christ  did  make  no  show  to  outward  appearances, 
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SO  lie  would  go  no  higher  ia  the  institution  of  an  outward 
sign  of  cleansing  and  regeneration,  than  to  bring  the  people 
to  a  river  to  be  washed,  or  to  a  vessel  of  water  to  be  sprinkled. 
For  faith  is  drawn  through  these  narrow  and  abject  means^ 
that,  like  himself,  have  no  comeliness  'in  specie;'  and  wheo 
we  see  them,  there  is  no  comeliness  that  we  should  desire 
them  ^, 

Nevertheless,  it  is  fit  we  should  be  well  taught  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  hidden  virtue  enclosed  in  baptism,  or  else  we 
could  never  think  it  worth  our  labour  and  obedience.  Our 
Common  Prayer-Book  (a  store-house  of  rare  divinity)  tells 
us  what  is  to  be  expected  at  that  laver  for  them  that  come  to 
be  baptized. 

1.  That  God  hath  promised  to  be  the  father  of  the  faithful 
and  of  their  seed,  and  will  most  surely  perform  and  keep 
his  promise  with  them;  and  by  this  introduction  we  are 
incorporated  into  the  holy  congregation.  Behold,  they  whom 
we  love  above  all  others  by  nature,  our  children,  are  natu- 
ralized to  be  tlie  citizens  of  the  heavenly  kingdom,  and  enter 
into  it  tlirough  this  door  of  grace. 

2.  Secondly  ;  as  God  did  save  Noah  and  his  family  from 
pnishing  by  water,  and  safely  led  the  children  of  Israel 
tlirougli  the  Red  Sea,  while  their  enemies  were  drowned:  so 
the  millions  of  the  nations  whom  God  hath  not  given  to 
Christ  for  his  inheritance,  are  drowned  in  their  own  lusts 
and  corruptions.  But,  O  what  a  privilege  it  is  to  be  among 
those  few,  that  are  received  into  the  ark  of  Christ's  church, 
to  be  exempted  from  the  common  deluge,  and  to  be  the 
faithful  seed  of  Abraham,  led  through  the  channel  of  the 
sea,  and  baptized  in  the  cloud,  that  went  along  with  them, 
when  the  armies  of  the  mighty  are  mightily  consumed ! 

3.  Thirdly ;  we  may  gather  out  of  our  church*office  for 
baptism,  that  the  everlasting  benediction  of  heavenly  washing 
affords  two  comforts :  it  signifies  the  blood  of  Christ  to 
cleanse  us  '  per  modum  pretii/  as  the  price  that  was  paid  to 
ransom  us  from  death:  and  the  sanctifying  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  cleanse  us, '  per  modum  habitus,'  by  bis  inbeing 
and  celestial  infusion :  and  both  are  put  together  in  one 
collect, '  that  all  that  are  baptized,  may  receive  remission  of 
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sins  by  spiritual  regeneration.'  '*  There  is  no  remission  of 
sin  without  blood  V  says  the  apostle,  meaning  the  invaluable 
blood  of  the  Lamb  of  God*.  And  the  heavenly  thing  is 
represented  by  the  visible  element  of  water ;  for  there  must 
be  some  aptitude  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
else  it  were  not  a  sacrament ; — that  as  water  washeth  away 
the  filth  of  the  body,  so  the  blood  of  Christ  delivereth  our 
souls  from  the  guilt  and  damnableness  of  sin.  "  The  blood 
of  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin*^."  The  metaphor 
of  cleansing  must  have  respect  to  baptismal  water.  Again, 
*'  Who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  blood «.*' 
Where  the  Scripture  speaks  of  washing  from  sin,  it  must  be 
taken  from  the  water  of  baptism,  figuring  the  virtue  of 
Christ's  blood,  that  in  the  sight  of  his  Father  makes  us  white 
as  snow.  The  Scriptures,  indeed,  strike  most  upon  the  other 
string,  and  more  directly,  as  "  Christ  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse  it 
with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word  **."  "  He  saved  us  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  the  renewing  of  the  Holy 
Ghost* :"  and  in  many  other  places.  Therefore,  our  liturgy 
falls  most  upon  the  purifying  operation  of  the  Spirit,  to  be 
shadowed  in  the  outward  washing  of  water.  As  when  it 
prays,  *  Send  thy  Holy  Spirit  to  these  infants,  and  grant  that 
they  may  be  baptized  with  water  and  with  the  Holy  Ghost :' 
and, '  grant  that  all  that  are  baptized,  may  receive  the  fulness 
of  thy  grace/  Spiritual  regeneration  is  that  which  the 
Gospel  hath  set  forth  to  be  the  principal  correlative  of 
baptism.  O  happy  it  is  for  us  to  be  born  again  by  water  and 
the  Holy  Ghost !  For  better  it  were  never  to  be  born  than 
not  to  be  born  twice. 

God  put  a  good  mind  into  us,  and  reform  one  great  fault 
in  us ;  which  is,  that,  our  baptism  being  past  over  a  great 
while  ago,  we  cast  it  out  of  our  memory,  and  meditate  but 
little  upon  the  benefits  and  comforts  of  it.  We  are  got  into 
the  church,  and  do  in  a  sort  forget  how  we  got  in.  Whereas 
tiie  whole  life  of  a  Christian  man  and  woman  should  be 
a  continual  reflection  how  in  baptism  we  entered  into  co- 
venant with  Christ, '  to  believe  in  him,  to  serve  him,  to  forsake 
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the  devil,  the  vanities  of  the  World,  and  all  sinful  desires  of 
the  flesh/  Water  is  a  pellucid  element  to  look  through  it  to 
the  bottom :  so  oflten  look  through  the  sanctified  water,  to 
•ee  what  Christ  hath  done  for  you,  and  what  you  have 
enga£;ed  to  do  for  Christ.  And  there  is  no  heart  so  full  of 
blackness  and  melancholy,  but  will  recover  upon  it,  and  be 
us  fresh  in  sound  health,  as  if  it  were  filled  with  marrow  and 
fatness.  Well  did  St.  Paul  put  baptism  among  the  principals 
and  foundations  of  Christian  doctrine  >^;  for  all  the  weight 
of  faith,  sanctification,  and  mercy  doth  lie  upon  it.  Recount 
this  by  particulars. 

1.  The  first  thought  that  my  soul  hath  upon  it  is,  that  I 
am  no  longer  a  stranger  and  foreigner,  but  a  fellow-citizen 
with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of  God '.  I  am  no 
more  afar  off,  but  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  partaker 
of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  and  called  by  the  new  name 
which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  shall  name*", — a  Christian. 

2.  Secondly ;  I  find  that  I  have  gained  to  have  the  highest 
point  of  faith  unfolded  to  me,  which  was  but  darkly  discerned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  to  confess  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which 
faith  I  was  baptized.  For  because  that  mystery  was  revealed 
at  Christ's  baptism,  it  goes  ever  along  with  this  sacrament : 
all  nations  being  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

3.  Thirdly;  I  observe  that  my  Christian  engagement  allows 
me  not  the  liberty  of  sinning  after  the  custom  of  the  worid ; 
but  obligeth  me  to  the  strict  discipline  of  my  Lord,  to  live 
holily,  justly,  and  soberly,  to  walk  in  newness  of  life,  as 
planted  into  the  likeness  of  Christ's  death,  so  to  die  unto 
sin :  for  *'  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin  "."  In  every  thing, 
and  at  all  times,  I  must  remember  what  the  sureties  at  the 
font,  called  godfathers  and  godmothers,  did  promise  for  me 
in  my  name ;  which  the  liturgy  of  Geneva  retains  in  these 
words, — '  Do  you  promise  to  warn  this  child  to  live  according 
to  God's  word,  and  make  the  law  of  God  the  square  of  his 
life  to  live  by?'  It  is  a  binding  ceremony,  and  we  are 
brought  up  from  our  tender  years  in  the  knowledge  of  it» 
that  we  continually  may  feel  the  v/ork  of  the  ordinance^  to 
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have  our  hearts  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience,  and  our 
hodies  washed  with  clean  water®.  And  "as  many  as  are 
baptized  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ  p."  To  put  on  Christ 
is  to  follow  Christ  in  the  law  of  a  new  creature,  and  to  perfect 
holiness ;  without  which  no  man  shall  see  God. 

4.  Fourthly ;  I  have  assurance  that  the  Spirit  is  not  dis- 
joined from  the  water :  for  God's  word  cannot  fail,  that  we 
shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  "  But  ye  are  washed, 
but  ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  Spirit  of  our  God^."  The  power 
given  to  keep  the  covenant  makes  it  a  covenant  of  grace: 
else  we  shall  administer  but  the  letter,  and  not  the  spirit* 
The  outward  act  of  man,  unless  we  make  ourselves  unworthy, 
is  certainly  assisted  with  the  increase  of  God.  If  the  good 
effect  ensue  not,  the  sacrament  doth  not  want  its  virtue,  but 
the  receiver  marred  it.  Very  much  is  to  be  asoribed  to  the 
word  preached  :  it  is  a  powerful  means  to  convert  us,  and  to 
save  us.  "  Take  heed  unto  thy  doctrine,  for  in  doing  this 
thou  shalt  save  thyself,  and  them  that  hear  thee^"  And, 
*'  Being  born  again,  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  incorruptible, 
by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  in  you*." 
The  word  disposeth  and  prepares :  God  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  our  regeneration.  Now  this  sacrament,  whether  we  speak 
of  infants,  they  are  to  call  to  mind  how  they  received  the 
outward  seal  of  grace ;  or  whether  we  speak  of  converts 
of  ripe  years,  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  taught  the  virtue 
of  it,  it  hath  reason  to  work  more  powerfully  and  effectually 
upon  their  knowledge  and  affections,  than  doctrine  alone: 
because  Christ  and  his  benefits  are  manifested  in  a  sensible 
operation,  which  himself  did  dignify  in  his  own  person,  at 
the  waters  of  Jordan,  and  afterward  institute  it  to  be  used  by 
his  disciples. 

5.  The  fifth  thing  that  I  draw  from  hence,  gives  me 
exceeding  consolation  in  Christ,  that  no  man  who  is  made 
the  child  of  God,  is  in  the  damnable  state  of  sin ;  therefore, 
in  baptism,  being  made  the  adopted  child  of  God,  I  have 
obtained  the  pardon  of  all  sins,  original  and  actual:  as 
Naaman  was  cured  of  all  his  leprosy.    "  Who  saved  us  by 
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the  washing  of  regeneration ^*'  "  Be  baptired  every  one  of 
you,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesas,  for  the  remission  of 
•ins"/*  So  Ananias  said  to  Paul, — "Arise,  and  be  bap- 
tized, and  wash  away  thy  sins'/'  Yea,  but  some  will  cavil, 
*  Infants  have  not  (\iith  ;  and  God  hath  set  forth  Christ  to  be 
a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood  :  and  he  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  y.'  I  will  not  contend 
about  it,  whether  baptized  infants  have  a  secret  imperceptible 
habit  of  faith  :  I  am  sure  there  is  innocency  of  life  in  them 
instead  of  faiths  They  that  are  of  age  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  faith,  must  bring  their  own  faith  with  them  to  the 
font :  but  for  infants,  they  have  privilege  to  be  in  church- 
communion,  by  the  faith  of  the  church  wherein  they  were 
bom.  There  is  another  contest  made  by  some,  that,  *  Not- 
withstanding baptism,  original  sin  remains  in  us  all  the  days 
of  our  life.'  True  :  the  sin  is  not  blotted  out  in  the  infant, 
but  it  is  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  God.  And  as  actual  sins 
are  pardoned  for  Christ's  sake,  yet  it  cannot  be  brought 
about  that  they  should  never  be  done,  which  are  done  and 
past,  but  it  is  enough  that  they  shall  not  be  imputed :  so 
original  sin  cleaves  unto  us ;  it  is  not  cast  out,  for  I  feel  it  in 
oie ;  but  it  is  remitted. 

6.  For  the  complement  of  this  subject,  the  largest  and 
the  longest  comfort  flowing  from  the  grace  of  baptism  i% 
that  we  are  to  rely  upon  the  covenant,  made  between  God 
and  us  therein,  for  the  remission  of  all  our  sins,  which  we 
commit  after  baptism  to  the  end  of  our  life.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  say,  that  it  sufEceth  us  to  cast  our  eyes  back  to  the 
covenant  then  made,  as  if  the  bare  and  historical  memory  of 
it  did  suffice  to  blot  out  sins  ;  that  is  but  an  empty  flash  and 
a  vapour  of  presumption.  But  this  I  say, — build  upon  the 
eternity  and  infallibility  of  God's  truth :  and  then,  by  a  true 
and  sure  grasping  faith,  joined  with  repentance,  renew  your- 
self in  God's  mercies  by  the  promise  of  the  old  baptisms! 
covenant.  Repentance  is  a  condition  never  to  be  omitted  to 
lift  us  up  again,  when  we  have  been  overtaken  with  sins. 
Put  faith  doth  not  comfort  itself  in  the  sincerity  of  rei- 
pentance,  which  in  us  is  ever  imperfect,  but  in  Christ's  merits 
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once  for  all,  consigned  to  us  in  baptism.  For  the  Scripture^ 
speak  indefinitely,  that  the  laver  of  regeneration  purgetU 
away  all  our  sins;  it  doth  not  speak  restrictively  of  sins 
past,  as  if  it  did  operate  no  longer  than  in  that  moment, 
when  the  water  is  sprinkled :  for  baptism  doth  now,  at  the 
very  present  time,  save  us  '.  And  some  collect  it  out  of  that 
figurative  place',  *'  Every  thing  where  the  waters  do  come^ 
shall  live."  After  a  shower  of  rain  hath  fallen,  and  ceaseth, 
the  grass  continues  to  grow.  By  grievous  and  presumptuous 
sins  we  debar  ourselves  from  the  sense  and  comfort  of  the 
covenant  for  the  present ;  yet  when  we  repent,  we  come  not 
to  make  a  new  covenant  with  God,  but  to  beseech  him  to  be 
gracious  to  us  for  the  old  covenant's  sake ;  as  an  adulteress^ 
if  she  be  received  again,  and  pardoned  by  her  husband,  is 
not  new  married,  but  accepted  for  a  wife  upon  the  first 
contract  of  marriage. 

Take  some  examples  of  those  in  the  New  Testament,  that 
sinned  against  God,  and  in  their  return  again  did  not  sup- 
pose the  first  covenant  of  baptism  to  be  abolished,  but  they 
comforted  themselves  that  the  mercies  promised  them  would 
hold  firm,  and  not  fail  them.  St.  Paul  challengeth  the 
Corinthians**,  that  they  had  been  adulterers,  effeminate,  and 
much  of  the  like.  Yet  he  speaks  thus  to  them,  ^*  Ye  are 
washed,  sanctified,  justified  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  "^.^ 
In  the  same  manner  he  deals  with  the  Galatians,  who  had 
embraced  much  false  doctrine,  mingled  Judaism  with  the 
Gospel :  yet  "  as  many  of  you  as  are  baptized  into  Christ 
have  put  on  Christ ''.*'  Can  any  thing  equal  all  these  heart- 
refreshings  that  swim  in  the  pool  of  baptism?  Therefore,  in 
many  ages  past,  th^joy  of  the  neophytes  was  excessive,  that 
came  to  be  baptized.  Many  torches  were  lighted,  and 
carried  before  them,  to  show  it  was  the  day  of  their  illumi- 
nation. They  came  in  white  garments,  and  wore  them 
constantly  eight  days  together,  —  a  most  festival  habit.  Yet 
they  affected  too  much  to  defer  their  baptism  till  their  elder, 
nay,  their  later  years,  out  of  the  erroneous  principle,  that 
baptism  was  the  healing  water  for  the  remission  of  sins  past ; 
and  they  rather  relied  upon  repentance  than  upon  the  bap- 
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tism  which  they  had  received,  for  the  remission  of  sins  that 
did  follow.  Whereas  repentance  is  not  a  new  paction  with 
God^  but  a  return  to  the  use  of  the  old  :  a  restitution,  as  it 
were,  of  our  hlood,  when  we  had  been  tainted  by  committing 
treason  against  God ;  that  is  repossession  of  mercy  endangered 
to  be  forfeited.  But  were  it  a  new  covenant,  we  should 
have  some  new  visible  sign  for  it,  which  never  was.  There- 
fore, this  is  the  very  soul  of  mine  and  every  one  s  baptismal 
consolation, — that,  being  once  done,  it  seals  pardon  for  all 
our  sins,  through  Christ's  blood,  unto  our  life's  end. 

But  as  if  many  spouts  should  open  into  one  cistern,  so  all 
comforts  conspire  to  meet  in  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     Nothing  else  but  the  actual  enjoying  of  heaven  is 
above  it.     The  church,  which  dispenseth  all  the  mysteries  of 
salvation,  can  bring  forth  no  better.    Children  that  are  come 
to  age,  can  ask  no  more  than  the  whole  portion  of  their 
father's  goods  that  come  unto  them :  and  what  is  that  but 
the  blood  of  Christ  ?  and  this  is  the  New  Testament  in  Uiat 
blood.     Christ  is  mine,  his  body  is  mine,  his  blood  is  mine, 
all  is  mine.     *'  O  be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  the 
Lord  God  omnipotent,  for  the   marriage   of  the    Lamb  is 
come*.     And  the  Spirit  saith,  write,  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
are  called  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb  ^'*    It  is  much 
to  be  received  into  the  covenant  with  God  by  the  former 
sacrament:  is  it  not  more  to  be  kept  in  covenant  by  the 
other  ?     It  is  much  in  baptism  to  be  brought  from  death  to 
life:  but  what  is  life  without  nourishment  to  preserve  it? 
This  keeps  us  in  the  lease  of  the  old  covenant,  that  the  years 
of  it  shall  never  run  out,  and  expire. 

This  is  food  to  keep  us  in  health  and  strength,  that  we 
never  decay  and  faint.  By  it  we  lay  hold  of  the  promise,— 
"  My  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  neither  shall  the 
covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed,  saith  the  Lord  that  hath 
mercy  on  thee  s."  Then  why  should  I  not  embolden  my  heart 
with  holy  security  against  all  fears?  for  the  Lord  hath  put 
himself  into  my  hand,  and  into  my  mouth,  and  into  my 
spirit :  of  what  then  should  I  be  afraid  ?  This  is  that  courage 
which  our  liturgy  sounds  forth,  as  with  a  shrill  trumpet,  to  all 
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that  come  to  this  banquet  well  prepared.  It  begins,  that '  it 
is  a  comfortable  thing  to  all  them  that  receive  it  worthily ;' 
it  bids  us  '  come  with  a  full  trust  in  Qod's  mercy,  and  with  a 
quiet  conscience :'  it  proclaims  aloud^ '  Hear  what  comfort- 
able words  our  Saviour  Christ  saith  unto  all  that  truly  come 
unto  him,  "  So  God  loved  the  world,"  8cc.  "  This  is  a  true 
saying/'  Sec.  It  hath  gathered  the  sallies  of  spiritual  joy,  as 
it  were,  into  a  bundle  of  myrrh.  It  adds,  '  Christ  hath 
instituted  and  ordained  holy  mysteries,  as  pledges  of  his 
love,  and  for  a  continual  remembrance  of  his  death,  to  our- 
great  and  endless  comfort.'  And  if  all  this  put  together 
vrill  not  blandish  our  conscience,  and  stablish  our  joy,  we 
would  be  dull  and  spirit-broken,  though  an  angel  from  heaven- 
should  come  and  say  unto  us,  as  he  did  unto  Gideon,  **  The 
Lord  is  with  thee,  thou  mighty  man  of  valour**."  For  an 
atigel  of  the  Lord  cannot  plead  so  much  to  the  solace  of 
the  heart,  as  the  great  Angel  of  the  Covenant  hath  done  in 
these  great  demonstrations  of  love,  as  folloVeth. 

1.  First;  as  baptism  was  the  former,  so  this  is  the  second 
visible  publication  of  God's  apparent  mercy.  It  is  not  a 
bare  message,  but  a  lively  apprehension  of  them  by  palpable 
means:  not  in  a  vision,  or  a  dream,  but' in  a  real  object. 
Call  to  mind  that  the  Lord  was  angry  with  Solomon,  because 
his  heart  was  turned  from  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  had 
appeared  unto  him  twice'.  Once  the  Lord  hath  appeared 
unto  us  in  the  token  of  his  love  by  water:  and  once  again  he 
appears  unto  us  in  the  elements  of  his  holy  table.  Twice  he 
hath  appeared  to  bless  thee.  Therefore," eat  thy  bread  with' 
joy,  and  drink  thy  v/mk  with  a  merry  hearts."  For  if  you 
turn  away  from  comfort,  when  the  Lord  hath  appeared  twice 
unto  you  to  give  it  you,  he  will  be  angry,  and  leave  you  to  a 
thick  darkness  of  sorrow,  such  as  fell  upon  the -land  of 
Egypt. 

2.  Secondly ;  the  Lord  can  appear  comfortably  unto  us,' 
though  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  camp, 
as  he  did  to  Joshua ' :  or,  in  a  flame  of  fire,  as  he  did  to 
Manoah"":  or,  in  a  tempest  upon  the  sea,  as  he  did  to  the 
apostles'*:  or,  at  the  grave's  mouth,  as  he  did  to   Mary 
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Magdalen  ^.  But  here  he  appears  unto  us  in  a  feast,  which 
U  a  time  of  innocent  delight  The  glory  of  God,  which  we 
look  for,  is  set  forth  unto  us  in  that  which  our  senses  appre- 
hend for  sweetness  and  pleasure  :  as. ''  I  appoint  unto  you  a 
kingdom — that  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my 
kingdom' :"  which  is  translated  from  bodily  pleasure  to  spi- 
iitual»  that,  in  the  heaven  of  blessedness,  the  soul  shall  feed 
oontiniially  as  at  a  banquet :  of  which  we  have  now  a  taste 
in  the  kingly  provision  of  Christ's  supper.  It  is  a  kingly 
feast,  although  imparted  in  a  little  pittance  of  bread  and 
wine  :  yet  it  is  more  costly  and  precious  in  that  which  it 
aignifieSy  than  Solomon  and  all  his  court  had  for  their  diet 
day  by  dayf.  We  are  brought  to  eat  at  the  king^s  table,  as 
Mephibosheth  was,  like  one  of  the  king's  sous':  to  eat 
together  is  a  communion  of  more  than  ordinary  acquaintance : 
do  you  note  the  endearing  favour  of  God  in  that?  And 
what  are  we,  that  are  not  thrust,  as  our  kind  might  look  for 
it,  to  gather  up  crumbs  under  the  board,  but  to  eat  oar 
portion  before  the  Lord,  with  the  Lord,  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  ?  For  he  that  brake  bread,  and  gave  it  to  th^ 
apostles,  gives  it  to  us,  as  our  High  Priest,  though  he  be  in 
heaven.  I  exhort  you,  therefore,  to  enter  into  the  guest- 
chamber  with  a  quiet  and  unshaken  heart:  for  the  Lord  hath, 
not  invited  us  as  Absalom  did  Amnon,  to  kill  us :  nor  as 
Esther  did  Haman,  to  accuse  us :  but,  as  Melchizedec  brought 
forth  bread  and  wine  to  Abraham,  to  bless  us.  lie  gives  us 
Asher's  portion,  bread  that  shall  be  fat,  and  royal  daiaties  *. 
Only  the  case  is  altered,  if  Christ  shall  say,  <  The  hand  of  him 
that  betrays  me,  the  hand  of  him  that  loves  me  not,  the  hand 
of  him  that  believes  not  in  me,  the  hand  of  him  that  will  not 
keep  my  sayings,  is  on  the  table,'  that  wretch  shall  be 
thrown  out,  and  be  fed  with  bread  of  sorrovi^  and  water  of 
affliction,  nay,  where  there  shall  not  be  a  drop  of  water  to 
cool  his  tongue. 

3.  Thirdly ;  that  which  astonisheth  the  communicant  and 
ravisheth  his  heart,  is,  that  this  feast  affords  no  worse  meat 
than  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour.  Those  he  gave 
for  the  life  of  the  world,  these  are  the  repast  of  this  supper, 
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and  these  we  truly  partake.  For  there  is  not  only  the  vi- 
sible reception  of  the  outward  signs,  but  an  invisible  reception 
of  the  thing  signified.  There  is  far  more  than  a  shadow^ 
than  a  type,  than  a  figure.  Christ  did  not  only  propose  a 
sign  at  that  hour,  but  also  he  gave  us  a  gift,  and  that  gift, 
really  and  effectually,  is  himself,  which  is  all  one,  as  you 
would  say,  spiritually  himsetf ;  for  spiritual  union  is  the 
most  true  and  real  union  that  can  be.  That  which  is 
promised,  and  faith  takes  it,  and  bath  it,  is  not  fiction, 
fisincy,  opinion,  falsity,  but  substance  and  verity.  Being 
strengthened  with  power,  by  the  Spirit,  in  the  inward  mind, 
Christ  dwelleth  in  our  hearts  by  feith\  As  by  a  ring,  or  a 
meaner  instrument  of  conveyance,  a  man  may  be  settled  in 
kmd,  or  put  into  an  ofifice;  and  by  such  conveyances,  the 
tatiffi'cation  of  such  grants  are  held  to  be  real ;  hoW  much 
more  real  is  the  gift  and  receipt  of  Christ's  body  and  blood, 
when  conveyed  unto  us  by  the  confirmation  of  the  eternal 
Spirit !  For  observe, ''  it  is  th6  same  spirit  that  is  in  Christ, 
tnd  that  is  in  us,  and  we  are  quickened  by  one  and  the 
same  spirit".''  Therefore  it  cann6t  choose,  but  that  a  real 
anion  must  follow  between  Christ  and  us ;  as  diere  is  a 
union  between  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  by  the  animation  of 
one  soul,  fiut  faith  is  the  mouth  wherewith  we  ettt  his 
body,  and  drink  his  blood ;  not  the  mouth  of  a  man,  but  of 
A  faithf\ii  man;  for  we  hunger  after  him,  not  with  a  cor- 
poreal apj^etite,  but  a  spiritual ;  therefore,  our  eating  must 
be  spiritual,  and  not  corporeal.  Yet,  this  is  a  real,  a  sub- 
stantial partaking  of  Christ  crucified',  broken,  his  flesh 
Meeding,  his  wounds  gaping:  so  he  is  exhibited,  so  we  are' 
sure  we  receive  him,  which  doth  not  only  touch  our  outward 
^nses  in  the  elements,  but  pass  through  into  the'  depth  of 
^e  soul.  For,  in  true  divinity,  real  and  spiritual  ar^ 
equipollent;  although  with  the  Papists  nothing  is  real, 
unless  it  be  corporeal :  which  is'  a  gross  way,  to  defraud  us 
6(  the  sublime  and  soul-ravishing  virtue  of  the  mystery. 
"  A'  mystery  neither  to  be  set  out  iti  words,  nor  t6  be  compre- 
HeiHled  sufficiently  in  the  mind,  but  to  be  adored  with  faith,** 
says  Calvin'.  But  herein  we  pledge  Christ  in  the  cup  of 
love ;  herein  we  rene^  the  covenant  of  forgiveness  strongly 

»  Epfaes.  ill.  17.        <  Rom.  viii.  11.        *  Lib.  Instit.  c.  17.  wet.  5. 
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assured  by  the  sprinkling  of  blood ;  the  life  is  in  the  blood ; 
and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  remission  of  aina : — 
because  death  is  the  wages  of  sin.  Sin  is  the  greatest 
dishonour  that  can  be  done  to  God :  and  death  in  Christ's 
person  is  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  can  be  made.  He 
died,  and  gave  himself  for  me ;  he  died,  and  gave  himself  to 
me,  as  he  was  dead  in  his  gored  and  pierced  body,  that  his 
sacrifice  might  be  in  me,  and  in  all  those  that  are  redeemed 
by  it.  We  read  of  some  mothers,  that>  in  a  great  fieunine*  have 
eaten  their  own  children  3^;  but  what  mother,  in  the  time  of 
famine,  did  ever  give  her  own  flesh  to  save  the  life  of  her 
child  ?  But  Christ  hath  given  himself  for  us,  that  we  might 
not  perish.  *'  O  Lord,  I  owe  all  my  life  to  thee,  because 
thou  hast  laid  down  thy  life  for  me ;  O  let  me  bleed  out  my 
sins,  that  thy  blood  may  fill  all  the  veins  of  my  spirit;  0 
let  my  body  be  transfigured  to  the  heavenly  by  cleanliness 
and  chastity,  by  being  used  only  for  thy  worship  and 
service,  that  the  body  of  my  Saviour  may  come  under  the 
roof  of  it.  Then  when  the  King  shall  set  forth  his  table, 
and  give  himself  to  me  in  his  wonderful  feast,  my  spikenard 
shall  send  forth  a  sweet  smell';  my  soul  shall  magnify  the 
Lord,  and  my  spirit  shall  rejoice  in  Christ  my  Saviour.** 

'  We  have  found  the  Messias,'  says  Philip  to  Nathanael ; 
and  where  have  we  found  him  ?  at  a  feast :  a  feast  of  his 
own  body  and  blood,  but  set  out  with  no  more  cost  and 
show  than  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  sip  of  wine.  In  this  man- 
ner, it  is  brought  to  pass  by  the  omnipotency  of  God's  plesr 
sure  to  institute  it,  with  the  efficacy  of  a  strong  faith  con- 
curring to  receive  it.  The  church  had  done  very  ill,  if,  of 
its  own  head,  it  had  made  so  mean  a  representation  of 
Christ;  but  the  Lord  must  be  obeyed,  and  ought  to  be 
admired  in  the  humility  of  his  ordinance,  who  hath  not 
given  us  rich  viands,  and  full  cups,  but  made  the  feast  out 
of  the  fragments  of  the  meanest  creatures.  Let  them 
that  wil^  make  themselves  fit  to  be  bis  guests,  bring  a 
preparation  of  humility  suitable  to  the  exility  of  those 
oblations.  "  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied,  they  shall 
praise  the  Lord,  and  seek  him*;"  and  at  that  season*  let 
the  riotous  remember  his  fulness  of  bread,  and  excess  of 

i  Kings,  vl.  ■  Cant  t.  is.  *_PMlm  xxii.  t6. 
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wine.  God  is  honoured  in  a  little,  and  his  liberality  is 
abused  in  the  excess  of  his  creatures.  And  it  is  worth 
the  noting,  that  the  elements  which  we  are  invited  to  take, 
are  of  fruits  that  grow  out  of  the  earth ;  to  show  that  the 
earth,  which  was  cursed  for  Adam's  sake,  is  blessed  for 
Christ's  sake.  As  it  brings  forth  thorns  and  thistles  to  call 
to  mind  our  rebellion,  so  it  brings  forth  bread. and  wine  to 
call  to  mind  our  redemption.  Neither  doth  God  supply  us 
with  bread  only  out  of  the  furrows  of  the  earth,  but  sometime 
it  hath  fallen  out  of  the  clouds  of  heaven.  "  Behold,**  says 
God,  "  I  will  rain  bread  from  heaven  for  you^"  This  was 
*.  manna,'  called  '  the  corn  of  heaven*.'  This  was  the 
spiritual  meat,  or  angeld'  food,  in  which  the  old  believers 
in  the  wilderness  did  eat  Christ  with  an  implicit  faith.  Our 
outward  sign  is  the  bread  of  the  earth,  true  bread  that 
grows  in  the  fields ;  yet  the  bread  signified  is  that,  which  the 
"  Father  hath  given  us  from  heaven **."  Bread  is  a  great 
part  of  man's  nourishment ;  so  Christ  crucified  is  the  sole 
refection  of  faith.  Bread  is  champed  in  the  mouth  to  make 
it  fit  for  the  stomach ;  so  the  body  of  Christ  was  ordained 
to  be  slain,  before  it  could  profit  us.  "  If  the  corn  of  wheat 
Ml  not  into  the  ground  and  die,  it  abideth  alone ;  but  if  it 
die,  it  bringeth  forth  much  fruit  •."  By  his  life  we  learn  to 
live,  and  by  his  death  we  are  made  alive.  Bread,  when  it 
is  ground  between  our  teeth,  and  eaten,  is  turned  by 
concoction  into  the  substance  of  our  body ;  which  explains 
our  mystical  union  with  Christ,  diat  we  are  made  one 
spirit  with  him  by  faith,  as  this  sensible  food  is  converted 
into  our  flesh  and  bone. 

Beside,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  outward  signs,  it  is 
God's  meaning  we  should  conceive  how  he  loves  the  ga* 
tfaering  together  of  many  into  one,  which  is  thus  to  be 
qualified.  At  a  common  supper,  or  any  meal,  all  that  are 
at  the  board,  feed  of  the  same  meats ;  yet  every  oqe  feeds  to 
himself,  and  to  none  beside;  so,  every  communicant  eats 
Christ  to  himself,  and  the  Just  shall  live  by  his  own 
faith.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  sacrament  to  combine,  and 
to  knit  together,  holding  us  fast  into  one  communion,  that 
there  may  be  no  bretiking  asunder  of  the  parts  and  members, 

^  lilxod.  xvi.  4.     *  Psalm  Uiviii.  ti»     *  JoUu,  vi.  31.    •  John,  xii.  ti. 
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Many  grains  of  wheat  are  kneaded  into  one  loaf,  many 
grapes  are  trodden,  that  their  liquor  may  be  pressed  into 
one  cup.  We,  being  many,  are  one  bread,  and  one  body ; 
for  '*  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread '/'  Now,  natural 
learning  will  teach  us,  what  a  comfort  there  is  in  union, 
and  that  fractions  and  dissolutions  are  painful  and  grievous. 
Behold,  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is !  behold,  what 
a  strengthening  to  the  mystical  body  to  continue  in  one 
fellowship  and  breaking  of  bread,  to  link  faith  and  love 
together  in  Jesus  Christ !  It  was  but  one  deliverance  com- 
mon to  all  Israel,  whose  solemnity  was  kept  at  the  passover, 
though  every  lamb  was  eaten  by  itself  in  a  several  family ;  so, 
it  is  one  cup  of  salvation  which  Ood  hath  given  us  to  drink, 
though  distributed  to  the  faithful  according  to  the  mul- 
titude of  persons ;  and  it  is  one  bread  of  which  we  do  all  eat, 
though  some  have  one  share  of  it,  and  some  another.  It  is 
necessary  that  many  pieces  be  broken  off  from  one  loaf,  to 
typify  the  body  of  the  Lord  broken  for  us,  and  that  tbe- 
beneiits  of  his  passion  are  distributed  among  us. 

There  are  many  instances  that  are  pregnant  to  prove, 
how  pieces  of  something,  broken  and  divided  into  many 
shares,  do  import  a  communication  of  somewhat  among  the 
dividers.  The  heathen,  at  the  making  of  a  league,  did  now 
and  then  break  a  flint-stone  into  pieces;  and  they  that 
entered  into  a  league,  kept  the  parts  in  token  of  a  covenant 
Some  upon  a  contract  of  marriage  will  break  a  piece  of- 
gold,  and  the  two  halves  are. reserved  by  the  contractors. 
Shall  I  go  further,  and  yet  come  nearest  to  our  case?  Hie 
Roman  soldiers  parted  our  Saviour's  garment  among  them,, 
and  in  that  symbolical  accident  is  shown,  that  the  Gentiles 
should  share  in  the  satisfaction  of  his  death.  So  Peter 
takes  this  morsel  of  bread, — John,  another,  &c. ;  yet  Christ 
is  not  divided.  The  same  ticket,  as  it  were,  in  words  in 
substance  is  put  into  every  hand,  on  which  is  written,  **  Tak^ 
and  eat  it  in  remembrance  of  me." 

^^  Take  it,"  says  Christ :  and  be  not  afraid,  as  Saul  was,  to 
take  a  kingdom,  since  Christ  hath  appointed  it;  be  not 
afraid,  as  David  was,  to  be  a  king's  son,  since  such  honour 
is  predestinated  to  thee.    Take  it,  and  fear  not,  as  Peto 

^  t  Cor.  X.  17. 
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did,  sayings "  Defiart  from  me,  Lord,  for  I  am  a  sinful  man  ;** 
it  is  the  Lord's  delight  to  «eek  and  to  sa^^  that  which  is 
lost.  Take  it,  and  take  heed  you  let  not  go  your  bold; 
the  thing  is  fast  and  firm,  if  you  do  not  let  it  go  and  lose  it 
Take  it,  but  not  to  hold  the  pleasures  of  the  worid,  and  your 
sinful  lusts  in  your  gripe  together;  if  your  hands  be  foil  of 
these  things,  you  can  never  hold  this.  Take  it,  and  take 
Christ  with  it ;  for  he  that  mlMle  the  testiam^nt  in  his  bloody 
hath  set  the  seal  unto  the  testament,  which  gives  you 
interest  and  possession  of  the  redemption  by  his  blood. 
Take  it,  and  reach  out  your  hand,  to  signify  that  you  receive 
Christ  with  the  hand  of  faith.  They  are  too  nice,  for  fear  of 
I  know  not  what,  in  the  Roman  church,  of  losing  a  crum, 
or  so  forth,  that  they  put  the  body  of  Chrfist  into  the  mouth 
of  their  disciples:  and  in  pretence  that  they  give  it  as  a 
mother  doth  her  breast  into  the  mouth  of  her  child ;  whereas 
we  receive  this  Sacrament,  not  as  babes,  but  as  those  that 
are  grown  to  the  measure  of  a  good  iage.  And  if  we  be 
not  worthy  to  take  it  into  our  hands,  we  are  not  worthy  to 
teceive  it  in  our  mouths.  Take  it,  and  eat  it ;  for  it  is  not 
enough  to  be  sprinkled  without,  but  to  feed  on  Christ,  and 
to  digest  him  within.  If  upon  the  supply  of  com,  and 
beasts,  and  cattle,  Paul  might  say,  that  ''  Qod  hath  filled 
our  hearts  with  food  and  gladkiess<  \^  if  we  are  glad  of  that 
which  sustains  us  for  a  time,  and  yet  we  must  die;  how 
glad  will  we  be  to  eat  of  that,  as  will  give  us  such  a  life, 
that  will  endure  for  ever !  '  Eat  of  the  forbidden  tree,'  says 
the  serpent  to  Eve, '  and  you  shall  not  die ;'  but  he  lied  unto 
her.  Therefore,  to  dissolve  the  woriis  of  the  devil,  our 
Saviour  hath. appointed  that  which  we  shall  eat,  and  assured 
the  promise  of  everlasting  life  unto  it.  Eat,  as  Jonathan 
did  of  the  honey-comb,  that  you  may  be  lusty  to  pursue  your 
enemies ;  and  though  Satan  hath  sworn  your  death,  as  Saul 
did  Jonathan's  *» ;  the  Lord  will  deliver  you.  Pine  not  away 
with  the  consumption  of  an  evil  conscience ;  but  eat,  and  be 
strong  in  the  Lord  and  in  his  mercy ;  as  the  spirit  of  the 
Egyptian,  who  was  half  dead^  eame  to  him  again,  when  he 
bad  eaten  a  little^  Eat,  and  grind  the  bread  between  your 
teeth,  to  show  the  Lord's  death.    For  Christ  oould  have 

f  Acts,  xif .  ir.  ^  1  Sim.  xiv.  44.  '  1  Sam.  xxa.  IS. 
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said, — *'  This  is  my  body  slain, — This  is  my  body  crucijied,^ 
but  he  had  rather  say,  "  This  is  my  body  broken  for  you ;" 
to  show  the  great  injuries  of  bis  sufferings.  Eat,  then,  and 
remember  you  eat  the  body  as  it  dv  as  broken ;  and  remember 
that  you  drink  the  blood,  as  it  flowed  out  of  his  wounds. 

To  keep  these  things  in  remembrance  is  the  great  design 
of  the  Sacrament;  an  object  which  keeps  the  fancy  of  the 
soul  waking,  that  otherwise,  it  may  be,  would  fall  asleep. 
In  the  sixth  of  St.  John,  Christ  preacheth  over  and  over  of 
eating  his  flesh,  and  drinking  his  blood  without  a  Sacra* 
ment,  by  the  power  of  faith.     But  to  keep  it  in  fresh  and 
frequent  meditation,  the  Lord  hath  given  us  a  palpable  and 
signal  token,  as  if  he  would  engi'ave  it  upon  the  palms  of 
our  hands,  and  upon  the  roofs  of  our  mouths,  upon  the 
membranes  of  our  brain,  and  upon  the  foreskin  of  our  heart. 
This  is  a  blessing  twice,  and  twenty  times  given,  because 
it  is  given  that  it  may  never  be  forgotten.     They  that  love 
others,  would  live  in  the  memory  of  those  they  love;  it  is 
because  Christ  loves  us  entirely,  that  he  would  be  remem- 
bered of  us.    And  no  friend  will  say  to  another, '  remember 
me  when  I  am  gone,'  but  that  he  means  reciprocally  to 
remember  his  friend,  to  whom  he  spake  it.      If  you  will 
remember  Christ,  he  will  remember  you.     And  the  thief  on 
the  cross  will  teach  you,  that  it  is  good  to  continue  in  his 
memory ;  '^  Lord,  remember  me,  when  thou  comest  into  thy 
kingdom.''     O  blessed  Christ!  thou  art  good,  and  dost 
good:   thou  hast  not  only  provided  an  invaluable  benefit 
for  thy  church,  but  dost  put  it  into  our  hands,  that  we  may 
not  lose  it;    and    dost   bring  it  into  our  eyes  by  dear 
ostension,  that  we  may  not  forget  it.    We  are  apt  to  remem- 
ber injuries  and  to  forget  benefits ;  unthankfulness  will  undo 
us,  if  we  take  not  heed^ofit.    O  rub  over  your  memory,  and 
consider  the  noble  works  of  the  Lord,  especially  this  great 
work,  how  he  suffered  for  us   unto  death.      Remember 
seriously  this  one  thing  as  you  ought,  and  God  will  let  you 
foi^et  nothing  that  will  do  you  good.    There  is  no  grievous 
sin  which  we  incur,  but,  for  the  present,  Christ  is  forgottra, 
as  if  he  had  never  come  to  charge  us  to  keep,  ourselves 
imspotted  from  the  world.    But  look  upon  his  wounds  which 
bleed  for  our  transgressions,  and  it  will  stanch  the  flux  of 
sin,  and  make  our  hearts  bleed,  because  we  have  forgotten 
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obedience.  In  our  distreBses,  oiir  sickness,  and  losses,  vie 
cry  out  that  God  hath  forgotten  us,  he  hath  forgotten  to  be 
graoiousy  and  shuts  up  his  loving-kindness  in  displeasure. 
But  distrust  him  not:  a.motlier  cannot  forget  her  child, 
much  less  such  a  father.  Every  tribulation  which  he  inflicts, 
is  but  a  thorn  in  our  sides  to  firick  us  and  awake  us,  be- 
cause we  have  forgotten  God. 

And  remember  the  death .  of  Christ,  not  only  casting 
your  eyes  back  to  the  large  histories  of  it  in  the  Gospels,  as 
if  that  would  suffice,— but  affectedly,  practically,  zealously ; 
and  then  every  thing  else  will  come  to  mind  to  perfect 
holiness.  When  we  remember  his  death,  we  are  sure  he  is 
past  death,  and  risen  again,  now  to  die  no  more,  and  that  he 
is  ascended  into  heaven,  and  makes  intercession  for  us.  We 
have  obtained  that  faith  that  we  partake  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment of  his  blood,  and  that,  our  names  being  found  in  the 
Testament,  we  are  heirs  of  God,  co-heirs  with  Christ.  The 
custom  of  the  world  will  teach  us,  that  an  heir  is  bound  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  testator,  to  see  every  thing  performed, 
that  he  hath  charged  and  bequeathed.  Do  your  part  Uke  a 
good  executor,  with  a  righteous  administration  in  remem- 
brance of  him.  But  forgetfulness  cannot  creep  upon  us, 
when  there  is  so  visible  a  monument  before  us  to  bring  it 
often  into  our  thoughts.  Luther  says,  '  It  will  help  a  man 
more  in  the  study  of  piety,  to  meditate  profoundly  upon 
Christ's  passion  one  day,  than  to  read  over  all  the  Psalms  of 
David.'  A  bold  comparison :  it  will,  indeed,  ravish  the  soul 
with  trembling,  to  consider  how  much  Christ  loved  us,  by 
how  much  he  suffered  for  us ;  it  will  make  us  look  upon  sin 
with  horror,  which  begat  such  torment  and  ignominy  to  the 
innocent  Lamb  of  God ;  it  will  comfort  our  weak  faith,  that 
be  who  hath  done  so  great  things  for  us,  will  not  abandon 
U8,— -and  having  subdued  our  enemies,  will  not  let  them 
renew  the  battle  to  overcome  ud:  it  will  encourage  us  to 
lay  down  our  life  for  him,  who  hath  laid  down  his  life  for  us. 
''  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet,  I  will  be  glad  in  the 
Lord  ^J*  He  hath  drunk  up  the  cup  of  sorrow,  that  I  might 
drink  of  nothing  but  the  cup  of  salvation.  This  is  the 
wine',  which,  being  given  unto  him  that  hath  a  heavy 

^  Psalm  civ.  3i,  '  Pror.  xxxi.  #. 
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heart,  confutes  all  the  objections  of  infidelity,  despair,  an 
evil  conscience,  or  whatsoever  the  tempter  can  suggest 
against  the  hope  of  my  glorification.     Says  the  son   of 
Sirach*  '*  The  remembrance  of  Josias  was  sweet  as  honey 
in  all  mouths,  and  as  music  at  a  banquet  of  wine."     If  the 
name  of  Josias  was  so  precious  for  restoring  religion,  what 
melody  is  there  in  remembrance  of  Christ's  name,  what 
music  in  his  banquet,  which  is  the  very  mercy-seat,  from 
whence  the  voice  of  the  Lord  gives  the  principal  orncles  of 
consolation !  whose  definition  1  have  reserved  to  be  the  last 
words  of  all:  **  Consolatio  est  conveniens  unio  potentia 
cum  objecto  ;*'  as  our  best  scholars  have  it,  '^  Consolation  is 
convenient  union  of  any  faculty  with  its  object.''    As  when 
the  eye  meets  with  light,  it  is  ibe  comfort  of  the  eye :  when 
the  ear  meets  with  harmony,  it  is  the  comfort  of  the  ear. 
What  is  the  most  transcendent  consolation,  therefore,  b«t 
the  union  of  the  soul  with  Ood,  the  best  object,  in  a  real 
and  most  significative  manner,  the  union  of  Uie  Spirit  with 
Christ  in  the  sacrament  of  his  holy  supper!    To  whom  be 
praise,  and  glory,  and  thanksgiving.    Amen. 

»  Cliap.  xliz.  1. 
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To  ike  most  hopeful^  Christopbsm  Hatton^  Esquire,  Son  and  Heir 

to  ike  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Hatton^  ofKirhy. 

SIR, 

All  that  know  the  infinite  desires  and  the  many  cares, 
my  lord  your  most  honoured  father  hath  of  your  education 
in  learning  and  exemplary  piety,  will  expound  this  address 
to  youy  as  a  compliance  with  those  thoughts  and  designs  of 
his,  by  which  he  intends  hereafter  to  represent  you  to  ihe- 
worldy  to  be  a  person  like  himself;  that  is,  an  able  instru*' 
ment  of  serving  God,  and  promoting  the  just  and  religious 
interests  of  God's  vicegerent  and  God's  church.    It  is  yet' 
but  early  day  with  you,  *  Adhuc  tua  messls  in  herba;'  but 
if  we  may  conjecture  by  the  most  hopeful  prognostic^  of  a 
clear  morning,  we  who  are  servants  and  relatives  of  my  lord 
your  father,  promise  to  ourselves  the  best  concerning  you ; 
and  those  are,  that  you  will  become  such  as  your  honourable 
father  intends  you,  who  had  rather  secure  to  you  a  stock  of 
wisdom  than  of  wealth,  or  of  the  most  pompous  honours. ' 
These  sadnesses,  which  cloud  many  good  men  at  this  present, 
have  taught  us  all,  that  nothing  can  secure  a  happiness  or 
create  one,  but  those  inward  excellencies,  which,  like  dia-^ 
monds  in  the  night,  sparkle  in  despite  of  darkness.    And 
give  me  leave  to  tell  you  this  truth,  that  however  nature  and 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  may  secure  you  a  great  fortune, 
and  mark  you  with  the  exterior  character  of  honour, — yet 
your  fortune  will  be  but  a  load  of  baggage,  and  your  honour 
an  empty  gaiety,  unless  you  build  and  adorn  your  house 

*  See  page  xxvi.  of  the  Life. — A  copy  of  (be  Onunuiar  is  preserved  in 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  D.  h.  5. 
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as  your  father  does,  with  the  advantages  and  ornaments  of 
learnings  upon  the  foundation  of  piety.  In  order  to  which 
give  me  leave  to  help  you  in  laying  this  first  stone,  which 
is  cut  small,  and  yet  according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  art, 
but  with  a  design  justly  complying  with  your  end ;  for  it  is 
contrived  with  no  small  brevity,  that  since  you  are  intended 
for  a  long  journey,  to  a  great  progress  of  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  you  may  not  be  stoj^ed  at  your  setting  out,  but 
proceed  like  the  sun,  whose  swiftness  is  just  proportionable 
to  the  length  of  his  course.  For,  Sir,  you  will  neither 
satisfy  your  honourable  father*s  care,  nor  the  expectation  of 
your  friends,  nor  the  humblest  desires  of  your  servants ;  if 
you  hereafter  shall  be  wise  and  pious  but  in  the  even  rank 
of  other  men. 

We  expect  you  to  show  to  the  world  an  argument,  and 
make  demonstration  whose  son  you  are,  that  you  may  be 
learned  even  to  an  example,  pious  up  to  a  proverb :  and 
unless  you  excel  those  bounds,  which  custom  and  in- 
devotion  hath  made  to  be  the  term  and  utmost  aim  of 
many  of  your  rank,  we  shall  only  say  '  you  are  not  vicious, 
not  unlearned  ^'  and  what  a  poor  character  that  will  be  of 
you,  yourself  will  be  the  best  judge,  when  you  remember 
who  and  what  your  father  is.  Sir,  this  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, I  hope  you  will  pardon,  when  you  shall  know  that  it 
is  the  sense  and  desires  of  one  of  the  heartiest  and  deroutest 
of  your  most  honoured  father's  servants;  who  hath  had  the 
honour  to  have  so  much  of  his  privacies  communicated  to 
him,  as  to  be  witness  of  his  cares,  his  sighs,  his  hopes  and 
fears  concerning  you ;  and  for  the  advantage  and  promotion 
of  your  best  interests.  I  hope.  Sir,  that  neither  this  moni- 
tion, nor  the  present  Institution  of  the  first,  but  the  most 
necessary,  art  and  instrument  of  knowledge,  will  become 
displeasing  to  you,  especially  if  you  shall  accept  this  testi- 
mony from  me,  that  it  is  done  with  much  care  and  choice : 
and  though  the  scene  lies  in  Wales,  yet  the  repreaentment 
and  design  is  one  of  the  instances  for  Eirby,  and  that  it 
is  the  first  and  the  least  testimony  of  the  greatest  service 
and  afiection,  which  can  proceed  from  the  greatest  affections 
and  obligations ;  such  as  are  those  of.  Honoured  Sir, 

Your  most  oblip^ed  and  affectionate  servant, 

J.  T. 
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119,  134,  (50;  VIII.  45,  6'i,  84, 
85,107:  X.71.  IBO,  4fit.  463.  4BJ, 
489;  XI.  5!,  179,433;  XI 11.  til, 
149, 119,  471,  49j,  517,  jiy.  609: 
XIV.  70, 137. 

BwrndiBt,  VIIL  360 ;  IX.  467. 

BancM  (Rabbi  Sinron),  It.  39. 

BarthoUw,  XIII.  181;  XIV.  175, 
360. 

BHil  (St.),  II.  6,  95,  197,  160,  «50, 
931,  959.  955,  331,  «M,  4SS,  149; 
III.Vl,^^  7y,-.'0ll,3ni,3»7;IV, 
911,  1S9,  386;  V.  16U,  XU.  S.i4, 
346,  364,  583;  VI  |6(,  (6:<.  3>i.i, 
691  i  VII,  40,  98^  (94,  996,  334, 
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501,  506;  Vni.  15,  9b,  58,  341, 
551,459,473;  IX.  157,  fl3.  t51, 
«53,  451,  459,  460;  X.  1,  40,  46» 
cxvii.  139.  168,  401,  408,  413,  418, 
474,  483,  5f  1 ;  XI.  t.  67,  1«8, 153, 
209,  «77,  te84,  376  ;  XII.  148,  tS5 ; 
XIIL  98,  105,  106,  119,  115,  117, 
140, 141,  144,  215,  S46,  37y,  498, 
571  ;  XIV.  t9, 131,  194,  tOO,  «95, 
381,  398,  404,  435,  456,  469 ;  XV. 
411,  563,  586,  614,  6<1,  646. 
BttsolU  (Johannes  de),  X.  155. 
Bemtiut,  (Oasper),  XIII.  410. 
BeaUw,  X.  4fiS ;  XI.  40. 
Hecanua,  VI.  6<)5  ;  X.  «49,  }55. 
Bede  (the  Venerable),  II.  tt,  191, 
349;    III.    19«,    t39,   t56,    t65, 
3W,  3«4,  349 ;  IV.  191 ;  VII.  41, 
50;  VIIL  80,  as  415;  IX.  441, 
496  ;  X.  41, 17  ;  XII.  361 ;  XIV. 
284. 
Belhinnine  (Cardinal),  VI.  586,  588, 
598,  600,  601,  602,  604,  605,  606, 
607,  609,  612,  614 ;  VII.  453,  510 ; 
VIII    36,  41,  42,  44,  47,  55,  65, 
73,  7.5,  81,  90,  102,  337,  343,  344, 
.-M7,  351,  362  ;  IX.  85,  105,  426, 
428,  4:i5,  4:36,  437,  439,  440,  443, 
448,  449,  453,  456,  457,  463,  465, 
469,  471,  472,  474,  477,  478,  485, 
493,  497,  499,  501,  508 ;  X.  3,  6, 
27,  36,  37,  39,  41,  42,  46,  47,  53, 
56,  58,  71,  72,  78,  80,  81,  91,  92, 
101,  138,  140,  155,  156,  181,  197, 
205.  210,  212,  215,  217,  239,  245, 
253,  2.54,  255,  256,  257,  260,  316, 
336,  337,  355,  358,  a59,  360,  363, 
366,  368,  369,  370,  375,  377,  378, 
380,  397,  400,  401,  405,  406,  410, 
416,  420,  443,  453,  483,  486,  487, 
488,  492,  493,  494,  496,  531 ;  XI. 
4,  7,  11,  52,  61,  82,  103,  104,  117, 
139,  145,  148,  154,  159,  163,  167, 
172, 173 ;  XII.  69, 383, 402 ;  XIII. 
104,  122,  219,  471  ;  XIV.  30,  81, 
191. 
Belliolanan,  XIII.  257. 
Hembns,  X.  228* 

Berechoth  (Bab«  Metiiat),  X.  534. 
Benedictns,  IX.  488 ;  X.  489. 
Berengarins,  X.  12, 158. 
Bernard  ine,  X.  224. 
Bemardof  (Sanctos),  II*  Izxi.  7,  49, 
77,  95,  121,  155,  259,  433;   III. 
84,  99,  279,  284;  IV.  16,  30;  V. 
185,  189,  190,  336,  346,  347 ;  VI. 
256,  323,  325,  532  ;  VII.  145,  246; 
VII I.  79,  80,  136,  261,  Stii,  359, 
363 ;  IX.  28,  84,  89, 182,  422,  427, 
482,  496  ;  X.  3,  144,  149  ;  XI.  52, 
369,  376,  387,  405  ;  XII.  6,  9,  22, 
34)1,   491  ;   XIII.    248,    966,   462, 
570;    XIV.    128,    148,  284.  1^86, 


330 ;  XV.  428,  519,  526,  5S3,  55S, 

562,  600,  624,  634,  672. 
Bertram,  X.  97  ;  XV.  530. 
Besn^  (Pere  de),  IX.  cceciz. 
Bentber,  XIII.  399. 
Besa,  IX.472;  XIII.  471. 
Biel,  (Oabriel),  VII.  453;  IX.  434, 

438,  480 ;  X.  155,  193,  491  ;  XI. 

49. 
Bine't,  VI.  614;  X.  255;  XI.  7. 
Binioii,  VIII.  45;    XI.  85;    XII. 

402. 
Bladini,  (Anfen.),  X.  953. 
Blondel  (David),  VI.  ecxcvi. ;  X. 

61. 
Blondui,  XIII.  219. 
Bochelius,  XI.  277. 
Bodinai,  II.  xxxiii. ;  VI.  620 ;  X. 

231  ;  XIII.  399,  447  ;  XIV.  326. 
Boetbhiii,  flW  BoetiM,  II.  «25 ;  IV. 

35,  63;  V.  345  ;  VI.  386  ;  IX.  87, 

345 ;  X.  51,  55 ;  XII.  f32  ;  XIV. 

363;  XV.  539. 
Bonacina,  XI.  233. 
Bonancios,  VI.  .583.  586,  600. 
Bonaventure  (St.),  ll.  167  ;  IX.  388, 

392  ;  X.  1<>4,  193,  229 ;    XL  2 ; 

XIII.  31  ;  XIV.  155,  S40;  XV. 

626. 
Bomevallf nuis,  (Amoklnii\  XI.  2ti  • 
Boniface  U.  (Pope),  VIII.  69, 81. 
Boniface  VIII.  (Pouc),  X.  259. 
Boftqniug(Pliilippns),  III.  252. 
Boucher,  XIII.  471. 
Boviiii,  V.  94  ;  VII.  14. 
Bmdwardin  (Abp.  of  Gaaterbary,) 

IX.  104. 

Brnnckii,  Analecta  vetemai  PoeH- 
ram  Orvcomn,  V.  155,  249,  854» 
256,  960,  778 ;  XIII.  588. 

BrasMvol,  IV.  164. 

Brerely(Mr.),  IX.  487. 

Breviamm  Romannm,  X.  290. 

Brianson  (Gnido),  IX.  464. 

Bmtut  Celta,  XIII.  472. 

Bocann8(Oml.)  XIII.  471. 

Bnchanao,  XIII.  472. 

Badnnii,  VII.  56,  274. 

Bnrchard,  VI  621  ;  VII.  239,  257; 

X.  197  ;  XI.  3,  33. 
Burleigh  (Urd),  VI.  592. 
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Calittns  (Pope),  X.  184. 

Callimarhus,  III.  100. 

Calvin  (John),  VIII.  154;  IX.  5?t, 

3X3;  XI.  10,  f51. 
Cambray  (Cardinal  oO,  XIV.  69. 
Camden,    or    Carabden,   VII.  991 : 

XIII.  398. 
CaroeraeeDgJit,  VIII.  63;    IX.  467, 

479. 
Canip«gins  (Cardinal),  XIV.  371. 
Canns  (MelcliiorX  IX.  434;  X.  165, 

183,  949,  SI 6,  3^4,  491  ;   XI.  96, 

145. 
Canone»  AposCoUci,    II.   399,  404; 

III.  28,  98;  VI.  606  ^  VII.  159, 
176, 18«,  185,  «17,  tS6,  «5S,  367. 

Canonjt  of  tbe  Chnrcb  of  England, 

VI.  617. 
Canon  Law  (the),  IV.  598,  533 ;  VI. 

601 ;    VIII.  36,  71 ;    X.   98,   185, 

S79;  XI.  5,  6,  47,  990,  475,  505, 

606. 
Canntus  (R.),  11.  353. 
Capistrano,  X.  488. 
CapitolinuB,  V.  90;  VI.  149;  XIII. 

413. 
Capnio  (Johannes),  X.  505. 
Carcinns,  II.  155. 
Cardan,  XII.  186;  XIII.  179. 
CardoD(Horatioi),  XI.  190. 
Carerin*  (Alexander),  XIII.  471. 
Cameades,  V.  365. 
Cartwnght,  XIII.  471. 
Camubon,  VI.  614 ;  VII.  363 ;  XI.  8. 
Gaaimir,  IV.  354. 
Cassander,  X.  165,  168;  XI.  40,  199, 

197,    153,    989,   991 ;    XII.    407  ; 

XIII.  95;  XIV.  191,471. 
CaneottttS,  X.  163,  959. 
Caatian,  II.  94,95;  III.  49,  83,  ¥84; 

IV.  90,343;  V.  97,189,  2(H;  Vii. 
800;  IX.  943,  509;  XIII.  169, 
356  ;  XIV.  34,  49. 

Cas»iodonig,  II.  995;  IV.  170;  VI. 

.159,  563;    XU.  349;   XIII.  400, 

445, 449, 484  ;  XIV.  940,  410. 
Caitropalns,  XII.  16. 
Catena  (Girolamo),  VI.  587. 
Catbarinus(AmbrosinO,VI.509;  IX. 

14,  9.5,  461.  488  ;  XII.  383. 
Catallos,  IV.  346;  V.  956,  966;  VI. 

419,479;  XIV.  916. 
Cedrenng,  II.  197;  III.  936;  XIII. 

£16. 
CeUng,XII.  56. 
Cenomannug,  III.  304. 
Chalcidiof,  II.  x\x,  47. 
Cbalcondylas  (Laonicog),  XI.  84.    . 
Chaldee  Faraphrase,  IX.  46;   XII. 

361 ;  XIII.  314,  456. 
Cbamp,  VI.  606. 
Charity    maintained    by   Catholics, 

VI.  610. 

VOL.  I. 


Charleton  (Dr.  George),  IX.  85. 

Chemniting,  XL  11. 

Cbristorios  (Andr.),  VIII.  88. 

Chrysippog,  II.  xxi ;  XIV.  5. 

Chrygogtom  (St.),  II.  90,  115,  197, 
149,  159,  399, 397,  353,  406 ;  III. 
37,  99,  195,  139,  956,  999,  993, 
301,  303,  316,  319,390,399,477; 
IV.  98,  383,  386,  388,  561 ;  V.  95, 
906,  930,  938,  968,  390,  399, 334, 
346,  355 ;  VI.  160,  954,  964,  884, 
318,  394,  36.S,  399,  407,  496,  590, 
590;  VII.  9,  90,  39,  49,  54,  90,  96, 
100,  101,  104,  119,  190,134,135, 
144,  178,  183,  197,  198,  9.50,  975, 
995,  996,  463,  496 ;  VIII.  64, 79, 
193,  136.  138,  996,  308,389,388, 
391,  435,  473,  479,  480,  519;  IX. 
91,  97,  36,  47,  57, 77,  lOl,  137, 190, 
909,  943,  946,  395, 450 ;  X.  14, 15. 
65,  66,  67  f  84,  136,  144, 160, 167, 
168,  178,  189,  938,  954,  404,  415, 
414,  489;  XL  44,  59,  60,  68,199, 
131,  156,  SlO,  937,  951,963,965, 
989,391,518;  XIL  144:  145,153, 
395,  401,  433,  459;  XIII.  99,  33, 
80,  87,  88,  100, 103,  119,  908,  936, 
946,  305,  336,  338,  340,  344,  356, 
368,  386.  498,  549,  553,  554,555, 
556,  557,  £58,  564, 579,  59ft ;  XIV. 
99,  30,  33,  34,  64,  116,  194,  139, 
134,  917,  995,  396,  381,  385,  430, 
456,  458,  463,  487;  XV.  34,  411, 
499,  445,  468,  469,  597,  530,  554, 
568,  594,  691,  693,  697,  699,  645, 
646,  647,  675. 

Cicero,  I.  74;  11.  Hi.  43,  71,153, 
156,  393,  369,  455,  469;  III.  94, 
99,  31,  49, 50,  54,  68, 90, 151,  179, 
964.  346,  348;  IV.  63,  943,  399, 
393,  394,  398,  401.  409,  414,  499, 
430, 439,  467, 566 ;  V.  80, 106. 196, 
964.  360.  504.  508,  519,  595;  VI. 
99,  60, 145, 148, 155, 158, 166, 168, 
971,361,496,547;  VIIL914,346, 
3.54,  388,  389;  IX.  39,  55,  975. 
401  ;  X.  91,  51 ;  XI.  303,  314, 
318,  389.  387,  394,  404,  405,  408, 
507 ;  XII.  90.  39,  68,  91,  190, 158, 
173,  906,  919,  990,  998,  999,930, 
934.  943,  390,  335,  344,  395,  448; 
XIII.  90,  96,  967,  973,  986,  990, 
991,  997.  314,  397.  339,  341,  349, 
344,  349,  359.  370,  388,  401,  407, 
408,  413,  414,  415,  430,  438,  445, 
468,  476,  477,  481,  489,  486,  551, 
560,  .599 ;  XIV.  15,  58,  175,  178, 
993,  995,  998,  935,  938, 939,  941, 
340.  .343,  344,  377,  378,  381,  388, 
495;  XV.  447,  671. 

Cichoriog  (Nicolaos),  X.  430. 

CIcsag  (Petms),  X.  134. 

Cbmdiao,  ILxxii.  xxix ;  IV.  954;  V. 
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tbSi    XI.  396i    XIII.    43f,  438, 
470  i  XIV.  5tt ',  KV.  486,  555. 

Cleaothei,  IIL  44;  V.  36«. 

Clcarchus,XII.  94. 

Clfniangis  (Nicolaas  de),  XIV.  69, 

Clrmens  Alexmndrinui,  II.  t7t,  175, 
184,  258,  t95.  511,  4«1 ;  III.  5,  S8, 
504,  509;  IV.  58«  ;  V.  34,  111, 
18*,  t36,  959,  €57,  858,  «75  ;  VI. 
%7.  «33;  VII.  13,  17,  «6,  40,  5«, 
53,  77,  93,  97,  104,  109,  110, 158, 
177,  t07,  tS«,  S41,  S42,  t43,  S69, 
S94,ccccxxiii.471;  VIII.  17,82, 
86,  «lt,  t79,  299,  319, 375, 381;  IX. 
f  8,  97,  189,  191, 210,  431,  451 ;  X. 
61,  79, 175,  176, 178,335,  395, 415, 
442,  443 ;  XI.  150,  240,  247,  260, 
f  74,  409 ;  XII.  235,  289,  361,  380, 
395, 400,  401,  417 ;  XIII.  97,  350, 
356,  362,  371,  387,  401,  460,  484; 
XIV.  45,  50,  57,  131,  134,  330, 
420,  434 ;   XV.  400,  413,  441,  442, 


ClenieiiA  ( Jolnnnei),  X.  135. 
ClemenH   Romnnas,   IX.  427,  439 ; 

X.  178  ;  XII.  406  ;  XIV.  456. 
Climaciis  (St.  John),    II.  79;   IX. 

229. 
Cdins  Rliodif^inns,  IV.  165. 
Coelestine  (St.),  VII.  40,  996 ;  VIII. 

461,511  ;  IX.  88. 
CoKiiatnK  (GilbertiiH),  Vlll.  109. 
Ctfncilium,  or  Conncil. 

'■  Africanum,  VIII.  45. 
Agatho.    VII.    167,    192, 

307;  VIII.  511;  IX.  242;  XIII. 

347 ;  XV.  549. 
— ^ Aocyraoara,  III.  368;  IV. 

529;  VII.  114,  123, 128;  IX.  261; 

X.  139. 
" Antiociiciiaiii,    VI.   318; 

VII.  101, 118,  130, 133,  136,  153, 
158,160,  170,  182,  191,  217,220, 
222,  236,  363. 

— —  Aiitisiodorensc,  VII.  207. 
Aqnisgraniense,  VII.  50; 

VIII.  40. 

—  Arelatense,   or  of  Aries, 

IV.  466,  527  ;  VII.  118,  157,  255, 
257 ;  IX.  190 ;  XI.  264,  265. 

— Auraricanvni,    VI,    265; 

VII.  134.  149,  150 ;  VIII.  288, 
301 ;  IX.  264 ;  XI.  270. 

AorelimDeniie,   or  of  Or- 

leant.  III.  368 ;  IV.  75,  529 ;  VII. 
14.5^192;  XL  264. 

— «-*- BycacfiHiiB,  VII.  234. 

CabaiUonenae,  XI.  41. 

CartbaipnenM,      IV. 


cccxxviii.  468;  VII.  116, 118,135, 
137,  153.  160,  167,  168,  183, 186, 
187, 191,  211,  231,  S82,  258,  307; 


VIII.  4S;  IX.  259,  ^1,  «6S} 
XIV.  8. 

Conciliam  Chalcedonit,  VI.  309; 
VII.  59,  66,  115,  133,  136,  161, 
167,  182,  184,  191,  199,  206,  216, 
223,  236,  254,  257  ;  VIII.  39;  X. 
182.  467. 

Constantinopolitainiin   n 

Trnllo,  VII.  20,  54,  lOtf,  132,  134, 
153,  191,  205,  216,  238;  VIII.  66, 
317;  X.  6(t,  108,  164,  182,  321; 
XI.  119,177. 

of  Eliberis,  III.  302,  366, 

369;  VII.  143;  IX.  189,261;  X. 
173;  XI.  142,264;  XII.  150,402. 
of  Epaonam,    VII.    119, 


191   192. 
of  Ephesos,  VII.  t02,  166, 

205. 

of  Florence,  VIII.  79. 

of  Gatigra,  VII.  183, 336. 

of  His^is,  VII.  137,145, 

231,268,  269. 

LaodiccDie,  III.  28 ;  IV, 


259  ;  VI.  606  ;  VII.  US,  1&7,192« 
194,  218,  220,  267,  366  ;  IX.  261; 
X.  139;  XI.  264. 

Latinnm,  III.  3l3;  XII. 


9,  100,  101. 

of  Melda,  VII.  145. 

MileviUoum,  VII.  366. 

of  Neo-Oeaarea,  VII.  i«9; 


VIII.  165. 
Nicenmn,    III.  76,   367, 

368;  IV.  529;  VII.  101,  li 8, 136, 

159,  160,  194,  199,201,217,223; 

VIII.  511  ;  IX.  260  ;  X.  139,  182; 

XI.  179. 

Parisieose,  IX.  242. 

QuiDti  Sexti,  IV.  259. 

Romaiinin,VII.S9;X.ir8. 

_ of  Sardis,    VII.  66,  107, 

116,  121,  131,  162,218. 
of  Set ille,  VII.  132, 145, 

240,268. 
— — —  of  Sineitaoo,  VIII.  36. 

Tarraoonense,  XI.  29t5. 

of  Toledo,  III.  309;  VII 


50,  149,  190,  191;  IX.  189,  Mt, 
261 ;  X.  355  ;  XI.  295 ;  XII.  140, 
340 ;  XIII.  24,  276,  462.  497. 

of  Tooraine,  VII.  192. 

Tribar.,  IV.  75 ;  X.  197. 

-  TrideDtinnm,  or  of  Tranl^ 


IX.  249,  278;  X.  100,  136,  190, 
194,  225,  250,  302,  321,  371,  379, 
426,  431 ;  X.  102,  501,  528;  XL 
10,  13, 17,  70, 144,  194,  848. 

of  Vaie^  VIL  i89. 

Veoetaiu,  VIL  191.  192, 


of  WoHM,  VIII  4r;  DL 


270. 


61 ;  XII.  340. 
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Coninck,  VI.  615. 

CoDstaiitine,  VIII.  96. 

Contzen  (Adam),  XIII.  S7f . 

Cordubeiisis    (AntoDioi),    X.    t05; 
XII.  13,  77. 

Cornelius  Gallns,  IV.  471 ;  V.  48S  ; 
VIII.  503. 

Cornelios  Nepos.  XII.  315. 

Corrani.,  VIII.  71. 

Cortiiis,  XI.  413. 

Coster,  X.  337,  488. 

Cotou,  X.  78. 

Covarnvius,  VI.  618  ;  X.  «17. 

Crantzios,  III.  347. 

Crema  (Cardinal  of),  XIV.  133. 

Creswel),  VI.  589,  600,  60l,60«,603, 
61«  ;  X.  256,  269.  368. 

Cmsias  (Martinns),  XI*  83. 

Cojaciiifi,  XIII.  4^9. 

Coper,  X.  488. 

Cnrtius,  III.  24 ;  XIV.  236. 

CHisa (Cardinal  of),  or  Cnsanos,  VIII. 
S«,  35;  IX.  438;  X.  251,  485; 
XIII.  497,  539 ;  XII.  69. 

Cinpin,  III.  348. 

Cyprian  (Saint),  1. 151 ;  II.  Ixiii.  139, 
202, 291, 292,  374,3:)6  ;  III.  78, 97, 
297,  372;  IV.  74,  271,  cccxxTiii. 
527;  V.  31,  50,93,309.345;  VI. 
175,  ccxcrlii.  309,  908,  311,  312, 
316,  598,  613 ;  VII.  6,  22,  26,  28, 
38,  41,  46,  47,  49,J08,  llO,  111, 
112,  113,  117,  118,  122,  137,  143, 
152,  162,  163,  164,  195,  196,  197, 
200,  207,  221,  222,  224,  225,  226, 
227,  233,  ^2:^6,  247,  231,  255,  267, 
310,  371,  447,  465;  VIII.  14,34, 
57,  67,  68,  86,  123,  131, 136,  156, 
222,  268,  300,  378,  396,407,409, 
477,  478,  479,  509;  IX.  10,  100, 
189,  190,  194,  217.  26if,  273,  274, 
279,  283,  304,  391.  4S9,  460,478, 
488,  496 ;  X.  65,  80,  139,  146, 153, 
178,  180,  181,  182,  308,  339,  35l, 
371,  400,  4^6,  433  i  XI.  16,  28,  63, 

85,  124,  125,  153,  241,  247,  248, 
259.  279  ;  XII.  104, 412,  422,  457  ; 
XIII.  18,22,  25,33.  115,153,216, 
218,  563,  567;  XIV.  5,  9,^0,71, 
112,  124,  146.  327,  330,  452,  456, 
464,  471  ;  XV.  412,  435,  442,  459, 
502,  524,  528,  5"i9,  533,  549,  567, 
586,  591,  601,  616,  638,  640,  642, 
646, 6.^2,  670,  675. 

Cyrillus  (Sanctns),  1. 151  ;  II.  Uxi. 
195,  241,  245,251,255,396;  III. 
109,  256,  300,  326,  32?,  390,  394 ; 
IV.  cccxxviii. ;  VI.  311 ;  VII.  27,. 
28, 54,  295 ;  VIII.  5« ;  IX.  9,  48, 

86,  137, 422, 429, 465. 478, 509 ;  X. 
13, 14,  30,  40,  53,  66,  67,  89,  148, 
173,  239,411,  413,  414,  468;  XI. 
65>  136,  209,  236,  276,  292,  295; 


XII.  361,  388 ;  XIII.  99, 100. 10^, 
111,  150, 161,  535, 5Sr.  608;  XIT. 
22,  128,  157,  215,  430,  468,  47^; 
XV.  412,  413,  427«  i41,  442,  50f, 
526,  527, 546. 

D. 

Damascen  (St.  John),  or  Damaseenus 

(Joannes),  II.  242,  370;  III.  70; 

VII.  40,  102,  143,496;  VIII.  22, 

85,    136,  350;    X.    152.  176,   178, 

408.  426,  444  ;  XI.  169,  287,  376  ; 

XII.   380;    XrV.   22,   396,    471  j 

XV.  409. 
Damasceniis  (Nicholans),  XIV.  276. 
Damianns  (Pelnis),  III.  349 ;  V.  93. 
Danseos,  VII.  139. 
Dante,  III.  106. 
Davenant  (Bishop),  I.  47,  58* 
Decimos  (C.).  XIII.  414. 
Delrius  (Martinns),  VI.  605;    XI« 

156. 
Democritos,  V.  196. 
Demosthenes,  VIII.  f6S9  350;  IX. 

472;  XII.  198;  XIV.  210. 
Denis  (St.  the  supposed  Areopagite)^ 

II.  28<^,  325.  —  SeeDimtythu  infra. 
Diana,  XI.  346.  348. 
Didoclavius,  VII.  370. 
Didymus,  VI.  504;  X.  40. 
Dio  Chrysostomus,  V.  240;  VI.  143; 

IX.  34;  XI.  181;  XII.  211 ;  XIII. 

385. 
Dio  Cocceius,  XIV.  S93.< 
Dtodorus  Sicuhis,  II.  415 ;  III.  14, 

379;  VIII.  276;  XIII.  373,  424, 

481,485;  XV.  574. 
Diogenes  Laertius,    II.    Ixxi.    94 ; 

VI.  355  ;  XI.  389,  390  ;  XII.  66, 
233;  XIII.  t9U  334,  335,  374; 
XV.  600. 

Dion  Cassius.II.  20 ;  III.  259 ;  VIII. 

145  r  IX.  488  ;  XII.  345 ;    XIII. 

413,  437,  465. 
Dion  Pntsias,  V.  293.  451  ;  IX.  216. 
Dionysios  Exi^us,  VII.  128,  365. 
Dfonysins  HalirariiaH«ensts,  vei  Hali- 

carnassaeus,    III.    195 ;    V.   261  ; 

XIII.  447.  486. 
Dionysius    Alexaodrinos,   VI.  518; 

VII.  153;  XIV.  41. 
Dionysius  (St.,  the  Areopagite),  II. 

Ixi.,  255,  285;   IV.   199;  V.  94; 

VII.  t%  98,  110,  127,  266,  S6S ; 

VIII.  400;  IX.  55,  94;  X.  153, 
181 ;  XI.  63,  66,  230,  266,  269; 
XIII.  148;  XIV.  62,  65, 461, 468; 
XV.  501,  539,  614. 

Scholiast  on,  X.  96.<' 

Dtpliilos,  II.  24 ;  VI.  552. 
Doieman,  XIII.  4f  1. 
Dorotheas,  II.  129  ;  VII.  it,  66. 
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DracooliM,  VI.  4*0. 
Driedo,  X.  483 ;  XIII.  ti>7. 
Drtiiiiu,  111.  S44. 
Dniraia  (FrancUrai),  XIV.  69. 
DuChosl.XIII.  SI9. 
DndilhiDi.CADdrO,  X.  asn. 
Db  PrCTii»(M.),  VII.  139. 
Dnnndiu,  1.  65,  66  i  IX.  UMi,  4(t, 

479  ;  X.  U,  55,  7t,  140,  MB,  157, 
tl5i  XI.  63,  Itr;  XII.  15,  BS, 
379  i    XIV.  4t,    1«,   H9i     XV. 


Eckiiu,  VII.  c 
Efidini,  II.  Ill;  X.  55. 
KKinardui,  XI.  146. 
ElcnthcrfDf  (Pom),  X.  IBo. 
Blfriek  (Abbot),  X.  98. 
Eliu  Le*iiB,  III.  249. 
Elkwr  (Rabbi),  V.  149. 
KiiBhi.,  IV.  560 ;  XIV.  «J. 
EoDoditil,  III.  104i  XIV.  tl9. 


(53,  154,  155, 156,  464,  531  ;  XI. 
6,7,350;  XUI.lSt. 

Epicbarmiu,  IV.  417  ;  XI.  396. 

Epirtetm,  II.  xxi.  «30,  347,  417 ; 
III,  10,  66;  IV.  57,  I3B,  169; 
VI.  73  ;  IX.  175  ;  XI.  4SI ;  XIV. 
395. 

EpicnriM,  V.  ni,  131 ;  XII.  131. 

Epiphanin),  II.  xviii.  47,  119,  855, 
«74,  367,  371 ;  III.  115, 160,  I88, 
19s,  100, 143  ;  IV.  356  ;  VI.  183, 
JI4;  VII.  14,  fO,  30,  54,  55,  59, 
66,  108,  117,  135,  100,  118,  ftl, 
«37,  475,  491;  VIII.  13,16,  US, 
167 ;  IX.  130,  131  ;  X.  14,  83, 
147,  148,  171,  173,  408,  46f,  498 ; 
XI.  64,  158;  XII.ia6,  40t,  403; 
XIII.  143;  XIV.  41,  117,  146, 
435,443,446,451,456;   XV.  414, 


;  III.  83  ;  Vlt 


Ennapioi,   II.  Iiv. ; 
313,357;  XIV.  58. 

Eaodidi,  II.  361. 

Eiipoli*,  V.  330. 

Earipidrr,  II.  vnii.  >>■■  Iviii.  Iiii.  83, 
131,  445;  III.  M;  IV.  79,  158; 
V,  108,  135,  157,  1*8,  164,  t70, 
*97,  303,  308,  SOV,  311,  314,  318, 
310,  336,  337,  369.  .S06  ;  VI.  137, 
160,  550,  531  ;  VII.  10;  VHI. 
440;  IX.  64,  119,  ItO ;  XI.  381, 
391.  404;  XII.  97,  303,31*.  431; 
XIII.  191,  353,  470;  XIV.  ll, 
198.  Ill,  4*6,  447. 

Eiixbipi,  II.  19,  64,  119,  136,  171. 
191,  370,  374;  111.  i9,«»,3»il 
rV.  116;  V.36a;  VII.  93,  t4,*r, 
30,  34,  35,  48,  .^;l,  55,  59,  61,  67, 
69,  70,  71,  77,  10*  104,  106,  ICt, 
109,110,11..  h.  119,  118,  135, 
144,  145,  l.>*  .V-t,  156,  178,  m, 
107,  1)4,  lis,  *  9,  HI,  161,  193, 
363,  456,  4.W,.W  VIII,  1.1,  19, 
45,  113,  ].')7  *38  IX.  303,  451, 
453;  X.  41,  159,  176,  343,  Sn, 
416,  419,  441,  415;  XI.  Ill,  176, 
141,  161,  181,  105  ;  XII.  46, 186, 
189,  380,  4if.  4*J  ;  XIII.  lit, 
117,  1 19,  383,  53J.  537  ;  XIV.  34, 
40,  63,  155,  914,  189,  410,  4H; 
XV.  413,  6*8. 

Enttalhiy*,  11.  86 ;  XIV.  115,  918, 
380,  416,  433,  440. 

EattraliiiB  Martyr,  IV.  388. 

Eolhymint,  III.  956,  393,  334 ;  VII. 
39,475;  VIII.  79  ;  X.  178. 

Ealroi^iu,  XIII.  475. 
Evugelimn  Ebioaituain,  II.  185. 
E*tniu,  V.369. 


Enumiui,  II.  iviti. ;  III.  143;    VI. 

374;   VII.  119,  334;  VIII.  179, 

319;  IX.  411;  X.  319,  398,510; 

XI.  35,  46,  105;  XII.  393;  XV. 

679. 
Erigena  (JoUannn),  X.  97. 
Eacobar  (Jobannc*^  XI.  6,  35. 
EapcDciEiu,  X.  107,  448  ;  XIII,  499. 
E*tiDi,  III.  (97  ;  VIII.  360. 
eQagniu,«cIE*aniai,II.94;  VIII. 

37;  XIII.  368. 
Eubahi,  III.  158;  V.  157. 
EaehcTiiu    Lantaneniu,    XI.  948; 

XIII.  194. 
EucboloBionflbe  Greek),  XI.  cczai. 
EiidiEmon  (Johanm),  VI.  586,  600, 


»17. 

Fabrot.  XIII  346. 
FaenDdan,  III.  991;  X.  96. 
Fanchcur (Michael  1e),  X.  108. 
Fancbet,  XIII.  119. 
Faiutiu,  IV.  468. 
Favrnlinoi,  X.  57. 
FcliDiu,  XI.  350;  XIII.  48. 
Fdii,  VII.  119. 

Fcnu,  VIII.  301 ;  IX.  49t;  XI.  39. 
^Citin,  XIII.  399. 
Feaardenliui,  vd  FeTardcotiu',  VII. 

449  i  X.  78  ;  XIII.  471. 
Ficklenu,  XIII.  471. 
Filliucini,  VI.  605. 
ntvicM  (JiiUm),  II.  lui. ;  IX.  V. 
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Ftmiilitn,  VIII.  67. 

Fisher  (Bp.),   VII.   492;    IX.  433; 

X.  147,  165  ;  XI.  48,  38,  85. 
Florence  (Abp.  oO,  X.  259. 
Florufi,  I.  58  ;  V.  5  ;  XIII.  475,  481. 
Folleriiui  (Petms),  XIV.  334. 

Fox,  IX.  431 ;  XII.  457. 

Prifiogensig   (OUio),    X.   150;    XI. 

•    78. 

Fri«iu9,  XIII.  399. 

Fadensis  (Laca«),  XI.  170. 

Foiffentius,    VII.  496;    X.   41,  96, 

181. 
Falgosno,  III.  228. 

G. 

Gsbriel  Philsdelphiensis  XII.  451. 
Gabnel  (Simeon),  IV.  348, 508 ;  XII. 

83. 
Gabatins(Antoniii«)>  VI.  587,  588. 
GaiuK,  IX.  185. 
Galen,  V.  55;  IX.  30;  XIII.  335; 

XIV.  373. 
Garetius,  X.  78. 
Garnet  (Henry),  VI.  618;  X.  368; 

XI.  8. 

Gaodentins,    II.    307;    VIII.   136; 

IX.  87. 
Gavantus>,  X.  232. 

Gelasius,  III.  292  ;  V.  94 ;  VII,  71 ; 

X.  41,  94,  146,  161,  166,  181,  315, 
428  ;  XIV.  122,  443,  445. 

Genebrard,  VII.  447. 

Oennadios,  III.  309,  312  ;  VII.  219, 

296  ;  VIII.  482  ;  IX.  273,  439;  X. 

153;  XI.  76;  XV.  618. 
Germanofl,  III.  78 ;  XI.  170. 
Gerson  (John),  III.  284,  317 ;  IV. 

88,  343;  VIII.  80;  X.  137;   XI. 

93,  194,  279,  293;  XII.  157,  430; 

XIV.  1,6,  121;  XV.  xcvi. 
Gifaniiw,  XIV.  371. 
GildasVII.42. 
Gear,  XI.  26. 

OodlVidus  Monachus,  XI.  101. 
Goflridiis  Viudocinensis,  XI.  17. 
Goodman  (Christopher),  XIII.  472. 
Gorraii,  IX.  488. 
Graffis  (Jacobus  de),  X.  219;   XI. 

81. 
Granatensis,  VIII.  422  ;  X.  209. 
Gratian,  III.  64  ;  IV.  530 ;  VII.  145, 

147,  150,  179,  185, 189, 202  ;  VIII. 

22  46,  71,  87  ;  IX.  2ll,  245,  455  ; 

X.  84,  92, 166,  215,  355,  444,  487 ; 

XI.  12,  42,  263,  295  ;  XIII.  220, 
298,  518  ;  XIV.  66,  136,  157, 193, 
200. 

Gregora.«,  IX.  63. 

Gregorius  Ariminensi}*,  VIII.  85. 

Grrgorius  Emissenii^,  XIV.  22. 


GrpKoriiis  Turonensis,  II.  185;  VII. 
54 ;  XIII.  595. 

Gregory  Hambonrg,  XIV.  69. 

Gregory  (St.),  II.  4,  95,  137,  244, 
358,  375 ;  III.  37,  82,  84,  285, 
349,  351,  365 ;  IV.  28,  74,  235 ; 
V.  25,  77,  95,  163,  333,  340 ;  VI. 
175,  255,  827,  495 ;  VII.  40,  59, 
68,  70,  107.  145,  147,  148,  150, 
271,  36<  ;  VIII.  j,  40,  45,  58,  286, 
364,  380 ;  IX.  387 ;  X.  152,  174, 
178,  182,  336,  483,  490;  XI.  70, 
80;  XII.  3,  17,  154,  428,  429; 
XIII.  353,  376,  378,  499,  529, 
597,  613;  XIV.  3,  4,  5,  22,  43, 
144,  214,  293,  304,  430;  XV.  440, 
530,  566,  620. 

Gregory  Nazianzen,  II.  196,  278, 
293;  III.  341,  363,  390,  420;  IV. 
212,372,427;  VI.  101,  141,  226, 
229,  386, 554,  591 ;  VII.  107,  117, 
205,  218,  249,  ccccxxxiii. ;  VIII. 
49,  111,  167,  173,  203,  431;  IX. 
90 ;  X.  21,  76,  83.  89,  153,  160, 
178;  XI.  68,  92,  110,  116,  243, 
262,  283,  292,  297, 392,  408  ;  XII. 
361;  XIII.  169,  192,  265,  453, 
459,  505,  515;  XIV.  133,  459, 
464  ;  XV.  525,  528,  675. 

Gregory  Nyssen,  II.  127;  V.  334; 
VIII.  58;  IX.  86;  X.66\  XI.  43, 
51 :  XII.  417 ;  XIII.  142,  144, 
219,  342  ;  XIV.  22,  364,  373,  487. 

Gretzer,  VI.   586,  605;   VII.  492; 

XI.  137. 

Grotias(Hogo),  IX.  107;  XI.  267  > 

XII.  221. 

Guerara  (Antonius),  XIV.  342. 
Gnicciardini,  XIII.  398,  533  ;  XIV. 

236. 
GunUienu,  XIII.  314,  447. 

H. 

Halller  (Francis),  XI.  231. 
Harding,  XIII.  471. 
Harmenopulns    (Constantios),    XII. 

208,  220. 
Harvet  (Gentian),  VII.  365 ;  XIV. 

214. 
Hasenmnlleru^,  VIII.  87. 
Haymo,  XIV.  478. 
Hegesippus,  III.  252 ;  VII.  48,  53, 

55;  XIII.  346. 
Heissius  (Sebastian),  VI.  605. 
Heliodorns,  XIII.  346,  358 ;  XIV. 

222. 
Heliodorus  Pmsaecnsif,    XIV.  218, 

396. 
Hennas,  V.  121. 

Henriquez,  X.  72,  254 ;  XI.  103. 
Heraclitus,  V.  cccxciii. ;  XII.  200. 
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Hrrminnns  Rcocchcmi,  XIII.  *Tt, 

516. 
HeroJotM,  III.  IIB  ;  IV.  49B  ;  VI. 

43Bi   IX.  36;   XII.  SOt ;  XIII. 

3AS,  447;  XIV.  18S  ;  XV.  615. 
Hcnr^,  X.  483. 
lleaiod,  II.  :U9     III.  39,  *\  46,  61, 

16»;  V.553,  S6b,  .M6,  »6T,  568; 

VI.  sot  i  XII.  94,  19r,  tit ;  XV. 
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HcncliM,  XII.  407. 
Ueuel*,  IX.  438. 
Urtjcliiiu,   V.  lot,  1V6,  331  j  VII. 

364,  387  i   IX.  44Si   X.  j7,  96; 

XII.  361;  XIV.  380. 
Hlertkclm,   II.   lii.  6,  S9,  69,   116, 

136,  I67,  355,  358,  .159,  389,  4t3, 

4t4;   III.   S3,  31,   39,    137,    16«  ; 
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-374. 
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«4,  46,  301 ;  IV.  66,  I.W,  158,  lh9, 
143,  146,  34^,  341,  397,  4S5,  560, 
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556,590;  XIV.  et,  |59, 119,  413, 
4t5. 

Tiilniiiil(lli').  Xtl.  asi. 

Tanner  (Aiiain),  VI.  605;  VII.  401. 

Tapper  { lCn.ir(l),  IX.  438,  487. 

T>ra-.i«.,  V.  9b. 

T«lianii>,  II.IHte;  IX.  97. 

Tena,  VI.  509. 

Terano,  (Jacobus  ile),  X.  151. 

Tcrcutiauut,  IV.  15B. 


Terentiw,  III.  89;  V.  |39;  VI. 
491  ;  VIII.  ccxxx»ii.  501  ;  IX. 
135,  173;  X.  m,  S31 ;  XII.  1S4; 
XIII.  8;   XIV,  196,  336;    XV. 

555. 

TereM(S(,),  VI.  353. 

Terlnllian,  1. 77, 151;  II.  xlii.  liai.  50, 
117,  141,  156,  S7'J,  191, 194,337, 
354,358,983,397,399,406;  III, 
16,  37,  SB,  59,  71,  97,  99,  100, 
lis,  160,  163,  S9I,  35S,  390;  IV. 
at,  156,  S59,  cccixviii.  461,  46B, 
3lS;  V.46. 89,1*1, 178,175, 188, 
414,  5Sl;  VI.  176,(59,307,507, 
519,554,611;  VII.  9, 17,  30,  35, 
38,59,71,71,101,  111,]1(,1», 
145,  181,  183,  1)4,  171,  348,  365, 
368,  Mccx.  447,  448,  455,  501  ( 
VIII.  16,79,119,  131,  136,  143, 
l5l,  157,  160,  167,1(1,308,310, 
319,  406  i  IX.  37,  57,  98, 136, 170, 
181,  188,  189,  193,  24S,(73, 174, 
179,  439,  446,  449,  465,  478,  480  ; 
X.  1,  9,  «I,  38,  55,  59,  67,  69,  74, 
M»ii.  139,  159,  175,  176,397,431, 
440,  443,  460;  XI.  16,  17,  148, 
153,  174,  S58, 17(,  281,  371,  509  ; 
XII.  (00,  114,  (18,  (30,  389,  (94, 
3(0,  351,  354,  355,  369,  380,  395, 
399,401,  410,  411,  438;  XIII. 
101,  105,  108,  149,  160,  168,  (14, 
189,(98,347,359,  384,  387,  390, 
416,  441,  175,573;  XIV.  35,  38, 
40,  41,51,64,  65,  110,  147,  193, 
197,  (OS,  ((1, 167,  336,  355,  418, 
415,443,444,  446,  45l,  456,  488; 
.  411,  413,  416, 
1,  435,  470,  518, 


418,  4(3,  416, 1 


696,  t 
Thrtni.lins,  XIV.  57. 
TheabHldiiK,  XIII.  485. 
Tbeocritus,  III.  354;  V.  515  ; 

308. 
Theodeeld,  11.  337. 
ThendDrrtiu,  11.  94,  156, 118, 1 

—  ;  V.  Ill;  VI.  ; 


;  Vll. 


.  36,4 


68,  103,  107,  111,  117,  119,  I 
134,  149,  153,  159,  165,  166,  I 
173,  176,  178,  195,  199,  (00,  5 
104,  118,  119,  m,  (49, 150, 1 
497;  VIII.  11,  (6,  3(,  79;  '. 
77,  89,    101,    137,  463,  479,4 

X.  11,  31,  9i,  106,  161,  1 
171,  176,  4I(,  418,  4(9,441,  4 

XI.  83,  131,  157,  310,  (83,  ( 

XII.  SBOj  XIII.  101,  103,  1 
(36,  500,  537,  608;  XIV. 
39,  66,    85,  148,  383;    XV,  4 


TbeodoiiiM,  III.  ju,  i^ta, 
Theodniiu  (Junior),  VII. 
TheodoliOD,  XV.  605. 


148,  (91,  307. 
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Theognla,  II.  izxi.  453;  XL  928, 

553. 
Tbeophilns,   II.  49,  406  ;  X.  exviii. 

406  i  XIII.  426. 
Theuphilus      Alexandriiiu^,     XIII. 

106. 
Hieophraitna,   III.   100;    V.    257; 

VIII.  3y3. 
Tbeophylactus,   III.  l2o,  519,525, 

590,  592;  V.  98,142,211;  VII. 

20,   49,  59,  68,  119,  296 ;  VIII. 

125,  156,548;  IX.  157,  444,  450 ; 

X.  61,  519,  412,  415;    XI.  257, 

518;  XIII.  105,  578;  XV.   449, 

528. 
Thomas  (St.),  see  Aqninaa. 
Thnamis,     X.  255,  554;    XI.    56; 

XIV.  135. 
Tliiicydides,  II.  551;  III.  50,  i56; 
'  XIII.  507  ;   XIV.  229. 
Tibullus,   V.  267,  285,  287 ;  VIII. 

589 ;  XV.  681. 
Ticboniun,  VI.  509. 

Tilenus(Daii.)j  X.  215. 

Timocreon,  II.  444. 

Timon  Fliliasiits,  III.  58. 

Titas  Bostrcnsis,  VI.  580. 

Tolet  (Cardinal),  VI.  605;  X.  191, 

195,  196,  216.  219,  247,  248,  254, 

256. 
Tonstal  (Ciithbert),  IX.  4^2. 
Torrentias,  IX.  275. 
Tortus  (t.  e.  Cardinal  Bellarmine), 

VII.  290;  VIII.  606. 
Tossanns  r  Daniel),  XIV.  158. 
Totastus  XIV.  122. 
Trea»are  of  Exorcisms,  X.  255. 
Tritbemiiift,  VI.  441 ;  X.  255. 
Trittenbeim    (Johannes    de),    VII. 

219. 
Tryphonias,  IX.  167. 
Tuitiensis  (Kupertus),  X.  412. 
Tiircelin,  X.  228. 
Tnrrecremate  (Johannes  de),  X.  52, 

154,  200,  480,  485. 
Tnrrian,  X.  97. 
Twissv  (Dr.),  I.  59. 

U. 

Ulpian,  II.  95;    III.  26,  46;   IV. 

167;   VIII.   590;    IX.    185;   XI. 

560,    498;  XII.     60,    196,    528; 

XIII.   292,  572,  405,  416;  XIV. 

94,  204,511. 
Ungarellns,  XI.  379. 
Urban    (St.),  VII.   144,  251;    XI. 

262. 

V. 

Valens,  IX.  211. 

Valentia  (Jacobus    Perez    de),  X. 
224. 


Valentia  (Gregory  de),  VI.  605 ;  IX. 
425,  469,  487 ;  X.  40,  78,  256, 494; 

XI.  85;  XIV.  158. 
Valcntinian,  IX.  211. 
Valerandus,  III.  226. 
Valerins  Antias,  XV.  .^39. 
Valerius  Maxinius,   VI.  cccxxxviii. 

419;    IX.  473;  XI.  318;    XIII. 
447,  477;    XIV.   212,  352,  418; 
XV.  646. 
Valla    (LatirentinsX    X.    409,   462; 

XII.  19i,  196;  XIII.  17. 
Varinns,  IX.  4;  X.  413. 

Varro,  IV.  565.  568;  V.  254,  258, 
270;    VI.  229;    VII.  ccccxxxr.; 

XI.  159;    XII.    210,  511,  410; 

XIII.  599,  415 ;  XV.  .576. 
Vasqnes,  IX.  439,449,504;  X.  IS, 

72,  78,  216,  247  ;  XI.  14,  18,  156; 

XII.  15,  569, 585 ;  XIV.  149. 
Vaux  (Remalcus  de),  V.  12. 
Vedelios,  VII,  155, 156. 

Vega  (Andreas),  X.  245. 

VelleiuA  Paterculiis,  II.  Ixiii. ;  XIII. 

59t). 
Veiiantiiis  Fortunatns,  XIII.  459. 
Verratiis     (Johannes     Maria),     X. 

488. 
Venina  (Constantins),  VI.  5U5. 
Veriis  (Franc),  VI.  604. 
Victor  (Franciscus  a),  XV.  503. 
Victor,  III.  552  ;  XV.  549. 
Victor  Antiochentis,  XIV.  3i. 
Victoria  (Franciscus  de),  X.  191; 

XI.  81. 
Victorinus  Martyr,  VIII.  79. 
Vida,  III.  551. 
Vigilius    (Pope),     VIII.    70;    IX. 

261. 
Vincentiiis  Lirinensis,  VI.  509,  5Sf ; 

VII.  59,  68.  276, 452,  479  ;  VIII. 

9,  10,  228  ;  X.  59,  528,  466;  XIH. 

149  ;  XIV.  326. 
Virgil,  II.  xlv.  39,  462  ;  III.  27,  .«, 

80;   IV.  408,  4l5,  471,  565,  568, 

570;  V.  266,  357,  433;  VI.  494, 

577;    VIII.  ccxxxix.  433,    448; 

IX.  25,  54,  254, 2*»2, 340 ;  XI.  391, 

592,  598,   400,    401 ;    XII.    105, 

253,   315;    XIII.   224,  542,  346» 

485;   XIV.   164;  XV.  470,  551, 

591,  655. 
Virgil,  see  Polydore  Virgil. 
Vivaldus  (Mart.),  X.  258. 
Vives  (Liidovicns),  VIII.  165;  X* 

452 ;  XI.  77. 
Vossiiis,  III.  262  ;  IX.  98. 

W. 

Wadding,  II.  20  ;  X..574. 
Waldeiisi?,  IX.  4Jt ;    X.  ;54  ^  XL 
158. 
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Walo  Messalinns,  VI.  ccxcvi. 
WaUiugham  (Tliomas),  X.  250. 
Weicilius,  XIV.  121. 
Wesenbcch,  XII.  217. 
Westminster,  see  Matthew. 
Whitaker    (Dr.),    IX.    85;     XIV. 

158. 
White,  X.  73,  373. 
William  uf  Maim»bary,  X.  12. 
Winterton,  V.  347,  354. 
Withrington,  VIII.  87. 

X. 

Xenocrates,  III.  47  ;  XII.  23d* 
Xenophanes,  V.  580  ;  VI.  352. 
Xenophon,  IV.  497,  560,  567,  571  ; 

V.  4!  ;  VI.  155,  425  ;  VIII.  298; 

XII.  312,  313,  347;  XIII.  465: 

XIV.  419. 


Xiphilin,  IV.  498. 
Xylander,  XV.  548,  556. 
Xystus,  IX.  22. 

Z. 

Zabarel,  X.  488. 

Zanlarius,  XI.  248. 

Zasins,  XIII.  297. 

Zeno,  V.  59,336;  VII.  490;  XIT. 

374. 
^imara,  XIII.  447. 
Zodericus,  X.  259. 
Zonaras,  III.  28;    VII.    191,  201, 

253,  255 ;   VIII.  166 ;   XI.  296 ; 

XII.  291,  417;   XIV.  225;  XV. 

627,  668. 
Zoroaster,  III.  145. 
^osimus,  IX.  207  ;  XIII.  367. 
Zuinglius,  IX.  105. 


INDEX    II. 


OF 


PASSAGES    OF    SCRIPTURE, 


WHICH  ARE  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  SERMONS. 


*^*  The  larger  l^wum  NuwunU  rtfer  to  the  Volumes ;  the  smaller  NumenU 
to  ike  Ckapiert,  and  the  Armbie  FifureSf  to  the  Versee  amd  Pagee. 


EzuDiJi. 
XX.  5,6;  V.  432,  447. 

1  Samuel. 
xf .  «,  tS ;  VI.  343. 

9  Samuel. 
xif.  14;  VI.  453. 

Psalms. 
Izzxfi.  5 ;  VI.  168,  184,  tfOO. 

Jeremiah. 

xiii.  16  ;  V.  46«,  478. 
xvii.  9;  V.  495,  509. 
xlTili.  10;  V.  171,  185,  tOf. 

Matthew. 

▼.  10  ;  VI.  Jf3. 

X.  16;  VI.  95,  108,  Itl,  140,  154. 

xvi.  «6 ;  VI.  6«,  78. 

xxvi.  41  ;  V.  139,  155. 

Luke. 

ix.  54 ;  VI.  577. 
zii.  42,  43;  VI.  307. 

John. 

vii.  17  ;  VI.  373. 

ix.  31  ;  V.  51,  66,  81. 

Romans. 

ii.  4;  V.  581.  587. 

vi.  11;  V.  t79,  f96,  311. 


vii.  19;  VI.  245. 

viii.  9,  10  ;  V.  401,  415. 

1  Corinthians. 

Xf.  19;  VI.  535. 
23;  VI.  411. 

Si;  V.  217,231. 

2  Corinthians. 
▼.  10 ;  V.  1,  16,  34. 

Ephbsians. 

if.  29  ;  V.  326,  340,  355,  370. 
T.  3i,  33  ;  V.  248,  y63. 

Titus. 
ii.  7,  8 ;  VI.  483,  507. 

Hebrews. 

xii.  28,  29;  V.  98,  112,  126. 

James. 
ii.  24 ;  VI.  267. 

1  Peter. 

if.  17,  18;  V.  523,  540,  556. 

2  Peter. 
iii.  18;  VI.  1, 14. 

1  John. 
iii.  2 ;  I.  3. 

JUDB. 
22,  23 ;  VI.  30,  45. 


INDEX  III. 


Of 


PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE, 


WHICH  ARE  INCIDENTALLY  CITED,  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  EXPLAINED. 


OBNBtlS. 

Chap. 

OBNBtn. 

Vent.             Vd. 

Page, 

CMp. 

Vene. 

Vol. 

Pofte. 

zxzTiii.l4. 

iii. 

4S. 

i. 

m 

vii. 

945. 

xl. 

19,18.    - 

ix. 

489. 

1. 

Zf. 

1. 

xii. 

96,97.    - 

ix. 

489. 

ii. 

r. 

zv. 

19. 

xlii. 

6. 

iii. 

17. 

17. 

•  •  • 

Till. 

303. 

xlTiii. 

19. 

iii. 

17. 

94. 

xii. 

909. 

16. 

xiT. 

998. 

iiL 

. 

XT. 

19. 

xlix. 

. 

ix. 

484. 

10. 

•  • 

11. 

59. 

90. 

• 

1. 

169. 

15. 
17—19.  - 

XT. 

ix. 

13. 
399. 

ExODUf. 

▼• 

f. 

V. 

973. 

iT. 

31. 

i. 

159. 

24. 

• 

1. 

114. 

vi. 

90. 

•  • 

XII. 

330. 

▼i. 

5,12.      - 

ix. 

96. 

Tii. 

1. 

xi. 

370. 

S9. 

• 

1. 

96. 

•  •• 

Till. 

19. 

ix. 

466. 

▼Hi. 

91. 

ix. 

97. 

X. 

17. 

ix. 

393. 

iz« 

4,5. 

XII. 

990. 

xii. 

11. 

ix. 

489. 

6. 

•  •  • 

XI 11. 

314. 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

- 

Tiil. 

186. 

IS. 

• 

1. 

149. 

7. 

xi. 

499. 

15. 

XT. 

496. 

xiT. 

91,  &c.  - 

XT. 

359. 

xi. 

V8. 

•  •  • 

111. 

160. 

XT. 

•                              m 

Tii. 

999, 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

8. 

Xii. 

390. 

1— 9a  - 

XT. 

359. 

xvii. 

1,  &c,    - 

ii. 

973. 

90. 

• 

1. 

194. 

10. 

ix. 

489,483. 

96. 

iii. 

150. 

14. 

•  m 

II. 

940. 

XTI. 

4. 

• 

1. 

165. 

18. 

• 

1. 

134. 

XTii. 

14. 

xiii. 

196. 

xtUi. 

17,19.    - 

vi. 

399. 

XTiii. 

16. 

• 

1. 

117. 

•6. 

XT. 

19. 

xix. 

6. 

xiv. 

457. 

XX. 

?. 

■ 

1. 

141; 

XX. 

9,3. 

ZY. 

1. 

T. 

99. 

3. 

iT. 

486. 

xxi. 

17. 

ii. 

i49. 

4. 

iT. 

488. 

*>• 

XXIII. 

19. 

•  •  • 

HI. 

17. 

5,6.       - 

T. 

439. 

xxi?. 

• 

XIT. 

197. 

7. 

IT. 

468. 

xxtI. 

35. 

XIT. 

905. 

8. 

IT. 

489. 

SXYlL 

99. 

iii. 

17. 

11. 

XT. 

1. 

39. 

ii. 

339. 
418. 

19. 

It. 

400. 

49. 

ii. 

13. 

iT. 

491. 

XXXf* 

15. 

XT. 

485. 

14. 

It. 

49U 

VOL.  I. 

P 
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XX. 


XXI. 


INDEX  OF  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE, 


NUMBBBf. 

Chap.  Vine.  Vol. 

iv.  16. 

▼.  6, 

14. 

vl.  83. 

xii.  6,  7,  8.    - 

XV.  5. 


XXII. 

xxiii. 


[V. 
XXX. 

xxxiii. 
xxxif. 


XXXVI. 


Leyiticui. 


iv. 
vi. 
▼ii. 
xii. 

XIII. 

xvi. 

xvii. 

xix. 


35. 


XXII. 

•  •  • 

XXlll. 

zxiv 

XXV. 

xxvi. 


SO. 

4. 

44,  5, 7. 

29,30,31 

11. 

* 

3. 
4. 

6. 

13. 

17, 18. 

18. 

30. 

10. 

17,  tl. 

f3. 

14. 

S7,  &c. 

to. 

SI. 
47. 
1. 

15. 

S344,acr. 

36. 


VI. 
V. 

•  •  • 

XIU. 

xii. 
xi. 

•  ■  « 

III. 
xii. 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

xiv. 
xii. 

V. 

iv. 

•  • 

XII. 

•  • 

XII. 

•  • 

II. 

II. 

xii. 

xii. 

xiii. 

•  •  • 

III. 

•  •  • 

111. 

•  ■ « 

111. 
xiv. 

V. 

xii. 

•  •  • 

xiii. 
viii. 
xi. 


Numbers. 


I. 

•  •  ■ 

ill. 


46. 
.IS. 


VI. 

xii. 
^1. 


497. 

361. 

59S. 

304. 

29. 

101. 

S93. 

S75. 

163. 

368. 

356. 

165. 

358. 

35S. 

354. 

393. 

305. 

S99. 

316. 

99. 

50. 

3S. 

13. 

419; 

368. 

348,  249. 

303. 

401. 


430. 
435. 
430. 


XVI. 

xvii. 
xxi. 


30. 

9. 

9. 


xxili.     10. 

52. 
xxiv.     4, 16. 

17. 


XXXV. 


iv. 


VI. 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

iv. 

■  • 

VII. 

vi. 
vi. 

•  •  • 

VIII. 

ix. 
vi. 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

I. 
iii. 

«  •  • 

111. 

•  • 

II. 

•  • 

11. 

•  •  • 

111. 


VI. 

•  m 

VII. 


VIII. 
X. 


XII. 


•  •  • 

XIII. 


XVII. 


16,17.    - 

Deutbronoxy. 

13. 

15, 16.    - 

16. 

24. 

4. 

3. 

5. 


3. 

12,20.    - 
16. 
17. 
4. 
8, 32.       - 

1,2,3.    - 

9. 

12. 


xviii.    ll»&c.   - 

15. 
xix.       13,19.    • 

21. 
XX.  11. 
xxi.      9f  21. 

18. 


II.       -       .      - 

16,17.    • 
xxiii.     21. 
xxiv.     16. 
xxvii.    8. 

S6. 
xxviii.    - 

65. 
XXX.     S. 

19. 
xxxi.    IS.      •    - 
xxxii.  17. 

34. 

39.       •    • 
xxxiii.   - 
xxxiv.  5. 


I. 

•  m 

XII. 

•  •  • 

111. 

V. 

XV. 

xiv. 

•  ■  • 

III. 

•  •  ■ 

XIII. 

•  •  • 

III. 

V. 

1. 

XV. 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

•  •  • 

VIII. 

•  •  • 

III. 

•  ■  • 

XIII. 

•  •  • 

111. 

•  •  • 

XIII. 
X. 

XV. 

•  •  • 

111. 
iii. 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

•  •  « 

III. 
xiv. 
xiv. 
xiv. 

■  •  • 

111. 
iii. 

VIII. 

viiL 

■  •  • 

VIII. 

xi. 

vui. 

iii. 

iv. 

xi. 

V. 
XV. 

ix. 
iv. 


311. 

316. 

74. 

308. 

356. 

497. 

448; 

204. 

490. 

431. 

150. 

151. 

14. 

119. 

46. 

32. 


116. 

370. 

14. 

100. 

1,19. 

197. 

14  ; 

221. 

133. 

lOS. 

150. 

19. 

221. 

74. 

119,  225. 

112. 

390. 

S34; 

555. 

152. 

13. 

SS4. 

50. 

417. 

S34. 

171. 

S06. 

S07. 

91. 

377. 

303. 

303. 

303. 

401. 

3ia 

S7. 

f04. 

51& 

SI. 

IS. 


419. 


CITED,  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  EXPLAINED. 


1D5 


Joshua. 


CUp. 

Verge. 

Vol. 

Poge 

• 

1. 

5,7. 

« 

X. 

298. 

▼. 

13. 

• 

• 

1. 

161. 

▼i. 

15. 

- 

•  • 

XII. 

281. 
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2,18,20, 

11. 

24. 

tf. 

28. 

29. 

31. 

14. 

18. 

4. 

6. 

14—16. 

J8. 

21. 


4,18. 
21. 

27. 
28. 

29,30. 

to. 

6. 

16. 

21. 

1. 

16. 

10. 

18. 

18,20. 

20. 

23. 


Acts. 

Vol. 

X. 

vii. 

XV. 

■  • 

▼II. 

•  • 

II. 

•  •• 

XIII. 
X. 

xiii. 

X. 

31.    X. 

•  •  • 

VIII. 
XV. 

•  • 

II. 
ii. 

XII. 
XV. 

■  ■  • 

Vlll. 

•  •  • 

111. 

•  • 

II. 
xi. 

•  •  • 

III. 
iv. 

•  • 

VII. 

•  • 

VII. 


XX  VII. 

xxviii. 
I. 


27. 

3. 

3,4. 
5. 
9. 


14. 

16,  17. 
18. 

21,Afe. 
1P3. 


[ 


\ 


▼II. 

•  • 

11. 
▼. 
▼iil. 

X. 

X. 

XV. 

X. 

VII. 

X. 

i. 

•  • 

II. 

•  •  • 

III. 

XV. 

ix. 
xi. 
xi. 

XV. 

•  •  • 

VIII. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

viii. 

XV. 
XV. 


11. 
Romans. 


XV. 

XV. 

ix. 

•  •  • 

III. 

V. 
XV. 

II. 

ix. 

xii. 

xi. 

xii. 
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361. 

209. 

28. 

331. 

396. 

84. 

456; 

158. 

456. 

456. 

95. 

It. 

226. 

224. 

371. 

17. 

220. 

91. 

183. 

253. 

i59,5lO. 
331. 
10,  82, 

207. 
82. 
391; 
479; 
316. 
479. 

178, 349 ; 
18,  28. 
419. 
459. 
41. 
158; 
243,244; 
406. 
17. 
247. 
383. 
383. 
29. 

310,  320. 
313. 
314,320. 

to. 

352. 

429. 

13. 
20. 
387. 

21; 

417. 

28. 

StS. 

151. 

.512. 

169; 

381. 
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INDEX  OF  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE, 


Romans. 

Romans. 

Chap. 

Tfrtf. 

Vol. 

p^^> 

Chap,    Vene. 

VoL 

Pa^e. 

I 

25. 

T. 

128; 

T.           9. 

xiii. 

ft6. 

X. 

230. 

("'■ 

424; 

25,  26. 

•  • 

u. 

xxxiii ; 
401. 

10. 

1  VIII. 

J  ix. 

305  : 

219  ; 

( 

:"• 

xxxiii ; 

Cxv. 

423. 

28.           -     < 

^  Yin. 

95; 
375,  418. 

12. 

ix. 

2,  356, 
375. 

29—32.  - 

viii. 

387. 

13. 

it 

xxxii. 

29-31.  - 

xiv. 

9. 

13,14.    - 

ix. 

5. 

•  •      • 

11.  IV. 

«                            m 

V. 

571,  587. 

17,  11.    - 

■  ii. 

276. 

ii.  V. 

w                           ^ 

V, 

21. 

18. 

viii. 

350. 

•  • 

II. 

4.1. 

X. 

5»0. 

22. 

iii. 

155. 

6,7,8,9. 

ii. 

438; 

37. 

ix. 

146. 

#        #       ^ 

•  •  • 

VIII. 

329. 

vi.         2,  3,  10. 

ix. 

8. 

6,  7,  8. 

vi. 

279. 

2,  3,  4, 6. 

•  • 

11. 

398. 

6,7. 

•  •  • 

VIII. 

474. 

C  iii. 

406  ; 

12. 

ii. 

xxxiv. 

3,4. 

^vi. 

3,4,5,6; 

14. 

ii. 

xxxviii  ; 

C  viii. 

171. 

ix. 

140. 

3,  4,  5, 6,  7 

\    ii. 

255. 

15. 

xi. 

385,  387. 

3,  4, 7. 

iv. 

260. 

17. 

ix. 

140. 

fii. 

168, 192, 

22. 

•  • 

11. 

342. 

4. 

< 

394; 

28,29.    - 

•  •  • 

111. 

5; 

C.XV. 

17. 

w 

X. 

334. 

5. 

XV. 

427. 

29. 

ix. 

426. 

6,  12,  14. 

•  • 

11. 

209. 

38. 

•  • 

11. 

395. 

6,11-13,1 8,l9.viii. 

325. 

iii. 

4. 

V. 

464. 

f  : 

156  ; 

7. 

•  • 

II. 

208. 

7. 

^ii. 

165,417; 

8. 

•  • 

XII. 

158; 

C  viii. 

461. 

xiv. 

403. 

11, 12,  14. 

ix. 

128. 

11. 

•  •  • 

VIII. 

95. 

12. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

6; 

19. 

•  • 

11. 

395. 

XV. 

13. 

21. 

•  •  • 

VIII. 

461. 

13,  20. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

450. 

23. 

X?. 

13. 

14,  15. 

V. 

103. 

24,  25—28. 

•  • 

11. 

395.  396. 

14. 

•  • 

Xll. 

286. 

26. 

ii. 

394. 

17,  18.    - 

xi. 

281. 

27. 

•  •  • 

111. 

3. 

17. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

323. 

28. 

vi. 

267  ; 

18. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

461. 

XV. 

30. 

19. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

458. 

W, 

3^,7,8,11,12 

•  • 

.  11. 

273. 

20. 

ix. 

125; 

5. 

vi. 

267. 

XV. 

13. 

7. 

•  « 

11. 

411. 

379,  296, 

11. 

ix. 

483. 

21. 

311  ; 

11, 13, 17. 

•  ■ 

11. 

274. 

394. 

11,12,13,17. 
12. 

XV. 

•  • 

II. 

310. 
321. 

22,  12,  14. 
23. 

ix. 
iv. 

65. 
54f. 

25. 

vi. 

278; 

vii. 

viii. 

432. 

•  •  • 

XIU. 

26. 

4. 

xii. 

286. 

y. 

«            . 

ix. 

387,  388. 

4—6.      - 

viii. 

325. 

W  9 

1. 

■  • 

11. 

394; 

rii. 

168; 

vi. 

267. 

5. 

i  yiii- 

350; 

3,4. 

•  • 

11. 

166,  447. 

tix. 

126,  133. 

6. 

i. 

100, 122 ; 

7. 

ix. 

122. 

•  • 

11. 

439. 

8. 

▼iii. 

496; 

6. 

•  • 

11. 

210; 

ix. 

390. 

7. 

ix. 

•  ■ 

11. 

120. 
456. 

8,  9,  5,  14, 
.    20,  15. 

t- 

135. 

1 

:'^- 

540; 

8,11,14. 

•  •  • 

▼lU. 

447. 

-   • 

Ivi. 

277; 

8,11.22,23,25.  ii. 

208; 

1  ^* 

8,9; 

9. 

IX. 

154. 

( 

•  •  • 

<  Vlll. 

435. 

CITKD,  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  EXPLAINED. 
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YIJ. 


Roman  I. 

Cktqt.    Vene,  Vol, 

9,11,13,14,  >    . 
16,18,«5.     y^' 
11.  -        i. 

ix. 

ii. 


Till. 


13. 

14. 

14,19.    • 
15, 19.    - 
16, 18,  19. 
15,  «3.   - 
15,  17. 
18. 

19. 

19,13.    - 
20. 
22,  «3.    - 

23. 

24. 


i,  Sec,    - 
1. 

1,  14,  26- 
28,  33,  &c. 
1,  14.      . 
2. 


3. 
5. 

6. 
7. 

9,10. 

10. 

11. 
13. 


■V   IX. 

(.xii. 

•  •  • 

VIII. 

ix. 
ix. 
ix. 

• 

1. 
is. 


Page. 

247. 

162; 

153. 

xxxii. 

209  ; 

128,130; 

350. 

457. 

130. 

123,  132. 

125. 

S7. 

80,  127, 

134. 

245. 

207. 

127. 

143,  144. 

37  ; 

xlfiii ; 

32, 126 ; 

375. 

37,  US ; 

65. 

265. 

95; 

457. 

181. 


viii.    301. 


254. 

209; 

401. 

275; 

305; 

4,  8. 
128; 

5,  7,  9  ; 
344. 
210; 
7,8,9; 
128. 
253; 
142. 

401,415; 
9,15. 
126. 

332, 402 ; 
183,260; 
278. 

78,  163 ; 

i«; 

127; 
254. 
163; 
495; 
247  ; 
399, 461 ; 


ROMAIfS. 

Clap.    Vene.  Vol 

Tiii.      IS. 


IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


Page 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

23. 
24. 

26. 

28. 
29. 


29,32.    - 

30. 

31—34.  - 

32,  38,  59 

33,34. 

34. 

38. 

38.39. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

30,31. 

1. 

2. 

5,  6,  8, 9 

8. 

8,9. 

10. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

8. 

20. 

20,  21.- 

22,  27. 

22,  29. 
28. 
32. 
34. 


1. 


{ 


IX. 
XV. 

•  •  • 

III. 

V. 
XV. 

ix. 

XV. 

•  • 

II. 

• 

1. 
viii. 

• 

1. 
I. 
iv. 


Y\'.' 

i  Vll. 

m  *  *  ■ 


s 


ix.       127,  146, 
158. 

129, 158  ; 
28. 
182  ; 
104; 
28. 
158  ; 
28. 
461. 
101  ; 
301,  302. 
102. 
100; 
494. 
132; 
28; 
331  ; 
337; 
467. 
143; 
278; 
14. 

W; 

279. 

19. 

268. 

464. 

281. 

15. 

25. 

184. 

24. 

214. 

13. 

SSS, 

461. 

445. 

202. 

305. 

455. 

156. 

267. 

304. 

232. 

17. 

429. 

180. 

378. 

418; 

260. 

181. 

456. 

510. 

151. 

249; 

19. 

203; 

436; 

496. 


jvi. 
Cxv. 

II. 
vi. 

XV. 

•  • 

II. 
iv. 
iv. 

XV. 
XV. 

iii. 

XV, 

•ii. 

XV. 

X. 
VIII. 

vii. 
iv. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 
X. 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

vi. 
viii. 

X. 

XV. 

«  • 

II. 

•  •  • 

111. 

X. 

•  • 

II. 
iv. 

•  •  • 

111. 

V. 

iv. 
1. 

•  • 

VII. 
XV. 

iv. 

V. 

•  • 

XII. 
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INDEX  OF  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIPTURE, 


ROMAHt. 

Ckm. 

FfTM 

• 

Voi. 

Ptige. 

•  • 

Xil. 

1,2. 

1 

viii. 

328. 
113; 

2. 

1 

lii. 

422; 

" 

•  •  • 

1  Vlll. 

322; 

( 

• 

375. 

3,6. 

- 

X. 

456. 

6. 

- 

vi. 

304. 

7. 

- 

vi. 

.519. 

8. 

• 

• 

1. 

123; 

11,12.    - 

• 

1. 

138. 

1 

r'- 

100; 

y  111.  ^ 

87; 

12. 

1 

tt:- 

0 

221; 
414. 

14. 

- 

iv. 

496. 

17. 

• 

•  •  • 

111. 

51. 

19. 

• 

•  •  • 

111. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

50; 
394. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

t  •  • 

Xlll. 

rii. 

236,  306, 

457. 

87; 

1. 

• 

b 

145  ; 
254. 

1.2. 

m 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

235. 

4. 

m 

iv. 

150. 

5. 

- 

■  •  • 

Xlll. 

236. 

7. 

• 

iv. 

xiii. 

144  ; 

416. 

9. 10.       - 

•  •  • 

111. 

6. 

11, 

13.    • 

ii. 

«  •  • 

Vlll. 

42!!  ; 
326. 

12, 

13,  14. 

•  • 

11. 

412. 

12, 

13.    - 

■  •  • 

Vlll. 

320. 

13, 

14.    - 

iv. 

260. 

14. 

• 

•  • 

11. 
xii. 
Tin. 

Ixi ; 
486. 
206; 

xiv. 

- 

" 

<  vii. 

cccxcviii, 
cccxcix . 

1. 

- 

•  •  • 

111. 

216. 

1,  10.       - 

ix. 

170. 

5. 

* 

xi. 

375. 

9. 

m 

XV. 

17,24. 

13, 

32.    - 

iv. 

495. 

14, 

7,8. 

iv. 

464. 

14. 

- 

xi. 

429,  518. 
175; 

17. 

• 

)  xii. 
f  xiv. 

(.XV. 

294; 

81; 

28. 

21. 

• 

•  •  • 

111. 

213. 

23. 

- 

xii. 

1^0. 

XV. 

4. 

■ 

• 

1. 
iv. 

94; 
453. 

- 

iv. 

4.^3. 

13. 

- 

V. 

413. 

13. 

19.    - 

XV. 

28. 

30. 

- 

iv. 

:^21. 

xvi. 

- 

. 

•  • 

VII. 

274. 

16, 

17.    - 

XV. 

29. 

Ch^, 


XVI. 


I. 


II. 


111. 


IV. 


V. 


1  Corinthians. 


2. 

10. 
20. 

23,24.    - 

1. 

2. 

3. 

7. 

10,  11,  12. 

11. 

13. 

14. 


5. 

8. 
9. 
11. 
11,15. 

16. 

17. 


1,2,  a  - 
1. 

4. 
6. 

7. 

2. 

3»4. 

5. 

5,  12,  13. 

7. 

7,8. 

9. 
11. 


{ 


{ 


XV. 

▼ii. 

X. 

xi. 

XV. 

•  •  • 

III. 

■  •  • 

Vlll. 

iv. 

X. 

xiii. 

iv. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 
XV. 

■ 

I. 
xi. 

•  ■ 

VII. 
V. 

vi. 
ix. 
xi. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

•  • 

VII. 

•  ■  • 

viiu 

•  •  • 

111. 

X. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

iv. 

ix. 

XT. 

II. 

iv. 

•  • 

VII. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

vi. 

•  • 

Vll. 

xiv. 

•  •  • 

111. 

iv. 

ix. 

X. 

V. 

Vll. 

Vll. 

iv. 

iv. 

•  • 

11. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 
XV. 

•  »  • 

Vlll. 
XV. 


t9. 

ccczcviii. 

cxv; 

435. 

680. 

495. 

323. 

464; 

455; 

156. 

531. 

265. 

SB. 

130  ; 

375. 

33f. 

403; 

391  ; 

31,  1.50. 

72  : 

552. 

100. 

302. 

69. 

230,  456. 

157. 

119; 

33; 

127; 

28. 

360; 

73. 

243; 

26. 

318. 

352; 

452. 

179; 

515. 

134; 

456. 

427. 

87. 

86. 

417.1 

523. 

422. 

469; 

540. 

4. 

646. 


CITED,  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  EXPLAINED. 

1   CORINTBIAMt. 
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Chap. 

Vene. 

Vol. 

▼. 

18. 

• 

XT. 

Tl. 

• 

- 

Til. 

xiii. 

1,&C. 

m 

iii. 
iT. 

«»3,4. 

m 

X. 

3. 

• 

Ti. 

7. 

• 

iii. 

8. 

• 

iT. 

SI. 

• 

viii. 

10. 

• 

iT. 

Till. 

11. 

• 

ii. 

txT. 

fll. 

It. 

-     ' 

y  ... 
{  111. 

tix. 

14. 

• 

XT. 

17. 

. 

XIT. 

18, 19. 

. 

iv. 

19. 

- 

• 

1. 

XT. 

SO. 

• 

•  •  • 

XIII. 

Cix. 

Tii. 

• 

C  XIII. 

(.xiT. 

t. 

XIT. 

riT. 

5. 

{  xii. 

M       ... 
C  XIII. 

CTii. 

6. 

• 

I  xiii. 

txT. 

9. 

. 

IT. 

12. 

m 

•  •• 

XIU. 

13. 

- 

xiii. 

rii. 

19. 

- 

h 

K  viii. 

«0,J1, 

24. 

xiii. 

«3. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

f3,  24. 

xiii. 

34. 

XIT. 

rill. 

37. 

t  xiii. 

40. 

XIT. 

▼iii. 

- 

iii. 

1,7. 

Tii. 

1,4. 

xi. 

4. 

XT. 

6. 

XV. 

9. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

10. 

xi. 

10,  It. 

•  •  • 

111. 

13. 

xi. 

tl. 

xiii. 

23. 

TI. 

Pag€. 

18. 

253; 

475. 

60,297; 

495. 

350. 

176. 

61. 

165. 

387. 

495; 

396,  398. 

157, 159  ; 

395: 

29. 

208; 

61; 

134. 

14. 

285. 

73. 

118; 

12. 

405. 

422; 

65; 

122,  198. 

137. 

21,81; 

306; 

13. 

334; 

72; 

12. 

260. 

237. 

86. 

321,426; 

474; 

273; 

329. 

253. 

9$3, 

256. 

132. 

9; 

327  ; 

86. 

27. 

206. 

cccxcix. 

432. 

19. 

19,  21. 

254. 

383. 

206,  216. 

165. 

255. 

307. 


1  ComiNTHIAHt. 


Cktp, 
iz. 


z. 


XI. 


XII. 


Vene. 

VoL 

P^e. 

12. 

T. 

109. 

16,17.    - 

Xiii. 

553. 

25. 

IT. 

57,495. 

26. 

• 

1. 

103. 

C^- 

114; 

27. 

^ii. 

168; 

(.iii. 

184. 

•             • 

ix. 

460. 

1.2,3.    - 

ii. 

190,  236. 

3. 

i. 

150. 

12. 

iii. 

180. 

13. 

IT. 

405,  453. 

/ ... 
1  111. 

290, 293  ; 

16. 

)iT. 

311  ; 

)ix. 

473; 

CxT. 

18,408. 

16,  17.    - 

ix. 

509. 

17. 

i. 

166. 

22. 

v. 

107. 

23,  29,  30. 

ii. 

208. 

25. 

xiL 

292,294. 

28. 

v. 

127. 

29,30.    - 

IX. 

134. 

29,33.    - 

•  • 

Til. 

cccxcix. 

31. 

IT. 

28,495; 

xlT. 

399. 

32. 

iT. 

494. 

1,2. 

13. 

16. 

17. 

22. 

28,24,34 

23. 

25. 

26. 

26,  28. 
27. 

27,  29. 

28,  29. 
29. 


30. 


31. 


3. 


4—28. 
7. 

7—13. 
8. 


I 


xiu. 

•  •  • 

XIU. 

•  • 

TII, 

Jt. 
xiU. 

•  • 

II. 

xiU. 

ix. 

s*  * 

XUl. 

iT. 
Ix. 
ix. 
ix. 

xiii. 
ix. 

«  •  • 

HI. 
ix. 

XT. 

iii. 
iv. 

•  •  • 

Till. 

ix. 
iT. 

T. 

•  • 

Til. 
I. 

viii. 

XT. 

xiT. 

T. 

xi. 

•  • 

11. 

•  « 

TU. 


22. 

15. 

495. 

17. 

350. 

18. 

458. 

19. 

495; 

493. 

473. 

211; 

13. 

501. 

302. 

371  ; 

516. 

161  ; 

418; 

374; 

491. 

258,511; 

480. 

29,49. 

122. 

198; 

12. 

438. 

403; 

255,  286. 

190. 

331. 
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INpCX   OF  PASSAGES  OF  SCRIFTURC, 


1  Corinthians. 


xu. 


Xlll. 


XIV. 


XT. 


XVI. 


Vene. 

Vol, 

P^e. 

9. 

• 

m 

1. 

117  ; 

•  • 

VII. 

326. 

9— 

10.     - 

•  •  • 

VIU. 

199. 

C^' 

150; 

111. 

242.  250 ; 

13. 

• 

W  •  •  • 

<  III. 

406  ; 

J  viii. 

200,  201  ; 

f  XV. 

17,  428. 

21. 
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11, 1«.     - 

Tiii. 

333. 

iT. 

237. 

IT. 

• 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

275. 

14. 

- 

•  • 

▼11. 

80. 

1—3.       - 

•  •  • 

Till. 

329. 

16. 

- 

ii. 

460. 

t,  3,  6.    - 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

581. 

^W     ^^J     ^^* 

3—5.       - 

IT. 

71. 

i  Timothy. 

5. 

ix. 

390. 

• 

1. 

. 

•> 

▼ii. 

459,461; 

6. 

IT. 

165. 

xiT. 

380. 

14. 

c'y'u 

101. 
4t0,  422, 

3. 

- 

•  • 

▼11. 
xiT. 

56; 
459. 

16. 

\ 

465. 

( 

r"- 

458; 

C.XT. 

25. 

5. 

-    1 

*T- 

494; 

16,17.    • 

XT. 

26. 

( 

Lxi. 

409. 

17. 

XT. 

31. 

5,19. 

- 

xi. 

376,383. 

T. 

- 

XT. 

19. 

8. 

• 

ii. 

325. 

f. 

XT. 

278. 

11. 

• 

XT. 

19. 

«,3. 

ii. 

460. 

15. 

• 

iT. 

281,465^ 

8. 

IT. 

494. 

535. 

9. 

• 

1. 

93. 

17. 

m 

XT. 

1,  19. 

8, 10—12. 

IT. 

465. 

18. 

m 

• 

1. 

107. 

10. 

Ti. 

467. 

19. 

m 

▼i. 

315. 

1«. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

554; 

90. 

m 

iT. 

417. 

xiT. 

460. 

ii. 

• 

* 

▼ti. 

298. 

13. 

•  • 

Til. 

251. 

1. 

. 

i. 

141; 

14. 

IT. 

234  ; 

iT. 

496. 

■  •  • 

Xlll. 

554. 

2. 

• 

•  •  • 

XUl. 

464. 

16. 

IT. 
▼. 

494; 
414. 

5. 

• 

X. 
XT. 

232; 
14. 

17. 

i. 

137, 145. 

i 

r'-. 

144; 

IT. 

222,493. 

8. 

-  : 

HI. 

81; 

19. 

IT. 

494; 

( 

LTii. 

372. 

XT. 

28. 

9. 

• 

ir. 

105,496. 

«0. 

IT. 

494. 

12. 

• 

xi^. 

436. 

«1. 

IT. 

495. 

13. 

m 

ix. 

3. 

«. 

IT. 

495; 

•  •• 

• 

m 

•  • 

Til. 

£6,68. 

xii. 

84. 

4,5. 
9. 

m 

xii. 
Ti, 

150. 
315. 
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1  Timothy. 

2  Timothy. 

CAm.    Verte, 

•  •  • 

FoL 

P0ge. 

CAflp. 

Vene. 

F»<. 

Pagt. 

iii.        15. 

XV. 

«9. 

ii. 

4. 

•  • 

Til. 

264. 

i5,i<;.   - 

z. 

341. 

8. 

iT. 

220. 

16. 

XT, 

13,  17. 

11. 

XT. 

23. 

19. 

zi. 

383. 

12. 

z. 

455. 

i¥. 

ZIT. 

36S. 

16. 

Ti. 

284. 

1,&C.      - 

Z. 

419. 

19. 

iii. 

176; 

5. 

Yii. 

59. 

Till. 

309. 

8. 

•  • 

11. 

176,439; 

21. 

•  •  ■ 

Till. 

469. 

iii. 

153. 

22. 

iT. 

494; 

IS. 

IT. 

494. 

zi. 

409. 

14. 

vii. 

329. 

24. 

zi. 

494; 

15. 

• 

1. 

157. 

Tiii. 

129. 

16. 

zi. 

29. 

iii. 

•             • 

Til. 

316; 

T.              -               - 

ziv. 

442. 

Tiii. 

112. 

f'^: 

158; 

1,  &C.     - 

y. 

559; 

1. 

i^  • 

56; 

Ti. 

132. 

(  Zlll. 

595. 

2. 

IT. 

494; 

4. 

IT. 

157. 

Tiii. 

394. 

7.  to.      - 

•  • 

Til. 

57. 

2-5.      - 

Tin. 

387. 

8. 

iv. 

494; 

9. 

T. 

560; 

vi. 

282. 

Z. 

419. 

rTii. 

«72; 

12. 

Tiii. 

323. 

17. 

J  ZIV. 
)ziT. 

175; 
460; 

13. 
16. 

Tii. 

IT. 

465. 
204; 

Vzv. 

18. 

z. 

270. 

18. 

iii. 

32. 

It. 

1. 

ZT. 

14,25. 

19. 

vi. 

304. 

S. 

iT. 

495; 

fO. 

xi. 

31. 

Tii. 

57. 

riT. 

495; 

3. 

z. 

419. 

1«. 

iy»- 

58; 

5. 

Tii. 

59. 

C.IX. 

195. 

6,7,8.   - 

iii. 

184. 

Ti.         3. 

vii. 

461. 

7,8.       - 

iT. 

281. 

4. 

•  •  • 

Till. 

113. 

8. 

iii. 

390; 

6. 

iv. 

109. 

Tt 

555. 

8. 

■  • 

IL 

162; 

9,  12.      • 

Yil. 

267. 

iii. 

6K 

10. 

zi. 

473. 

10. 

iii. 

146. 

T. 

5. 

i. 

146. 

14. 

Ti. 

303: 

vii. 

62. 

Titdb. 

15. 

•  •  • 

Zlll. 

306.487. 

• 

1. 

1. 

Tii. 

63. 

riv. 

557; 

1,2. 

i. 

99. 

15,16.    - 

<  zii. 

372; 

7. 

Ti. 

529. 

Izv. 

12. 

8. 

ziii. 

579. 

17. 

iv. 

130. 

8,9. 

ziii. 

582. 

fO. 

z. 

459. 

9. 

zii. 

100. 

f  Timothy. 

11. 
15. 

Ti. 
zi. 

304. 
375,383. 

i.          3. 

zi. 

383,  409. 

16. 

zi. 

518. 

6. 

•  • 

Til. 

56, 329  ; 

ii. 

2. 

iT. 

495. 

XT. 

429. 

7,8. 

Ti. 

483,  507. 

7. 

T. 

104. 

11. 

•  • 

11. 

56; 

13. 

Z. 

459. 

Ti. 

276. 

14. 

ix. 

127. 

11—14.  - 

•  •  • 

▼III. 

327. 

16. 

Ti. 

286. 

fii. 

397; 

riii. 

393; 

11,12.    . 

]*• 

487; 

18. 

]vi. 

462; 

(.«». 

17. 

(.  Tin. 

222. 

12. 

iv. 

179; 

fTl. 

326; 

XV. 

423. 

il. 

<  vu. 

ccczxziv.} 

12—14.  • 

•  •  • 

Till. 

461. 

Cx. 

442. 

13,  14.    - 

•  • 

II. 

398; 

1. 

vi. 

354. 

ZT. 

14. 
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INDEX  OP  PASSAGES  OF  SCUFTURE^ 


11. 


111. 


1. 


II. 


111. 


IV, 


TiTDS. 

Hbbkxw*. 

Vcne. 

VoL 

p<v<. 

CA4ip. 

Vtm. 

VuL 

P«V«. 

(ir. 

202; 

ru. 

524; 

)v. 

493  ; 

iv. 

13. 

?iv. 

31; 

14. 

a              4 

\  Tiii. 

320. 

iv. 

S6. 

Lxv. 

23. 

14,15,16. 

XV. 

15. 

15. 

• 

vi. 

304; 

16. 

X. 

223. 

•  • 

Vll. 

67. 

V. 

••              • 

XV.. 

14. 

1. 

. 

iv. 

145. 

1. 

X. 

re  I 

4. 

. 

•  • 

11. 

245. 

xiv. 

462. 

A 

•  • 

242,  244, 

1,4.         . 

•  • 

11. 

324. 

^ 

245,  254, 

2,3. 

ix. 

80. 

' 

\ 

275,  394, 

5. 

xiv. 

462. 

5. 

.           < 

V 

422; 

5,  7,  8,&c. 

XV. 

15. 

, 

1*111. 

322. 

7. 

• 

I. 

133; 

^V. 

17,  427, 

•  • 

▼11. 

337. 

y 

k. 

428. 

9. 

XV. 

14. 

5. 

. 

•    • 

11. 

394. 

vi. 

m                                    m 

VI. 

289. 

6. 

m 

■ 

1. 

155. 

rii. 

241,421; 

7. 

- 

•    • 

11. 

394. 

1  V. 

479; 

8. 

. 

ii. 

332; 

1. 

\  ▼'• 

t76; 

vi. 

275. 

i  Vlll. 

282,309; 

9. 

• 

iv. 

496. 

Cxi. 

248. 

( 

rii. 

374; 

C'- 

156; 

10. 

•       ^ 

iv. 

494; 

2. 

I  vii. 

25; 

( 

L.  vii. 

67. 

txi. 

248. 

14. 

m 

iv. 

495. 

4. 

•  ■ 

11. 

•  •  • 

111. 

252,405; 
183. 

Hebrews. 

4—6.'     - 

ix. 

189,  199. 

• 

- 

vi. 

513; 

rii. 

405; 

X. 

76. 

6. 

1  111. 

183; 

1. 

XV. 

13. 

)^- 

111; 

s. 

•  ■  • 

Xlll. 

487. 

Cxi. 

295. 

3,8. 

XV. 

15. 

7. 21.      - 

XV. 

SO. 

3,5. 

XV. 

20. 

10. 

• 

1. 

101. 

6. 

XV. 

25. 

16. 

•  •  • 

111. 

92. 

6,14, 

15. 

XV. 

21. 

■ 

18. 

• 

1. 

151. 

8. 

XV. 

13,14,20. 

19. 

• 

1. 

103; 

14. 

•  • 

11. 

255; 

XV. 

24. 

V. 

324. 

•  • 

Vll. 

{j^  iQitum) 

XV. 

15. 

6. 

▼. 

99. 

2,  3,  &c. 

xiv. 

453. 

9. 

•  •  ■ 

111. 

375  ; 

7. 

V. 

9«; 

.  XV. 

13,  14. 

xi. 

«75. 

10. 

V. 

531  ; 

10. 

•  «  • 

vm. 

t80. 

XV. 

13,23. 

12. 

•  • 

Xll. 

286. 

11. 

XV. 

13,  19. 

15. 

iv. 

264. 

ll,l5Ac- 

XV. 

13. 

19. 

vi. 

«23. 

12. 

XV. 

29. 

23,  &C.  - 

xiv. 

453. 

14. 

XV. 

423. 

24. 

XV. 

437. 

15. 

X. 

507. 

24,25.    - 

XV. 

15. 

16. 

•  • 

11. 

393. 

25. 

• 

1. 

141; 

16,17 

,18. 

XV. 

13. 

XV. 

23. 

17,  18. 

XV. 

23. 

26. 

• 

1. 

37. 

18. 

iv. 

190; 

27. 

ix. 

8,80. 

ix. 

4. 

XV. 

25. 

m 

XV. 

14. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

2. 

..  ix. 

425. 

4. 

XV. 

1. 

3. 

XV. 

437. 

6. 

- 

• 

1. 

101. 

4. 

•  •  • 

.XUl. 

». 

- 

XV. 

14. 

6. 

XV. 

14,16. 

5. 

XV. 

*3. 

10—12.  - 

■  •  • 

Vlll. 

304. 

12. 

V. 

422; 

ix. 

- 

.  XV. 

423,      . 

xi« 

374. 

8. 
12. 

ix. 

XV. 

80. 
23. 
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CJ^p•  .r<r«. 


is. 


z. 


xL 


Zll. 


Hebrews. 

Vol. 
1. 

•  • 

II. 


14. 


15. 
t2. 
24. 

S8. 

« 

S. 

4. 

16. 

16,19,39 

16, 17, 22 

23,  26. 

16,22. 

tl— 29. 

22. 

S2.  «3. 

22,  24« 

24. 


Page. 

155; 

244; 
viii.  529  ; 
xi.       409; 

XV. 
XV* 

1. 

ix. 

ix. 

•  •  • 

VIU. 
VII. 
XV. 

•  • 

lU 

xi. 

•  • 

II. 
5". 


J 


IV. 

■  •  • 

VII  u 

xi. 

•  •  ■ 

VUl. 
VUl. 

iv. 

XV. 


25. 


26. 

26,  S9.    - 


vIV. 


29. 

32. 
99. 
ST. 


6. 


■{ 


V. 

ix. 

•  • 

II. 
ix. 

•  •  • 

▼ui. 
xiv. 

XV. 

■  • 

II. 

•  •  • 

VIU. 

1. 

•  • 

II. 

vi. 

xiij. 

1. 

vi. 


19,14,15,16.   ii. 

16. 

25. 

93. 

36. 

40. 
1,2. 


1. 


• 


VI. 

v. 

•  • 

II. 
iv. 
vi. 

•  ■  • 

III. 

XV. 

•  • 

11. 

V. 

vL 
iv. 


1, 14, 16. 

1, 2, 14, 15,    yiu.     327. 

2. 


415. 

14, 16. 

155. 

512. 

7,  948. 

447. 

39; 

405. 

252. 

979. 

248. 

402. 

260. 

990. 

409. 

922. 

461. 

294; 

29. 

91,145; 

92,494; 

29. 

111. 

199. 

406; 

201. 

275,  291, 

303. 

456; 

415. 

192,  252. 

510. 

197. 

525; 

283; 

95. 

99. 

543; 

455. 

273. 

5i3. 

290. 

3«6. 

436. 

426. 

592. 

17. 

168,  413 : 

476,490; 

254. 

260. 


C  ii.  324 ; 
<  xii.  241  ; 
I  XV.      25. 


Chop. 
xil. 


XIU. 


Hbbrsws. 

fer$e.  VoL 

9. 

4. 
9. 


14. 


14,15.    - 
14, 15,16. 

15,  &c.  - 
17. 

22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 

28,  29.  - 


5. 


6y6. 


7. 


8. 
9. 
19. 
14. 


16. 


17. 


VII. 

xii. 
iv. 


VXIV. 

18. 

• 

• 

1. 

xi. 

20. 

. 

ii. 

. 

XT. 

to,  21. 

- 

Iv. 
viU. 

Jambs. 

I. 


Page. 

494; 

490; 

241. 

495. 

157; 

172. 

929; 

494; 

487  * 

275,^486; 

516. 

401. 

417; 

90. 

491. 

907. 

404. 

101 ; 

404. 

14,16,20. 

99. 

98,  112* 

126. 

249; 

481. 

109,  280, 

542. 

192; 

190. 

87; 

919; 

956; 

207; 

49; 

948. 

19. 

175. 

973. 

162; 

456. 

241  ; 

504; 

297. 

145, 494  ; 

912  ; 

113, 207 ; 

^lii.  ; 

210,  554, 

579,  581  ; 

460. 

126, 142 ; 

383,  409. 

460; 

415. 

657; 

333. 

• 

194; 
495; 
591. 
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jAMn. 


I. 


ii. 


iii. 


It. 


T. 


rpTM. 

FeL 

Ptige. 

S,  3.       - 

ii. 

448. 

4. 

iF. 

484-, 

Tiii. 

881. 

5. 

xii. 

185. 

$96.       - 

iii. 

83. 

6. 

i. 

133. 

6,7. 

IT. 

881. 

13. 

is. 

60. 

14. 

is. 

374. 

15. 

xi. 

133. 

15.l6,19,tO. 

ix. 

188. 

17. 

XiT. 

463; 

Xf. 

18. 

18. 

•  ■ 

11. 

403; 

viii. 

388. 

18,  «l,ft. 

viii. 

387. 

19. 

iv. 

496. 

tl,S3.i4. 

xi. 

389. 

M,  t3.    - 

Tiii. 

383. 

15. 

xiii. 

S53. 

tr. 

iT. 

179. 

1. 

iT 

495. 

5  "7.      - 

iT. 

189. 

6. 

ii. 

443; 

T. 

834. 

7. 

XiT. 

899. 

9. 

TI. 

867. 

to. 

Ti. 

48; 

TiiL 

415. 

13. 

T. 

63. 

14. 

Vi. 

873. 

15. 

xii. 

499. 

17,  80,  dec 

XT. 

30. 

tC»,  91,  f  f , 
13,  S6. 

j„ 

384. 

f4. 

Ti. 

867. 

«. 

ii. 

155; 

iT. 

540. 

8. 

T. 

359. 

P. 

T. 

363. 

14. 

T. 

810. 

17. 

ii. 

459. 

SO. 

Tiii. 

380. 

•             • 

Tiii. 

314. 

hS.        - 

Ti. 

59. 

3. 

• 

1. 

140. 

«. 

iT. 

96. 

7. 

ix. 

146. 

8. 

•  • 

II. 

488; 

Tiii. 

469. 

9. 

iT. 

857,  378  i 

V. 

530. 

9, 10.      . 

ii. 

4^8. 

14. 

It. 

336. 

17. 

ix. 

171. 

xii. 

8. 

1. 

ii. 

443. 

3. 

iii. 

64. 

11. 

T. 

531. 

13. 

iT. 

405. 

Ck^p. 


T. 


i. 


II. 


jAvn* 

Virm. 

V9L 

p^g^ 

rii. 

414; 

14. 

*    * 

JiT. 

506,508; 

1 

t^. 

98. 

14,15. 

• 

iii. 

154,367; 

w 

iT. 

5S3. 

14,  &C. 

• 

iii. 

344. 

15. 

- 

iT. 

too; 

ix. 

185. 

f^ 

141; 

1  iii. 

81; 

16. 

•    4 

liT. 

881,509; 

1 

u. 

894. 

19,  80. 

• 

iT. 

495. 

# 

( 

fit. 

439; 

SO. 

Ti. 

»; 

i 

L«. 

89. 

1 

Prm. 

8. 

. 

ii. 

8d8,  89*  ; 

XT. 

89. 

3. 

XT. 

84. 

9. 

ii. 

849. 

18. 

L 

105. 

13. 

XT. 

483. 

13—16. 

•  ■  • 

Till. 

388. 

14,15. 

•  • 

II. 

413. 

14,  15, 16. 

XT. 

S9. 

15. 

- 

iT. 

S60. 

17. 

• 

▼. 

108. 

18. 

- 

•  • 

Ik 

395; 

T. 

119. 

15,16,17,18 

•  XT. 

ao. 

19. 

L 

37. 

80. 

XT. 

13. 

88. 

It. 

78,841. 

83. 

i. 

157; 

XT. 

19. 

1. 

iL 

168,413; 

ix. 

357. 

1,8. 

Tiii. 

461. 

1,8,3. 

XT. 

17. 

8. 

xL 

459. 

9. 

ii. 

Uii; 

XiT. 

457. 

18. 

iL 

374. 

rii. 

36; 

13. 

• 

^^- 

145; 

S36,  858. 

13—17. 

Xlll. 

457. 

14. 

iT. 

150. 

19. 


81. 


84. 


436; 
466; 
383; 
S57. 

i»; 

373; 
457. 
397  ; 
483; 
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1  Pbter. 

2  Pbtkr. 

Cktp.    Vem, 

Vol. 

P^e. 

Cktip.   Vene. 

VoU 

ii.          S4. 

- 

ix. 

136; 

i.           4.  &c. 

. 

XV. 

XT. 

33,  4t3. 

5. 

. 

vi. 

iii.         4. 

» 

•  • 

11. 

449; 

▼. 

t76. 

5,  &c. 

XV. 

.  7. 

- 

V. 

966; 

6j7. 

iv. 

XV. 

548,  658. 

8. 

vi. 

8. 

• 

iv. 

496. 

8,9. 

U. 

11. 

m 

•  «  • 

Vlll. 

461. 

9. 

U. 

H. 

- 

T. 

53. 

xi. 

13. 

- 

IT. 

119. 

13. 

viU. 

15. 

- 

•  • 

XII. 

100. 

17. 

•  • 

Zll. 

16. 

• 

xi. 

383  ; 

20,21. 

XV. 

XV. 

4t7. 

ii.          1. 

viL 

18. 

m 

XV. 

t4. 

1,  dec. 

z. 

i^i- 

159; 

4. 

Ui. 

iii. 

190,  19«, 

5. 

IX. 

1 

235,  256, 

9. 

iii. 

«1. 

^ 

\ 

394; 

9,10. 

vi. 

iiil 

406; 

13. 

zv. 

f  VUl. 

171  ; 

14. 

ii. 

V.XV. 

17. 

viU. 

i3. 

- 

XV. 

15. 

20. 

V. 

if.         1. 

• 

ii. 

168. 

20,21. 

Ii. 

3. 

- 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

323. 

21. 

iz. 

3,15. 

- 

viii. 

387. 

22. 

V. 

5. 

- 

XV. 

14. 

iii.         9,  15. 

viii. 

7. 

- 

iv. 

221. 

10. 

iu. 

8. 

•• 

iv. 
ix. 

382; 
280. 

iv. 

CVL 

10. 

- 

iv. 

144. 

11. 

. 

hv. 

11. 

- 

X. 

417. 

Ixv. 

12. 

- 

V. 

531. 

11,14,19. 

▼iii. 

13. 

• 

T. 

531  ; 

16. 

. 

X. 

XV. 

23. 

18. 

. 

▼i. 

15.16 

• 

iv. 

119. 

16. 

• 

XV. 

20. 

1 

John. 

17. 

- 

viU. 

330. 

i.           1. 

• 

zv. 

17,  18 

•           • 

V. 

523,  540, 

1,  2,  3. 

. 

zv. 

• 

556. 

5,7. 

. 

ii. 

19. 

• 

v. 

107. 

w 

ru. 

V.           1. 

w 

•  • 

VII. 

94. 

6. 

• 

^iv. 

1,«. 

- 

xiv. 

442. 

(.viii. 

1.5. 

m 

vi. 

313 

6,7. 

- 

U. 

(  VII. 

10,207; 

7. 

• 

i. 

t^ 

» 

jxi. 

471; 

• 

U. 

Cxv. 

18. 

B. 

. 

•  • 

11. 

3. 

iv. 

495; 

If. 

xiii. 

552. 

3»9. 

. 

zv. 

14. 

- 

• 

1. 

123. 

c?- 

%  Pbtbr. 

9. 

• 

liv. 
)viU. 

i.           3,4. 

m 

V. 

422; 

Ciz. 

XV. 

14. 

9,11. 

- 

ix. 

3. 

m 

V. 

119. 

(•iv. 
Jix. 
(.zv. 

4. 

- 

vUi. 

463; 

ii.          1. 

. 

XV. 

25. 

4,5, 

&C. 

ii. 

413,  422. 

1,2. 

. 

ii. 

4—8. 

• 

•  •• 

VUl. 

461. 

iv. 

4,10. 

• 

ii. 

400. 

1,  2,  12. 

XV. 

4-9. 

- 

•  •• 

VIU. 

328. 

2,3. 

• 

iz. 

4,9,- 

10.- 

iv. 

260. 

6. 

. 

ii. 

VOL.  1. 

T 

17. 

282,  387, 

485. 

30. 

496. 

485. 

414. 

400; 

249. 

20. 

376. 

25. 

492. 

419. 

391. 

42. 

391. 

132. 

406. 

410, 431 ; 

448. 

124. 

409. 

151. 

111. 

316. 

350. 

54. 

413; 

260; 

29. 

287. 

415. 

1,14. 


447. 
521. 
413. 

260; 

323. 

412. 

155; 

244,  412. 

283; 

540. 

243. 

17.404; 

258, 281 ; 

474; 

242. 

182. 

535; 

182; 

15. 

408; 

281,  464. 

30. 

18f. 

ha. 
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1  John. 


Chmp,    Vfru, 

Vol. 

P^t. 

ii.          7, 8.       - 

ii. 

1.; 

•  • 

Xil. 

351. 

8. 

ix. 

4*5; 

zi. 

235. 

12. 

XT. 

17. 

15. 

xi. 

473. 

17. 

viU. 

474. 

18,  19.    - 

X. 

419. 

«0,t7,    . 

• 

1. 

123; 

■  • 

II. 

252. 

SS. 

Xf. 

1. 

tr. 

vl. 

388; 

X. 

337. 

28. 

vi. 

554. 

•  •  •                          ^ 

111.         2. 

^iii. 

CXT. 

3; 
403; 

24. 

S.  3. 

•  •  ■ 

Xill. 

229. 

3. 

u. 

422,  439 ; 

viii. 

322. 

5. 

W. 

281. 

8,9. 

iy. 

260. 

8. 

TI. 

259,  276 ; 

Tiii. 

399. 

rii. 

252,  403 ; 

9. 

)^- 

411; 

)Ti. 

253; 

Cix. 

202. 

14. 

.        iii. 

177. 

16. 

-       iv. 

494; 

xii. 

352. 

18. 

»▼. 

29. 

20. 

IT. 

515. 

rill. 

81; 

21. 

-    ^xl. 

374; 

(.xii. 

36. 

21y  &C. 

XT. 

30. 

c*- 

144; 

22. 

.    \\i. 

220; 

t  viii. 

323, 330. 

23. 

■  •  • 

XIII. 

156. 

if.         1. 

.       iT. 

495; 

Tiii. 

95. 

2. 

-       xiU. 

157. 

2,15. 

Til. 

444; 

w 

X. 

455. 

4. 

ix. 

146. 

8. 

• 

1. 

xc. 

13. 

• 

1. 

118; 

iii. 

182. 

15. 

XT, 

to. 

16, 18. 

IT. 

503. 

T.                 ly  5. 

xiii. 

157. 

3. 

TiU. 

305. 

3,4. 

.        iii. 

135. 

4. 

.        U. 

326. 

4,5. 

ix. 

146. 

5. 

XT. 

20. 

6. 

.       i. 

150. 

8. 

-       H. 

245. 

9,  Ac. 

XT. 

to. 

Chap. 

T. 


II. 


Vi 

10. 
14. 


16. 


17. 

20. 
21. 


10. 


3  John. 
%  10.      -         Tii. 


JUDE. 


3. 

4,  5,  &c. 

5,8. 


•4 


8. 

20. 

22,23. 


{ 


IX. 

X. 

vi. 

•  •  • 

iiu 
vi. 
xi. 


18. 


495. 

419. 

152. 

391  ; 

556; 

61. 


24. 


xiii.  458. 

i.  123. 

Ti.  30,45; 

Till.  429. 

ix.  146. 


RBTKLATIOlfS. 


3. 

4. 

5. 
7. 

7,  ir. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11,  19. 
17, 18. 
20. 
21. 

m 

2. 


5» 


7. 

7,17.     .- 
10. 

16,  5, 21. 


■\ 


Til. 

iT. 

XT. 

I. 

XIU. 

XT. 

XT. 

ix. 

XT. 

«  •  • 

111. 

T. 

XII. 

Xlll. 

XT. 

Vll. 

•  •  ■ 

111. 

•  • 

TII. 
Ti. 

■  •  • 

Till. 

•  m 

II. 

■  •  • 

Till. 

ix. 

•  ■  • 

XUl. 
TI. 

ix. 

•  « 

II. 

IH. 


243. 

t04. 

1. 

155; 

487; 

17,20. 

15. 

437. 

IS. 

74; 

545. 

4S3, 

126. 

24. 

32. 

489. 

17, 

305; 

95. 

405,421 

476  ; 

427; 

182; 

192. 

549. 

487. 

320. 

186. 


CITED,  ILLUSTRATED,  OR  EXPLAINED. 
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Reyelatioms. 

REyEIATIONS. 

Chap. 

Verse, 

Vol, 

Page. 

Chap. 

Verse. 

Vol. 

Page. 

ii. 

17. 

iv. 

58; 

rill. 

390; 

26. 

V. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

242. 
330. 

xiv. 

13. 

]:: 

465,549; 
154; 

rill. 

487  ; 

(.«v. 

14. 

iii. 

- 

<  iii. 

1-3  i 

Till. 

481  ; 

C  ix. 

182. 

XV. 

•                              m 

^•v. 

40; 

4. 

viii. 

SO'2, 

C  vii. 

292. 

4y    5. 

vi. 

549. 

3. 

•  • 

VII. 

363. 

o. 

X. 

455. 

xvi. 

6. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

302. 

11. 

•  •  • 

HI. 

180. 

9. 

V. 

465; 

15. 

•  ■ « 

VIII. 

464. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

475. 

16, 

iv. 

202. 

xvii. 

14. 

•  •  • 

Zlll. 

487; 

17. 

•  • 

11. 

446. 

XV. 

17. 

19. 

■ 

1. 

137. 

xiz. 

r,9.      - 

i. 

160. 

19,  20. 

ix. 

182. 

16. 

•  •  • 

Xlll. 

487. 

iv. 

. 

•  •  • 

111. 

490. 

XX. 

•             ■ 

•  • 

Vll. 

507. 

3. 

• 

1. 

149. 

6. 

vi. 

422,  558. 

10. 

• 

1. 

136; 

11. 

•  •  • 

III. 

458. 

iv. 

40. 

13,  14.    - 

XV. 

24. 

Y. 

- 

•  • 

VII. 

502. 

14. 

V. 

49. 

8. 

11. 

49. 

xxi. 

•                           m 

•  •  • 

111. 

489. 

vi. 

10. 

vi. 

555. 

4. 

vi. 

88; 

vii. 

14. 

11. 

244; 

XV. 

31. 

•  •  • 

Vlll. 

322. 

5. 

ziii. 

126. 

16, 17. 

i. 

xcii. 

8. 

V. 

49, 136 ; 

•  •  • 

VUI. 

3. 

V. 

28. 

viii. 

387,396. 

ix. 

* 

•  •  • 

111. 

473. 

8,  27.      - 

xiii. 

351. 

X. 

• 

•  •  • 

111. 

469. 

23. 

iv. 

53. 

13. 

iv. 

40. 

27. 

XV. 

517. 

xi. 

17. 

iv. 
xiii. 

40; 
487. 

xxii. 

" 

X. 
XV. 

524; 

295. 

xiv. 

4, 

iv. 

72. 

5. 

iv. 

53; 

7. 

XV. 

20. 

XV. 

31. 

10. 

vi. 

85. 

9. 

■  •  • 

111. 

175. 

11. 

V. 

48. 

11,  17.    - 

XV. 

583. 

12. 

•  • 

11. 

326. 

15. 
18. 

vi. 
iv. 

168. 
495. 

INDEX    IV. 


OF   THE 

SUBJECTS  OF  THE  PRAYERS,  HYMNS,   AND 
OTHER  DEVOTIONAL  OFFICES, 

OC  CrRRINO  IN  THE  WORKS  OF  BISHOP  TAYLOR. 


A. 

ADORATION,  act  of,  for  the  moin- 
ing,  IV.  40.  Solemn  act  of  adon- 
tion  of  God,  XV.  125,  161,  162. 

Advent,  hymns  for,  XV.  76,  77. 

Affectum,  prayer  for  comfort  under 
dryness  of,  XV.  ISS. 

Afflicted  Peramu,  prayers  for,  XV. 
229.    Intercession  for,  255,  254. 

Affliction,  prayer  for  comfort  nndcr, 
XV.  165.  A  form  of  devotion,  to 
be  used  during  the  davs  of  afflic- 
tion, either  by  a  family  or  by  pri- 
vate personn,  371—377. 

Afternoon,  prayers  for,  IV.  46 — 49. 

Amendment  of  life,  act  of  holy  reso- 
Intion  of,  in  case  of  recovery  from 
sickness,  IV.  485. 

Anger ^  (inordinate,)  prayer  against, 
XV.  70. 

Annunciation  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
Prayer  for  the  feast  of,  IV.  295. 
Hymn  on,  XV.  87. 

Anxiety  of  spirit,  prayer  for  comfort 
Id,  XV.  165. 

Apoatlea,  prayers  for  the  commemo- 
ration day  of,  IV.  297 ;  XV.  289. 

Army,  prayer  for,  in  time  of  war, 
XV.  341-343. 

Aicension  of  Christ,  meditation  on, 
XV.  122. 

Atcension  Day,  hymn  on,  XV.  89. 
Special  devotion  for,  286. 

Atheiim,  prayer  against,  XV.  117. 


AtkeiMts,  prayer  for  the  delivennce 
of  the  ctinrch  from  the  peraecotioii 
of,  XV.  138. 

Auttin,  (St.),  penitential  prayer  of, 
XV.  651. 

B. 

Baptism,  form  for  the  adminiatratioa 
of  the  sacrament  of,  XV.  306— 
315.  Prayer  for  grace  to  folfil 
the  obligations  of,  II.  296.  Prayer 
for    the  anniversary   day  of,   IV. 

296.  Of  Christ,  his  prayer  at,  II. 

297,  298. 

Battle,  thanksgiving  for  deliveraiice 
from,  IV.  293, 294. 

Beauty  (divine),  contemplation  of, 
as  displayed  in  creation,  XV.  114, 
115. 

Bed-time,  prayers  to  be  oscd  at,  IV. 
51—53. 

Bentfacton,  intercession  for,  FV.  43, 
304.  Prayers  for,  IV.  178 ;  XV. 
226. 

Bene/Us,  thanksgiving  to  God  for, 
XV.  165. 

Birth-day,  prayer  on  the  anniversary 
of,  IV.  296. 

Bvikops,  prayer  for  the,  XV.  225. 

Bleuinfi  of  Christ,  prayer  for  re- 
ceiving.  III.  383.  Praise  for  di- 
vine blessings,  469.  Prayers  for 
them,  XV.  146, 186.  Thaaksfiv- 
ing  for  peculiar  blesainga,  IV. 
294.    Prayer  for  the  bieuingt  of 
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the  righteotin,  XV.  171,  186.  Con. 
tempUtion  of  the  blessings  of  those 
who  die  in  the  Lord,  185. 
jBuno/ of  the  dead,  prayers  and  de- 
votions to  be  used  at,  XV.  367 — 
370. 

C. 

Calamityy  (public),  prayer  for  the 
kinv  dnring,  XV.  157. 

Changelings,  prayer  to  be  said  in 
behalf  of,  XV.  355. 

Charity,  prayers  for  the  f^race  of, 
IV.  274,  275;  XV.  91,  131,  171. 
Acts  of  charity,  IV.  601—504. 
Devotions  relative  to  the  grace  of 
chanty,  to  be  used  before  and  at 
the  coDimiinion,  XV.  579—582. 

Chattityy  for  the  virtue  of,  IV.  140. 

Cheerfulneis  of  spirit,  in  our  devo- 
tions, prayer  for,  XV.  132. 

Childbirth,  prayer  for  safe,  XV.  228. 
Prayer  to  be  said  immediately  after 
delivery,  321.  A  private  thanks- 
giving  for  deliverance  from  child- 
birth, IV.  293.  An  office  of  public 
thanksgiving  for  women,  after  de- 
livery, 318—321. 

Children,  intercession  for,  IV.  43, 
304.  Prayers  for,  by  their  parents, 
IV.  176  ;  XV.  226.  Prayer  on  the 
death  of,  IV.  276.  (Unborn,)  in- 
tercession for,  IV.  305.  A  mother's 
prayer  for  her  children,  XV.  327. 

Christ,  prayer  on  the  incarnation  of, 
II.  18 ;  I V.  295.  On  the  nativity  of, 

II.  29,  30.  On  the  manifestation 
of,  to  the  Gentiles,  II.  63.  On  the 
presentation  of,  II.  104.  On  the 
temptation  of,  II.  233,  234.  On 
the  prayer  of,  at  his  baptism,  II. 
297,  298.  On  the  fasting  oC  III. 
103.  On  the  scourging  of^  III.  345. 
On  the  crucifixion  of.  III.  383.  On 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of, 

III.  407.  On  the  passion  of,  IV. 
298—302.  Meditation  on,  XV. 
121.  Prayer  for  grace  to  imitate 
(he  example  of  Christ  generally, 
II.  Ixxii.  Particularly  his  humi- 
lity, III.  275,  276,  280.  Prayer 
for  the  promotion  of  his  kingdom, 
and  for  grace  to  serve  him  with 
fear  and  reverence,  XV.  112. 
For  tlie  exaltation  and  propaga- 
tion of  his  kingdom,  XV.  135, 
147.  Thanksgiving  for  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  by*  XV. 
162.  Hymn  in  honour  of  Ills  king- 
dom, priesthood,  and  exaltation, 
XV.  170. 

Christendom,  prayer  for  the  peace  of, 
XV.  134. 


ChristioH  temper,  prayer  for,  II.  464, 
465. 

Christmas  Day,  prayers  for,  IV.  295  ; 
XV.  282-284.  Hymns  for,  XV. 
78,  79. 

Church,  prayer  for  the  preservation 
of,  II.  140.  Intercession  for,  IV. 
42;  XV.  252,  253.  Particularly 
for  the  whole  catholic  church,  IV. 
42,  302.  General  prayers  for, 
XV.  152,  188,  224,  262.  That  all 
members  of,  may  adorn  their  re- 
spective stations,  II.  390,  391. 
Prayer  for.  in  times  of  war  and  per- 
secution, XV.  115.  Praver  for  the 
prosperity  of,  XV.  133,*  134,  135. 
For  the  redemption  of,  from  the 
persecution  of  atheists  and  persons 
irreligious,  138,  I5l,  152, 190.  For 
protection  against  the  enemies  of, 
141.  For  the  defence  and  propaga- 
tion of,  XV.  145.  Anofiicetobe 
said  in  the  days  of  persecution  of  a 
church  by  sacrilegious  or  violent 
persons,  332—341.  Commemora* 
tion  of  divine  blessings  to  it,  XV. 
150.    And  of  God's  care  to  it,  167. 

C^e^Vf  intercession  for,  IV.  43. 
General  prayer  for,  XV.  188.  In- 
vitation to  them  to  be  diligent  in 
singing  the  praises  of  God,  189. 
Prayer  for  uuity  among  the  clergy, 
188. 

Contort,  prayer  for,  under  spiritaal 
desertion  and  dryness  of  affectioa, 
XV.  132.  In  sadnes.«,  prayers  for, 
XV.  141,  165. 

Communion.    See  Lord*s  Supper. 

Conununum  with  Christ,  prayer  for. 

II.  29,  381 ;  III.  330;  and  with 
the  Holy  Spirit,  II,  158,  159. 

Compassion,  prayer  for  the  spirit  of. 

III.  221.  ' 
Confession,  a  general  form  of,  XV. 

231.  Special  form  of,  for  days  of 
fasting  or  humiliation,  IV.  284— 
287 ;  XV.  198—204.  Act  of  con- 
fession of  sins,  126.  Form  of  con- 
fession of  sins,  before  the  sacra- 
ment, IV.  284—287. 

CoiMenee  in  God,  act  of,  XV.  116. 
Prayers  for,  134,  140, 173,  185. 

Constancy  in  religion,  prayer  for,  II. 
42. 

Conspiracies  of  secret  enemies,  prayer 
for  deliverance  from,  XV.  139. 

Content,  prayer  for  the  grace  of,  IV. 
145. 

ContritioHp  act  of,  I V.  41 .  Especially 
preparatory  to  the  sacrament,  309. 

Conversion  ot  the  Heathens,  prayer 
for,  XV.  133,  134. 

Cocetounms,  prayer  against,  XV.  67. 
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Cwnitif  prayer  bj,  for  th«  people  of 
their  charge,  IV.  176  ;  XV.  f«7. 
And  for  a  parUliioner  in  behalf  of 
hit  curate,  f97. 

D. 

Dmnmakimn,  prayer  for  .  deliverance 
from,  XV.  H5. 

Ikmger,  thanksgiving  for  deliverance 
from,  IV.  t93,  «94.  Prayer  for  pro- 
tectiou  against  all  dangers,  XV. 
159. 

i>€ttd'8  song  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
morning,  IV.  40. 

Dead,  ofl^ce  for  the  burial  of,  XV. 
367,  570. 

DitUhy  meditations  on,  XV.  158. 
Prayer  for  a  person  afflicted  with 
ilie  fear  of  death,  S76,  377.  Prayer 
for  a  blessed  death,  S63,  S64. 
Prayer  against  sudden  death.  III. 
370,  371.  Prayers,  preparatory 
to,  XV.  130,  158,  Sl3.  Eternal 
death,  prayer  for  deliverance  from, 

III.  531.  Prayer  on  occasion  of 
the  death  of  children  ;  of  husband 
or  wife,  IV.  376.  Poetical  medi- 
tation on  death,  XV.  81,  82.  Eja- 
culations and  short  meditations  to 
be  used  when  in  danger  of  death, 

I V.  277.  Exercise  against  despair, 
in  the  day  of  death,  IV.  540,  545. 
Prayer  for  a  holy  and  happy  one, 
XV.  75.  Praver  for  deliverance 
from  death.  XV.  if4.  Prayer  at 
the  hour  or  death,  XV.  It6,  193, 
217.  Prayer  for  a  person  in  danger 
of  death,  XV.  157,216. 

Dtbior$f  pr^ytr  to  be  said  by,  IV. 
177,  178. 

Deligki  in  God,  prayer  for,  XV.  129. 

DeUeermtct  from  evils,  prayer  for, 
XV.  57.  From  treachery,  praver 
for,  139.  From  sin,  prayer  for, 
123.  From  enemies,  prayers  for, 
XV.  124, 128, 138,146,189.  From 
child»birth,  prayers  for,  XV.  228. 
Prayer  to  be  said  immediately 
after,  :i21.  Private  thanksgiving 
for,  IV.  293.  Public  thanksgiving 
for,  XV.  318,  321.  From  death 
and  damoatioD,  XV.  124,  125. 
Thanksgivings  for,  XV.  131,  168, 
232.  From  the  power  of  the  devil, 
XV.  140.  Spiritual,  prayer  for 
comfort  under,  XV.  132. 

Duire,  act  of,  preparatory  to  the 
sacrament,  IV.  308. 

Dupmr,  prayer  for  one  tempted  to, 
IV.  276.  Exercise  against,  IV. 
540,545. 

DatructUm  of  the  wicked,  medita- 
tioo  oa  ate  works  of  Ood  to,  XV. 
159. 


Deuoftoa,  prayer  for  the  virtue  of,  in 
holy  places,  XV.  163.  Prmyer  for 
beginning  our  devotions,  XV.  tSO ; 
and  for  concluding  them,  235. 

DiMtructiohfy  (pnblie)  prayer  for  con- 
fidence in  Ood,  in  time  of,  XV. 
134. 

Dmnfcraaes*,  orayer  against,  XV.  69. 

Dryaess  of  attectiou,  prayer  tor  com- 
fort in,  XV.  132. 


E. 


of. 


Earth,  prayer  for  the  fmitfol 
XV.  143. 

EmUer  Day,  hymn  on,  XV.  88.  Spe- 
cial  devotion  for,  285,  286. 

^jaculaiiomi^  various,  IV.  48.  To  be 
used  especially  in  the  night  wbeu 
we  awake,  IV.  >3,  54.  Prepara- 
tory to  the  sacrament,  XV.  648, 
652.  After  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment, IV.  313. 

Ememie$y  (open)  for  defence  agaiest, 
XV.  112,  114.  119,  131.  For  de- 
liverance from,  XV.  124,  126, 128, 
138.  Prayer  for  out  enemies,  229. 
(Secret)  prayer  against,  XV.  116. 
Of  the  church,  pnyera  a^nst, 
XV.  148,  186.  Prayer  for  victory 
against,  XV.  169.  Prayer  against 
Ood's  enemies,  XV.  169. 

Eary,  prayer  against,  XV.  70. 

EpMoay,  prayer  for  the  festival  of, 
II.  63.    Hymn  on,  XV.  81. 

Eterniitf,  prayer  for  the  bleaaings  of, 
XV.  129. 

Evenmg  Prayer,  various  forms  ol^  IV. 
50—53 ;  XV.  65, 221—223.  Form 
of  throughout  the  year,  f  55,  265. 
Shorter  form  of,  276,  282. 

EtfU  Campmiy,  prayera  for  defence 
against  the  dangen  of,  XV.  116, 

117. 
EvUi,  Litany  for  deliveranre  froo , 

XV.  56, 57. 
Examimatim,  (selO  previously  to  the 
sacrament,  devotions  for,  XV.  493, 

498. 
EzeeUeneiea  of  God,  hymn  on,  IV. 
46,47. 

F, 

Fat<ib  of  Christ's  disciples,  for  grace 
to  follow,  II.  317.  For  the  grace 
of,  II.  332, 334 ;  IV.  274,275,  466. 
EspeciaUy  in  the  article  of  death, 
111.370,371.  Act  of,  preparatoiy 
to  the  sacrament,  IV.  309.  Act  of, 
daring  sickness,  IV.  278,  464, 
466. 

FaUe  FrUndM,  prayer  for  dclivenice 
from,  XV.  131, 132. 

FamiUf,  intercession  for,  lY.  43,.3i4. 
Prayer  for  unity  in  a  ftailly,  XV. 
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188.   Prayer  to  be  said  by  a  newly 

married  wife,  ou  entering  into  a 

family,  322,  324.  > 
FoMmn^  intercession  for  tbose  labour- 
ing under,  IV.  305. 
Farting  Days,  form  of  confession  and 

repentance  for,  IV.  284, 287  ;  XV. 

198,  204. 
Failing,  for  graee  to  perform  the  doty 

of,  aright.  III.  103,  104. 
Favour  of  God,  prayer  for  the  resti- 

tntion  of,  XV.  1S7.  Prayer  for  the 

continuance  of,  XV.  147. 
Fob*  <if  God,  prayers  for  the  grace  of, 

XV.  127,  171,  186. 
Fear  qf  Deaih,  prayer  for  a  person 

afflicted  with,  XV.  376, 377. 
Festivalg,  (the  great)  special   devo- 
tions for,  IV.  287,  292. 
Flight  of  Jesnt  into  Egypt,  prayer 

on,  II.  140. 
Fools,  prayer  to  be  said  in  l>ehalf  of, 

XV.  355. 
Friday,  prayer  for,  XV.  71 . 
Friends,  intercession  for,  IV.  43, 304. 

Prayer  for,  XV.  226. 
FruHfukiisi  of  the  earth,  prayer  for, 

XV.  143. 

G. 

GentHe»,on  occasion  of  the  mauifesta- 
tion  of  Christ  to  the,  II.  63. 

Gi0ta  and  Graces,  Litany  for,  XV.  59. 

Glery,  (fature)  prayer  for,  XV.  118. 

Gluttony,  prayer  against,  XV.  69. 

G4d,  hymn  on  the  excellencies  of,  IV. 
46,  47.  Prayer  to,  that  He  would 
hear  and  support  us  in  time  of 
trouble,  XV.  120, 144.  Prayer  to, 
for  his  guidance,  XV.  122.  Prayer 
that  all  men  may  bless  God,  and 
that  He  would  bless  all  men,  XV. 
144.  Prayer  that  God  would  be 
our  portion,  XV.  148.  Thanks- 
givin|^  to,  for  all  his  benefits  and 
mercies,  XV.  155,  165,  191  ;  es- 
pecially his  eternal  mercies,  190. 
Contemplation  on  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of,  manifested  in  his  crea- 
tures, XV.  166.  Meditation  on  the 
omnipotence  of,  191.  And  on  his 
glory  and  majesty,  and  the  mighti- 
ness of  his  kingdom,  194.  Cele- 
bration of  hts  wisdom  and  provi- 
dence in  the  administration  of  the 
world,  195. 

-Godlyt  meditation  on  the  works  of 
God  in  the  preservation  of,  XV. 
159.  Prayer  for  the  blessings  of, 
166. 

Good  Friday,  hymn  on,  XV.  86,  87* 
Special  devotions  for,  284. 


Goodness  of  God,  prayers  that  we 
may  be  disposed  ror,  XV.  127. 

Gospel,  eucharistical  hymn  for,  XV. 
170. 

Grace,  prayer  for,  VIII.  306.  Es- 
pecially to  strive  against  sin,  IX. 
179, 180. 

H. 

HamUerqPtsment  prayer  by,  for  inte- 
grity, IV.  177. 

Harvest,  thanksgiving  for  a  plentiful 
one,  XV.  378. 

Hearing  the  word  of  God,  for  a  bless- 
ing on,  IV.  284. 

Heacen,  meditation  on  the  joys  of, 
XV.  196.  A  poetical  meditation 
on,  83,  84.  Prayer  for  guidance 
to  heaven,  III.  419.  Prayers  for 
the  joys  of,  XV.  129, 155,  818. 

Heanenly-Mindedness,  prayers  for,  II. 
123, 124, 360,  464. 

Hell,  poetical  meditation  on,  XV. 
84,85. 

Heretics,  prayer  against,  XV.  i4l. 
Prayer  in  behalf  of,  356. 

Holiness  of  heart  and  life,  prayers 
for.  VIII.  333,  334;  XV.  261,  262. 

Holy  Spirit,  for  the  influences  of, 
II.  158,  159,  200,  201.  Particu- 
larly to  enable  us  to  perform  our 
duty,  III.  185. 

Mope,  prayer  for  the  grace  of,  IV,  274, 
275;  XV.  127;  XV.  150.  Act  of 
hope  by  sick  persons  after  a  pious 
life,  IV.  281.  Act  of  hope  in  time 
of  affliction,  XV.  374.  An  act  of 
hope  in  God,  XV.  ii3. 

Humiliation,  prayer  for  the  grace  of. 
XV.  187. 

Humility,  acts  of,  IV.  142.  Prayers 
for  the  grace  of,  II.  9,  55,  464  ; 
IV.  141.  Especially  for  grace  to 
imitate  the  humility  of  Christ,  III. 
275,  276,  288. 

Husband,  intercession  for,  IV.  43, 
303.  Prayers  for,  IV.  141.  By  his 
wife,  IX.  65 ;  XV.  227.  By  an 
afflicted  wife,  in  behalf  of  a  vicious 
husband,  325— 327.  Prayer  on  the 
death  of  a  husband,  IV.  276. 

Hymns  for  Advent,  XV. 76,  77.  For 
Christmas  Day,  78.  On  St.  John's 
Day,  79.  On  the  Day  of  Uie  Holy 
Innocents,  80.  On  the  Epiphany, 
81.    Penitential  Hymns,  90,  91. 

I. 

Idolatry,  prayer  against,  XV.  173. 
Jlluminatton  (spiritual),    prayer  for, 

VIII.  306. 
Imitation  of  Christ,  generally,  prayer 

for,  II.  Ixxii. 
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iwtpriBonimni,    See  Pruoner, 
Jncamatum   of  Chrbt,    prayers   for, 

II.   18;    IV.  S95.       Hymns   for, 

XV.  76—78,  79. 
Itmoeenctfy  prayer  for,  XV.  118. 
lumoeenU*  Day,  hymn  on,  XV.  80. 
Iniegriiif,  prayer  for,  IV.  177. 
intention  (lioly)  at  the  beginning  of 

any  action,  prayer  for,  IV.  55. 
Jnierceuion,  varions  acts  of,  IV.  42 — 

44,  302-307  ;  XV.  J5l— «55. 
Irreligion,  prayer  against,  XV.  117. 

J. 

Jerusalem  (the  heavenly),  contenopla- 
tion  of  the  excellencies  of,  XV. 

156. 

John's  (St.)  Day,  hymn  on,  XV.  79. 

J^umey,  prayer  before  undertaking, 
IV.  «84;  XV.  2J8.  Form  of 
prayer  and  blessing  to  be  used 
over  him,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
a  journey,  begs  the  prayers  of  the 
minister  of  the  church,  XV.  3.S4. 

J«y«  of  heaven,  meditation  on,  XI. 
196.    Prayers  for,  XV.  129,  155, 

918. 

Judges,  prayer  for,  XV.  154. 

Judgment  (day  oQi  a^t  of  faith  con- 
cerning, IV.  278.  Poetical  medi- 
tation on,  XV.  83.  Meditation 
on,  XV.  1 62.  Prayer  for  mcrey  in, 
X V,  137.  Prayer  against  the  ter- 
rors of,  XV.  149. 

Judgments  of  God,  prayer  that  we 
may  fear,  XV.  149. 

K. 

King,  intercession  for  the,  IV.  42, 
303 ;  XV.  253.  Prayer  by  a  king, 
for  himself  and  people,  IV.  175. 
Prayers  for  the  king,  XV.  121, 
141,  224,  262.  Especially  during 
war  or  other  public  calamity,  XV. 
157. 

Kingdom  qf  Christ,  prayers  for  the 
promotion  of,  XV.  112.  For  the 
exaltation  and  propagation  of,  XV. 
135,  147.  Hymn  in  honour  of, 
XV.  170. 

Kingdom,  prayer  for  unity  in,  XV. 
188, 

L. 

Jjttw  of  God,  prayers  for  the  love  of, 
and  for  meditation  therein,  XV. 
17.5--1B2. 

Lent,  form  of  confession  and  repent- 
ance to  be  said  during,  IV.  284 — 
287. 

Life,  meditation  on  the  shortness  and 
vanity  of,  XV.  130. 

Lilonsei  for  all  things  and  persons, 


XV.  55.  For  pardoD  of  sius,  56-  For 
deliverance  from  evihi,  67.  For 
gifts  aud  graces,  59.  For  all  states 
of  men  and  women,  especially  ia 
the  church,  6l.  PeniteDtial  lita- 
nies, 386—389. 

Lord*s  Day,  special   devotions  for, 
IV.  287—292. 

Lord's  Prayer,  paraphrase  on,  XV. 
50—55. 

Lord's  Sunper^  prayer  on  the  institn- 
fion  or.  III.  317,  318.  General 
devotions  preparatory  to,  XV.  123, 
454—457.  Particular  devotions 
for  self-examination  previoualj  to 
it,  493—498.  Devotions  relative 
to  the  grace  of  charity,  to  be  used 
before  and  at  the  commnnion,  579 
—582.  Penitential  soliloquies,  eja- 
culations,  and  preparatory  prayers, 
to  be  used  on  all  the  days  of  prepa- 
ration to  the  Lord's  sapper,  648 — 
652.  Form  of  confession  of  sins  and 
repentance  before,  IV.  284—287. 
Acts  of  virtues  and  graces,  to  be 
used  b^ore  or  at  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  XV.  677—679. 
An  office  or  order  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  it,  IV.  290—305.  Ejacu- 
lations and  meditations,  to  be  used 
at  any  time,  but  particularly  after 
tlie  consecration  of  tlie  symbols, 
679—682.  Devotions  prertoutly  to 
receiving  it,  IV.  298—302,  308, 
310.  At  receiving  it,  310 ;  XY. 
382,  383.  Afier  receiving  it,  IV. 
311—313  ;  XV.  686—688.  Encha- 
ristical  hymn,  taken  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old  Testament,  re- 
lative to  the  Lord's  supper,  684,685. 

Lore,  acts  of,  by  way  of  prayer  and 
ejaculation,  IV.  275.  Act  of,  pre- 
paratory to  the  sacrament,  IV.  308. 

Love  qf  God,  prayers  for,  III.  48; 
IV.  140. 

Love  Iff  Christ,  prayer  for  the  grace 
of,  III.  276. 

Luot,  prayer  against,  XV.  68. 

M. 

Madmen,  prayer  for,  XV.  356. 
Magistrates,  prayer  by,  for  tlieaselvrs 

and  people,  IV.  175. 
Maiden,  prayer  for,  before  abe  enten 

the  state  of  marriage,  XV.  73,  74. 
Malice  of  the  wicked,  for  protection 

against,  XV.  113, 140. 
Mankind,  intercession  for  all  estates 

of,  in  the  church,  IV.  306,  309; 

XV.  252-255.    lliankagiving  for 

the  redemption  of,  by  Jeans  Chnst, 

XV.  162, 163. 
Mariners,    See  ^Seoaiai. 
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Married  Persona,  mntnal  prayer  for, 

IV.  141. 
hlartyrs,  prayer  for  the  commemora- 
tion day  of,  IV.  297. 
Mary.    See  Virgin  Mary. 
Masters  qf  Families,  prayer  by,  for 

their  charges,  IV.  176. 
Meditations  daring  the  night,  IV.  53, 

54.    On  the  divine  presence,  IV. 

.^S;  and  omnipresence,  XV.  191. 

On  God's  law,  prayer  for,  XV.  ill . 

On    his  glory  and    majesty,   194. 

Miscellaneous  meditatiuns,  IX.  64, 

65. 
Men,  Litany  for  ail  states  of,  XV. 

61—63. 
MerehantSf  prayer  by,  for  integrity, 

IV.  177. 
Mercy,  thanksgivings  for,  XV.  155, 

165, 190, 191.  Prayer  for,  162.  For 

the  continuance  of  mercy,  155. 
Ministers  of  every  rank,  intercession 

for,  IV.  303.     Prayers  to  be  said 

by,  in  visiting  the  sick,  IV.  549 — 

559  :  XV.  358—367.    And  at  the 

burial  of  the  dead,  367—370. 
Misery^  intercession  for  all  persons 

in,  IV.  44. 
Moderation,  for  the  grace  of,  IV.  143. 
Modesty,  prayer  for,  IV.  14;^. 
Monday,  prayer  for,  XV.  67. 
Morning  Prayers,  IV.  40—50;  XV. 

64;    XV.  218—221.      Form   of, 

throughout   tiie    year,    243  — 2.*>5. 

Shorter  form  of,  for  a  family,  270 

—275. 
Mortyieation  of  sin,  prayers  for  the 

grace  of,  II.  73,  74,  182, 360 ;  XV. 

187. 
Mother,  prayer  of,  for  her  children, 

XV.  327. 

N. 

Nativity  of  Christ,  prayer  for  the  fes- 
tival of,  I.  29,  30. 

Navy,  prayer  for  in  time  of  war, 
XV.  341—343. 

O. 

Obedience  to  Christ,  prayers  for,  II. 
73,74,98,99;  III.  48,  173.  For 
the  grace  of,  to  be  said  by  all 
persons  under  command,  IV.  172, 
173.  Festival  song,  and  prayer 
for,XV.153.  Prayer  for  obedience 
to  the  will  of  God,  XV.  161. 

Oblation,  act  of,  or  presenting  our- 
selves to  God  for  the  day,  IV.  41. 

Old  Age,  act  of  repentance  for,  IV. 

.  480—482.  Prayer  for  pardon  of 
sins  in,  IV.  483—485. 

Omntpresence  of  God,  meditation  on, 
XV.  191, 192. 
VOL.  I. 


Oppression,   prayer   for    deliverance 

from,  XV.  137. 
Ordinary  Days,  devotions  for,    IV. 

40—55. 
Ourselves,  prayer  for,  IV.  302. 

P. 

Pardon  of  sins,  prayers  for,  during 
sickness  and  old  age,  IV.  483 — 
485;  XV.  126.131,132,137,187. 
Litany  for,  XV.  56.  Thanksgiving 
for,  XV.  155. 

Parents,  prayer  by,  for  their  children, 
IV.  176.  Prayer/or  parents,  XV. 
224. 

Parishioner,  praver  for,  to  say  in  be- 
half of  bis  curate,  XV.  227. 

Passion  of  Christ,  meditation  on,  XV. 

121. 
Passion  Week,  devotions  for,  IV.  298 

—302. 

Patience,  for  the  grace  of,  IV.  145, 
458,  459.  Act  of,  during  sickness, 
IV.  452—454.  During  a  time  of 
affliction,  XV.  373. 

Patron,  prayers  for,  IV.  178;  XV. 
226. 

Paul  (St.),  hymn  for  the  festival  of 
the  conversion  of,  XV.  85. 

Peace,  prayer  for  the  blessings  of, 
XV.  194,262. 

Penitent  person,  prayer  of,  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  XV.  114.  Com- 
memoration of  God's  mercy  to, 
XV.  150,  151,167. 

Penitential  Hymns,  XV.  90,  91. 

PenUential  Utanies,  XV.  382—389. 

Penitential  Prayers,  for  days  of  humi- 
liation, XV.  198—204 ;  VIII.  3S3— 
335,  385,  386,  417,  418,  524—532. 

PenUential  Psalms,  VIII.  330-332, 
383,  384. 

Pentecost,  hymn  on  the  day  of, 
XV.  89. 

Persecution,  prayers  in  time  of,  X\. 
146,  160.  An  office  to  be  said 
during  the  days  of  the  persecution 
of  a  church  by  sacrilegious  or 
violent  persons,  333—341.  Prayer 
for  the  redemption  of  the  church 
from,  190. 

Persecutors,  prayer  of  poor  and  op- 
pressed people  against^  XV.  115. 

Pestilence,  intercession  tor  those  la- 
bouring  under,  IV.  305.  ThanlLSv 
giving  for  those  recovering,  from, 
XV.  379. 

Phy9ic,  for  a  blessing  on  the  taking 
of,  IV.  459. 

Pilgrimage,  prayer  for  deliverauco 
from  the  miseries  of,  XV.  142. 

Poor,  prayer  of  against  their  per- 
secutors, XV.  115.    Thanksgivipg 

U 
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to  God«  lor  his  proTidcBec  aod 
care  of,  17f . 

Vr^^y  iDvitetioDS  to,  XV.  174,  189, 
196.  Especially  of  the  clergy, 
189.  Aod  of  all  tlie  crcateret  tn 
the  world,  195. 

Prayer,  for  the  spirit  of.  III.  93,  94, 
St9,  9S0.  MifcellaneoiM  prayers, 
IX.  65. 

Prtrndamg,  prayer  for  holy  intention 
in,  IV.  55. 

Presence  of  God,  meditation  on,  IV. 
55. 

Prttmtdtim  of  Christ  in  the  temple, 
prayer  on,  II.  104. 

PrescTMiMR  from  sin,  prayen  Ibr, 
II.  441 ;  XI.  118,  ISO.  Prayer  for 
presenration  in  f eoeral,  XV.  156, 
t54. 

Pridtj  prayer  against,  XV.  65,66, 
67. 

Pnaces,  intercession  foiN  IV.  S05. 

Prtssnei's,  a  ^neral  office  for,  XV. 
946.  Particular  prayers  for,  IV. 
tf7y  233.  Especially  for  prisoners 
confined  for  debt,  XV.  346.  For 
crimes,  S47.  For  prisoners  con- 
demned to  death,  347,  348.  For 
prisoners  nuder  oppression  by  false 
accusation,  by  uiyiist  war,  for  a 

5ood  conscience,  or  nnreasonable 
ealings  of  men,  by  vexations  law- 
suits, and  violent  injurious  bar- 
gains, 348,  349. 

Pnaperity  of  the  church,  prayer  for, 
XV.  133,  134, 135,  183. 

Prsiecftoii,  prayer  for,  in  time  of 
public  distractions,  XV.  134.  And 
in  all  dangers,  159, 183. 

Proeii/enee  (divine),  prayer  for  the 
blessings  of,  XV.  118. 

Piolms,  proper  for  sick  persons,  IV. 
455,  456. 

PiMukment  of  sin,  prayer  for  deli- 
verance from,  X V.  1^3. 

Pmrification  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
prayer  for  the  feast  o^  IV.  295. 
And  hymn  on,  XV.  86. 

R. 

Redemption,  praise  for.  III.  460. 
Thanksgiving  for,  XV.  16S.  Pray* 
ers  for  redemption  from  sins,  XV. 
131, 187. 

ReHgUm,  prayers  for  the  grace  of, 
XV.  Itr,  163,  175—18t,  19f .  For 
the  promotion  of,  189. 

JlemisstMi  of  sins,  prayer  for,  XV. 
114, 130. 

JUpetOmuet  acU  of,  IV.  41,  480— 
482.  Particularly  during  a  season 
of  aAiction,  XV.  373.  Form  of 
confcwioB  of  sin  aad  of  repent- 


ance, for  fasting  davt,  IV. 

J87.    Prayers  for  the  grace  and 

perfection  of,  IV.  48s,  495 ;  XV. 

361,  f6t. 
Resirnationy  an  art  of,  in  tin*  of 

affliction,  XV.S7S,574w 
Restitution  of  the  favoar   of  Ood, 

prayer  for,  XV.  157. 
Resurrection  of  Chrbt,  prayer  that  wt 

may  be  made  partakers  of,  IIL  407. 
/2esiirrecf«m  (general),    act  of  faith 

concerning,  IV.  f78. 
iitdbes,  prayer  that  we  may  despise 

them,  XV.  136. 

8. 

AMfwnaif   of   the    Lord^    i>|if^» 
.  prayer  on  the  institntion  of.  III. 
317.    GenertU  devotioos  prepara- 
tory to  it,    XV.   Its,  f09— ill, 
454—457.      Pttrfientar    derotioas 
for  self-examination  previonsly  to 
it.  493—498.    Form  of  coofessioa 
of  sins  and  of  repentance  befbrr, 
IV.  284—287.    Devotions  relative 
to  the  grace  of  charity,  to  be  used 
before  and  at  the  sacrancnty  XV. 
579—582.    Penitential  soliloqnies^ 
ejaculations,     and      preparatory 
prayers,  to  be  used  in  all  the  days 
of  preparation  to  the  sacrament. 
648—652.    Form  of  coufeasion  oi 
sins  and  of  repentance,  IV.  284 — 
287.    Actsof^love,  desire,  contri- 
tion, faith,  and  other  Tirtues  and 
graces,  to  be  used  before  or  at  the 
celebration  of  the  sacrament,  IV. 
308—310;  XV.   677  —  679.     Aa 
office  or  order  for  the  adminbtra- 
tion  of  it,  290.    The  ante-comna- 
nion,  ibidf  291-299.      The  cam- 
mnnion  itself,  299— 302.   The  post- 
communion,  S03— 305.      Ejacols- 
tions  and  meditations  to  be  vsed 
at  any  time,  hut  more  particularly 
after  the  consecration  of  the  sym- 
bols, 679— 682.    Private  devotion 
previously  to  receiving  it,  IV.  209, 
298—302.    At  receiving  it,  310; 
XV.  382,  383.     4/Yer  receiving  it, 
IV.  311—313;  XV.  211—213;  XV. 
686  —  688.      Eucharistieal    hyaa 
for,  170,  171.    Another  cochaffis> 
tical  hymn  on,  taken  from  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  Old   Testament, 
684,685. 

teiaew,  prayer  for  comfort  ia,  XVi 
141, 193. 

Sttlori.    See  Semiun, 

Sumia,  meditation  oa   the  joys  in 
heaven  prepared  for,  XV.  196. 

Shhmtism,    prayer    for,    XV.    M. 
Thanksgiving  for^  174. 
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Saneiiiy,  prayers  for,  XV.  118, 156. 
Saturday,  prayer  for,  XV.  7«. 

Seamen,  a  form  of  prayer  for,  XV. 
549— -35f.  A  private  prayer  to  be 
nsed  by  them,  XV.  f33.  Especi- 
ally in  a  storm,  or  wlien  in  danger 
of  pirates  or  of  shipwreck,  234,  iS5, 
S55,  354.  A  form  of  prayer  and 
blessing  to  be  said  over  him,  who, 
ill  the  beginning  of  a  voyage,  begs 
the  prayers  of  the  minister  of  the 
church,  354. 

Setf-eofominationf  devotions  for,  pre- 
vioRsIy  to  the  sacrament,  XV.  493* 
— 498. 

SennudUy,  prayer  against,  IV.  139. 

Sermon,  prayers  before,  V.xv.  Prayer 
after  sermon,  V.  xvi. ;  XV.  «65. 
Thanksgiving  after  sermoD,  XV. 
966. 

Shorine98  of  life,  meditation  on,  XV. 
130. 

Sieknes9,  prayers  at  the  connnence. 
ment  and  progress  of,  XV.  214, 
215.  Ejaculations  and  short  me. 
dilations  in  time  of,  IV.  977. 
Prayer  for  deliverance  from,  XV. 
125.  Act  of  resi(;nation  during^ 
IV.  457.  Act  of  failh  during.  IV. 
278,  464—466.  Act  of  hope  for 
sick  persons,  IV.  281.  Act  of  pa- 
tience dnring,  IV. 452—454.  Short 
prayers,  to  be  said  during,  IV.  579 
— 281.  Prayer  for  a  sick  person 
who  desires  to  be  publicly  prayed 
for,  XV.  267,  268.  Psalms  for 
sick  persons  in  the  intervals  of 
agony,  IV.  455,  456.  Thanks- 
giving for  deliverance  from,  IV. 
293,  294,  501—503 ;  XV.  168,  379. 
Prayer  in  time  of,  XV.  157.  Prayer 
for  the  grace  of  patience  during, 
IV.  458.  For  a  blessing  on  the 
taking  of  physic  during,  IV.  459. 
Act  of  holy  resolution  of  amend- 
ment of  life,  in  case  of  recovery 
from,  IV.  485.  Prayers  for  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  IV.  649 — 
559 ;  XV.  358—367. 

Sin,  prayer  for  preservation  from, 
II.  441;  XV.  120.  Deliverance 
from,  II.  73,  74;  XV.  123.  Heal- 
ing from  the  leprosy  of.  III.  113. 
Mortification  of,  II.  182,  200,  201, 
360.  For  pardon  of,  IV.  483— 
485  ;  XV.  126,  131,  132,  137,  187, 
193.  Litany  for,  XV.  56.  For 
remission  of,  XV.  114,  130.  Act  of 
confession  of,  XV.  126.  Prayer 
for  redemption  from,  XV.  131. 
And  for  grace  to  strive  against  it, 
IX.  179,  180.  Thanksgiving  for 
deliverance  from,  173. 


Sien,  eottteroplatioii  of  the  ezeeHeo* 
cies  of,  XV.  156. 

Slander,  prayer  for  deliverance  firoiiiy 
XV.  137,  140.  143. 182. 

Sorrow  (godly),  prayers  for,  IX.  220, 
221,  306,  308. 

SfniiiuU-mindedneta,  prayer  for  the 
grace  of,  II.  123^  124,  360» 
464. 

Storm  at  sea,  prayer  to  be  said  in. 
IV.  282.  Act  of  resignation  and 
vow  during,  IV.  283. 

Study,  prayer  ibr  holy  intention  in, 
IV.  55. 

Sul^ects,  prayer  to  be  said  by,  when 
their  country  is  invaded,  or  over- 
run by  the  enemies  of  religion  and 
of  the  government,  IV.  173,  174. 
P'rayer  for,  by  kings  or  magi- 
strates, IV.  175. 

Subnis8ion  to  the  will  of  God,  III. 
329.     A  solemn  act  of.  III.  517. 

Sunday,  prayer  for,  XV.  65—67. 

T. 

Teaching,  (Divine)  prayer  for.  III. 
239,  240,  499. 

Temperance,  prayer  for,  IV.  139. 

Temi)tation,  prayer  for  grace  to  re- 
sist, II.  231,  232;  XV.  251.  For 
preservation  from,  \ll,  277.  Es- 
pecially temptation  to  private  sin, 
IV.  53.  Prayer,  time  or,  XV.  117, 
14i. 

Terrors  of  the  day  of jadgment,  prayer 
against,  XV.  149.  Prayer  for  de- 
liverance from  the  terrors  of  man, 
XV.  149. 

Thanksgiving,  song  of,  for  the  morn- 
ing, IV.  41.  Form  of,  with  a  par- 
ticular enameration  of  God's  bless- 
ings, XV.  205,  209.  For  deliver- 
ance from  child-birth,  sickness, 
battle,  or  other  inuninent  danger, 
IV.  293,294,  501,  503;  XV.  168, 
318,  321,  379.  After  receiving 
some  dixdngnistied  blessiug,  IV. 
294,  295.  For  deliverance  gene- 
rally, XV.  131,  184;  especially 
from  sin  and  death,  173.  For  all 
the  mercies  of  God,  XV.  165.  Es- 
pecially for  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  162,  163.  To  God,  for 
his  acts  of  providence  and  parti- 
cular care  over  the  poor  and 
humble,  172.  For  the  deliverance 
of  his  people  from  boudase  and 
misery,  17*i.  For  a  plentiful  harvrxt, 
378.  After  a  victory,  or  the  pros- 
perous termination  of  a  war,  380, 
382. 

Time,  prayer  for  grace  to  spend  it 
well,  IV.  39. 
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TmUsKuny  prayer  by,  for  integrity, 

IV.  177. 
Traitors,  prayer  for  deliverance  from, 

XV.  131,  13«. 
Trimiijf  Sunday,  special  devotion  for, 

XV.  288,  289. 
Treachery,    prayer    for    deliverance 

from,  XV.  iS9. 
Trouble,  ejaculations  for  help  in,  XV. 

184. 
Trust  in  God,  prayers  for,  XV.  129, 

136,  139, 142,  195. 
Tuesday,  prayer  for,  XV.  68. 
Tutors  J  prayer  by,  for  their  charges, 

IV.  176. 
Tyranny,  prayer  for  deliverance  from, 

XV.  137. 

U. 

Unity  in  the  church,  in  a  kingdom  or 
family,  prayer  for,  XV.  188« 

V. 

Vanity  of  life,  meditation  on,  XV. 

13(). 
Victory,  prayer  for,  XV .  194.  Thanks- 

giving  for,  S80,  382. 
Virgin  Mary,  for  grace  to  imitate  the 

humility  of,  II.  9.    For  the  feast 

of  the  Annunciation,  or  presenta- 

tion  of,  IV.  295.     Hymn  on,  XV. 

86^  and  on  the  Annunciation  to, 

87. 
Virgins^  prayers  for,  IV.  140. 
Visitation  of  the  Sick,  prayers  for, 

IV.  549,  559. 

W. 

9Vandering  Thoughts,  prayer  against, 
XV.  197. 

IVar,  intercession  for  those  lying 
under  the  rod  of,  IV.  305.  Prayer 
in  time  of,  XV.  133, 157.  For  an 
army  or  navy  during  war,  341, 343. 
Thanksgiving  for  the  prosperous 
termination  of,  380,  382.  (Tempo- 
ral or  spiritual)  prayer  for  strength 
in,  XV.  119. 

Waicl^ulness, przyer  for  the  grace  of, 
II.  148. 

IVeariness  in  well  doing,  prayer 
against,  XV.  72. 


tVeather,  (seasonable)  prayers  for, 
XV.  268,  269. 

Wednesday,  prayer  for,  69. 

WhitsuMday,hymik  on  the  day  of,W\ 
89.    Special  devotion  for,  287, 288. 

Wicked,  prayer  for  protection  against, 
XV.  113,  140.  For  deliverance 
from  the  machinations  of,  XV.  143, 
192.  And  for  their  portion,  185. 
Meditation  on  the  works  of  God, 
displayed  in  the  destruction  of, 
XV.  159. 

fFidMOf,  prayer  for,  IV.  140.  The 
widovr's  prayer,  XV.  328— S31. 

Wife,  intercession  for,  IV.  45,  303. 
Prayer  to  be  said  by  a  newly-mar- 
ried wife  entering  into  a  familj, 
XV.  32-^—324.  For  a  froitlol 
womb,  324,  326.  To  be  laid  by  an 
afflicted  wife  in  behalf  of  a  vici- 
ous husband,  325—327.  Prayert 
for  a  wife,  by  a  husband,  IV.  141. 
XV.  226.  Prayer  on  the  death  of 
a  wife.  IV.  276.  For  a  husband 
and  family,  IX.  179,  lao. 

Wisdom  of  God  manifested  in  his 
creatures,  contemplation  on,  XV. 

166. 

Women,  devotions  and  offices  proper 
for,  XV.  316.  Intercession  for 
pregnant  women,  IV.  305.  litany 
for  all  states  of,  XV.  61, 63.  Prayer 
for  safe  child-birth,  228.  An  office 
for  safe  child-birth,  51 6t  317. 
Thanksltlving  for  safe  child-birth, 
IV.  293.  An  o^ce  of  pnblic 
thanksgiving  for  women  after  de- 
livery from  child-birth,  or  any 
preat  sickness,  calamity,  or  fear, 
XV.  31 8, 321.  Prayer  to  be  said  im- 
mediately after  delivery,  521.  For 
other  prayers,  pecnliarly  suited  to 
women,  see  the  articles  Mother, 
Widow,  Wife. 

Worship,  hymn  invitatory  to,  XV. 
161. 

IVrath,  prayer  against,  XV.  71. 


Z. 
Zeal,  prayer  for,  XV.  175, 182. 
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A. 

ABRAHAM,  faitii  of,  how  to  be 
imitated  by  us,  II.  S30.  Origin  of 
the  story  of  Abraham  and  the 
idolatrous  traveller,  I.  ccix.  ccx. 
cclxv — cclxviii. 

Abrogation  of  laws  cannot  be  by  ens- 
torn,  without  the  consent  of  the 
supreme  civil  power,  XIV.  267 — 
272.  Abrogation  of  a  law  by  a 
competent,  that  is,  by  the  supreme 
power,  may  be  just  and  reasonable, 
though  the  law  itself  may  be  nei- 
ther unreasonable  nor  unjust,  273 
—276. 

Absence  from  God,  causes  of,  II. 
147. 

i46so/uit«n  of  sick  penitents,  IV.  527 
— 529.  The  formsofabKolution  in 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer  ex- 
plained, VII.  308,  309.  Ecclesias- 
tical absolution,  an  essential  part 
of  repentance,  IX.  252.  Opinions 
of  the  fathers  on  this  subject,  253. 
No  judicial  absolution  in  the  pri- 
mitive church,  259 — 264.  Whence 
it  follows,  that  the  absolution  of 
sins,  introduced  in  the  later  forms 
and  usages  of  the  chnrcli,  is  only 
dechiratory,  264,  265.  And  by  no 
means  judicial,  266.  Pernicious 
notion  of  the  Romish  doctors,  who, 
by  giving  absolution  in  the  case  of 
attrition,  pretend  to  convert  it  into 
contrition,  267.  The  insufficiency 
of  attrition  or  imperfect  repent- 
ance, though  with  absolution,  cx- 

'  posed,  267  —  272.  The  priest's 
power  of  absolution  is  wholly  mi- 
nisterial and  optative,  XI,  24,  25. 


Absolution  most  be  given  only  to 
the  penitent,  25,  26. 

^Accessory  follows  the  natnre  of  the 
principal,'  nature  of  this  role  ex- 
plained, XIII.  573— 58S. 

Acephali,  origin  of,  VII.  239.  Nature 
of  the  heretical  tenets  held  by  them, 
ibid. 

Accidents^  duty  of  contentedness  im- 
der,  IV.  108—110.  Motives  to 
content  under,  120—126. 

Action,  an  nulawful  one,  not  sanc- 
tified by  the  pretence  of  religion, 
II.  339.    When  an  action  may  be 
mistaken  to  contrary  purposes,  a 
Christian  must  use  such  compli- 
ance in  the  use  of  indifferent  things, 
as  best  co-operates  to  the  glory  of 
God,  and  is  least  dangerous,  216 — 
218.     But  when  the   question  is 
between  the  pleasing  of  a  friend 
and  the  gaining  of  an  enemy,  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred,  218.    A 
good* or  lawful  action  not  to  be 
intermitted,  merely  because  a  man 
tells  us  that  it  is  scandalous,  219. 
Where  two  motives  (one  of  which 
is  secular,  and  the  other  virtnoos) 
concur  to  an  action,  a  right  con- 
Kciencc  is  not  prejudiced  tliereby, 
XI.  468—478.    How  we  may  d|s. 
cern  the  principal  ingredient,  where 
there  is  a  mixed  and  complicated 
intention  in  an  action,  478 — 481. 
Mere  custom  no  good  motive  to  an 
action,  481.    The  actions  of  good 
men,  recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  are 
no  warrant  for  our  imitation,  not 
only  when  they  are  reproved,  but 
also  when  they  are  set  down  with- 
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out  censnrc,  XII.  45f,  453.    Tli« 
actions  of  men  recorded  in  the  Old 
Testament,   though    attested    and 
brought  to  eood  effect  by  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  are  not  alwayt  to 
be  made  examples  by  a%  453,  434. 
Nor  when  such  actions  are  related 
to  have  been  done  by  divine  com- 
mand,  without   such   an   expreis 
command  as  they  had,  or  under  a 
like  necrMity,  4o4.     When  an  ac- 
tion is  marked  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  it  may  be  safely  followed, 
463.     What  voluntary  or  iincom- 
manded  actions  arc  lawful  or  com- 
mendable. XITI.  75 — 96.    An  ac- 
tion is  neithrr  ^ood  nor  evil,  unless 
it  be  voluntary  and  chosen,  XIV. 
$78—305.     The  virtual  and  inter- 
pretative consent  of  the  will  is  im- 
puted to  eood  or  evil,  305 — 344. 
The  act  of  the  will  alone,  though 
no    external    action   or  event   do 
follow,  ifl  imputed  to  good  or  evil, 
by  God  and  man,  344 — 356.     An 
involuntary  effect,  proceeding  from 
a  voluntary  cause,  is  impnted  to 
the  auent,  as  if  it  were  voluntary 
and  chosen,  336— S6«.      The    in- 
fluence  of  iffnorance  on  the  mo- 
rality of  liuaian  actions, considered, 
S6'i,    Nothing  is  good  or  bad,  bnt 
what    we    ktiow,    or     concerning 
which   we   can   deliberate,    362 — 
364.     Of  what  things  a  man  may 
be  innocently  ignorant,  364—366. 
"What  diligence  is  necessary,  that 
onr   innocence  may   be   ignorant, 
,V6— 568.    What  is  a  probable  ig- 
norance,   368  —  57t.      Ignorance 
always  excuses  the  fact,  or  dimi- 
nishes   its    malignity,  or  changes 
the  kind  and   natnre  of  the  sin, 
37? — SR9.     In  what  manner,  and 
how   far   fear   and   violence   can 
make  an  action  involuntary,  389 — 
398.    In  any  good  action  the  means 
and  the  end  mnst  be  symbolical : 
so  that  a  good  action  done  for  an 
evil  end,  and  an  evil  action  done 
for  a  good  end,  are  eqnally  crimi- 
nal, 398 — 403.     It  is  not  unlawfal 
(except  it  be  accidentally),  to  do 
an  action  of  itself  lawfnl,  for  tem- 
poral regards,  or  for  ends  of  profit, 
pleasure,  or  hononr,  403 — 411.  The 
end  and  intention  of  a  law  is  nnder 
the  commandment,  as  mnch  as  the 
action  itself  commanded,  in  order 
to  the  cad,  411— 414. 
Adam,  sin  of,  and  its  consequences, 
IV.   389;    IX.   1,    «.     Natnre  of 
the  death  threatened  to  him,  and 


which  ha«  passed   npon   hit  p«F« 
terity,    IV.  390,  391.       How  sin 
came  into  the  world  by  bim,  and 
death  by  sin,  IX.  «— 7.     Hb  sia 
punished  by  expulsion  from  Para- 
dise, 9.     How  far  we  deri?e  ori- 
ginal  or  natural  ignorance   from 
bim,  11.     His  sin  did  not  make  ni 
heirs  of  damnation,  It.     Infanta 
do  not,  and  cannot,  perish,  jostly 
for  Adam's  sin,  13—18.    The  sin 
of  Adam  does  not  make  ns  natnral- 
ly  and  necessarily  vicions,  18— td. 
The  fall  of  Adam  more  particalarly 
considered,   and  its  effects  npon 
him  and  us,  73—81.     How,  and 
why,   the  sin  of  Adam  is  in  as  no 
more  than  an  impnted  sin,  81 — 85. 
Concupiscence  not  wholly  the  ef- 
fect of  his  .Mn,  83,  ;j95,  396.    The 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  fathers  was, 
that  free  will  remained  in  us  after 
the  fall,  85—89.     Adam's  sio,  not 
imputed  to  ns  to  onr  damnation, 
89—93.    The  doctrine  of  antiqalty 
concerning  this  matter,   93 — 107. 
The  ninth  article  of  the  church  of 
England  on  this  subject,  exponnd- 
ed,   107—119.     The  glory  of  the 
Divine  attribntes  in  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin,  vindicated  against 
the  nresbyterian    way   of   under- 
standing it,  315—364. 
Admiuion  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 
one  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
baptism,  II.  #41,  ?70. 
Adoption  into  the  Gospel  covenant, 
one  of  the  blessings  conferred  by 
baptism,   II.  241,  f42,  VTt.     The 
spirit  of  adoption,  why  called  the 
earnest  of  the  Spirit,  III.  18f . 
Adoration   of  the   Sacrament,    con- 
sidered, X.  100—108,  tf44.  Adora- 
tion of  Images,  by  the  chnrch  of 
Rome,  unsupported  by  Scriptare, 
and   by  the  practice  of  the  apos- 
tolic   and    primitive   ages  of  the 
church,  X.  171—175;   XI.  135— 
168. 
Adultery,  the  seventh  commandment 
concerning  explained.  III.  4£ — 45. 
It  may  be  very  pions  and  charita- 
ble for  a  woman  to  cohabit  with 
an  adulterous  husband,  XII.  147. 
Though  she  is  not  bonnd  to  do  so, 
148,  149. 
Advantages  of  sickness,  IV.  -408 — 423. 
Advent  (nrst)  of  Christ,  circumstances 
of,  and  considerations  on,  II.  i — 
69,    See  Jesus  Christ. 
Advent  (second)  of  Clirisf,  to  jndge 
the  world,  circnmstanccs  of,   de- 
scribed, V.  12—16. 
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JB{friOy  testimony  of,  and  of  tbt  Saxon 
cbordi  in  the  ninth  century,  against 
transnbstantiation,  X.  98. 

Affairs  of  life,  to  be  set  in  order  by 
the  sick,  IV.  496,  497. 

Affections  ought  to  be  carefully 
watched,  in  meditation,  II.  114, 
115.  Doing  Tiolence  to  them,  an 
essential  part  of  mortification  of 
the  will,  164.    Its  necessity,  167. 

Ajfirmative  Precepis^  interpretation 
of,  XI  [.465.  In  negative  precepts, 
the  affirmatives  are  commanded ; 
and  in  affirmative  commandments, 
negatives  are  incladed,  465 — 474. 
When  a  negative  and  affirmative 
seem  opposite  in  any  sense,  the 
affirmative  is  to  be  expounded  by 
the  negative,  not  the  negative  by 
the  affirmative,  475,476.  In  the 
affirmative  and  negative  precepts 
of  Christ,  not  only  what  is  in  the 
words  of  the  commandment,  but 
also  whatsoever  is  symbolical  or 
alilie,  is  eqaally  forbidden  or  com- 
manded, 477 — (85. 

AMieiioHSf  the  benefit  of^  IV.  124, 125. 

Jfgtd  Sinners,  who  have  been  living 
in  faabitoal  sin,  considerations  on 
the  case  of,  VIII.  485—488. 

Agenda,  or  things  to  be  done,  sum- 
mary of,  XV.  32—49. 

Agimy  of  Christ,  in  tite  gaitlen  of 
Oethsemane,  III.  252.  Considera- 
tions thereon,  318—324. 

AUegmries,  absurd,  of  some  of  the  fa- 
thers, noticed,  I.  clx.  clxi. 

Altns,  the  giving  of,  a  duty,  III.  63. 
The  ditferent  kinds  of  alms,  IV. 
232—234.  To  what  proportion 
we  are  to  give  them,  III.  64,  65. 
To  wliat  persons  they  are  to  be 
given,  66.  And  in  what  manner, 
67,  68 ;  IV.  235—241 ;  V.  207,  2t)8. 
Motives  to  the  giving  of  alms,  IV. 
841,  242.  In  what  manner  alms 
are  efiectnal  for  procuring  pardon 
of  our  sins,  S82-'S84 ;  VIII.  486, 
487. 

Ambiilm,  folly  of,  V.'285. 

Amkrose,  testimony  of,  against  tran- 
snbstantiation, X.  84.  His  doc- 
trine concerning  original  sin,  IX. 
100.  His  testimony  to  the  neces- 
sity of  confirmation,  XI.  263. 

Anabaptiits,  the  objections  of,  to  in- 
fant baptism  refnted,  VIII.  150— 
SIS.  How  far  their  political  errors 
are  to  be  tolerated,  212—214. 

Analogy  of  Christianity,  wimt,  VI. 
34.  How  violated,  35,  36.  Ana- 
logy of  faith  mnst  principally  be 
regarded   in    making    deductions 


from  passages  of  Scripturt,  519. 
Testimonies  from  the  fathers  con- 
cerning  the  analogy  of  faith,  X. 
416. 

Andrew,  considerations  on  the  call  of, 
to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  II.  310, 
311,  385,  386.  The  passion  of  St. 
Andrew,  cited  by  the  papists  to 
prove  transnbstantiation,  a  spuri- 
ous book,  of  no  authority,  X.  73. 

Angels  announce  the  birth  of  Christ 
to  shepherds,  II.  44 — 47.  Con? 
siderations  on  that  event,  50'^55, 
Are  present  in  churches  and  ora- 
tories, 352,  353.  Why  Christ  took 
not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels, 
393.  The  angels  of  the  churches, 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  were 
bisliops,  VII.  53—37.  The  wor- 
ship of  angels,  practised  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  contrary  to  the 
Scriptures,  X.  5r?4. 

Angels  (fallen),  lapse  of,  volutitary, 

II.  392,  393. 

Anger,  causes  of  a>h>wab1e,  explained, 

III.  35.  Tlie  expression  of  not 
letting  the  sun  rest  upon  our  anger, 
explained,  .i4.  The  measure  ofour 
anger,  35 — 39.  Remedies  against 
anger,  40 — 42.  Remedies  against 
anger,  by  way  of  exercise,  I V.  244 
— 247.  And  by  way  of  considera- 
tion, 247—249.  Violent  anger  pre- 
vents an  answer  to  prayer,  V.  69 — 
71. 

Anlnuils,  certain,  why  sold  in  the 
temple,  II.  3.39-  I'he  buyers  and 
sellers  driven  thence,  334.  Con- 
sideratious  theiTOn,  340—342. 

Awsunciatiou  of  Jeans  l^hrist's  con- 
ception to  the  Virgin  Mary,  II.  i — 
4.    Considerations  thereon,  4 — 9. 

Apostles,  origin  of  the  name  of,  VII. 
16.  Reflections  on  Christ's  choice 
of  apostles,  II.  390.  His  valedic- 
tory address  to  them.  III.  404  -- 
406.  The  government  of  the  church 
first  committed  to  them  by  Jeana 
Christ,  VII.  10.  With  a  power  of 
joining  others,  and  of  appointing 
successors  in  the  apostolate,  11,12. 
Who  were  bishops,  13—16.  At 
admitted  by  the  universal  judg- 
ment of  antiquity,  37—41.  In 
what  sense  they  were  so,  11,  12. 
James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord, 
called  an  apostle  because  lie  was  a 
bishop,  13.  Epaphraditus,  an  apos- 
tle, Titus,  and  others,  were  apostles 
in  the  sense  of  bishops,  not  mes- 
sengers, 14,  15,  16.  Paul,  why 
called  the  apostle  iff  the  GentHen, 
15.    And  Peter,  the  apostle  qf  tlie 
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circumciaUmf  15.  Tbe  apostles 
received  froni  Christ  a  power  to 
do  some  things  perpetually  neces- 
sary to  tlie  charcb,  which  to  others 
be  did  not  give,  19.  As,  imposition 
of  hands  in  ordination,  19—22. 
Confirmation,  S2— 37.  And  snpe- 
riority  of  jurisdiction,  17 — 37. 
Whence  bishops  are  their  sncces- 
sors  according  to  the  general  judg- 
ment of  antiquity,  37— 4t.  Parti- 
cularly of  Peter,  41—46.  And, 
consequently,  both  the  apostolate 
and  episcopacy  are  expressed  to  be 
divine  by  primitive  autliority,  46 
— 50.  Id  pursuance  of  the  divine 
intention,  the  apostles  did  ordain 
bi»hops  in  several  churches,  51 — 
74.  Whence  it  follows  that  epis- 
copacy is  an  apostolical  ordinance, 
74 — 76.  Why  the  apostles  were 
called  presbyters,  94.  The  canons 
which  bear  their  name  are  authen- 
tic, lOf .  How  far  they  oblige  the 
conscience,  XIV.  17  —  21.  The 
duty  of  faith  completed  in  believing 
all  the  articles  of  the  Apostles' 
Crecd.VII.  446—464.  [SeeCmd.J 
Tbe  apostles  not  priests,  when 
Christ  instituted  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  XIII.  19,  20. 
The  fraudulent  assertions  of  the 
church  of  Rome  concerning  apos- 
tolical traditions  exposed,  I3i — 
141.  All  those  rituals  taught  to 
the  apostles  concerning  ministries, 
which  were  of  divine  institution, 
do  oblige  all  Christendom  to  their 
observance,  XIV.  21—26.  But  in 
the  rules  which  the  apostles  gave 
their  churches  concerning  things 
indifferent,  the  church  hath  a  dis- 
eretional  liberty,  ^6—46,  A  short 
exposition  of  tbe  Apostles'  Creed, 
Xv.  19—31. 

Appetite  implanted  in  man,  design  of, 
II.  xix — xxi. 

Apples  qf  Sodom,  or  the  fruits  of  sin, 
considered,  V.  279.  First,  as  to  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  281 — 295.  Second- 
/u,  as  to  its  actual  fruits  and  re- 
lishes, 296-311.  7%ir%,iU  actual 
consequences,  311 — 326. 

Arguments, — It  is  lawful  to  use  those 
kinds  of  reason,  which  are  argu- 
ments od  hominem,  with  reasons  to 
prove  it,  XI.  485.  Every  argu- 
ment is  not  false,  for  which  a  satis- 
factory reason  cannot  be  given, t^id. 
One  must  not  always  choose  such 
arguments  as  prevail  with  the  un- 
derstanding, but  with  the  fancy, 
will,  or  appetite,  486,  487.    The 


force  of  many  collective  probable 
arguments  considered,  XII.  33, 34. 
It  is  lawful  for  a  roan,  io  per* 
suading  another  to  a  truth,  to 
make  use  of  a  false  proposition, 
which  is  already  believed  by  him 
who  is  to  be  persuaded,  XI.  488, 
489.  How  far  terrific  arguments 
may  be  used,  490—492- 

AmobiuSf   doctrine    of,     coDceming 
original  sin,  IX.  100. 

ArtieUa  of  the  Christian  faith,  nature 
of,  XIV.  150,  et  seq.     Arc  few  in 
number,   VII.  444,  445.     All  es- 
sential articles  comprised  in   the 
Apostles'  Creed,  446—449.    There 
is   no  obligation   for  making  the 
articles  contained  in  it  more  par- 
ticular, 4.50.    Though  it  is  not  un- 
lawful or  unsafe  for  the  chorch,  or 
any  of  the  antisiites  re%ioatt,  or 
any  wise  man,  to  extend  his  own 
creed  to  any  certain   deductions 
from  tliose  articles,  yet  such  de- 
duction ought  not  to  be  pressed 
upon  others  as  an  article  or  faith, 
451—454.     The    articles    of   the 
Christian  faith  were  the  same  until 
new  creeds  were  compiled  by  ge- 
neral councils,  VII.  481.  Strictures 
on    the    conduct   of  the    Niceae 
council  in  this  respect,  481—488. 
And  on  those  of  Ephesus,  Constaa- 
tinople,  and  Clialcedon,  488 — 491. 
No  new  articles  of  faith  impoe»ed 
by    the    Nicene    or    Athanasian 
Creeds,  493—495.     Nor  had  any 
councils  authority  to  make  new 
articles  of  faith,    VIII.    50—52. 
The  making  of  new    articles  of 
foith  which  are  not  in  Scriptare, 
is  condemned  by  the  snffrages  of 
the  primitive  fathers,  X.  cxvii — 
cxx.,  137.     Nevertheless,  the  Ro- 
manists assert  that  the  pope  can 
make  new  articles  of  faith  and  a 
new  Scriptare,  477—485;  XIII. 
166.    Injury  done  to  the  Christian 
faith,  by  tlie  chorch  of  Rome,  in 
creating  new  articles  of  fsith  es- 
sential to  salvation,  X.  245.    No 
.decrees  of  councils  can  make  an 
article  of  faith,  368— S74,     Expo- 
sition of  the  ninth  article  of  tlie 
Church    of  EngUuid,    concerning 
original  sin,  IX.  107—119.    Vin- 
dication of  that  exposition,  369— 
386.    What  things  are  necessary 
to  be  believed,  as  articles  of  fiiith, 
X.  45^— 477.    UncharitablencMof 
the  church  of  Rome  proved  by  the 
imposition  of  articles  of  faith  as 
necessary  to  1^  believed,  which 
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Godnevermadeso,  510, 511.    Bat 
wkidi  are  so  nultiplied,  that  few 
-•f  the  laity  know  one-half  of  them, 
though  they  are  imposed  upon  all, 
6ii,    And  by  that  church  deter- 
nuioing  trifles  and  inconsiderable 
propositions,  and  adopting  them 
into  the  family  of  faith,  513.    What 
is  impossible  or  absurd  to  reason, 
•  cannot  be  an  article  of  faith,  XI. 
454.    Exposition  of  the  falsehood 
and  insufficiency  of  the  rule  adopt- 
ed by  the  church  of  Rome,  that 
^  what  the  Catholic  church  believes 
as  an  article  of  faith,  which  is  not 
found  in  the  Scripture,  is  to  be 
-believed  to  descend  from  aposto- 
lical  tradition,'    XIII.  1S«— 1S7. 
The  Catholic  church  cannot  make 
articles  of  faith,  XIV.  J50— 154. 
The  decrees  of  general  councils, 
though  of  great  use  in  the  conduct 
of  conscience,  are  not  the  proper 
measure  or  last  determination  of 
articles  of  faith,  154—168.    Sub- 
scription to  such  articles  wholly 
of  political  consideration,   158 — 
162. 
Afuinas  (Thomas),  specimen  of  tlie 
scholastic  subtleties  of,  I.  cccxxxiv 
— cccxxxvi. 
Artificial  Handiomeness,  the  discourse 
on.  proved  not  to  be  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's, I.  Ix — Ixii.    Extracts  from  it, 
cccxxvl — cccxxxi. 
A$Bembly  qf  Divines,  strictures  on  the 
Directory  issued  by,  for  prayer, 
VII.  319,  320,  3«1.    The  incon- 
Teoiences,  omissions,  and  nseless- 
ness  of  their  regnlationi*,  proved, 
309,  310,  387—390.     Tliejr  doc- 
trine concerning  original  sin,  IX. 
3«1.     Refuted,  38«— 364. 
if slr0[«gy,  judicial,  fully  of,  XI.  464. 
AthananuSy  remarks  on  the  damnatory 
,  spirit  and   clauses    of  tlie    creed 
bearing  the  name  of,VII.49l,49i;. 
That  creed  not  written   by  him, 
493.     No   new   articles   of  faith 
added  by  it,  493,  494.     His  testi- 
mony  to  the  sufficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture,  X.  cxviii.,  403,  404.     Op- 
posed  the  making  of  images  or 
pictures  of  God,  X.  174—176. 
Attrition,  nature  of,  and  in  what  re- 
spects  it  difiers  from  contrition, 
IX.  237—241,  267.    Insufficiency 
of  attrition,  though  with  absolu- 
tion,  267—272.      Dangerous  ami 
immoral  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome  concerning,  X.  190, 191. 
Audtence-Cowt  of  bishops,  powers  of, 
as  recognised  by  the  council  of 
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Chalcedon,  VII.  161,  162.  Of 
what  causes  it  had  cogninacey 
169—176.  And  of  what  persons, 
176—180. 

AurieuUw    Confession,      See    Cofi/es- 
sion* 

Austin^  or  Augustine,  testimony  of, 
against  transubstantiation,  X.  86 — 
92 ;  XI.  113—116, 118.  Before  his 
time,  no  one  taught  original  sin,  in 
the  Calvinistic  view  of  tliat  doc- 
trine, IX.  102.  The  Romish  doc- 
trine of  purgatory,  not  an  article 
of  faith  in  his  time,  nor  absolutely 
taught  by  him,  though  he  was 
strongly  inclined  to  l^lieve  in  a 
purgatory,  XI.  74—78.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  complete  sufficiency 
of  Scripture,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  X.  409—412.  Examina- 
tion of  his  pretended  mle  for  de- 
termining traditions,  445 — 448. 

Authors,  multitude  of,  is  not  to  pre- 
vail against  a  strong  reason,  XII. 
91.  When  a  multitude  of  them 
may  be  reduced  to  one  single 
person  as  their  leader,  their  testi- 
mony is  to  be  accounted  but 
single,  ibid,  92,  et  seq.  Comparison 
between  ancient  and  modem  an- 
thors,  101—105. 

B. 

BAPTtSM. 

I.  Cireumstmiets  ^  the  Baptism  ^ 
Christ,  II.  183—185.  Considera- 
tions thereon,  188 — 192,  239.  Cir- 
cnmcision,  a  type  of  baptism,  235 
—238,  272.  274. 

II.  Of  the  ben^tt  cotiferred  by  the  so- 
crament  qf  Baptism,  II.  239.    First, 
Admission    into  the   kingdom    of 
Christ,    241.     Secondly,  Adoption 
into     the    covenant,     241,     242. 
Thirdly^  Entrance  into  the  bless- 
ings and  spiritualities  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,  242.  Fourthly,  Par- 
don  of  fiins,    243,  244.      Fifthly, 
The  putting  us  into  a  state  ot  par- 
don tor  the  time  to  come,  245, 246. 
Whence   the  obligation  to  live  a 
holy  life,  247—249.     On  the  par- 
don of  kins  committed  after  trap- 
tisni,  IX.  185—187.     Difficultv  of 
obtaining  it, and  the  doctrine  of  the 
primitive  church  concerning  thii 
article,  187—198.   Sixthly,  Sancti- 
iication  of  the  baptized  person  by 
the  Spirit  of  grace,  II.  249,  250. 
Which     produces     sanctitication, 
that  is  snppletory  of  that  origin^ 
righteousness  which  was  lost  by 
the  fall,  250.  Illuminates  the  mind, 
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f5l.  Inparti  a  priaciplc  of  new 
life,  ^2.  SeweniUffy  The  final  end 
of  baptism^  the  coosi^nation  of  at 
to  a  holy  resurrection^  id5.  By 
baptiaiu  we  are  broaght  from  death 
to  life  here,  254.  Temporal  bene- 
fits resaltittg  from  baptism,  t54» 
355.  Oar  daty  io  relation  to  tkU 
sacraBMot,  155,  «56— 158.  Tba 
Yirtnes  and  efficacy  of  baptHm,  I. 
154—156.  What  consolations  flow 
to  believers  from  it,  156 — 161. 

III.  Or  the  btfiuiing  ^  lt^md9j  II. 
958. 

1.  RmMmwkfiekiUirtn  tiktmid  heb&P' 
iixedf  teearimg  to  the  perpetual  prac' 
tice  ^  the  ehmrck,  260—370.  Of 
wliat  benefits  they  are  actuallv 
made  partakers,  270.  Firetf  Ad- 
mission into  Christ's  kingdom,  270. 
Semmily^  Adoption  into  the  gospel 
covenant,  272.  Tkirdlyy  They  arc 
bom  again,  275.  FomrHUy,  The 
pardon  of  original  sin,  276.  Fifthly, 
The  patting  them  into  a  state  of 
grace,  279,  280.  Sixthly^  Their 
receiving  tJie  spirit  of  sanctifica- 
tion,  280—282.  Inference, — if 
infants  be  capable  of  the  Spirit  of 
grace,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  baptixed,  283.  espe- 
cially as  thev  are  placed  under 
a  similar  condition  with  the  infants 
of  Jews  who  were  circumciKed, 
285—285.  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  the  contrary  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, 285.  Seventhly,  Infiuits  are 
consigned  to  a  blessed  resurrec- 
tion, 285.  whence  results,  Eifhihly, 
Tlie  necessity  of  doing  our  parts 
towards  the  final  interest  of  infants, 
285—287.  Proofs  from  fbe  writ- 
ings  of  the  ftitliers,  that  infant 
bi^itiiim  has  been  the  practice  in 
every  age  of  the  church,  289 — 295. 
Concluding  strictures  on  the  aa- 
thority  of  Uie  chnrch  relative  to  the 
sacraments,  especially  that  of  bap- 
tism, 294,  296.  The  nature  of  the 
covenant  wliich  wc  make  in  bap« 
tism  explained,  591—400.  Per- 
sons  sinning  after  baptism,  not  ex- 
cluded from  divine  mercy,  405. 
Their  dangerons  state,  406—408. 
Baptism  of  the  Spirit  explained, 
408—409.  The  duty  of  tho«e  who 
commit  sin  after  being  baptiaed, 
412—414.  Strictures  on  the  con- 
dnct  of  Cyprian,  in  the  re-baptis- 
ing of  heretics,  VIII.  4^8—481. 

S.  The  righi  ^  Wtrnte  to  BapiUm 
wiMdietttedy  m  appuiiiem  to  the  spt- 
mem  md  prmetiee  ^  the  AnakapMSf 


VIII.  150.  Air,  It  WW  typiM 
by  circimicisioB,  150.  The  obfcs. 
tion  of  Anabaptists  to  this  mr^fih 
nieot,  155,  156.  Refitted,  177— 
180.  Seeendly,  Christ  intended  it, 
151.  The  objection  of  AnabnptlBli 
to  Christ's  blessing  of  children,  180 
—185.  KefnUd,  185.  Baptkoi 
necessary  to  infants,  as  the  fiiat 
inlet  to  Christianity,15S— 154.  Tim 
Anabaptists'  ofcuectiona  to  thia  i»- 
Ijiiment  refuted,  I84w  Infisnt  bap- 
tism the  usage  of  the  chnrch  froas 
the  apostolic  age,  154,  155.  Other 
argiMiients  andotryectiona  of  Ans- 
bapttsts  refntedy  and  the  right  of 
infants  to  baptism  clearly  etln- 
blished,  184—212.  Uncharit^la. 
ness  of  tlie  church  of  Rome  in  ex- 
cluding the  iwbaptixed  children  «f 
Christian  parents  fron  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  X.  550—552.  The 
ministers  of  Christ  are  cnmmiasian- 
ed  to  baptise,  XIV.  445 — 452. 

BergmtUy  rules  for  making,  IV.  lit 
—165. 

ButUy  testimony  of,  to  the  saS- 
ciency  of  Scripture,  X.  cxvi. 
cxvtii.  401—405.  And  to  the  di- 
vine rite  of  confirmation,  XI.  f#f. 

BeatiMc  Vieion,  contemplntinn  on  the 
felicity  of,  III.  496—499. 

Baiiihidee,  the  eight,  exphuned,  H. 
445—465. 

Bel^f,  see  Artieke  qf  Fmtk,  CntL 
FaUh. 

Benedietiane,  the  forms  of,  in  the  Li- 
turgy of  the  church  of  Engfamd, 
explained  and  vindicated,  VH. 
506—508. 

BeiHfaelorSy  our  duty  in  relntion  la, 
IV.  172. 

Bethlehem,  infanta  at,  nmaaicred  by 
Herod,  II.  124—127.     ~ 
tions  thereon,  150—157. 

BiMf,dntj  of  rending,  IV.  205, 
Rales    for  reading   it,  205.    fte 
Interpretatkmf  Ser^piwee. 

BISHOPS. 

Biehopa,  Sermon  on  the  contecinliaa 
of  several,  VL  501—598.  The 
duty  of  birfiops  to  the  snTcrriji, 
VII.  xxilL  xxiv.  Retoma  amde 
by  them  to  the  monarchy,  xxiv— 
xxvi.  Great  benefits  conferral  an 
England  by  the  episcopal  order, 
XX vL  xxvri.  The  govcnunent  or 
the  Christian  chan&  by  biAops, 
allowed  by  the  antagonista  ofopto- 
copacy  to  be  of  the  remotaar  an- 
tionity,  VI.  ccxcvi; 

UBiehepe,theerdi9mrymteeemen^the 
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ufmtimf  VII.  13.  In  wbat  iciMe 
niey  were  so,  13.  James,  the 
brother  of  oor  Lord,  called  an 
flfoiUey  became  be  was  a  bishop, 
15,14.  Epaphroditiu,  TStns,  and 
nthen,  called  apostles  ia  the  epis- 
CDpal  sense,  15, 16. 

2.  The  iiUniUff  qf  iki  9nlinmy  tffiee 
^  mpoitU  mid  biahop^  proved,  17, 
18.  X.  178.  Which  office  is  distinct 
from  that  of  presbyter,  VII.  18, 19. 

5»  BUkapt  an  the  mucfuora  tn  tki 
^0Ue  ^  tpotile$hip,  aeconHmg  to  the 
fidgmeni  ^  aiUiquity,  87.  Testi- 
Biooies  to  this  fact,  from  Ireniens, 

38.  Tertaiaian,i6id.  Cyprian,  iAid. 
CUarw  i  Mosciili,  ihid.  39.  The 
eonncil  of  Rome  «nder  SjWester, 

39.  Jerome,  ibid*  Angnstine,  or 
Anitin,  ihid,  40.  Ambrose,  Basil, 
.and  others,  40,  4J^^4.  Proofs 
that  all  bishops  are,  particularly, 
•nccessors  of  St.  Peter,  from  Cy- 
prian and  Jerome,  41.  Ephrem 
Syms,  4t.    And  Gandentias,  4t. 

4.  The  wMihUion  qfkiahom  prwed  to 
he  dJMae,  as  weU  wt^fihe  apoeuMe, 
if  primitwe  mithorihf^  and  the  direct 
ieeHwumiee  t^  thefHher$,  VII.  46. 
Particularly  of  Cyprian,  46,  47. 
Ignatkit,  47.  Anstin,  48.  Hefe- 
aippns,  ihid*  Irencus,  48,  49. 
Chrysottom,  Theodoret,  Theopliy- 
lael,  and  others.  49,  SO. 

5.  In  punuance  qf  the  dwdme  instiiU' 
iimtj  the  apo&tlee  did  ordain  6isftips  m 
tever^Uchmrehea,  VII.  51.  As  James, 
nt  Jerusalem,  51.  Proofs  of  this 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
ibid,  58,  53.  And  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  fathers,  55—55.  Ti- 
mothy ,at  Ephesiis,  56—58.  Tes* 
timony  of  the  fathers  to  this  fart| 
58—69.  lltus,  at  Crete,  65—67. 
Testimony  of  the  fathers  to  this 
fkcty  67, 68.  Mark,  at  Alexandria, 
69 — 71.  Linns  and  Clement,  at 
Rome,  71.  Poly  carp,  at  Smyrna, 
and  others,  72,  74. 

6.  So  thai  the  oJjUe  and  dignity  of 
bishopt  it  at  least  an  apottolieal  ordi- 
nance, ^  the  $ame  authorky  with 
imaw  other  pohtte  renenUly  betieted, 
VII.  74,  75.  And  was  an  office  of 
crcat  power  and  authority,  76. 
Not  lessened  by  the  assistance  and 
counsel  of  presbyters,  77,  The 
office  of  a  buhop  not  inconsistent 
with  that  of  an  evangelist,  66— 6H. 
The  authority  and  text  of  Jerome, 
agaiost  the  prelacy  of  bishops,  con- 
sidered, 77,  91,  The  presbyters 
laeationed  in  Acts  xx.  ts.  82.    In 


wlMt  sense  it  is  tme  ffiat  biAops 
were  not  greater  than  presbyters, 
89—91. 

7.  The  government  iff  the  church   by 
.  biohope  prooed  to  lune  been  the  faith 

amdpntctiee  (ff  the  Christian  churchy 
VII.  91.  Who  first  dutingnished 
names,  used  before  in  common,  91. 
Biithops  are  styled  presbyters  in  the 
New  Testament,  95 — 98.  But  a  mere 
presbyter  is  never  termed  a  bishop, 
99,  100.  The  term  episconns,  or 
bisliop,  when  appropriatea  to  the 
supreme  church  officer,  101  —106. 

8.  Different  names  i^bithops,  VII.  102. 
The  bishop  only  was  called  pastor, 
106—108.  Dnctor,108.  And  Fonti- 
fex,  109 — lis.  And  tliese  were  a 
distinct  order  from  the  rest,  115 — 
116.  To  which  the  presbylerate  was 
but  a  degree,  118.  There  being  a 
peculiar  manner  of  ordination  to  a 
bishopric,  119, 117— 119.  Atwiiich 
presbyters  never  did  assist  by  impo. 
iition  of  hands,  120 — 127.  Pope 
Pelagina  not  lawfully  ordained  bi- 
sliop, according  to  the  canon,  120, 
121. 

9.  Of  the  powers  qf  bishops,  VII.  102. 
They    had  a  power  distinct  and 
superior    to    niat  of  presbyters, 
particniariy    that    of   ordiiaHon, 
127 — 145.      But    no   one  bishop 
is  superior  to    another,    X.  179. 
As    is  proved  by  the  testimony 
of  antiquity,   180,  181.     Powers 
of  ehorepiseopi,  or  rural    bishops, 
VII.  127,  128.     Duration  of  llieir 
office,  129.    Novatns  was  ordain- 
ed by  a  bi«hop,  without  the  assist- 
ance   of  any  other    clergy,   155. 
Whether  the  ordinations    of  the 
reformed  chnrches,  performed  by 
mere  presbyters,  are  invalid  with- 
ont  a  bishop,  138 — 142.     Confirm- 
ation  could  only  be  conferred  by 
bishops,    145—150;    XI.  ccxxii. 
eexxiii.  265—274.    They  also  had 
jurisdiction,  which  they  expressed 
in  attributes  of  authority  and  great 
power,  151—154.    Requiring  uni- 
versal obedience  to  be  given  them 
by  clergy    and    laity,    154—159. 
Extent  of  their  power  over  them, 
159—170.    It  does  not  encroach 
on  tiie  regal  power,  170.    Of  wliat 
causes   they  cannot  take  cognii- 
ance,    171—175.     And    of  what 
persons,  176 — 180.    In  the  primi- 
tive churcli,  bisliops  had  the  power 
of  forbidding  presbyters  from  offi- 
ciating without  license,  180— 190* 
Of  rcwrving  dmrch  goods  to  epls- 
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copftl  dispenMtioo,  190.    And  of 
forbidding    presbyters     to    lemve 
their  own  diocese,  or   to  travel, 
without   the  biabop's    permission, 
191,  192.    The  bishop  bad  power 
to  prefer  which  of  bis  clerks  be 
pleased,  192—202.    Bishops  only 
voted  in    councils,     and    neither 
presbyters  nor  people,  203—210. 
And  had  a  property  in  the  persons 
of  bis   cleiks,    210—212.     Their 
jurisdiction  was  over  many  con- 
gregations or  parishes,  212 — 223. 
And  was  aided  by  presbyters,  but 
not  impaired,  223,  et  teq.     The 
presbyter's  assistance  to  the  bishop 
was  never  necessary;    and,  when 
practiced,  was  voluntary,  on   the 
bishop's  behalf,  224—226,  2S0.   In 
all   churches,  where  the   bishop's 
seat  was,  tliere  was  not  always  a 
college  of  presbyters,  but  only  in 
the  createst  churches,  226 — 230. 
One  bishop  alone  could  not  depose 
a  presbyter,  without  the  coucor- 
rence  of  mure  bishops,  230 — 232. 
So   that,  in  the  opinion  of  anti- 
quity, a   church   could    not   sub- 
sist   without     biiihops,  232,  233. 
The  Afiican  Christians   of  Byzac 
preferred    to    suffer    martyrdom, 
rather  than  hazard  the  succession 
of  bishops,  234.    Those  who  se- 
parate    from    their    bishops   are 
schismatics,    235.    and    heretics, 
237 — 241.    Bishops  were  always, 
in  the  church,  men  of  great  honour. 
241—252.     And  entrusted  with  aN 
fairs  of  secular  interest,  252—265. 
And  therefore  were  forced  to  de- 
legate their  power,  and  put  others 
in  substitution,  266.    Who   were 
always  clerg>men,  V64— 276.     No 
primacy  ever  delegated  to  Peter 
by  Jesus  Christ,  182,  183.    Trans- 
lations of  bishops   to  other  sees, 
not     unlawful,      XI.      476 — 478. 
Which  U  to  be  obeyed,  the  king 
or   the  bishop,  if  they  happen  to 
command  contrary  things  ?  518— 
528.       The    marriage    of  bishops 
vindicated,  XIV.  120—150. 
BithopM  of  Rome.    See  Popes, 
Blessed y  in  heaven,  contemplation  on 

Uie  joys  of.  III.  496—499. 
Blindness  of  the  human  heart,  a  proof 

of  its  wickedness,  V.  509—516. 
Body,  on  the  mortification  of,  II. 
168.  Its  necessity,  169.  Instruc- 
tions for  it,  170—182.  Body, 
soul,  and  spirit,  distinctions  be- 
tween, explained,  V.421. 
Boldness  to  be  avoided,  IV.  102. 


Bond^fs  of  sinfal  luibits,  expUiactf, 

V.  307—311.  The  nmtiire  of  tbe 
spirit  of  bondage,  326—330. 

Books,  advice  concerning  tbe  remdinf 
of  spiritual,  IV.  206.  Excellence 
of  the  Book  of  Comnion  Prmjer, 
shown  by  an  examination  ot  ita 
component  parts,  286 — 309. 

Bom  if  God,  all  who  are  so,  do  net 
commit  sin,  and  how,  V.  411,  412. 

Bramhall  (Dr.  John,  archbishop  of 
Armagh),  biographical  accoant  of, 

VI.  427.  His  nniveraity  ednca- 
tion,  ibid.  Promoted  by  arch- 
bishop Mattliews,  428.  Goes  to 
Irel«nd,and  is  promoted  to  tbe  see 
of  Derry,  428,  429.  Admirable 
discharge  of  bis  episcopal  dutict, 
429—432.  Unjustly  proaecutcd, 
and  with  difficulty  rescued  from 
his  enemies  by  king  Charles  I., 
453.  Escapes  the  snares  laid  for 
him  bv  the  traitor.  Sir  Plieliai 
O'Neale,  435.  Retires  abroad  and 
defends  the  Protestant  faith,  436, 

437.  Particularly  tlie  chnrcb  of 
England  from  the  charge  of  schism, 

438.  His  noble  conduct  abroad, 
440.  Returns  to  Ireland  at  tbe 
Restoration,  and  is  consecrated 
archbishop  of  Armagb,  442.  Hb 
admirable  administration  of  his 
see,  442,  443.  General  character, 
444,  445.  Funeral  sermon  on  his 
Grace,  411,  el  teq. 

Brothers  and  Sisters,  inteimarriages 
of,  prohibited,  XII.  313—318, 

Burial  of  Jesus  Christ,  circumstances 
of.  III.  265.  Considerations  aad 
directions  relative  to  the  burial  of 
the  dead,  IV.  560—573. 

Busy  BodieSy  who  they  are,  VIII. 
395. 

Bvyers,  the  duties  of,  stated  and  en- 
forced, IV.  262—265.  Simplicity 
and  integrity  in  buying  and  selling, 
an  essential  part  of  the  Christian 
character,  VI.  154—160. 


C. 


CaiaphaSy  conduct  of  towards  Jean 
Christ,  III.  254— t.'M.  Considcia. 
tion  thereon,  331—333,  335. 

Callingy  extraorduMry,  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  these  days  of  ordinary 
ministry,  XIV.  479—488. 

CalMwmffy  a  violation  of  tbe  aixtb  com- 
mandment, III.  39. 

Colvta,  and  his  snpralapsarian  fol- 
lowen,  teneu  of,  concerning  tbe 
divine  predestination  and  repro- 
bation, IX.  319, 320.   Remarfcaoo 
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BUhop  Taylor's  ftenttments  in  op- 
position to  the  Calvinistic  notion 
of  original  sin,  I.  cxxxiv — cxxxvii. 
Cwtonization  of  saints  by  the  popes, 
immorality  and  impiety  of,  X.  231, 

Canons  of  the  apostles,  different 
names  of,  VII.  102.  Are  anthen- 
tic,  ibid.  The  canons  made  by  the 
apostles,  and  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture,  whicli  are  of  order  and  ex- 
ternal government,  do  oblige  the 
conscience  by  being  accepted  in 
several  chnrches,  not  by  Uieir  first 
establishment,  XIV.  17— Si. 

CUmona  (ecclesiastical)  bind  the  con- 
science, when  confirmed  by  the 
supreme  civil  power,  XIII.  583— 
587.  Which  kmes  and  princes  are 
bound  to  obey  by  the  ties  of  re- 
ligion, 588—593.  Canons  of  the 
ancient  general  councils,  when  ob- 
ligatory on  the  conscience,  XIV. 
47 — 49.  xhe  canons  of  the  bishop 
of  Rome  oblige  the  consciences  of 
bis  own  subjects  only,  67 — 73. 

Capernaumy  nobleman's  son  at,  cured 
by  Christ,  II.  363. 

Carlfery,  (Richard  Vaughan,  Earl  of) 
patronizes  Jeremy  Taylor,  I.  xxxv. 
Notice  of  his  family,  ibid*  xxxvi. 
cccxviii. 

Car6^,  (Frances,  Lady)  a  model  of 
attentive  hearers  of  sermons,  V. 
ccclxxvii,  ccclxxviii.  Her  esti- 
mable character  as  a  wife,  mother, 
and  Christian,  VI.  470—480.  Fu- 
neral sermon  on  occasion  of  her 
death,  453— 470. 

CtardSf  the  lawfulness  of  playing  at 
considered,  XIV.  326—333.  Young 
men  on  no  account  should  play  at 
them,  342—344. 

CareletM  persons,  conKiderations  for 
awakening  to  confession  of  sins, 
IV.  513—522. 

Coses  of  conscience,  absurd  and  mis- 
chievous roles  for  solving,  given 
by  the  doctors  of  the  Romish 
church,  XI.  346—352.  Causes  of 
their  multiplicity,  366,  367. 

Caiechitm,  rules  and  advices  to  mi- 
nisters concerning,  XV.  503,  504. 
A  short  catechism  for  the  institu- 
tion of  young  persons  in  the 
Christian  religion,  XV.  11 — 19. 

Catholic  Church,  practice  of,  how 
far  to  be  followed  in  inter|)reting 
Scripture  doctrines,  VI.  5^^1,  ;)22. 
Its  laudable  customs,  which  are  in 
present  observation,  are  obligatory 
on  the  consciences  of  all  Christiaps, 
XIV.  49— 67.   See  further  CAurcA. 


Celibacy  In  general,  advantages  and 
inconveniences  of,  V.  254.  1^ 
question  of  the  celibacy  of  bishops 
and  priests  considered,  XIV.  120. 
Ancient  usages  and  opinions  against 
it,  120—122.  The  law  of  celibacy 
an  intolerable  burden,  123 — 150. 
An  unreasonable  law,  130.  Vir- 
ginity not  more  holy  tlian  a  chaste 
marriage,  ISO — 135. 

Censures  (ecclesiastical)  are  to  be  in- 
flicted by  the  consent  and  concur- 
rence of  the  supreme  civil  power. 

XIII.  603—616.    See  Excommuni- 
cation, 

Ceremonies,  ecclesiastical  laws  coo- 
ceming,  how  far  obligatory  on  the 
conscience,  XIV.  90—94.  The 
unnecessary  introduction  of  them 
detrimental  to  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  religion,  109 — 113. 

C^r^otn/y  of  salvation  considered,  III. 
173—185.  Of  death.  III.  450— 
454  ;  VI.  455 — 459. 

Charity,  the  law  of,  a  law  of  nature, 

II.  xlix.  Forgiveness  of  injuries  a 
particular  precept  of  it,  1.  Nature 
of  charity,  or  the  love  of  God,  IV. 
193.  Measures  and  rules  of  it,  196. 
Helps  to  increase  it,  by  way  of 
exercise,  197—199.  Two  states 
of  it  described,  199,  200.  The 
duty  of  exercising  charity  to- 
wards man,  throughout  our  whole 
life,  considered  and  enforced,  381 — 
384.  Rules  for  the  special  practice 
of  the  grace  of  charity  in  general, 
V.  206 — 208.  Particularly  during 
sickness,  IV.  496—501.  Charity, 
how  a  cure  for  sins  that  are  past, 
V.  180,  181.  Fervent  charity  es- 
sential to  the  right  worship  of  God, 
195—196.  Charity  essential  to 
the  validity  of  ecclesiastical  laws, 

XIV.  94-96. 

Chastity  defined,  IV.  71.  Acts  of 
chastity  in  general,  76.  Rules  for 
virginal  chastity,  78.  And  fur  ma- 
trimonial chastity,  79  —82.  How 
old  men  may  exercise  acts  of 
chastity  both  external  and  inter- 
nal, VIII.  485.  Every  act  of  real 
and  deep  sorrow  for  unchastity,  is 
an  act  of  chastity,  486. 

Children,  the  duty  of  mothers  nursing 
them  enforced,  after  the  example 
of  the  Virgin  qiother,  II.  30—42. 
Parallel  between  the  conduct  of 
children  and  that  of  wicked  nien^ 

III.  165—170.  A  little  child, 
made  by  Christ  a  pattern  of  hu- 
mility, 195.  What  care  Qod  t^kes 
of  little  children,  ibid.    Motives 
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for  cooteot  wider  tlie  dmrge  of 
■uuiychildrra,  IV.  131, 13«.  Abo 
oo  the  dMith  of  children,  133 — 137. 
And  on  having  none,  158.  The  sin 
of  fiitherU)  how  visited  upon  chil- 
dren, V.  438—440;  IX.  36—40. 
Why  they  are  tbos  visited,  V.  440 
—  444.  In  what  dejtree,  and  in 
what  rase  this  is  iisoal,  444—446. 
Kemedics  to  avert  the  corse,  f;ene- 
rmlly,  447, 448.  Particniarly  where 
the  children  have  in  any  way  con- 
tracted the  father's  sin  npon  them- 
selves, 449— 4A4.  And  also  where 
they  arc  in  no  respect  whatever 
partakers  of  sins,  so  that  they  viay 
■vert  the  corse  that  lies  apon  fk" 
milies,  clinrches,  or  kingdoms,  454 
— 46f .  Rnles  and  mcasnres  of  de- 
portment for  children,  when  a 
corse  either  descends  upon  them 
for  their  parents'  fan  It,  or  is  feared, 
IX.  61 — 64.  Inter-marriages  of 
children  and  parents  prohibited, 
XII.  308—313.  And  also  of  mo- 
thers-in-law with  their  hnsbands' 
children,  S  ]  8,  31 9.  They  are  bonnd 
to  obey  the  laws  and  command- 
ments of  their  parents  in  all  things 
domestical,  and  in  all  personal 
actions,  either  relating  to^  or  done 
within,  the  family.  XIV.  163—170. 
On  the  extentof  parental  jurisdic- 
tion and  power  over  children.  See 
Parents^  (power  of). 
Choice  of  hnsbands  and  wives,  con- 
siderations on,  V.  t57,  «58.  Free- 
dom of  choice,  see  ff  til,  (liberty 


cooiflioiiwcttltby  or  penon.  XII. 
S96— 350.  Every  thing  in  tkr 
moral  law  is  not  obligatory  no 
them,  XII.  360—438.  Rat  all 
Christians  are  bound  by  aome  mle 
or  precept  in  the  Christian  law, 
439—464.  See  Jemu  Ckrut,  (Imm 
(/.)  Sec  Liberty,  Prmdemce,  Sm^ 
flicUy, 

Ckruium  CmimiUiima^  analysis  of, 
with  specimens  and  reniarkSy  I. 
civi,  civii — clix.  The  tnct  itself, 
97—170.  See  Con^fort, 

CIriff Miit/y,  or  the  Christian  religion^ 
real  nature  of,  IV.  177.    A  Moral 
demonstration  of  its  troths  XII. 
39—66.    The  seal  and  parity  of 
its  professors  in  its  early  afca»  VI. 
1,f.     Sobseqnent  decline  of,  in 
purity  and  holiness,  t,  3.     Igno- 
rance of  its  doctrines,  to  what  ex- 
tent, and  in  what  cases  criminal, 
VII.  ccccvi — ccccix.    Its  internal 
actions,  IV.  177.   And  excellence, 
II.  xvii,  xviii.  Perfects  the  law  of 
iiatare,  xixix— xlvii.    Proof  that 
Christianity  is  more  easy  and  de* 
sirable  than  sinful  courses.  III.  135. 
Firti,  to  live  according  to  the  laws 
of  Christ,  is  roost  nataral  and  pro- 
portionable to  the  desires  and  first 
intentions  of  nature,  135 — 138.  Sf- 
condiff  there  is  in  it  less  trouble 
than  in  sin.  138— 14t.   r*mfjy,it 
conduces  infinitely  to  the  contentof 
oar  lives,  and  natural  and  political 
satisftictions,  14f— 149.    FmariUy, 
it  is  a  means  of  presenriag  oar 
lives  long  and  healthy,  149 — 164. 
Fifthly,  it  is  most  reasonable,  ]65» 
— 17S.    A  short  catecliisni  of  the 


of). 
ChorenUcopi,  or  rural  bishops,  at  first 
had  episcopal  ordination  witli  li- 
cence, VII.  US,  129.  But  no  juris-       /principles  of  CluristiaBity,  XV.  ll 
diction,  H9, 130.    Their  power  in/QL—^^- 

sncceedingages,  131.  Their  ofl)ce,VsJAArysns<oM,    testimony    of,    againsi 
when  finally  abolished,  t6id.     The         transubstautiation,  X.  84 — 86.  His 


finally 
institution  of  tlicm  proves  that  the 
primitive  bishops  were  diocesan, 
not  parochial.  S19,  tfO.    ^ 

Christ.    See  Jesus  Christ. 

Christian,  marks  ot  a  true  Chiistian, 
IV.  iv.  Briefly  characterised,  VI. 
J44,  «45.  General  advices  to,  IV. 
vi— ix.  Wherein  his  righteousness 
exceeds  thst  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  VI.  f SO— 145.  His  con- 
qnej«t  over  the  body  of  sin,  illns- 
trated,  «4.V— «67.  All  Christians 
are  bound  to  be  holy  unto  the 
Lord,  485,  486.  But  especially 
Christian  ministers,  487— 491.  The 
judicial  law  of  Moses  no  longer 
obligatory  on  any  Christian  prince, 


doctrine  -concerning  original  sin, 
IX.  101.  His  testimony  to  the  saf^ 
ficiency  of  Scriptnre,  as  a  rale  of 
faith  and  manners,  X.  405. 
Churdi,  briefiy  defined,  VI.  484^488. 
Meaning  of  the  word  in  tlie  Scrip- 
tnres,  X.SStf.  According  to  tho 
iatliers,  and  some  writers  formerly 
in  the  chnrch  of  Rome,  SSS— 338. 
Meaning  of  the  word,  according 
to  the  claims  of  the  Ronslsli  doe- 
tors,  339*  In  what  sense  the  chardi 
is  *  the  pillar  and  gronnd  of  the 
truth,'  341—348.  llie  pope  and 
clergy  proved  aa/  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  cimr<^,  34B— S^, 
Nor  general  cofOKilSy  as  they  arf 
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called,  55f— 374.  Ao  krfallible 
cinircb  oo  where  to  be  found,  374 
— ST7,  BeUarmine's  fifteen  notes 
of  the  chiireb  refhted,  377—38?. 
Examination  of  the  question,  whe- 
ther in  the  civil  aftuni  and  canset 
of  ecclesiastical  power  and  per- 
sons, the  presomptions  ought  to 
lie  for  the  kin^r,  or  for  the  church, 
XIII.  5^8—530.  I^ofavce  the 
cause  of  the  first  perseentions  of 
the  church,  II.  135, 136.  How  the 
church  ought  to  dispose  of  her 
revenues,  137.  Authority  of  the 
church,  relative  to  the  sacraments, 
especially  that  o!  baptism,  S94— 
«96.  Unity  of  flie  church  ot  Chriiit, 
in  the  first  and  purest  ages^  VI. 
1283,  284.  Various  awantts  of  Satan 
against,  VII.  3 — 6.  A  government 
instituted  in  it  by  Christ,  7—10. 
Which  was  first  committed  by  him 
to  his  apostles,  10.  With  a  power 
of  joining  others,  and  of  appointing 
successors  in  his  chnrch,  11, 19. 
Which  succession  is  by  bishops,  13. 
[See  BtsAopf.]  But  no  pnmacy 
was  ever  instituted  by  Christ,  X. 
177.  Neither  the  church  aAone, 
nor  mere  presbyters  in  ft,  had 
power  to  excommunicate,  before 
they  had  a  bishop  set  over  them. 
Vli.  86,  87.  Mere  presbyters  had 
DO  jurisdiction  in  it,  in  criminal 
<!anses,  otlierwise  than  by  substitu- 
tion and  delegation,  87,  88.  The 
bishop  alone  has  jurisdiction  in  iXf 
159—180.  The  distribution  of 
chnrch  goods  reserved  exclusively 
to  the  bishop,  190.  Bishops  were 
called  princes  of  the  churches,  949. 
Bishops  and  clergy  anciently  in- 
trusted with  secular  affairs,  S59 — 
$65.  Liturgical,  or  pre-composed 
Ibrms  of  prayer,  proved  to  have 
been  used  by  the  church  from  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  present  time, 
361—369.  The  wisdom  of  the 
church  in  enjoining  them,  369 — 
378.  The  church  cannot  lay  the 
foundation  of  faith,  454-^456.  And 
although  it  is  not  unlawful  or  unsafe 
for  the  church  to  extend  its  creed 
to  any  certain  deduction  from  the 
apostles*  creed,  yet  such  deduction 
ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  others 
as  an  article  of  l^itb,  451—454. 
The  chnrch,  in  its  diffusive  capa- 
city, is  utterly  incompetent  to  be 
the  judge  of  controversies,  VIII. 
88—91.  The  iropertinency  of  that 
pretence  of  the  Spirit,  91,  9«.  Per- 
secution for  dlflference  in  opinion 


never  practised  id  the  first  aad 
purest  ages  of  the  chorcby  131 — 
134.  Was  not  introduced  until  the 
church  had  lost  its  primitive  parity 
and  piety,  134—138.  How  far  the 
church  may  restrain  false  or  hereti- 
cal opinions^  138--141.  Duty  of 
particular  churches,  in  allowifig 
commnmon,  237—229.  How  fkr 
particular  men  may  commnnicate 
with  particular  churches,  229—232. 
The  power  of  the  church  in  absolv- 
ing or  withholding  absolution,  and 
of  binding  and  loosing,  IX.  253-^ 
259.  On  the  ecclesiastical  po%rer 
of  the  chnrch,  see  CaMon»  {EceU' 
siMiticQl)y  CetuureSf  Eecletiaatical 
Imwm,  Eaecommunicatidn, 
Ckwrehof  EngUndf  the  state  ofj  during 
the  rebellion,  delineated,  IV.  1—3. 
Her  liturgy  the  same  which  has 
been  in  use  since  the  apostolic  age, 
286—308.  [See  Cmnrntm  PraMr.j 
Exposition  of  the  nintk  article  of 
the  chnrch  of  England  concemiag 
original  sin,  IX.  107 — 119.  Vindi- 
cation of  that  exposition,  369 — ^386. 
The  religion  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, primitive  and  apostolic,  be- 
cause it  teacha  us  to  believe  the 
whole  Scriptures  only,  at  matter  of 
faith,  X.  131, 132. 

CHURCH  OP  ROME. 

I.  How  far  the  religion  qf  the  ehw^h 
qf  Rome  may  be  ioleruied,  VIll. 
215.  Prescription  no  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  her  doctrines,  215. 
Which  are  superstructures  ill-built* 
amd  worse  managed,  yet  are  erect- 
ed on  the  only  foundation,  217. 
Many  of  her  doetrioes  lead  to  a» 
ill  life,  217.  Particularly  those 
which  relate  to  government  and 
public  societies  of  men,  219.  Her 
speculative  errors  (as  prayer  for 
the  dead,  and  transubstauitiation) 
do  not  affect  life  and  governmenr^ 
221.  Whenefore  this  church  it  to 
be  tolerated,  221—276. 

II.  Grounds  on  wMch  Protestmde  ore 
dissuaded  from  oommumon  wUk  this 
chwreh^  X.  109,  ei  seq, 

1.  The  doetrins  qf  the  Romish  ehateh 
in  the  controverted  articles,  is  neUher 
eathoUe,  apostolic^  nor  primitive^  X. 
129.  Her  doctrines  proved  to  be 
neither  apostolic  nor  primitive, 
129—136.  The  power  arrogated 
by  this  chnrch  of  making  new 
doctrines,  is  against  the  doctrine 
of  the  primitive  chnrch,  137.  Par* 
ticiflarly  the  doctrines  of  pnrga- 
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lory,  145;  XI.  68.  TraiiKabstaii- 
tiatioo,  X.  155;  XT.  94.  Half 
commiinioD,  X.  164 ;  XI.  119.  l*he 
denial  of  pnblic  prayer  to  the  coni- 
moD  people  in  a  lan|rua|re  which 
they  nnderttand,  X.  167;  XI.  198. 
The  veneration  of  images,  X.  171  i 
XI.  1S5.  Picturing  God  and  the 
Trinity,  X.  175;  XI.  168.  The 
pope's  Qoiversal  bishopric,  177. 
The  invocation  of  saints,  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  Scriptures  without 
tradition,  &c.,  IB4. 
S.  The  church  qf  R»me,  oiUiBtatkii 
day  disordered,  teacheg  doctrines,  and 
uses  practices,  wikichy  in  thenuelrei, 
or  in  their  true  and  inunediaie  conse- 
quences,  direct  impieties,  and  give 
warranty  to  a  wicked  life,  X.  186. 
This  proved  by  the  Romish  doc- 
trines of  repentance,  186.  Con- 
fessiou,  I9t ;  XI.  1—48.  Penances 
and  satisfactions,  X.  194— tl8. 
Indulgences.  XI.  48 — 58.  Romish 
errors  in  reference  to  prayer,  218. 
Especially  prayer  to  the  dead, 
fV3.  Incantations,  2St.  Sacra- 
mentals,  2S9.  Effects  of  worship- 
ping images,  241. 

3.  The  church  qf  Rome  teaches  doC" 
trines^  which  in  many  things  are  de- 
struct ive  qf  Christian  society  in  gene- 
ro/,  and  qf  monarchy  in  particular, 
both  of  which  arc  supported  great- 
ly and  Christianly  by  the  church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  X.  247,  et 
seq.  Evasions  taught  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  247.  The  Romish  clergy 
exempt  from  jurisdiction,  252.  The 
Romish  church  hostile  to  princes, 
255. 

4.  The  church  qf  Rome  relies  on  no  cer- 
tain  foundation  for  her  faith,  X.  SSI. 
Hence  she  has  recourse  to  tradi- 
tions, 418.  Pretends  to  a  power 
of  introducing  new  articles  of  faith 
into  the  confessions  of  the  church, 
and  endeavours  to  alter  and  snp- 
press  the  old  catholic  doctrines, 
477.  That  pretended  power  re- 
futed, 478—484  Her  pretended 
miracles  exposed,  484-494.  Of 
the  expnrgatory  indices  in  the 
Romish  church,  495—506. 

5.  The  uncharitableness  qfthe  church  qf 
Rome  in  her  judging  toothers,  X.  M)6. 

6.  The  insecurity  qf  the  Raman  reli' 
gion,  X.  520—532. 

7.  The  church  qf  Rome  teaches  for 
doctrines  the  commandments  of  men, 

X.  532. 
Letters,  to  a  gentlewoman  seduced 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  XI.  183. 


To  a  person  newly  conTcrted  froH 
popery  to  the  church  of  Enelaad, 
203.  Three  letters  to  a  geotJeouui 
that  was  tempted  to  commanion 
in  the  Romish  church,  208—214. 

Chwrehes,  splendid,  erected  by  tha 
first  Christians,  II.  350.  Are  the 
courts  and  regions  of  angeU,  S52p 
The  use  of  music  in  them  edify- 
ing, XIV.  115—117. 

Circumcisiom  of  Christ,  II.  63,  64. 
Why  he  submitted  to  this  rite,  66. 
Considerations  thereon,  67 — 71. 
The  sacrament  of  circumeiaion  a 
type  of  baptism,  235—^38.  De- 
cision of  the  apostle,  concerning 
circumcision,  VII.  458—460. 

Clemens  AUxandrimtLM,  testimony  of, 
against  transubstantiation,  X.  79, 
80.  His  doctrine  concerning  ori- 
ginal sin,  IX.  97,  98.  His  testi- 
mony to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  as  a  rule  of  faith 
and  manners,  395 — 397.  And  to 
the  apostolic  lite  of  confirmatiooi 
XI.  260. 

Clement,  proved  to  have  been  bishop 
ofRome,  VII.71. 

Clement  VIII,,  pope,  commanded 
the  English  Roman  Catholics  to 
prevent  the  accession  of  a  Protest- 
ant prince,  VI.  588. 

Clement  (Jacques),  assassination  of 
Henry  III.  kiug  of  France  by. 
eulogized  by  pope  Sixtos  V.,  VI. 
589. 

Clergy  importance  of,  IV.  504 — 506. 
Important  services  rendered  by 
them,  VII.  xxii.  xxiii.  Yielded 
universal  obedieuce  to  the  bishops, 
154 — 159.  Who  were  their  judges, 
159—180.  The  bishops  had  a  pro- 
priety in  their  persons,  210 — 212. 
How  far  bishops  and  clergy  were 
entrusted  with  secular  affiiirs,  252 
— 265.  Impious  pretensions  of  the 
Romish  clergy  to  exemption  from 
civil  jurisdiction,  X.  252 — 255. 
Tlic  enjoining  of  celibacy,  on  the 
clerey,  an  intolerable  bnrden, 
XIV.  123 — 130.  And  an  unrea- 
sonable law,  130—132.  Contrary 
to  the  apostolical  u<^ge,  and  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  chnrch, 
136—147.  Second  marriages  of 
the  clergy,  147—150.  OppretfiM 
of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Rebellion,  I.  Izxix. 
Ixxx.  cccxxv.  cccxxvii.  Rules  and 
advices  to  the  clergy  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Down  and  Connor,  for  the 
discharge  of  their  office,  XIV. 
489—507.    Renwrka    theraon,   I. 
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ocxciT.  SeeBi8lutpiyCelibacyyEpi9' 
eopaey,  Minister,  Presbyter,  Sacra- 
ments, FisHatian  qftU  Sick. 

Comfort  (Christian),  sources  of,  and 
helps  for,  1.87.  Its  sonrces— Firs/, 
faith,  97—99.  Secondly,  hope,  99— 
117.  Thirdly,  the  inhabitation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  117—128.  Fourth- 
Uf,  prayer,  128—147.  FiflMy*  the 
sacraments,  148.  The  »acrament 
of  baptism,  i'>3— 160.  The  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper,  160 — 
170.  The  natnre  and  duty  of  giv- 
ing  comfort  to  the  afflicted,  ex- 
plained,  V.  S74— 376. 

Commandments,  the  Ten,  explained, 
III.  1.  The  first,  III.  6;  IV.  486. 
The  second.  III.  13;  IV.  488.  The 
third.  III.  17;  IV.  488.  The  fourth, 

III.  28;  IV.  489.  The  fifth.  III. 
31 ;  IV.  490.    The  .sixth.  III.  32  ; 

IV.  491.  The  seventh.  III.  42 ; 
IV.  491.  Tbeeiphth,  III.45;  IV. 
492.  The  ninth.  III.  46  ;  IV.  492. 
The  tenth,  III.  47;  IV.  492,  493. 
The  ten  commandments  not  a 
perfect  digest  of  the  law  of  natnie, 
XII.  350.  Explications  of  them 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  are 
parts  of  the  moral  law,  357 — 359. 
Every  thiuK  in  them  is  not  obli. 
gatory  on  Christians,  360—438. 

Common  Prayer- Book  of  the  reformed 
Church  of  England,  excellency  of 
generally  stated,  VII.  286—288. 
Though  cavilled  at  and  opposed  by 
some  of  the  Puritans  at  Frankfort, 
yet  it  was  never  char^red  with  he- 
resy or  impiety  by  the  Papists, 
288-290.  Why  many  of  its  pray- 
'  en  arc  the  same  as  those  in  the 
offices  of  the  Romish  church,  <2!90, 
S9l.  Held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
martyrs  for  the  Keformatiun,  ^291, 
S04.  Is  the  same  that  has  been  in 
nie  in  tlie  Christian  church  from 
the  apostolic  age,  292.  This  proved 
by  ao  examination  of  the  daily 
morning  and  evening  prayer,  and 
of  the  communion-offlce,  292  — 
506.  The  benediction  in  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer  vindicated,  306 
—308.  And  also  the  absolutions, 
SOB  309. 

Communicant  ahe  Worthy,)  XV. 
404 — 690.  Remarks  on  this  trea- 
tiae,  I.  ccxcvii.    See  Lord*8  supper. 

Communion  vriih  persons  justly  ex- 
communicated, IS  unlawful,  XIV, 
9 — 17.    Sec  Lord's  supper, 

C^mmwiation,  in  what  cases  amends 
are  to  be  made  for  some  sins  by, 
VIII.  486.    The  same  power  that 

VOL.  I. 


can  dispense,  can  also  commute  a 
duty,  XV.  265—267. 
Conception  of  Jesus,  history  of,  II.  1 
— 4.     Considerations  thereon,  4 — 
9.    Circumstances   between    that 
event  and   the   nativity,    9 — 12. 
Considerations  thereon,  12 — 18. 
Concupiscence  defined,  IX.  394,  395. 
lu  what  sense  it  hath,  of  itself,  the 
nature  of  sin,  1 17.    Is  no  sin  before 
we  consent  to  it,  82.    Nor  wholly 
an  effect  of  Adam's  sin,  83,  395, 
396. 
Cotifession,  a  special  act  of  repentance 
highly  necessary  to  its  perfection, 
IX.  242.    Is  due  only  to  God,  243 
— 247.    When  to  be  made  to  a 
brother   against  whom   we    have 
sinned,  247.    The  practice  of  the 
,    primitive  church  concerning  con- 
fessions, 248.     Practical    advices 
concerning  the  manner  in  which 
we  make  confession  of  our  sins, 
292—300.     The  doctrine   of  the 
church  of  Rome,  that  what  is  re- 
vcalcd  under  the  seal  of  confession^ 
is  so  sacred  that  it  must  not  be 
disclosed,  VI.  614.      Proof  that 
the  gunpowder  conspiracy  was  not 
revealed   Inr  the  traitors  to  their 
Jesuit  confessors,  under  the  seal  of 
confession,  614,  615.    And  even  if 
it  had,  it  did  not  bind  to  secresy 
in   that  case,  616.     Particularly 
as  the  most  eminent  doctors  of  the 
Romish  church  allow  confessions 
to  be  revealed,  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  a  doubtful  case  of  mar- 
riage, 618.    Or  for  disclosing  of 
heresy,  ibid*    Other  cases  in  which 
the  seal  of  confession   might  be 
broken,  XI.  5, 6.    Also,  that  a  man 
may  license  his  confessor  to  reveal 
his  confession,  VI.  619*    And  many 
Romish  doctors  teach  that  treason 
may  be  disclosed,  619,  620.     In- 
stances of  such  disclosure,  620.  The 
Cublication  of  confessions  allowed 
y  the  Greek  church,  621.    Origin 
of  the  rule  of  the  Romish  church, 
prohibiting  the  disclosure  of  con- 
fessions, 621,  622.    The  common 
law  of  England    commands   con- 
fessions to  be  published  in  cases 
ofmurderor  oftreasou,617.    Con- 
fession, as  practised  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  no  restraint  to  sin,  X. 
192.    Made  an  engine  of  state  and 
mischief,   193.     Dangerous    pre- 
tence that  it  is  of  divine  right,  193. 
Auricular  confession  first  enjoined 
by  the  Lateran  conncil,  XI.  9* 
And  renewed  by  the  conncil  of 
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Trent,  10.  The  doctrine  of  con- 
fession, as  stated  in  Scripture  and 
by  the  reformed  chnrches,  10,  11. 
The  necesxity  of  confession  proved 
to  be  a  new  doctrino,  even  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  not  esteemed 
part  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  be- 
fore the  council  of  Trent,  11 — IS. 
This  necessity  not  taught  by 
Christ,  14.  IFhat  sins  were  to  be 
submitted  to  tlie  judgment  of  the 
church,  according  to  Bede,  15. 
The  judgment  which  the  priest  is 
to  make,  is  not  of  sins,  but  of  the 
pentonsy  16 — 23.  No  precept  or 
direction  in  Scripture,  concerning 
auricular  confession,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  performed,  SO 
— 32.  Which  is  an  nnrea»onable 
yoke  upon  the  consciences  of  meo, 
32, 53.  It  can  only  be  a  prudential 
consideration,  and'  can  no  way  in- 
fer  a  divine  institution,  33.  Con- 
fession a  source  of  perpetual  temp- 
tation to  the  priest,  34.  And 
perverted  to  the  grossest  indecen- 
cies and  impiety,  35.  As  also  to 
treasonable  designs,  35,  36.  Con- 
fession a  cause  of  perpetual  scru- 
ples of  conscience,  37 — 40.  No 
ecclesiastical  tradition  for  the  ne- 
cessity of  confessing  all  our  sins,  in 
order  to  a  pardon,  41.  No  such 
necessity  recognised  by  the  Greek 
church,  ax  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Grt* eie  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters, 42—46.  Pernicious  tenets  of 
the  church  of  Rome  concerning 
the  seal  of  confession,  6 — 8.  Sub- 
scription to  the  forms  of  confession 
a  matter  only  of  political  consider- 
ation, XIV.  158— J  63.  Arguments 
and  exhortations  to  a  sick  man  to 
confess  bis  sins,  IV.  510  —  513. 
Particularly  in  the  case  of  a  care- 
less person,  or  of  a  stupid  con« 
science,  513—5^2. 
Confirmation^  Bishop  Taylor's  dis- 
course on,  published,  I.  cxviii. 
Analysis  of  it,  with  remarks,  cclvi. 
— cclx.  Imposition  of  hands  in 
confirmation  practised  by  the  apos- 
tles, VII.  22,  23.  This  rite  was 
not  to  expire  with  them,  24—27. 
Proofs  that  confirmation  was,  in 
succeeding .  ages,  confined  excln- 
•ivel^  to  bishops,  143—150;  XI. 
ccxxii.  ccxxiii.  265 — 274.  PhoHus, 
the  first,  who  gave  to  presbyters 
the  power  of  confirmation,  Vll. 
145.  Necessity  and  .ajiitiqoity  of 
tills  rite,  X.  ccxxiv— ccxxvi.  232. 
'Allowed  to  be  of  great  lise,  but  is 


no  sacrament,  233.  Its  divine  ori*^ 
ginal,  warranty,  and  institotioOy 
proved  from  Scripture,  244 — 248. 
Was  practised  by  the  apostles,  248. 
Saint  Paul  proved  to  mean  coik 
firmatlon,  and  not  atMolotioo  or 
ordination,  when  he  mentions  ioi- 
position  of  hands,  249 — 251.  The 
rite  of  confirmation  a  perpetml 
and  never  ceasing  ministry,  252 — 
257.  Is  performed  by  prayer  aad 
imposition  of  hands,  274  —  278. 
Many  great  graces  and  blewingi 
are  consequent  on  the  worthy  re- 
ception and  due  ministry  of  coa- 
firmatlon,  278—281.  Particolarly, 
it  is  the  consummation  and  per- 
fection of  baptism  and  baptisaal 
grace,  281.  We  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  therein,  as  the  seal  of  oar 
salvation,  283.  On  the  preparation 
to  confirmation,  and  the  circnM- 
stances  of  receiving  it,  287 — 297. 

Confiagratum  of  the  world,  contem- 
plation on.  III.  480—482. 

Conaciencty  different  meanings  of  the 
vrord,  XI.  372.  Causes  of  the  mni- 
tiplicity  of  cases  of  conscience, 
366, 367.  Absurd  and  mischievons 
rules  given  by  the  doctors  of  the 
Romish  church  for  solving  the■^ 
346—352. 

I.  Of  the  RmU  qf  Comeiemee  im  gemawlf 
XI.  369. 

(1.)  DefimUioH  qf  the  term  Cmmekmot, 
XI.  373.  It  is  the  mind  of  a  nan, 
373,  374.  How  God  writes  bis 
laws  therein,  375.  It  is  governed 
by  tlie  sevenfold  rule  of  good  will, 
376.  Memory  of  God*s  benefihs 
378.  A  clean  heart,  ibid,  A  free 
spirit,  379.  A  ri^ht  soul,  ibid.  A 
devout  mind,  380.  And  an  an 
lightened  reason,  ibid.  Itixnwa- 
snred  by  the  proportions  of  good 
and  evil,  380,  381.  In  order  Co 
practice,  381.  It  is  the  science  of 
the  heart,  382.  The  different  acti 
of  conscience,  382,  383.  Its  fiati 
end  is,  to  conduct  all  onr  refatiooi 
and  intercourse  between  God,  oar 
neighbours,  and  ourselves,  that  if, 
in  all  moral  actions,  384. 

(2.)  The  duiiet  ami  oJUet  ^  sMh 
teience  ^re^Jfrgi^  to  didaie^  XI.  381 
Add  its  nntversal  dictates  are  al- 
ways the  most  certain,  ibid.  386. 
SeoamUif,  to  testify  or  hear  wlfeMii 
of  our  actions,  387.  Tkirdiff  to  ao- 
cose  or  excase,  388— 590.  Mrtf- 
ly,  to  loose  or  bind,  590.  TWl,k 
reflex  act  of  consciei^,  iifiur.  The 
binding  to  duty,  an  effect  of  em- 
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science,  ibid.  391.    And  binding  to 
punishment,  an  act  of  conscience, 
391.      Horrors    of   an    evil    con- 
science, 391,  392.     Its  first  effect 
ifif  self-accnsation,  392.    Secondly, 
shame,  396.    Thirdly,  distraction 
of  mind,  394.     Which  terminates 
in    impudence,    395.       Fourthly, 
ffuilty  fear,  396—398.     Which  is 
increased  not  only  at  our   death, 
but  after  death,   it  is    the   com- 
mencement of  hell,  399.    How  con- 
science torments  a  man,  400,  401. 
Why  the  conscience  is  more  afraid 
io  sonie  sins  than  others,  402  —404. 
Loomy  or  absolution  of  conscience, 
404—406.    Signs  of  true  peace  oi 
conscience,  406—409. 
(3.)  Tki  rules  and  meaturetfor  treating 
0ur  conaciencey  so   that   it  may  be 
m^fkl  to  us  in  all  the  intentions  if  it, 
mul  in  the  designs  qfGod,    We  must 
be  careful  not  to  mistake  prejudice 
or  passion,  fancy   and   affection, 
error,  or  illusion,  for  conscience, 
XI.  410.     Advices  for  practising 
this  rule,  411.     We  are  to  snspect 
that  our  conscience  is  misinformed, 
when  we  are  not  willing  to  inquire 
into  particulars,  411.     He  cannot 
be  sure  that  he  is  not  mistaken, 
who  resolves  upon  the  conclusion 
before  the  premises,  4 12.    Illusion 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  con- 
science, if  we  take  a  wrong  course 
inoursearch,  and  use  incompetent 
instruments,  4 13.    That  determi- 
nation is  to  be  suspected,  which, 
though    it    apparently    serves    an 
interest,  obscurely  serves  a  pious 
end,   414.     Whatever    serves    or 
maintains  vice,  or  lessens  virtue, 
is  not  conscience,  but  error  and 
abuse,  415.    Necessity  of  pra\-er 
to  a  good  conscience,  416.    The 
conscience  of  a  vicious  man  is  an 
evil  judge,  and  an  imperfect  rule, 
416r-419.    All  consciences  are  to 
walk  by  the  same  mie ;  and  that 
which  is  just  to  one,  is  so  to  all  in 
the  like  circumstances,  419 — 421. 
In  conscience,  that  which  is  first 
is  tniest,  easiest,  and  most  useful, 
421,  422. 

II*  The  several  kinds  of  contfience 
defined  and  illustrated,  XI.  423— 
427. 

(1.)  Qf  the  right  or  sure  conscience, 
aI.  427.  A  right  conscience  is 
that,  which  guides  our  actions,  by 
right  and  proportioned  means,  to  a 
riiht  end,  which  end  is  the  glory 
Ot  God,  or  any  honest  purpose  of 


justice  or  religion,  charity,  or  civil 
conversation,  427, 428.     In  a  right 
conscience,  the  practical  Judgment, 
that  is,  the  last  determination  to 
an  action,  ought  to  be  sure  and 
evident,  428—430.    The  practical 
judgment  of  a  right  conscience  is 
always  agreeable  to  the  speculative 
determination  of  the  understand- 
ing, 430—461.    In  what  partieii- 
lars  the  obedience  of  understanding 
consists,  461 — 465.     A  judgment 
of  nature  or  inclination,  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  sure  conscience, 
465  —  468.     Where  two  motives 
concur  to  the  determination  of  an 
action,  one  of  which  is  virtuous 
and  the  other  secular,  a  right  con- 
science is  not  prejudiced  by  that 
mixtnre, 468 — 481 .   An  insufficient 
or  incompetent  argument,  though 
it  perstiade  us  to  a  thing  in  itself 
good,  is  not  the  ground  of  a  right, 
nor  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  sure 
conscience,   481  —  492.      A    con- 
science, determined  by  the  counsel 
of  wise  men  even  against  its  own 
inclinations,  may  be  sure  and  right, 
493.     He  that  sins  against  a  right 
and  sure  conscience,  whatever  the 
instance  be,  commits  a  great  sin, 
but  not  a  double  one,  493—615. 
The  goodness  of  an  object  is  not 
made    by  conscience,  but   is   ac- 
cepted,  declared,  and   published 
by  it,  and  made  personally  obli- 
gatory, 515—522. 
(2.)  Of  the  confident  or  erroneous  con- 
science, XII.  1.    An  erroneous  con- 
science defined,  ibid.    It  commands 
us  to  do  what  we  ought  to  omit,  or 
to  omit  what  we  ought  to  do,  or  to 
do  it  otherwise  than  we  should, 
1  —  5.     An  erroneous  conscience 
binds  as  to  obedience,  but  not  so 
as  a  right  conscience  does,  5 — 13. 
Measures  of  obedience  due  to  au 
erring  conscience,  14, 15.    A  con- 
science,ernng  vincibly  or  culpably, 
is  an  unavoidable   cause  of  sin, 
whether  it  be  resisted  or  complied 
with,  16—18.    It  is  a  greater  sin 
to  do  a  good  action  against  our 
conscience  than  to  do  an  evil  ac- 
tion in  obedience  to  it,  18 — 20.  It 
is  not  lawful  to  delight  in  an  evil 
action  (after  the  discovery  of  our 
error),  which  we  did  innocently  in 
an  erroneous  conscience,  20 — 22. 
Au  innocent,  or  invincibly  erring 
conscience,  is  to  be  obeyed  even 
against  the  known  commandment 
or  oar  superiors,  22— '26*  The  error 
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of  ao  abused  conscience  oogbt  to 
be  reformed,  sometimes  by  the 
command  of  the  will,  but  ordina- 
rily by  a  contrary  reason,  26 — SfS. 
The  error  of  a  conscience  is  not 
always  to  be  opened  to  the  erring 
person  by  the  guides  of  souU,  or 
by  any  otlier  charitable  person, 
SB  30 
(3.)  Of  th€  wobable  w  thinking  am- 
Bcience,  Xlh  31 »  A  probable  con- 
science is  an  imperfect  assent  to 
an  uncertain  proposition,  in  which 
one  part  is  clearly  and  fully  chosen, 
but  with  an  explicit  or  implicit 
notice  that  the  contrary  alHo  is 
fairly  eligible,  SI — J3.  A  con- 
science, that  is  at  first,  and  in  its 
own  nature  probable,  may  be  made 
certain  by  accumulation  of  many 
probabilities  operating  the  same 
persuasion,  33—39.  The  requisites 
or  conditions  of  a  moral  demon- 
stration, for  the  assuring  of  our 
conscience,  67—70.  Where  two 
opinions  are  equally  probable  on 
account  of  their  proper  reasons, 
one  may  be  satVr  than  another,  7i. 
An  opinion  speculatively  probable, 
is  not  always  practically  the  same, 
72 — 74.  The  greater  probability 
destroys  the  less,  73— UO.  When 
two  opinions  seem  equally  pro- 
bable, the  last  determination  is  to 
be  made  by  accidents,  ciicum- 
stances,  and  collateral  inducements, 
80— B4.  It  is  not  lawful  to  change 
our  practical  sentence  about  the 
same  object,  while  the  same  pro* 
bability  remains,  84 — 87.  An  opi- 
nion  re<)ting  upon  a  very  slender 
probability  is  not  to  be  followed,  ex- 
cepting in  cases  of  great  necessity 
or  great  charity,  87 — 90,  A  mul- 
titude of  authors  is  not  the  most 
probable  inducement,  nor  does  it, 
in  all  cases,  make  a  safe  and  pro- 
bable conscience,  90  —  too.  In 
following  the  authority  of  men,  no 
rule  can  be  antecedently  given  for 
the  choice  of  the  persons,  but  buch 
choice  is  wholly  to  be  conducted 
by  prudence,  and  according  to  the 
subject  matter,  100  — lOo.  The 
authority  of  divines  and  of  la  wyerx, 
when  respectively  to  be  preferred, 
lOo — 109.  He  that  hath  given  as- 
sent to  one  part  of  a  probable 
opinion,  may  lawfully  depo!>e  that 
conscience  and  that  opinion  upon 
confidence  of  the  sentence  of  ano- 
ther, 109 — 1 13.  He,  who  inquires 
of  MTcral  docton,  until  he  finds 


one  answering  according  to  liwoira 
mind,  cannot  by  that  inquiry  Mkc 
bis  conscience  safe ;  but,  according 
to  the  subject  matter,  and  other 
circinnstances,  be  may,  113—11^ 
He  that  i»  axked  concerning  a  case 
that  is  on  either  side  probable, 
may  answer  against  bia  own  opi- 
nion, if  tlie  contrary  be  probable 
and  more  safe,  or  more  expedient 
and  favourable,  115,  116.  Wbcn 
the  guide  of  souls  is  of  a  different 
opinion  from  his  charge  or  peni- 
tent, he  is  not  bound  to  exact  con- 
formity  to  bis  own  opinion  that  is 
only  prolMible;  but  may  proceed 
according  to  the  conscience  of  the 
penitent,  116.  The  sentence  and 
arbitrement  of  a  prudent  and  good 
man,  though  it  be  of  itself  bnt  pro- 
bable, yet  is  more  than  a  probable 
warranty  to  actions  otherwise  o- 
determinable,  117,  118. 

(4  )  0/adoit6(/H/conacteiKe,XII.  ilS. 
A  doubtful  conscience  defined, 
118—130.  A  negative  donbt  nei- 
ther binds  to  action,  nor  inqniry, 
nor  repentance  ;  but  it  binds  only 
to  caution  and  observance,  120 — 
123.  A  piivative  doubt  cannot, 
of  itself,  hinder  a  man  from  acting 
what  he  is  moved  to  by  an  extriuic 
argument  or  inducement  that  is  in 
Itself  prudent  or  innocent,  123. 
In  doubts  of  right  or  of  law  we 
are  always  bound  to  inquire;  bnt 
in  doubts  of  fact  not  always,  124^ 
1:^7.  In  doubts,  the  safer  part  is 
to  be  chosen,  127 — 135,  It  is  hiv- 
ful  for  the  conscience  to  proceed 
to  action  against  a  doubt  that 
is  merely  speculative,  133 — 138. 
Every  dictate  and  judgment  of 
tiie  conscience,  though  it  be  little 
and  less  material,  is  sufficient  and 
may  be  made  use  of,  for  the  de- 
position of  a  donbt,  138, 139.  Wbea 
two  precepts,  contrary  to  each 
other,  meet  together,  about  the 
same  question,  that  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred which  binds  most,  i40— 171. 
A  doubtful  conscience,  no  guide  of 
human  actions,  but  a  disease,  171, 
172. 

(5.)  Ufa  acrupuUmt  coascieaer,  XIL 
17!;;.  Definition  of  a  scrnpnioas  con- 
science, 172—176.  A  consctence 
sufiiciently  instrncted  by  its  pro- 
per arguments  of  persuasion,  atty 
without  sin  proceed  to  action 
agaiuht  the  scruple,  and  its  weaker 
arguings  or  proper  tremblinn^  1^^^ 
—179.    He  who  is  tronbkS  Wi 
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tornples,  ought  to  rely  npon  the 
•  jodgment  of  a  prndent  a:uide,  180. 
When  a  donbt  is  resolved  in  the 
entrance    of  an  action,   we  must 
jud^e  of  onr  action  afterwards,  by 
the  same  measures  as  before :  for 
he  that  changes  his  measnres,  turns 
his  doubt  into  a  scruple.  180 — IS'2* 
A  scrupulous  conscience  is  to  be 
cured  by  remedies  proper  to  the 
disease,  and   proper  to  the  man, 
182 — 184.   Advices  to  a  scrupulous 
man,  185 — 190. 
(6.)   Tenderness   qf  conscience.      VI. 
cccxxxiv. — cccxxxvi.      How   ten- 
der consciences    are   to  be  dealt 
with,  cccxx&vii. — cccxli.    In  de- 
ciding   questions    of  conscience, 
ministers  mnst  speak  what  is  pro- 
fitable, not  what  is  pleasing,  527. 
Considerations    for   awakening   a 
stupid  conscience  to  a  confession 
ofsin!<,  IV.  513—522.   Conscience 
is,  properly  and  directly,  actively 
and  passively,  under  pains  of  sin 
and  punishment,  obliged  to  obey 
the  laws  of  men,  230—266.     How 
far,  and  in  what  cases,  conscience 
is  obliged  to  obey  the  canons  of 
the  ancient  general  and  provincial 
councils,  XIV.  47 — 49.     Also  the 
decrees  of  such  councils,  154 — 158. 
and    likewise    human    laws,     see 
Human  Laws.  How  far  it  is  obliged 
to  obey  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
see  Canons  of  the  Apostles,  Canons 
(Ecclesia8tical),  and   Ecclesiastical 
Laws. 
Consent,  requisite  to  constitute  sin, 

V.437. 
iUnuolation,  the  duty  of  giving,  ex- 
plained and  enforced,    V.  374 — 
376. 
Contemplation,   distinction  between, 
and    meditation,    II.    118.    Con- 
templations on  the  State  of  Man, 
III.  416 — 542.     Strictures  on  this 
treatise,  I.  clii. — cliv. 
ContentednesSf    the    duty  of,   in    all 
states,  IV.  107.    Particularly  un- 
der all  the  accidents  of  life,  108 — 
110.     Instruments  or  exercises  to 
procure  content,  1 10—120.   Means 
of  obtaining  it,   by  way  of  con- 
sideration,  120—126.     Especially 
niider  poverty,  126 — 131.     Under 
the    charge   of  having    numerous 
children,  131,  132.     Under  violent 
necessities,  132.     On  the  death  of 
children,     nearest     relatives,     or 
friends,    133.     On   the    untimely 
death  of  a  child,  134,  135.    On 
the  ODseasoiiable  deatli  of  a  youth. 


136.    On   the  sudden    or  violent 
death  of  a  child   or  friend,  137. 
On  being  childless,  137.     On  hav- 
ing evil  or  unfortunate  children, 
138.     And  in   the  contemplation 
of  our  own  death,  138. 
Contentions,  what  are,  VIII.  391, 392. 
Contracts,  civil,  nature  of,  IV.  161. 
Rules  and  measores  of  justice  in 
making  them,  162— 165.  Sincerity 
in  action  as  well  as  in  word,  in  all 
matters  of  contract,  an  essential 
character  of  Christian  simplicity, 
VI.  154—160.     On  the  interpreta- 
tion of  contracts,  in  doubtful  cases, 
XIV.  232. 
Contrition,  a  good  beginning  of  re- 
pentance, VIII.  473.    Means  of 
exciting  it,  from  the  love  of  God, 
IV.  475—480.    The  nature  of  con- 
trition explained,  VIII.  475*  476. 
Some  opinions  of  the  fathers  con* 
cerning  it,    considered,    and   ob- 
jections deduced  from   them,  re- 
futed, 477 — 484.     Its  reasonable- 
ness, IX.  223,  2^4.    Causes  of  it, 
225,  226.     Nature  and    constitu- 
tion,    227—231.      Its    operation, 
231.    And  uses,  232.    Difference 
between  attrition  and  contrition, 
237 — 241.     Practical  advices  rela- 
tive to  contrition  or  godly  sorrow, 
283— «i290.     Which  is  not  repent- 
ance itself,  but  an  instrument  of  it, 
291.      Dangerous     and     immoral 
doctrine   of  the   Romish   church, 
concerning     contrition,     X.   190, 
191. 
Controversies,  on  the  uncertainty  and 
insufficiency  of  tradition  for  deter- 
mining, VIII.  10 — 28.    And  also 
of  general  councils,   28—52.    Of 
the  fallibility  of  the  pope,  52— 78. 
The  disability  of  the  fathers,  or 
ecclesiastical  writers,  to  determine 
controversies,   78 — 88.    Incompe- 
tency of  the  church  in  its  diffusive 
capacity,  88—92.  Of  the  authority 
of  reason,  and  that  it,  proceeding 
npon  the  best  grounds,  is  the  best 
judge,  92—98. 
Conversion f  or  repentance  in  general, 
nature  of,  VIII.  315,  316.    Admits 
of  degrees,  318.    The  conversion 
preached    by   John    the    Baptist, 
what,    318,  320.    And  by  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  ibid.    Nature  of 
the  conversion    preached    to    the 
Gentiles,  319,  3t0.     Why  termed 
j(«T«xx«yit,  or  reconciliation,  321. 
And    renewing,    ibid,    3it*    And 
also  a/  new  creature,'  322. 
CoNfernoM,  exti^ntive,  in  the  com* 
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mencement    of  Christianity,    ac- 

coiuted  fur,  VI.  i. 
CMiiMy  (Edward  earl  of),  patronizes 

bisliop  Taylor,  and   provides   for 

him  in  Ireland,    1.  Ixxx.  Ixxxiii. 

cccxxxvi.  cccxxxvii.  cccxxxviii. 
Corrupt  eommaatiaUioittf  what  are,  V, 

CMmctlf,  binhops  alone  had  the  power 
of  voting  at,  VII.  309.   Presbyters 
never,  i6id.  t04—f06.  The  coancil 
of  Basil  was  the  first,  in  which 
presbyters  in  their  own  right  were 
admitted  to  vote,  906.  Presbyters, 
as  soch,  did  not  vote  at  the  council 
of  the  apostles,  mentioned  in  Acts 
XV.,  908,  f09.     The  people  had, 
de  facio,  no  vote  in  that  council, 
f09,  210     New  articles  of  faith, 
first  made  by  general  councils,  481. 
Remarks  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Nicene    council,  481—488.     The 
insufficiency  of  councils  to  expound 
Scripture,  or  determine  controver- 
sies, VIII.  28.     The   decrees    of 
councils,  whose  proceedings  were 
either  unreasonable,  or  prejudiced, 
unworthy  of  notice,  31—39.    In- 
stances of  contradictory  decrees  by 
several  councils,  39,  4o,  42—44. 
There  is  no  satiiifsctory  reason  for 
believing  coimcih  up<»n  their  own 
authority,  for  obtruding  them  on 
others,  40—4'i.     No  council  infalli- 
ble,  42.   The  authority  claimed  for 
councils,  further  invalidated  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  tliem  were  cor- 
rupted, and  many  were  pretended, 
where  there  were  no  such  things, 
44—46.     And  many  of  them  did 
actually  err,  and  were  deceived,  46 
—48.    What  councils  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed, 49.  Yet  even  these  councils 
had  no  authority  by  their  decrees 
to  make  a  divine  faith,  or  to  cou- 
stitnte  new  articles  or  credence, 
50-^52.      Impossibility  of  deter- 
mining what  are  general  councils, 
and  what  are  not,  X.  555,  359. 
Many  seneral  councils  weve  re. 
jected  by  almost  the  whole  Chris- 
tian world,  356,  357.    Idle  pre- 
tences on  which  the  Romish  doc- 
tors make  void  the  authority  of 
coancils,   359.      Impossibility   of 
ceaeral  councils  being  a  rule  of 
laith,  360—372.    The  pope*s  ap- 

Srobation  not  necessary  to  the  con- 
rmatioo  of  the  authority  of  a 
ftneral  council,  365.  Testimonies 
of  varioBS  connciis  to  the  neces- 
sity of  confirmation,  XI.  264,  265. 
Tlie  canow  of  the  ancicBt  geneial 


and  provincial  conncib,  when  •bli- 
gatory  upon  all  Christians,  XIV. 
47 — 49.  Their  decrees  are  of  great 
use  in  the  conduct  of  coDscienoe, 
but  are  not  the  proper  nieasnre,  or 
last  delermioation,  in  matters  of 
belief,  154—158. 

Coimse/j  (evangelical),  what  are, 
XIII.  64.  Difference  between 
them  and  evangelical  conniBand- 
ments,  65—68.  Are  sot  to  be  ea- 
joiued,  when  tliey  tend  to  impose 
what  may  be  a  snare,  XIV.  117 — 
119. 

Court  of  audience  of  the  bishops, 
powers  of,  as  recognised  by  tlM 
council  of  Chalcedon,  Vil.  161, 
162.  Of  what  causes  it  bad  cog- 
nisance, 169 — 176.  And  of  what 
persons,  176 — 180. 

CoajtM-GfrmoN,    marriages    of,    not 

Rrohibited  by  the  judicial  law  of 
loses,  XII.  323—353.  Nothing 
positive  in  the  New  Testament 
against  such  marriages,  333,  334. 
Which  were  sanctioned  among  the 
wisest  heathens,  336,  336.  Not 
forbidden  by  tlie  civil  law,  337. 
Prohibited  by  the  conoo  law  and  by 
papal  rescrijptit,  338—342.  Which 
are  of  no  force   in   this  country, 

342.  Where  it  is  legally  allowed, 

343.  Such  marriages  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  3^ — 349. 
And  therefore  are  valid,  as  well  as 
the  marriages  of  second  eoosias, 
349,350. 

CifCfnant  qfgraety  texts  of  Scripture 
concerning,  VI II.  303—305.  S<t 
also  Go9pel  Covenant. 

CooenmU  ^work$,  made  with  Adaqi, 
nature  of,  IX.  399,  400.  Texts  of 
Scripture  relative  to  it,  VIU.  303. 

Caoeioutneu,  nature  of,  VIII.  38tl. 
Prohibited  by  the  tenth  command- 
ment, III.  47.  Remedies  against 
it.  IV.  249—255. 

CrqfUne8$f  what  is  included  in,  VIII. 
389,  390. 

Credemd^f  or  a  summary  of  things  to 
be  believed,  XV.  1],  31. 

Creeda,  various,  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures,  X.  454—456.  These 
at  first  sufficient,  457.  Origin  of 
the  Apostles'  creed,  457,  456. 
Proofs  from  the  fathen^  that  the 
heads  of  doctrine  cmitauied  in  it 
were  always  held  hy  the  primitive 
church.  459—461 ;  XIII.  159, 160, 
162.  Into  this  faith  the  church 
baptized  all  cttechomeoi,  HuASU 
The  Apostleir  cneddmuauait0  he 
a  ndeoffiuth  to  ^  GhriiteK 
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VII.  447.  A  short  exposition  of 
it,  XV.  19—31.  DiflTerent  appella- 
tions given  to  it,  VII.  447,  448 ; 
XIII.  161.  Ifthe  articles,  of  which 
it  is  composed,  were,  in  the  first 
ages  of  the  church,  safiicient  to 
bring  men  to  heaven,  they  are 
equally  sufficient  now,  VII.  449. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  make  the 
articles  of  faith,  contained  in  it, 
Aiore  piirticnlar,  450.  And  no  de- 
duction, made  by  the  church 
(though  not  nnlawful  or  unsafe  in 
itself,)  from  such  creed,  ought  to  be 
imposed  on  others  as  an  article  of 
fk\th,  451 — 454.  Remarks  on  the 
enlargement  of  the  Apostles'  creed 
by  the  council  of  Nice,  481— 4B8 ; 
X.  46^—466;  XIII.  163.  Opinion 
of  Athanasins  on  the  Nicene  creed, 
VII.  490.  Remarks  on  the  damna- 
tory spirit  and  clauses  of  the 
A  ikanasian  creed,  49 1 ,  499.  Which, 
however,  was  not  written  by  Atha- 
nasins, 493.  No'  new  articles  of 
faith  added  to  the  Apostles*  creed 
by  the  Nicene  creed,  or  by  that 
bearing  the  name  of  Athanasius, 
493,494;  X.  466-'470.  The  con- 
stant  adherence  of  the  church  in 
succeeding  ages  to  the  articles  of 
faith  contained  in  the  Apostles* 
creed,  471—474.  Which  contains 
all  things  necessary  to  be  believed 
uuto  salvation,  XIII.  165. 

Criminal,  in  what  case  to  be  his  own 
executioner,  XIII.  321— 327.  Signs 
by  which  we  may  judge,  when  a 
criminal  is  condemned  ipso  facto, 
328 — 333.  A  condemned  criminal, 
qflter  sentence  pronounced,  may 
not  by  his  own  hands  inflict  the 
penalties  imposed  by  the  judge, 
334—346. 

CroiiiiM<{  (Oliver),  bitter  oppression 
by,  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of 
England,  I.  Ixxix.  Ixxx.  cccxxv — 
cccxxvii. 

Crucifixion  of  Jesus  Christ,  circum- 
stances of,  III.  259—264.  (Con- 
siderations thereon,  371 — 382. 

Cffp,  the  taking  of,  from  the  laity, 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  proved  to  be  contrary  to 
the  command  of  Christ,  to  the 
practice  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  primitive 
fiithers,  X.  164—166;  XI.  119— 
128.  Notice  of  the  various  atteikipts 
made  to  take  it  away  from  the 
taity,  XIII.  23—26. 

CwreSf  mles  and  advices  to  mitiift^n 


of  the  gospel,  concerning,  XIV. 
495 498. 

Curioaity,  to  be  avoided,  IV.  19,  99 
—101. 

Cnrtom,  no  sufficient  interpreter  of 
the  laws  of  Jesus  Christ,  XIII. 
215—218.  Evil  customs  are  ooie 
cause  of  men's  being  kept  in  a 
state  of  sinning,  VI.  250.  Exami- 
nation of  the  question,  whether  the 
custom  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  or 
indefinitely  of  many  nations,  be  a 
just  presumption  that  the  thing  so 
practised  is  aj^eable  to  the  law 
of  nature,  or  is  in  any  way  to  be 
supposed  consonant  to  the  will  of 
God.  XIII.  219—223.  The  landa- 
ble  customs  of  the  catholic  church, 
which  are  in  present  observation, 
do  oblige  the  conscience  of  all 
Christians,  XIV.  49—67. 

Cuslonu  ought  to  be  paid,  whether 
demanded  or  not,  XIII.  420—423. 

Cyprian,  remarks  on  the  conduct  of, 
in  re-baptising  heretics,  VII.  478 
— 48 1 .  Testimony  of  against  tran- 
substantiation,  X.  80 — 82.  His 
doctrine,  concerning  original  sin, 
IX.  100.  His  testimonies  to  the 
sufficiency  of  Scripture  as  a  rule 
of  faith  and  manners,  400.  And 
to  the  apostolic  rite  of  confirma- 
tion, XI.  259,  260. 

Cyrii,  testimony  of,  to  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  confirmation,  XI.  236. 

D. 

Dahton  (Sir  George),  character  of, 
VI.  561 — 568.  Funeral  sermon  on 
occasion  of  his  death,  535 — 560. 

Danined  aouls  in  hell,  contemplation 
on  the  miserable  state  of.  III.  510 
—517.  Their  slavenr,  5l8.  Their 
physical  pains,  conitision,  and  mi- 
sery, 519— 524.  The  pains  of  their 
mental  powers,  524  —  531.  See 
Purgatory. 

Daughters  ought  not  to  be  urged  to 
marry  imbecile,  deformed,  or  un- 
healthy persons,  XFV.  220,  221. 
Nor  persons  much  their  inferior  in 
condition,  221,  2^2.  See  ChitdreHf 
Marriage,  Parents. 

Daicenport  ( John^,  biographical  notice 
of,  I.  xiv — XVI.  Archbishop  LAUd's 
acconttt  of  his  interview  with  him, 
cccx. 

Dm  (tlie  last),  contemplation  on, 
III.  469—476. 

Dead,  prayers  for,  unfounded  in  Scrip- 
tinre,IV.ecc»rviii— ccczxx.  When, 
iiid  dn  what  account,  the  prhnf* 
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tite  fathers  prayed  for  the  dead, 
X.  147,  148.     They  did   not  pray 
for  their  deliverance  from  purga- 
tory, XI.  60-72. 
DtadnesM  to  the  world,  II.  163.    lU 

necessity,  167. 
DmUk  qf  CkriMi,  considerations  on  the 
circoniRtanees   attending    it,  III. 
393—396. 
Deaths  meditation  on,  an  efficacious 
remedy  against  temptation,  II.  2'i8. 
232.    Three  causes  of  death,  III. 
1.57.  Firsif  the  term  of  nature,  158. 
Seamdlyf  special  providence,  152 
— 161.      Thirdly y  accidental    cir- 
cumstances,  161 — 163.     Untimely 
death,  no  proof  tliat  a  person  peri^h- 
ing  is  miseiable  to  all  eternity,  3'i3. 
Motives  to  preparation  tor  death, 
346.     Fir$t,  the   possibility  of  iu 
being  sudden,  346.     Secondly^  the 
consideration  that  but  little  time 
may  be  allowed  for  such  prepara- 
tion, 349,  350.     The  case  of  dying 
persons  considered,  whose  minds 
are  harassed  with  doubts  concern- 
ing the  faith,  351—353.    Or  with 
temptations  to  despair,  354 — 357. 
Or    to    presumption,    357  —  359. 
The  exercises  proper  to  a  dying 
bed.  361—370.     The  cerUinty  of 
death  considered,  450—452;  VI. 
4.55 — 459.       Though     its    precise 
aiomeii^   is  uncertain,   III.  452 — 
454.    Contemplation  thereon,  4.57 
— 459.     Death  can  only  be   tried 
once,  454 — 456.     Consideration  of 
the  circum.stances  that  make  death 
terrible,    4<>0— 468.      Motives    to 
content,  on  the  death  of  children 
or  relative)!,  IV.  133—134.      Es- 
pecially  if   it   be   untimely,   131. 
Unseasonable,  136.  Sudden  or  vio- 
lent, 137.     Motives  to  content  in 
the   prospect  of  our  own   death, 
138.     A  general    preparation    to. 
wards  a  holy  and  blessed  death  : 
Fir^y  by  way  of  consideration.   1. 
Of  the  vanity   and   shortness    of 
man's  life^  IV.  335-359.    2.  Of 
the  miseries  of  man's  life,  359 — 
368.    Secondly,  by  way  of  exercise, 
368.     1.  Three  precepts  for  this 
purpose;  (1)  Death  most  be  ex- 
pected, 368;  (2)  He  that  would 
die  well,  must  provide  for  the  day 
of  death,  370 ;  (3)  And  roust   be 
careful  to  live  a  holy  life,  372.    2. 
Daily  self-examination,  373— -381. 
3.  The  exercise  of  charity  through 
life,  381—384.    Remedies  against 
^ht  fear  of  deat^,  by  way  of  con- 


aideration,  425—429.  And  byway 
of  exercise,  430^436.  An  exercise 
against  despair  in  the  day  of  onr 
death,  540 — 546.  Directions  for 
the  treatment  of  the  demd,  in  order 
to  their  burial,  546—573. 

Dmth'bed  repentance,  nature  and 
danger  of,  II.  426—435  ;  V.  481, 
482.  ItA  inefficacy,  491.  Erro- 
neous doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome  concerning  it,  IV.  cccxxiv. 
llie  death  beds  of  the  wicked  and 
of  the  righteous  contrasted,  386 — 
388.  The  example  of  the  penitent 
thief  on  the  cro^,  no  cncoorage- 
ment  for  deferring  repentanee  to 
our  dying  bed.  V.  493.  Tlion^h 
death. bed  penitents  aie  not  ex- 
eluded  from  salvation,  488 — 489. 
The  proper  repentance  and  vsage 
of  sinners  who  delay  their  repent- 
ance till  their  deAth.bed,  VIII. 
507— *19. 

Debate,  what  is  meant  by,  VIII.  390. 

Decalogue.     See  Commtatdmentt. 

Deceit,  what  is  implied  in,  VIII.  390. 

DeceHfulneu  of  the  human  heart  ire- 
nerally  considered,  V.  495—497. 
And  shown  more  particularly,  (1) 
In  its  supposed  strength,  498 — 501. 

(2)  In  tlie  judgment  which  it  formf 
concerning  its  own  acta.  501 — 503. 

(3)  In   its  resolutions,   504—506. 

(4)  In  its  intentiona  and  designs, 
506—508. 

Decreet  of  councils,  no  anthority  for 
making  new  articles  of  faith,  X. 
368—374. 

Dfity  and  Humanity  united  in  the 
pei-Non  of  Christ,  II.  25. 

Dtlay  of  repentance,  danger  of,  VIIL 
424,425.  Though  God  gives  respite 
to  some,  yet  to  all  he  does  not,  427, 
428.  Delay  of  repentance  a  loss 
of  our  time,  428,  429.  Every  act 
of  delay  i"*  one  step  of  progression 
towards  final  impenitence,  430. 
And  also  an  additional  sin,  iM. 
431. 

Denunutratum,  See  Moral  Dentomirm- 
tion, 

Deporition  of  kings  and  sovereign 
princes,  claimed  by  the  pope,  and 
his  pretended  deposing  vindicated 
by  Romish  authors,  VI.  600—602. 
The  pernicious  consequeoccs  of 
such  a  doctrine,  607 — 610. 

Desertion  (spiritual)  causes  of,  11 .147. 

Desire,  easiness  of,  prevents  the  an* 
swering  of  our  prayers,  V.  71 — 7S^ 
Signs  and  indications  <»f  aineerity 
of  our  desires,  XV.  163 — 170. 
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Dmrtfiy  CMmal,  to  be  mortified,  II. 
tpt,  t  Necessity  of  such  mortifica- 
tion, 167.  The  inflaence  of  virtue 
aiPf]  of  sin  on,  V.  303.  Desire,  the 
life  of  prayer,  VI.  931,  «32. 

Dispair,  the  case  of  dying  persons 
^ho  are  tempted  to,  considered, 
III,  354 — 357.  Remedies  against 
despair,  IV.  188—1 9«,  533—540. 
An  exercise  again&t  despair  in  the 
day  of  our  death,  540—546. 

Ddtroclum,  spirit  of,  exposed,  V.  S56» 

DtviUy  faith  of,  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Christian,  II.  321.  ParUkes 
more  of  the  nnderstanding  than  of 
the  will,  326.  Impious  form  of 
casting  out  devils  by  the  Romish 
chnrch,  X.  233—238. 

Detoium,  private,  contrasted  vrith 
the  public  exercises  of  religion,  II. 
l45.  The  increase  of  devout  af- 
fections, after  any  interval  of  ex- 
traordinary piety,  is  a  mark  of 
growth  in  grace,  VI.  10, 11, 

AmXo>^/u92,  the  word  explained,  VIII. 
387. 

Z>tar|f  for  spending  every  day  reli- 
ligiously,  XV.  32—40. 

Dice,  lawfulness  of  playing  at  con- 
sidered, XIV.  326—^33.  Young 
men  on  no  account  should  play  at 
them,  342—344. 

I^McuUiet  in  Scripture  are  caused 
by  our  fault,  prejudice,  or  igno- 
rance, they  being  plain  in  all  ne- 
cessary things,  X.  414.  And  not 
requiring  any  interpreter,  i6id.  415. 
Such  difficulties  exist  only  in  un- 
necessary points,  VII.  496 — 498. 
Causes  of  them,  various  readings 
in  the  multiplicity  of  copies,  498, 
— 502.  The  multiplicity  of  sense?, 
even  when  the  grammatical  sen&e 
is  found  out,  502 — 505.  Mysteries, 
and  how  the  sense  and  meaning  of 
them  are  to  be  ascertained,  505— > 

507.  Different  senses  that  must  be 
given  to  the  same  words,  507.  The 
mysterionsness   of  certain  parts, 

508.  And  the  contradictory  mean- 
ings which  to  different  persons  the 
Scriptures  seem  to  bear,  .509 — 511. 
Means  of  expounding  such  diffi- 
culties :  Fir§i^  difficult  places  are 
to  be  expounded  by  such  as  are 
plain,  VIII.  1  ;  X.  416,  417.  Se- 
condly,  the  context  and  connexion 
of  parts,  X.  415,  416.  TMrdly, 
the  conference  of  places,  Und* 
FmirthUff  proportion  and  analogy 
of  reaM>n,  VIII,  3—5.  Fiffhlif, 
analogy  of  faith,  5,  6.  SixiUy, 
CooMilting  the  originals,  7.    Re- 

VOL,  I. 


marks  thereon,  ihid.  And  i^n  the 
uncertainty  of  the  helps  for  solvin'g 
oncertainties,  8,  9.  The  existence 
of  difficulties  in  Scripture  onghtt^ 
teach  us  moderation,  9,  10.  On  ^ 
the  insufficiency  and  nncertalnty 
of  tradition,  to  expound  .Scriptnk^  ' 
or  determine  questions,  10—28. 

IKocesfs,  (episcopal)  at  first  had  no 
subordination  and  distinction  of 
parishes,  VII.  213—216.  Inqniry 
into  the  priority  of  dioceses,  216 
— 2S3. 

Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  doctrine 
ofj  concerning  original  sin,  IX.  94. 
His  testimony  to  the  apostolic  rite 
of  confirmation,  XI.  261. 

Directory  for  prayer,  issued  by  the 
Westminster  assembly  of  divines, 
strictures  on,  VII.  319—321.  Its 
inconveniences,  deficiencies,  and 
osel<>8soess,  proved,  309,  310,  387 
—390. 

Disciples,  tlie  seventy-two,  did  not 
impose  hands  in  ordinations,  VII. 
19,  20—22.  What  power  was  given 
them  by  Christ,  34—36. 

DiscoRsolatef  in  what  manner  to  be 
comforted,  V,  374. 

Discretion^  years  of,  what  are,  IV. 
351. 

Disobedience  to  God,  nature  of,  illus- 
trated, II,  82—84,  97.  And  of 
disobedience  to  man,  94 — 96,  98. 
Remedies  against  disobedience, 
IV.  149—152. 

Dispenmtion  of  laws  differs  from  in- 
terpretation, and  in  what  respects, 
XIV.  261,  262.  The  sovereign 
prince  cannot  easily  be  reproved 
for  tlie  insufficiency  of  the  cause 
of  dispensation,  263.  A  legislator 
has  authority  to  dispense  in  his 
own  laws  to  particular  persons  for 
any  cause  tliat  he  shall  judge  rea- 
sonable, provided  no  distinct  in- 
terest be  prejudiced  or  injured, 
264.  The  same  power  which  can 
dispense,  can  also  commute  a  duty, 
265—267. 

Disj^sing  Power  of  the  popes,  im^ 
piety  of.  X.  251,  252.  Disproved, 
XIII.  48—54.  No  need  of  any 
such  power  in  the  laws  of  Christ, 
54,  55. 
Difstmu/a/tofi,  unlawfulness  of,  XIII.- 

334  -388. 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  published  by 
bishop  Taylor,  1.  cxviii.    State  of> 
Ireland    at   that    time,    cxviii — 
cxxii.     Analysis   of  it,  with  re^i 
marks,  ccxliii—cclvi.  (See  CJmr€h 
qfRome^  Popery,) 
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DitiM  Lnct,  diffeirnce  between,  and 
haman  laws,  in  their  obligation, 

XIII.  «61— V66. 

Doctrine  of  tlic  ipostles,  whatever 
is  contrary  lo,  in  false,  vi.  1*3. 
Kvil  of  distii!Ction»  in  the  names 
of  teachers,  when  there  is  no  dif- 
frie.-ire  in  doctrine,  i^4  Divisions 
of  stcts  no  pi  oof  uf  error  in  doc- 
trine, 1<;5.  Evil  of  divisions,  \t6. 
Pnrit>  of  doctriiie  a  criterion  by 
which  to  jndge  of  teachers,  127. 
P(T>ons  pretending;  to  a  private 
spirit  are  false  d(?ctor<(,  Ilf8.  As 
well  as  those  who  pretend  i^reat 
zeal,  and  nse  bold  liberty  in  re- 
proving their  snperiors  in  church 
and  state,  131.  And  those  whose 
lives  and  doctrines  are  at  variance, 
i:>.S.  Other  criteria  of  false  doc- 
tune,  133—138.  What  measures 
of  doctrine  ministers  are  to  teach 
their  prople,  M)7—bii,  Their 
ilocirnie  must  he  grave,  5»2 — 5*5. 
Ignorance  of  the  doctrines  of 
Chri.stianity,  how  far.  and  in  what 
cnscs  criminal,  VIII.  ccccvii — 
fccrix.  'J'he  doctrines  of  the 
chuicli  of  Rome,  in  the  contro> 
vtrted  articles,  proved  to  be 
nritlur  catholic,  apostolic,  nor 
piimitivc,  1*9—136.  {See  Church 
qf'  Rome,  II.  6.) 

Domtstic  Luwt,    bee  Parents,  (power 

of). 

Domestic  Happineta,  exquisite  delinea- 
tion of,  I.  Ixiv,  Uv  ;  V.  «69. 

Dorcas,  remark  on  the  amiable  cha- 
racter  of,  VI.  426. 

Dort,  synod  of,  tenets  of,  concerning 
original  sin,  IX.  3*1.  Kefutation 
ofthem,  3*«— S64. 

Doubts  concerning  articles  of  faith, 
the  case  of  dying  persons  who  are 
tempted  by,  considered,  III.  361 
— 353.  A  negative  doubt  binds 
only  to  cantion  and  observance, 
XII.  IVO.  A  privative  donbt  can- 
not obstruct  a  prudent  induce- 
ment, iv3.  In  doubts  of  right  or 
law,  we  arc  always  bonnd  to  in* 
quire ;  but  in  doubts  of  fact  not 
always,  124.  In  doubts,  the  safer 
part  is  to  be  chosen,  1*7.  The 
conscience  may  act  against  a  spe- 
culative donbt,  133.  Every  judg- 
ment of  the  conscience  is  sufficient 
for  the  deposition  of  a  doubt,  138« 
When  a  doobt  is  resolved  in  the 
entrance  of  an  action,  we  mnst 
judge  of  our  action  by  the  same 
measures  as  before,  180 — 18*. 

Asuxaia,  or  Service,  idle  distinction  of 


the  Romhb  doctors  between,  mi 
x«T^,  or  worship,  XI.  164,  16S» 

164. 

Dotcn  and  Conner,  mles  and  advices 
to  the  clergy  of  Uie  diocese  of, 
for  their  deportment  in  their  per- 
sonal and  public  capacities,  XlV. 
439 — 507.  Remarks  Uiereon,  I. 
crxciv, 

Dtinkin/Ty  evils  of  intemperance  ia, 
V.  2*4— 2:>7.  Proper  measures  of 
temperance  in,  *37 — f4,5.  Drink- 
ing of  Christ's  blood  explained, 
XV.  4ll,e*«e7. 

Draa^eiMiesf  defined,  IV.  64.  Its 
evil  consequences,  65,  66.  Signs 
of  drnnkennesK,  67.  Un^atisfylng 
nature  of  its  pleasures,  f  S3.  Hov 
far  it  aggravates  tlie  guilt  uf  criaics 
committed  by  a  dmnken  persoo, 
XIV.  380— 386. 

Ductor  Dubitanimmf  on  what  prin- 
ciples written,  XI.  S56 — 359.  Ar- 
count  of  its  completion  and  pub- 
lication, I.  xcvi.  Motives  that 
probably  induced  bishop  Taylor 
to  undertake  it,  cclxix— cclxxi. 
Bishop  Taylor's  remarks  on  its 
style.  XI.  360—365.  Its  want  of 
popularity,  I.  xcvi.  Outline  of  its 
plan  and  contents,  with  extracts 
and  remarks,  cclxxi i—ccxeii. 

Duels  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  Christ- 
ianity, III.  54—57.  Their  ineffi- 
ciency  and  unlawfulocsa,  XIII. 
397—399. 

Duty,  path  of,  plain,  II.  x.  xi.  No 
scandal  or  offence  can  t>e  dirtctiy 
given  by  doing  our  dntv  to  God, 
III.  206.  What  is  aocb  doty,  t07 
—211. 

Dying.    See  Devik, 

£. 

Earnest  uf  the  Spirii^  tbe  spirit  sf 
adoption,  why  so  called.  III.  Ittt. 

Easiness  of  desire  prevents  the  aa- 
swering  of  our  prayers,  71 — 75. 

Easter,  feast  of,  instituted  byapss- 
tolic  command,  XIV.  36,  37.  It 
is  no  dishononr  to  that  feast,  ta 
affirm  that  the  apostlei  did  not 
intend  to  make  lawra  coneemiaf 
it,  ilnd.  38.  This  festival  eek^ 
brated,  though  not  commanded,  ia 
the  apostles'  time,  ^, 

Eatimg,  evils  of  intemperance  in,  ▼. 
224— *37.  Measures  of  temperaoce 
in,  IV.  62 ,  V.  J37— *47.  Sif as 
and  effects  of.  63.  Rnles  for,  67— 
69.  Eating  of  Christ's  flesh  ex- 
plained, XV.  411,  et  Mf. 

Ecclesiastical  Mjuot  amd  Fsmr.    The 
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whole  power,  which  Christ  hath 
left  ill  ordinary  to  \m  qhiirch,  is 
jnerely  spiritual,  XIII.  5^9—563. 
The  catholic  church  has  power  to 
jnake  Jaws,   and   give   commands 
binding  the  conscience,  563 — 568. 
And  aitto  a  power  to  make  laws 
io  all  tliinf^s  of  necessary  duty,  by 
a  direct  power  and   a  divioe   au- 
thority, 56B->571.   As  also  in  such 
thins^s  which   are    helps  and  apt 
•ministries  and  advantages  of  ne- 
cessary duty,  571 — 585.    When  the 
canons,  or  rules  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers,  are  confirmed   by  the 
tnpreme  civil  power,  they  bind  the 
conscience,  58:3—587.    Kiners  and 
princes  are,  by  the  ties  of  relis;ion, 
iiound   to   keep   the    laws  of  the 
church,  588—593.   Neither  Christ- 
ian princes,  nor  the  supreme  civil 
power,  can  be  lawfully  exoommu- 
nicated  by  the  ecclcitiastical  power, 
593 — 603.    Ecclesiastical  censures 
are  to   be  inflicted   by    the    con- 
sent  and  concurrence   of  the  su- 
preme civil  power,  603—616.     Ef- 
fects of  excommunication,  inflicted 
upon  a   light  cause,   XIV.   i — 8, 
Nature    of   canons   ecclesiastical. 
(.See  Canons).     Of  the  matter  and 
coaditions  of   ecclesiastical  laws, 
required  to  be  obligation  of  con- 
science, 73.      Ecclesiastical   laws 
that  are   merely  such,  cannot  be 
universal  and   perpetual,  73 — 90. 
Ecclesiastical  laws  of  ceremonies, 
and  circumstances  of  external  ob- 
servance,  do   not   bind   the  con- 
science beyond  the  cases  of  con- 
tempt and  scandal,  90 — 94.     They 
mnst  be  charitable  and  easy,  other- 
wise they  are  not  obligatory  on  the 
conscience,  94 — 106.     They  must 
ever  promote  the  service  of  God, 
and  the  good  of  souls  ;  but  mnst 
not  be  a  stumbling  block,  or  snare 
to    consciences,    106 — 150.      The 
catholic  church  cannot  make  any 
laws  of  faith,  106—150.   Neither 
are  the  decrees  of  councils  a  mea- 
sure or  determination  of  matters  of 
belief,    150  — 158.      Snbscription 
under  any    ecclesiastical    law    is 
wholly  of  political  consideration, 
158—165. 

Education  f  source  of  inculpable  error, 
Vm.  104. 

Eg^,  flight  of  Jesus  into,  II.  It9. 
Considerations  thereon,  138 — 140. 
The  Israelites  borrowing  jewels  of 
the  Egyptiansdefendcd,  XIII.  353. 

MUr9  (lay),  nerer  heard  of  in  the 


Christian  church,  VII.  S69— 276. 
Election  of  holy  persons,  a  condition 
allied  to  duty,  III.  174.  We  are 
not  to  determine  our  final  condi- 
tion by  any  discourses  of  our  own, 
relying  upon  God's  secret  connsels 
and  predestination  of  eternity,  175 
—180.  Against  popular  elections 
in  the  church,  Vil.  192,  et  seq. 
The  seemingly  popular  election  of 
deacons,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  accounted  for,  194* 
The  people's  approbation  in  the 
choice  of  the  superior  cicrey  some- 
times taken,  and  why,  195 — iO'i, 
The  liberty  of  our  election  not  de- 
stroyed by  Adam's  sin,  but  left  na- 
turally as  great  as  before  the  fall, 
IX.  85— 89. 

Elizabeth,  interview  of,  with  tlie  Vir- 
gin Mary,  II.  9—11.  Considera- 
tions thereon,  12 — 15. 
Elizabeth,  queen  of  England,  declared 
a  heretic,  and  to  be  deprived  of 
her  crown,  by  pope  Pius  V.,  VI. 
587.  Her  subjects  stimulated  to 
rebellion,  587,  588. 

Employwunt,  should  be  becoming  a 
reasonable  person,  and  a  Christian, 
IV.  17,  18.  Fitted  to  our  persons 
and  calling,  17.  Advice  concern- 
ing the  employments  of  persons  of 
quality,  18.  Useless  ones  to  be 
avoided,  19. 

End  of  temporal  life,  contemplation 
on,  III.  443—450.  And  on  its  ter- 
rors,  460—469.  The  end  of  ail 
time,  and  of  the  world,  469—476. 

Enemy,  tlie  greater  good  of,  by  com- 
plying with  things  indifferent,  pre- 
ferable to  the  pleasing  of  a  friend, 
III.  218. 

Enjoyments  of  the  pleasures  of  sin, 
fleeting,  and  unsatisfactory  nature 
of,  V.  !f85— 293. 

£firy,  sinfulness  of,  VIII.  394.  Re- 
medies against  this  passion,  IV.  243. 

EpaphrodituSy  an  apostle,  and  not  a 
simple  messenger,  VII.  15. 

Ephrem  the  Syrian,  testimony  of, 
against  transubstantiation,  X.  82. 

Epicurean  prineiple$f  exposed,  V.  217, 
218. 

EpiphaniuSf  testimony  of,  against 
transubstantiation,  X.  83. 

Epiphany  of  Christ,  considerations 
on,  II.  55—62. 

Epiicopacy  Auerted.  written  at  the 
request  of  king  Charles  I.,  I.  zix. 
Analysis  of  it,  with  extracts  and 
remarks,  clxxxi— clxxxix. 
Episcopacy f  relies  not  upon  the  au- 
thority of  fathers  and  councilsy  bi^t 
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rn  Scriptare,  upon  the  inttitii- 
I  of  Christy  or  the  Institotion  of 
the  apostles,  apon  an  universal 
tradition,  and  an  nniversal  prac* 
tice,  VII.  xvii.  The  sentimenUof 
the  fathers,  why  eited  In  the  dis- 
cussions concerning  episcopacy, 
ibid,  xviii.  Episcopacy  confessed 
by  its  antagonists  to  be  of  the  re- 
motest antiquity,  VI.  ccxcvi.  The 
sacred  order  and  offices  of  epis* 
copacy,  by  divine  institution,  apos- 
tolical tradition,  and  catholic  prac- 
tice, proved,  VII.  I.  For  C  hrist 
did  institute  a  government  in  his 
church^r— 10.  Which  he  delegated 
to  the  apostles  as  his  inwnediate 
sncre^som,  10,  11.  With  a  power 
of  joining  others,  and  appointing 
Miccessors  in  the  apostoiate,  11, 
ii.  Which  succession  was  r-pis- 
copal,  i;i  — 16.  Origin  of  the  term 
'EwioTiMn  or  episcopate,  13.  Kpis. 
copacy  pi  oved  to  be  an  office,  17, 
IB.  Which  Christ  himself  made 
distinct  from  that  of  a  presbyter, 
18,  19.  Giving  the  apostles  a 
power  to  do  certain  offices  per- 
petually necessary,  which  power 
ne  did  not  give  to  others,  19— S7. 
So  that  episcopacy  is  that  form  of 
government,  which  succeeded  to 
the  apostolate,  according  to  the 
general  judgment  of  antiquity,  37 
—41.  Particularly  of  St.  Peter, 
41  —46.  And  the  institotion  of  the 
episcopacy,  as  well  as  of  the  apoa- 
tolate,  is  expressed  to  be  divine  by 
primitive  autliority,  46— 50.  And, 
as  the  apostles  did  ordain  bishops 
in  several  chorches,  51—74.  Epis- 
copacy is  therefore  at  least  an 
apostolical  ordinance,  of  the  same 
authority  with  many  other  points 
generally  believed,  74—75.  And 
was  an  office  of  power  and  great 
authority,  76.  Not  lessened  by  the 
assistance  and  counsel  of  presby- 
ters, 77—91.  All  which  has  been 
the  uniform  faith  and  practice  of 
Christendom,  91— 9S.  The  epis- 
copal government  of  the  chnrcb 
believed  to  be  necesnary,  23«— «35. 
See,  fuMher,  title  Bishops. 

EitM^ovn,  or  the  episcopate,  whence 
taken,  VII.  13. 

Epiicopwiy  the  term,  when  first  ap- 
propiiited  to  the  supreme  chnrcb 
officer,  VII.  101—105.  . 

£quity,  to  be  employed  in  the  inter- 
pretation and  mitigation  of  human 
Uws,  when  ttie  letter  of  them  is 
mjint,  XIV.  f93—9Sr. 


ffwvtoaHfs,  in  what  caaca  lawM  m 
nnlawfol,  XIII.  578—384. 

Emr^  causes  of,  XII.  9.  Ignoraace, 
ibid.  Fear,  3.  Moroae  bnaatlity 
and  abjection  of  Bind,  ibid,  4» 
How  an  erroneooa  ccNMcieocr  b  ta 
be  treated,  see  Cmaciemee^  (II.)*« 
Errors  are  to  be  aoppresaed  only 
by  fair  argument,  amicable  discM- 
sion,  prayer,  and  the  word  of  OodL 
VII.  occcxix.  cccczx.  eccczxvi. 
What  errors  in  rcasoo  are  inculpa- 
ble, VIII.  98.  The  variety  of  haastfi 
understandings,  99.  Errora,  that 
originate  in  an  action  or  opiniaa 
that  commenced  with  seal  aad 
piety,  against  a  known  vice,  or  a 
vicious  person,  100  — 103.  The 
imagining  that  the  voice  of  God  is 
to  be  traced  in  prosperous  opi- 
nions, 103.  Education,  104.  Di^ 
ference  of  persuasion,  105.  FalK 
legends  believed  to  be  tme,  106, 
107—109.  Errors  caused  by  the 
weakness  of  men's  nnderstaad- 
ings,  110,  111.  On  the  innocency 
of  error  in  opinion,  in  a  pious  pei^ 
son,  llf— 117. 

Emu,  example  of,  a  warning  to  deaths 
bed  penitents,  II.  433. 

Eternal  IkingM,  contemplation  oa 
the  greatness  of.  III.  483 — 488. 
Particularly  on  tlie  eternal  honoar 
of  the  just,  486 — 490.  The  riches 
of  the  eternal  kingdoaa  of  beavea, 
490—499.  Tiie  eternal  bappiacss 
of  the  just,  500— 510.  The  eternal 
misery  of  the  wieked,  510—518— 
531.  The  frniU  to  be  drawn  fnm 
the  consideration  of  eternal  evils, 
53lf— 535.  The  infinite  guilt  of 
uiorul  sin.  by  which  we  fall  into 
eternal  evilt,  535 — 54t. 

EtemUff  of  future  tormeata,  V.  44— 
49. 

EMcbmiMi,  the  niniatera  of  the  Gospel 
stand  between  Ood  and  the  people 
in  administering  it,  XIV.  454— 
461.  The  real  presence  of  Cbrirt 
in,  is  not  to  be  investigated  loo 
curiously  as  to  the  oMUiner  of  it, 
IX.  4fl— 4t3.  The  doctrine  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  of  the 
Protestants  generally,  conceming 
the  presence  oT  Christ  in  the  ea- 
charist,  propounded  and  explained, 
4f4— 430.  The  meaniag  af  the 
word  '  really'  in  the  aacraaieat, 
451.  Unwarmted  aaaertkiBS  af 
the  church  of  Rome  oa  tMi  aab- 
ject,  431, 49«.  The  argwrtchttftr 
it,  nsually  brongirt  froni  Jaba  vf., 
exanincd^    486—441.     Hair  the- 
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454,  455.    A  law'  being  changed, 
examples  which  were  giVen  in  pro- 
portion to  that  law,  are  not  to  l>e 
imitated,  455,  466.    The  example 
of  Christ,  how  far  imitalile,  456^ 
460.     Examples  are  instead  of  a 
mie,  when  there  is  none,  460.    In 
complicated    questions,   rule  and 
example  toirether  are  to  be  follow- 
ed, 461.    The  greatest  use  of  ex- 
amples is,  in  the  interpretation  of 
laws,  when  the  letter  is  eqnitocal, 
or  the  example  donbtfnl,  46f .  What 
examples  may  be  safely  followed, 
463.    When  an  action  is  stamped 
with  God's  blessing,  we  may  safely 
follow  the  example,  463.    The  ex- 
amples of  things  lawful,  most  be 
distinguished  from  the  examples  of 
things  good  and  just,  464.     When 
evident  signs  of  piety  are  mingled 
with  the  example,   they  sanction 
the  latter,  464.    In  all  matters  of 
doubt,  when  the  case   on  either 
hand  is  equal,  so  that  the  conscience 
cannot  determine,  the  examples  of 
good  men  are  of  great  use  to  deter- 
mine it,  46t. 

ExmMi$mtiont  see  Seif-Examhuaum. 

Exchange^  the  ibolisb,  two  discoarset 
on,  VI.  6t— 95. 

Exeomwuuneatvmt  different  kinds  of. 

XIII.  604.  Nature  of  the  lesser 
excommunication,  iM,  The  greater 
excommunication  called  Eradica^ 
tion,  JMd.  A  reftuing  to  communi- 
cate with  one  who  is  not  excom- 
mnnicatedy  605.  Sentence  of  ex. 
communication,  to  be  pronounced 
only  by  presbyters  «nd  ministers  of 
religion,  IV.  5t3, 5f4.  The  man- 
ner and  duration  of  it,  5S5-^5t8. 
Neither  the  church,  nor  the  pres- 
byters in  it,  had  power  to  excom- 
municate before  they  h^d  a  bishop 
set  over  them,  VII.  86.  The  right 
of  exconraiuni eating  only  in  bi- 
shops, 179.  Effects  of  excommuni- 
cation, VII.  152,  153.  Cannot 
lawfully  be  pronounced  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical power  against  the  su- 
preme civil  power,  XIIL  593 — 
603.  Whose  concurrence  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  inflictioa  of  it.  603 
—616.  Excommunication,  inflicted 
upon  a  light  cause,  binds  internally ; 
but,  if  it  be  inflicted  upon  an  on- 
just  cause,  it  is  not  binding  at  all, 

XIV.  1—9.  It  is  not  lawful  with 
those,  whom  the  church  hath  by  a 
just  sentence  excommunicatecL  9 
—16. 

caaaot  refuse  to  do  iiis 


nen  of  Capernaum  nndentood  the 
words  of  Jesus  Christ,  441,  449. 
Berengarius  compelled    by  pope 
Nicholas  to  recant  his  notions  con- 
cerning   the    eucharist    in    their 
words,  442.    How  the  fathers  in- 
terpreted John  vi.,  449—455.  The 
meaning  of  the  words  tvx,*^^a^rtiv  riv 
^trov,  461.    Considerations  on  the 
manner,   circumstances,   and    an- 
nexes, of  the  institution  of  the  eu- 
charist, 491—499.    Arguments  of 
the  Romanists  refuted,  500— 50s. 
Arguments  from  other  passages  of 
Scripture,   proving    Christ's    real 
presence  in  the  encharist  to  be  only 
spiritual,  not  natural,  503 — 51t. 
Euiebhu,  (bishop  of  Nicomedia),  ob- 
jections of,  to  the  term  o/aomm'ioc  in 
the  Nicene creed,  considered,  VII. 
485,  486.     His  testimony  against 
transnbstantiation,    X.    8f;    XI. 
111,112.    And  against  the  making 
of  images  or  pictures  of  God,  XI. 
176,  177. 
EfMmgelist,  nature  of  the  ofiice  of, 
VII.  60,  61.    That  ofiice  not  in- 
consistent with  the  episcopal  office, 
62. 
Ecdyn    (John),   patronises    bishop 
Taylor,  L  xxxvii.  xxxix.  cccxix — 
cccxxii.    Letters  to  him  by  bishop 
Ta^or,  xliv.  xlvii.  li.  liii.  W.  Ivi. 
Ixli.    Ixvi.    Ixvii.    Ixvili.    Ixxvii. 
Ixxxt.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxvii.  xcil.  xciv. 
cix.    Procures  his  liberation  from 
the  Tower,  Ixxvii.  cccxxxiii.    Re- 
marks on  the  termination  of  Tay- 
lor's correspondence  with  Evelyn, 
ex. 
EvU  thouffhts,  what  are,  VIII.  387, 
388.     Who  are  inventors  of  evil 
things,  388.     What  is  an  evil  eye, 
394.    See  also  Actiotu, 
Example  of  persons  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,   not  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  us  in  all  things,  XII. 
451.    The  actions  of  good  men  in 
Scripture   are    not  a  competent 
warrant  for  our  imitation,  not  only 
when  they  are  reproved,  but  also 
when  they  are  set  dovm  without 
censure,  452,  453.    The  actions  of 
nien,  recorded  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, though  attested  and  brought 
to  effect  by  the  providence  of  God, 
•re  not  always  to  be  made   ex- 
amples by  us,  453,  454.    Nor  when 
done  by  divine  command,  without 
such  an  express  command  as  they 
bad,  or  under  a  like  necessity,  454. 
Bsaaplcs,  in  matters  of  war,  are 
mlwtyt  moat  dangerooa  pteccdeliti. 
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.  oflSce,  even  wlien  the  judge  has 
given  an  onjnst  sentence,  Xl.  509, 
510.  In  what  ca»es  a  crimintil  is 
to  be  bis  own  executioner,  Xltl. 
3«1-52J. 

ExwrcitmSy  impiety  of,  m  practised 
by  the  Romish  chuich»  X.  V.>12, 
233.  Form  of  exorri>iug  cJcviU, 
S3J— 237.  Remarkft  upon  its  hor- 
rid impiety  and  bia^'plieniy,  237, 
238. 

Ex  tempore  Prayer ^  eviin  and  incon- 
veniences of  stated,  VII.  J19 — 350. 
See  Prayer,  V. 

Expurgaiory  Indexea,  origin  of,  X. 
1?5.  The  compilei-s  of  ihem  an- 
thoriied  by  the  king  of  Spain  to 
purge  all  catholic  authors,  X.  135, 
495.  They  purged,  that  is,  cot- 
rtipted  the  indices  of  the  wurks  of 
the  father:),  496.  Proofs  that  these 
works  were  themselves  corrupted, 
496—505. 

F. 

Faith,  the  gronnd  and  foundation  of 
a  Chri>tian'H  comfort,  1.95.  Doubts 
lesptcting  believing  solved,  97 — 
99.  The  importance  of  faith,  ge« 
nerally  stated,  VII.  443  —  446. 
The  faith  of  ignorant  persons  con- 
sidered, II.  3l8—3i0.  Actual  faith 
considered  as  a  nece^sary  disposition 
to  the  sacrament,  XV.  510 — btO, 
Its  proper  and  specific  work  in 
receiving  the  holy  communion, 
520—533.  Christian  faith  partakes 
more  of  the  will  than  of  the  under- 
standing, II.  3fO.  Its  characters, 
ibid.  Distinction  between  faith  that 
works  by  lov^,  and  that  of  devils, 
321.  Obedience  and  a  good  life, 
the  fmit  of  faiUi,  322,  3«3.  This 
Instanced  in  varioos  persons  men- 
tioned in  the  Scripture,  326.  Jesus, 
in  what  sense  tjie  author  of  our 
laith,  324.  The  faith  of  devils 
partakes  more  of  the  understanding 
than  of  the  will,  326.  Illustration 
of  Christ*s  inquiry  —  **  When  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  he  find 
faith  on  the  earth  ^'  327.  The  in- 
flnence  of  worldly  belief  on  man, 
328.  Contrast  between  it  and  the 
living  faith  of  the  Christian,  329 — 
332.  Varioos  acts  and  offices  of 
faith,  IV.  180,  309.  Signs  oftrug 
faith,  181—183.  Means  and  in- 
struments for  obtaining  it,  184. 
On  the  practice  of  the  grace  of 
faitli  during  sickness,  460-^464. 
Lively  faith  an  essential  part  of 

„|h^  worship  of  God,  V.  190— 19f* 


Faith,  one  of  the  inatrnments  by 
which  we  obtain  victory  over  sto, 

VI.  260.  True  justifying  faith 
briefly  delineated,  290,  291.  Man 
not  justified  by  faith  cm/y,  without 
obedience,  272—274.  Belief  of 
the  promises  of  the  Gospel  essen- 
tial to  faith  in  Christ,  279—281. 
Mature  of  justifying  and  saving 
faiib,  282,  283.  When  our  fiiith 
is  spoken  of,  as  the  great  instru- 
ment of  justification  and  salvation, 
Abraham's  faith  should  be  oar  pat- 
tern, 285.  Caution  against  making 
shipwreck  of  a  right  faith,  286. 
Mistaken  notions  of  some  on  this 
subject  exposed,  2R6  —  289.  In 
making  deductions  from  passages 
of  Scripture,  the  analogy  of  faith 
mustt  principally  be  regarded,  519. 
The  foundation  of  faith  immutable, 

VII.  454—456.  Wherefore  the 
duty  of  faith  or  believing  is  com- 
pleted in  believing  the  articles  of 
the  Apostles'  Creed,  447—454. 
The  rule  of  faith  entire  in  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  ontil  the  Nicene 
council,  478.  The  Gospel,  why 
termed  /aiM,  315,  316.  No  conn- 
cils  bad  any  power  to  make  new 
articles  of  faith.  VIII.  50-52. 
[See  ArticUt  qf  Faiih,']  The  supreme 
civil  power  has  a  power  of  external 
judgment  in  causes  of  faith,  XIII. 
540—543.  The  Catholic  church 
only  a  witness  of  the  faith,  XIV. 
150 — 154,  which  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  decrees  of  general 
councils,  154 — 156. 

Fall  of  the  angels,  voluntary,  11.592. 
EfifecU  of  the  fall  of  Adam  opoa. 
as,  considered,  IX.  73—81,  316 — 
318. 

FaUUnliiy  of  the  pope  proved,  first 
by  Scripture,  VIII.  53—65.  And 
by  antiquity,  65 — 69.  And  by  the 
heresies  and  discrepancies,  which 
are  found  among  their  pretended 
infallible  decrees  and  determiaa* 
tions,  70—78.  i 

Fame,  vanity  of.  III.  426 — 428. 

Fomiiy  (large),  motives  to  conteat^- 
edness  under,  IV.  i31,  138. 

Faai  of  Lent,  not  of  apostolical  tra- 
dition or  canon,  XIV.  28  —  46. 
Extravagant  pretemdona  of  the 
RomiBh  chnrch  concemiog  it»  dis- 
proved, 94—96.  Who  are  bovnd 
to  observe  ecclesiastical  fittts^  and 
when,  96—106. 

Foslti^,  the  dntv  of,  IV.  S07.  Dif- 
ferent ends  ot;  III.  95.  Bencfii^ 
ontylV.tis.    I^aitiiif  befoit  C8» 
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ceiy'ingf  the  nacmment,  an  act  of 
reverence.  III.  95.  Operates  to 
the  mortification  of  carnal  appe- 
tite*, 96.  Extraordinary  in«tanres 
of,  97.  Assists  prayer,  98.  When  it 
is  an  instrnmrnt  of  repentance,  99. 
Knles  for  condurtine  reli^ons  fast- 
ing, when  it  is  intended  as  an  in- 
strument of  prayer,  100.  When 
designed  as  a  pnnitive  act.  III. 
100, 101.  When  intended  to  serve 
Uie  duty  of  repentance,  IV.  f08, 
J09.  And  for  mortification.  III. 
101;  IV,  *09.  General  remarks 
on  fasting,  lOf,  Particularly  on 
fasti!  ordained  by  public  authority, 
210.    All  fasting  must  be  Ojied  with 

J>nidence  and  charity,  2il.  The 
aws  of  fasting  to  be  sparingly 
imposed,  XIV.  97,  98.  Rules  and 
measures  of  fasting,  98—106. 

Father^  power  of,  over  his  child,  con- 
sidered.   See  Parents  Cpower  of,) 

FatherSy  sins  of,  how  visited  upon 
children,  in  families,  churches,  and 
kingdoms,  V.  438—440 ;  IX.  36— 
40.  Why  they  are  thus  visited,  V. 
440—444.  In  what  degree  and  in 
what  case  this  is  usual,  444—446. 
Rules  and  measures  of  deportment, 
when  a  curse  either  descends  npon 
children  for  their  parents*  fanit, 
or  is  feared,  IX.  61—64.  Reme- 
dies for  it,  V.  447.  Ftrf*,  the 
sons  are  to  disavow  their  father's 
impiety,  447,  448.  A  son  in- 
herits his  father's  sin,  (i.)  By  ap- 
proving of  or  consenting  to  it,  448. 
(2.)  By  imitation  and  direct  prac- 
tice, 448.  (3.)  By  receiving  and 
enjoying  the  purchase  of  their  ra- 
pine, injustice,  and  oppression, 
448.  Secondly,  To  rescind  the 
curse  denounced,  those,  who  have 
in  any  way  contracted  the  father's 
sin  npon  themselves,  must,  (i.)  not 

?[lory  in  or  speak  well  of  the  power, 
hi  and  unjust  actions  of  his  an- 
cestors, 449.  (ii.)  Make  special 
repentance  and  prayer,  450.  (iii.) 
Make  restitution,  and  to  what  ex- 
tent, of  their  father's  ill-gotten 
■wealth,  4.'>2  — 454.  Thirdly,  Re- 
medics,  by  which  those,  who  have 
in  no  way  partaken  of  their  father's 
sins,  may  prevent  or  take  oflf  the 
curse  impending  upon  the  family, 
by  their  father's  fault,  454.  (l.) 
Pious  children  of  evil  parents  are 
to  stand  firm  upon  the  confidence 
of  the  divine  mercy  and  grace,  and 
upon  that  persuasion  begin  to  work 
npon  a  new  stock,  455,  456,    (S.) 


They  must  exercise  no  oitKmiry 
piety,  456,457.  (3.)  Every  master  of 
a  family  must  order  his  life  so,  that 
his  piety  and  virtue  may  be  as 
communicative  as  possible,  458. 
(4.)  By  doing  some  verv  illustrious 
act  of  piety,  459.  (5  *)  Their  re- 
pentance must  be  complete,  460. 
(6  )  They  must  add  hearty,  fervent, 
and  incessant  prayer,  461,  469. 
Fathers  qf  the  Church,  enlogiom  on 
several,  VI.  407,  408.  Why  cited 
in  the  controversy  concerning  epis- 
copacy, VII.  xvii.  Testhnoniea 
of  several,  to  the  fact,  that  bishops 
are  the  successors  of  the  apostles 
in  the  government  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  .S7— 46.  Also,  that  the  in- 
stitution  of  bishops  is  divine,  46 — 
50.  That  James  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  by  the  apos- 
tles, 53—55.  Timothy  at  Ephesns, 
58—62.  TitBs  at  Crete,  67,  68. 
Mark  at  Alexandria,  69 — 71.  Li- 
nus and  Clement,  at  Rome,  71. 
Polycarp  at  Smyrna,  and  variona 
others,  72,  73.  The  fathers  of  the 
church  were  deceived  in  what  they 
called  traditions,  VIII.  11  — 15. 
Man^  of  them  coloured  their  own 
opinions  with  the  lofty  appeliatian 
of  apostolical  traditions,  16,  17. 
Their  appeal  to  tradition,  gronnd- 
less,  19  — fi.  The  testimony  of 
the  primitive  fathers  acquits  ns 
from  the  necessity  of  believing  any 
other  things  but  those  recorded  in 
the  Scriptures,  24 — 27.  The  con- 
trariety of  their  opinions,  in  their 
commentaries  and  other  writings, 
proof  that  their  opinions  are  not 
cogent  npon  ns,  78—84.  Besides 
which,  many  pieces  were  forged 
in  their  names,  84—86.  And  many 
are  lost,  86—88.  Their  doctrine 
was,  that  freedom  of  the  will  re- 
mained in  ns  after  the  fall,  IX.  85 
— 89.  And  that  Adam's  sin  is  not 
imputed  to  us,  to  our  damnation, 
93 — 107.  Observations  on  the  tes- 
timonies of  the  fathers  relative  to 
the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper,  and  on 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be 
interpreted,  X.  59—71.  A  series  of 
testimonies  of  the  fathers,  from  the 
apostolic  age  to  the  ninth  century, 
against  the  Romish  tenet  nf  tran- 
substantiation,  7i — lOO.  The  fa- 
thers unanimonsl^  taught  that  no 
new  article  of  faith,  not  in  Scrip- 
ture, can  be  made,  cxvii  —  czx. 
137, 138*    Their  tettinioiiiei  to  the 
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IbliMit  and  Mfficiency  of  Scrip- 
ture IS  the  only  rule  and  warrant 
of  faith  and  practice^  XIII.  96 — 
114.  Tlie  writinfi  of  tlie  fathers 
corrupted  by  Papists,  to  Make 
them  speak  in  fiivoar  of  the  new 
doetrines  invented  by  the  church 
of  Rome,  X.  155, 196.  When  and 
oo  wbat  accounts  they  prayed  for 
the  dead,  X.  147.  148.  They  did 
not  pray  for  the  deliterance  of  the 
dead  ont  of  purgatory,  XI.  60 — 
7t.  Proved  not  to  be  an  infallible 
guide,  X.  S15— 825.  Testimonies 
of  several  fiithers  of  the  first  fonr 
centuries  to  the  sofficiency  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  as  a  role  of  faith 
and  manners,  393  —  413.  They 
would  not  allow  any  pictures  of 
God  or  of  Christ  to  be  made  or 
kept,  and  why,  XII.  395,  396. 
The  autliority  of  the  fathers  in  the 
interpietation  of  Scripture,  XIV. 
157, 158.  Strictures  on  their  alle- 
gorising interpretations,I.clx.  clxi. 

JMI  of  others  the  cause  of  misery 
to  many,  V.  438—440.     Why  it  is 
§Oy  440—444.    In  what  degree  and 
in  what  cases  this  is  usual,  444 
446.    Remedies  for  it,  447— 46S. 

Fair,  different  meanings  of,  in  the 
Bible,  V.  lot,  103.  Guilty  fear 
the  effect  of  an  evil  consci^pnce, 
XI.  396—398.  Fear,  that  makes 
our  reason  useless,  and  snffers  us 
not  to  consider,  leaves  the  actions 
it  produces  free  from  crime,  even 
though  itself  be  culpable,  XIV. 
389—398. 

Fm-  ^  Gody  defined, y.  103.  The  best 
antidote  to  sickness  and  death.  III. 
155.  Ftraf ,  Of  the  character  of  godly 
fear ;  —  (1.)  It  is  ever  without  de- 
spair, V.  104.  (t.)  It  must  be  with 
an  honourable  opinion  of  God,  105, 

106.  (3.)  It  is  operative,  diligent, 
and  instrumental  to  holy  walking, 

107.  Stamdljf,  Who  and  what 
states  of  men  have  most  reason  to 
fear,  and  on  what  reasons,  108. 
(1.)  The  unsteady.  109.  (f.)Those 
whose  repentance  is  partial,  and 
whose  life  is  not  entirely  charged. 
110 — 113.  (3.)  Those  whose  sins 
are  not  pardoned,  113— ISO.  (4.) 
Persons  wlio  have  fallen  away  from 
Godand  holiness,  l«0—]t5.  TlUrd- 
hf,  What  constitutes  an  excess  of 
fear,  196.  Superstition,  1«6 — 1S8. 
(1.)  Of  excess  of  fear,  199-136. 
(9.)  Worldly  feaM36.  (3.)  Pusilla- 
nimity, 136, 137.  Oftbeaagdical 
ter  of  Ood»  138. 


Fetw  9fDeM^  TV.  493, 494.  Reme- 
dies against  it,  by  vray  of  consider- 
ation, 495— 499.  And  by  way  of 
exercise,  430 — iS6. 

Fm(/W,  who  are  such,  VIII.  395. 

Felicity t  b  not  promoted  by  plentv 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  v. 
919—994.  Intemperance  a  certain 
enemy  to  it,  994—937.  Is  pro- 
moted by  the  due  observance  of 
certain  rules  and  measures  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  937 — 948.  De- 
lineation of  the  felicity  of  the 
servants  of  God,  as  soon  aa  the 
soul  quits  the  body,  VI.  545 — 553. 
Will  not  receive  its  full  consum- 
mation at  the  day  of  resurrection, 
553  —  560.  Remarks  on  Bishop 
Taylor's  doctrine  concerning  the 
felicity  of  the  saints,  I.  Uxiii. 

Ferwnw  in  devotion,  V.  185.  Evils 
and  danger  of  declining  in  fervour, 
186 — 190.  Fervour  necessary  to 
the  right  worship  of  God,  partica- 
larly  in  acts  ot  faith.  190— 199. 
In  prayer,  193, 194.  And  charity, 
195,  196.  The  cliaracters  of  fer- 
vour delineated,  196—909. 

FeiiivaUf  the  doty  of  celebrating, 
considered,  IV.  919—314.  Roles 
for  celebrating  them,  914 — 9l7. 

fimck  (Mr.  FrancisX  notice  of  his 
Discourse  on  Friendship,  I.  Ixxvii. 
cccxxxiii. 

Fimck  (Lady  Anne),  character  of,  I. 
ccclxxii.  ccclxiii.  The  '  Christian 
Consolations'  addressed  to  her, 
civi. 

•  Firti-FruU$  ^  tkem  tkmi  altpi^'  prooft 
that  Christ  is,  VI.  414—418. 

Flmitery,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  V.  364. 
Different  soru  and  degrees  of, 
366.  The  giving  of  great  names, 
366.  Flattering  by  imitation,  367. 
By  dispraiidng  one*s  self,  368. 
Laughing  and  making  sport  of  a 
vice,  368.  In  what  sense  praise 
given  to  a  friend  is  not  flattery, 
368  369. 

Fkth* infirmiUes  of,  V.  141.  InM, 
our  natural  infirmity  cannot  move 
one  step  towards  God,  unless  God, 
by  his  preventing  ^race,  puts  it 
into  a  new  possibility,  141 — 143. 
Our  natural  weakness  shown  in 
fleoMurty  by  the  public  miseries 
and  follies  of  the  world,  143—145. 
And  in  pota  by  impatience,  145— 
147.  SecoMy^  the  weakness  of 
the  flesh  shown  in  its  first  begin- 
nings of  the  state  of  grace,  its 
daily  preteniioBs  and  tcnptatioas, 
iu  ezcwest  aad  Imciiimi  •C^'^* 
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'  14^—155.  thirdly,  of  the  nmedin 
for  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  155. 
These  are,  and  mnst  be,  propor- 
tioned to  the  reformation  of  our 
evil  nature;  not  slight  or  partial, 
155—158.  More  particnlarly,  (l) 
the  first  great  instrument  of  chang- 
ing flesh  into  spirit,  is  a  Arm  and 

•  cordial  belief  and  reception  of  the 
promises  of  the  gotfp^l,  158—161. 
(9)De  Motion',  or  a  state  of  prayer  and 
intercession  with  God,  161  — 164. 
i^3)  Abstinence  from  drunkenness, 
•nd  all  other  fleshly  lusts,  164, 165. 

(4)  Avoiding  evil  company,  165. 

(5)  Consideration  before  we  under- 
take any  thing,  166.  (6)  In  all  con- 
tingencies, we  n^ust  remember  that 
weafe  the  makers  of  our  own  for- 
tune, and  of  out  own  tins,  166. 
(?)  Avoid  delayi  in  the  counsels  of 
religion^  167.  (8)  Learn  how  to 
despise  the  world,  167.  FmartUyy 
Consideration  of  the  question  how 
fiir  the  infirmities  of  the  flesh  can 
be  innocent,  and  yet  be  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  grace,  167.  (1) 
If  the  flesh  hinder  us  of  our  duty,  it 
is  an  enemy,  168.  (^)  If  the  spirit 
and  heart  be  willing,  it  will  pass  on 
to  outward  actions  in  nil  things 
where  it  can,  169.  (S)  In  those 
things  where  the  flesh  is  ineulpablif 
weak,  the  will  does  the  work  of  the 

.  outward  and  of  the  inward  man, 
169.    llie  spirit  is  willing  in  sup- 

'  plying  all  outward  defects,  169, 
170. 

FHght  of  the  holy  family  into  Egypt, 
II.  1^8,  129.  Considerations  there- 
on, 1S8— 140. 

Fwtlishneu  (sinful),  nature  of,  YIII. 
592. 

FooU  and  wicked  men,  paFallel  be- 
tween, III.  165—170.  Whether 
fools  may  be  admitted  to  the  holy 
communion,  XV.  508,  509. 

Forbearance  of  God  towards  sinners, 
V.  580—586. 

Forgiveness  of  injuries,  a  special  pre- 

.  cept  of  the  law  of  charity,  II.  1. 
This  duty  explained.  III.  49—54. 

'  The  petition  in  the  Lord's  prayer, 

•  for  forgiveness  of  injuries,  explain- 
ed, III.  77,  78.  It  is  a  necessary 
pait  of  preparation  to  the  hol^ 

-  KBcrament,  XV.  546 — 558.  ExauN 
nation  of  die  question,  whether  we 

'  are.  to  forgive  him  who  does  not 
rt pent,  how  far  we  are  to  forgive 

/falln,  Ir  he  doei*;  and  how  far,  if  he 
does  not?   558,  559.    How  lung, 

.  and  how  often,  must  we  proceed 

:  in  pur  foiigivenes^,  and  accept  of 
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the  repentance  of  Injorians  ^lersoos, 
560.  What  indications  of  rcfNentance 

•  we  are  to  require,  and  to  accept 
as  sufficient,  561.  Whether,  after 
every-  relapse,  the  conditions  of 
forgiveness  mnst  be  harder  than 
before,  562.  Whether  the  injured 
•  person  is  t>oond  to  ofler  peace? 
or  may  he  .let  it  alone,  and 
worthily  communicate,  if  the  of- 
fending  party  does  net  seek  it, 
.565 — 567.  Whether  the  precept 
of  forgiveness,  and  the  charity  of 
the  communion,  mnst,  of  necesitity, 
put  a  period  to  all  law-snits,  567 
—575.  Whether  the  laws  of  for- 
giveness,  and  the  cliarities  of  the 
communion,  oblige  the  injured 
l>erson  to  for^sive  the  adulterous 
husband  or  wife,  if  they  do  repent, 
575—579. 

Fornication,  why  permitted  in  some 
countries,  XII.  15 1, 152. 

Freedom  of  the  will,  remained  in  as 
after  the  fall,  IX.  65—89,  S£5~- 
927.    See  IViU  f  Liberty  of). 

Friehdahip,  definea  as  commonly  nn- 
derstood,  XI.  SOt.  In  this  sense 
not  named  in  tlie  New  Testament^ 
ibO.  Where  it  is  called  durky, 
ibid.  lU  extent,  SOS,  9d4.  Mnst^ 
however,  be  limited,  and  why,  305, 
506.    A  good  man  the  best  friend, 

'  307.  The  measure  of  friendship 
described,  307— die.  Whether  the 
fimcy  may  be  an  ingredtent  in  the 
choice  of  friends,  31t— 314.  How 
lar  it  may  extend,  314^  315, 317 — 
319.  Instances  of  disinterested 
friendship,  315—317.  Friendship, 
tlie  greatest  band  in  the  worid, 
3 1 9— 329.   In  what  manner  friend- 

.  ships  are  to  be  conducted,  329 — 
331.  The  laws  of  iViendship,  331 
-^334.  Praise,  when  given  to  a 
friend,  is  not  flattery,  V.  368,  369. 

,  Bishop  Taylor's .  Esssy  on  Friend- 
ship, when  published,  I.  Ixxii. 
Analysis  of  it,  with  remarks,  cclxi. 
— cclxv. 

FrnUs  qf  Repentance,  what  are,  IX. 
221.  Contrition,  or  godly  sorrow, 
^23—237.  Diflerence  between  it 
and  attrition,  237—241.  Confes- 
sion, 241—267.  Attrition,  or  im- 
perfect repentance,  though  with 
absolution,  not  sufficient,  267.  INf- 

-  ferent  sorts  of  penances  or  satis- 
factious,  272—283. 

Fruits  of  Sin,  considered,  V.  296. 
The/rst  Is,  ignorance,  297—306. 
Secondly,  slavery,  307—311.  The 
consequences  .of  these  fruits,  (i) 
Af  gravation  of  the  shame  of  sin, 
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311^-^lg.  (t)  lU  pwriitetat  by 
GmI, 3U--StO.  (5)  It  briofi  in 
iU  ivtiniM  fearfsl  ptegnet  Mid  evil 
«i^;elf,  nevBeqgeri  9f  dw  dit- 
pkaMMTc  •£  0*d,  5fO— dit.  More 
piurticolsrl^  cerlaia  ■uicbicA, 
fpUch  Me  lU  proper  fleeviyet^  SiS. 
A»d  robt  the  liaiier  of  the  favour 
•■d  protectioii  of  God,  3t4,  St6. 

FruU$  nf  tk4  Spinif  Mtore  of,  ex- 
phiiaed,  I.  ISO— lf8. 

foifaMM  ^timef  the  term  explained, 
II.  1. 

F«aerel  !$•«•«#,  on  oecaMoa  of  the 
death  of  archbiahop  Biaahall,  VI. 
41t— US.  Of  Piaacci,  coontcti 
of  Caibery,  453—460.  Of  Sir 
George  DaUton,  539—568.  Of 
biahop  Rott,  on  bishop  Taylor,  I. 
5— i4. 

Fmhaityy  folly  of  prying  into,  ex- 
posed, III.  175. 

O. 

Go6rirJ  (the  angel),  annomces  the 
miracaloM  conception  of  Jeano  to 
the  Virgin  Alary,  II.  1—4.  Co». 
•ideratioas  thereon,  4—9. 

GmlUmnt  slain  by  Pilate,  considera- 
tions OS  the  case  of,  III.  U2f  tSS. 

Crfosfaf,  lestinMoy  of,  against  the 
dogma  of  transobstaatiation,  X. 
»i,95. 

GMMmmtf  wmy  of  Christ  in  the 
garden  of,  IIL  S5t.  Coasidera- 
tions  thereon,  918—3^4.  Circnm- 
•t-inces  of  his  apprehension  there, 
S5S,  t54.  Reflecdoat  thereon,  3C5 


Gkmi,  narfatire  of  soppoted  appear- 
ance of,  I.  cxi.  cxii*  eocxlifi.— 
occlii. 

Gf^pretented  to  Jesns  atBetUehcm, 
import  of,  II.  49, 61,  6t. 

Glsry  (eternal),  aatnre  and  eacdlon- 
cy  or,  III.  485—490,  506,  50f . 

GlaHoi^f,  ansatisfying  pleasures  of, 
V.  t83. 

God,  preventing  grace  of,  the  aoarce 
of  oor  spiHtoal  life,  II.  56.  The 
practical  consideration  of  God's 
omnipresence,  an  eflicacioos  fe- 
roedy  against  temptation,  tt4  — 
tt8.  The  expression  of  God's 
*  potting  his  name*  in  a  place,  ex- 
plained, 941.  His  secret  coanciU 
and  predestination,  no  warrant  to 
as,  for  jadging  of  onr  final  condi- 
tion, III.  175—179.  No  scandal 
or  offence  can  be  directly  given,, 
by  doing  onr  duty  to  God,  t06. 
Whatissnchdnty,i07— til.  The 
poBsemion  of  God,  the  principal 
joy  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.  III. 


496—499.  The  iroik  of  Ood  mt 
to  be  done  aegMganay,  IV.  flO: 
His  glory  ooghl  to  be  lh«  nitimate 
cod  of  all  we  do,  SS— $4.  On  the 
OBUupresenee  of  God,  91— 34»  Ua- 
portaace  of  chcriAing  a  aenm  of 
it,  94.  Rnles  for  cxercmiag  this 
conaideratioo,  94 — 97.  lienetts 
thereof.  97-^.  The  ezpffoamon 
*  jealons  God.'  explained.  V.  494. 
And  « in^aiaitiv^' 496.  How  God 
is  dishooonred  by  onr  ains,  and 
glorified  bjr  ns»  46t— 464.  Dnws 
Snners  to  himself  by  bia  candness, 
979  —  579.  Rv  hb  forbaarance, 
980—686.  Ana  Whit  long  aaiii 
iag,  586—588.  The  mercnr  of  the 
divine  jndgmenti  towaras  ttHB, 
589—600.  Reepeeu  the  pcneas 
of  no  man,  VI.  469—466.  How 
God  pnnishes  or  viaita  tha  sine  of 
fathers  apoa  their  childrea,  V.  498 
—440;  IX.96— 40.  Whjhetbaa 
visata  them,  V.  440— 444.  And  to 
what  degree,  444— 446.  ReawdSes 
to  avert  the  cone,  447— 469L  Rales 
and  meaaores  of  deportmeatt  vben 
a  cnrse  from  God  either  deecendf 
apon  children  hr  their  paicats' 
fimlt,  or  b  feared.  IX.  61—64.  The 
glory  of  the  divine  attribntea,  ia 
the  oaestion  of  original  aia,  vindi- 
cated, againat  the  Pfeaabytotiaa 
way  of  andentandmg  it,  915— 964. 
The  making  of  pictnret  of  God, 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  and  piao- 
tice  of  the  primittre  enOaiie 
chnrch,  X.  176, 177.  The  abaard 
defence  of  anch  pietntei  by  M 
Romish  doetora  expoaed,  XL 
168  —  180.  Examination  of  the 
question  whether  it  be  lawM  to 
make  an  image  of  God.  XIL  970 
—981.  Heasmrea  of  diOeicnoe.  by 
which  to  diaceiii  between  amal 

greccpta,  and  preccpta  naf  maial, 
I  the  bw  of  God,  490—496.  Ia 
what  aenae  tlie  service  of  God  b  to 
be  preferred  before  evoiy  other, 
509—505.  Minbtem  of  the  gosMi 
derive  their  power  ftom  God,  XI V. 
461—466.    . 

*  GMem  Ormtty'  rcmarka  on  bbhop 
Tavlor*8  Mannal  of  Dcvotioaa,  ao 
called,  I.  ccxciv.— ccxctL 

Gmd  actioaa,  aee  iidbna. 

GeadncBi  of  God,  a  meana  of  drawiv 
aianera  to  himasif,  V.  5r»-9r9. 

Go^Ml,  Aith  and  repentance,  tfie 
anmmaiy  of,  II.  991.    The  apodal 

frecepts  of  the  gospel  eanmeiatod, 
V.  499—406.  Why  cnHed  the 
iSjpirif,  V.  401— 407.  TheHatoof 
the  goapel  a  state  af  eaibring,  ant 
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€^  tcMpovml  pfofperity,  5f 7-<-ft99. 
Tbe  poMibillt3^,  or  impoMiUlity,of 
keepiiif  the  prccepto  of  tbe  gosMl, 
coMidered,  VIII.  tes—trs.    The 
aatvre  of  evuigelioU  perfectioo^ 
$9f— 994k    The  daty  or  tfaote  who 
atpire  to  it,  «94— SOS.    Tbe  smd 
totml  of  it,  915.  Why  called '  faith/ 
916,  917.    Mlakten  of  Christ  are 
•  eoBMBlMioiied  to  preach  the  gotpel, 
XIV.4S1— 449.    SeeMttkien. 
Ompelcewmmif  faith  and  repeutanee 
Its  two  eooditk>tis,  II.  391 .    Adop- 
tioo  ima  it|  one  of  the  bleMingt 
coaferfed  by  haptitm,  II.  941, 949, 
9r9.    TexU  of  Scriptare  relatifc 
to  it,  VIII.  SOS,  904. 
Ossgmsrj,  eoeksiasticai  or  eivtl,  are 
to*  avoid  scatdal  to  the  aialciiig  aad 
e^eeeotlon  of  tows.  III.  919»  990. 
How  hf  they  may  act  io  restraio- 
kif  Adse   or    differing   opinions, 
Vfll.  198—141.      May    tolorate 
different  sects  of  Christians,  149— 
145.    I^rticatorly  in  the  case  of 
weak  oooseienees,  145— 149.    And 
also  the  iheohgical  teneU  of  the 
Anabaptists   concerning  baptiam, 
150--919.    Bot  not  thewvoHiie^ 
notions,  919—914.    How  far  they 
laay  tolerate  the  religiaa  of  the 
Rondsb  eharph,  1 15—997. 
Oraee^  (ttale  oO    what  k  is,  into 
which  et ery  one  asost  bo  entered, 
VI.  4.     Criteria   of  a   state  of 
grace,  iltd.    No  one  can  be  in  it, 
•srho  retains  an  affection  to  any 
one  sin,  iHd.  5,  6.  Signs  of  growth 
in  grace,    (1)  It  oonsists  in  asak- 
img  religion  the  baeiness  of  onr 
lives,  6—8.      (f)    Virtues  grow 
habltaal,  apt.  and   easy,  in  onr 
manners  and  dispositions,  8— }0. 
(9)  Increasing  derotion  and  al^ 
mtion,  after  every  interval  of  ei^ 
traordinhry  pi«ty,  10, 11.    (4)  To 
disciem  oar  growth  in  gratce,  we 
KftMt  inqnSri  whether  onr  passions 
are  mortified,  and  under  ci9BHaand, 
11—19.    (5)  Patience  of  reproof 
father  than  of  ftottery,  a  criterion 
of  growtfi  in  grace,  t4 — Iff.    (6) 
Also  esteeming  no  dn  to  be  little, 
eontempfible,  or  to  be  indulged^ 
17, 18.    (7)  Tbe  pursuit  of  virtue 
simply  for  its  own  interest,  18 — 
fl.    (8)  A  right  apprehension  of 
ecelcsiastieal   censures,  91.     (9) 
Ability  to  resist  temptation,  99. 
(flO)  Prompt  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  99,  94.    (11)  The  being 
prepared  against  sudden,  surrcp* 
fitiottSi  asd  extcmporaiy  aiiaaltp. 


94, 95.  (Cautions  retotive  to  |^wth 
in  grace,  95^   It  is  to  be  estimated 
as  all  other  moral  things  are,  95. 
It  is  not  always  to  be  disceraad, 
96.    The  precedii^  rules  am  to 
be  andeffstood,  positively  and  af- 
.  firmatively,  97.      In  considanng 
growth  in  grace,  we  are  to  con- 
sider matters   concerning  justice 
more   than  such  as  concern  the 
valae  of  religion,  97.    Additional 
hints  and  advices,  98,  99.     The 
putting  of  Christians  into  a  state 
of  grace  a  benefit  conferred  by 
tiie  saerament  of  baptism,  II.  945, 
946»  979,  980. 
Qrmntnar,  (Latin)  dedication  of,  by 

bishop  Taylor,  I.  xxvi.  170. 
Orwuykiker,  consent  of,  how  far  ne- 
cessary to   sanction   a   nephew's 
marriage,  XIV.  919. 
'  Great  Estrnplatr,'  publication  of,  I. 
xxxvi.  xxzvii.     Remarks  on  its 
design,  pton,  and  execution,  cxxx. 
— cxzxvil.    It  is  not  a  mere  tram- 
totion  of  the  Harmony  of  Lndd- 
phns  de  Saxonift,  exxxix.    On  its 
style,  tMd,  cxI. 
Qredc  CAurdk   never  acknowledged 
tbe  union  with  the  Latin  church, 
XI.  84.    The  doctrine  of  a  pur- 
gatory no  part  of  her  faith,  81 
—84. 
Oregm^   Naxunmenf    testimony    of, 
against  transubstantiation,  X.  89, 
84;  XI.  110,  111,  U6>  U7.    Uii 
testimony  to  the   divine   rite  of 
eonfirmation,  969. 
Gmidst,  (spiritual)  necessity  of  hav- 
ing, VI.  118—190.    Advantage  of 
having  one,  IfO,  19I.  Advices  and 
rulei  for  phooring  such  guii}«»>  193 
—140, 
Guttt,  how  contracted  by  ratihabita- 
tion,  XIV.  906-^309.     £xam»mi- 
tion  of  the  (fuestion,  on  whom  the 
greater  portion  of  guilt  lies,  upon 
S^m  who  commands  a  fin,  or  him 
who  siai   in    obedience,    909 -r 
918. 
Guwfoiodgr  IVmsmu  reftr etions  on  the 
abettors  of,  VI.  dixxii.— dlxxiv. 
Sermon  on  the  anniversary  of,  577. 
Prooff  that   its  instigators  were 
Jesuits,  581—58?.     Inquiry  into 
the  causes  of  it,  591.    No  causa 
whatever  given  to  them  by  Pro- 
testanU,  there  having  been  no  per* 
son  pot  to  death  fbr  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  nor  being  punished  for 
his  religion,  591-^594.     But  be 
cause  it  was  dectored  by  the  exist* 
Uig  tows  to  Ik  trc^iNrnW  to  lie  § 
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priest,  or  for  «  priest  to  be  fotnd 
in  England,  595.  The  coodnct  of 
the  priests  shown  to  be  tretson- 
able,  and  Ibe  English  govem- 
inent  vindicated,  596—597.  The 
pope  had  his  agent  in  England  to 
excite  the  people  to  rebellion, 
597.  The  popish  priestn^  who 
pleaded  immnnity  from  all  laws 
and  snbordinatioD  to  the  prince, 
might  be  banished,  598.  Their 
disobedience  to  the  laws,  why 
made  capital,  598,  599.  Motives 
tliat  engaged  tlic  conspirators  in 
the  gunpowder  treason,  600 :  Firti, 
the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  popuh 
church,  and  all  its  advocates,  that 
it  is  lawful  to  depose  heretical 
princes,  600—602.  Seemtdlf^  the 
fact  that  Koman  Catholics  were 
tanght  that  such  deposition  is  not 
only  lavrfol,  bat  necessary,  and 
that  they  are  bound  to  do  it,  under 
penalty  of  being  guilty  of  mortal  sin, 
60!e.  And,  ikkdliff  that  kings  may 
be  put  to  death,  603.  Proof  tliat 
the  Romish  doctors  have  taught  this 
doctrine,  and  jnstiiied  the  actual 
murdering  of  sovereign  princes, 
605—606.  Proofs  that  the  gan. 
powder  treason  was  not  revealed 
by  the  conspirators  to  the  Jesuit 
confessors,  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fesiiion,  614,  61 5.  And  that  even  if 
it  had  been  so  disclosed,  it  did  not 
bind,  and  the  confessors  were 
bound  to  reveal  it,  616,  617.  Par- 
ticularly as  the  most  eminent  doc- 
tors of  the  Romish  church  allow 
that  there  arc  many  cases  in  which 
sacramental  confession  fas  it  is 
called)  may  be  disclosed,  617 — 
6tO.  And  such  publication  was 
sanctioned  by  tlie  fathers  of  the 
Greek  church,  620,  621.  The  de- 
•perate  malignity  and  wickedness 
of  the  treason  providentially  di- 
covered,  6i9 — 625.  Its  detection 
a  lond  call  for  gratitude,  624,  625. 
Critical  remarks  on  the  style. and 
composition  of  bishop  Taylor's  ser- 
mon on  the  gunpowder  treason, 
I.  clxii. — clxiK. 

H. 

Htdfit,  (sinful)  defined,  VIII.  431. 
How  contracted,  432.  In  what 
consists  the  natural  capacity  of  sin- 
fol  habits,  433— 437.  Of  the  moral 
capacity  of  sinful  habits,  438.  A 
vicious  habit  adds  many  degrees  of 
aversation  from  God,  bv  inclining 
OS  to  that  wiiieh  God  bates,  438, 


439.  For  not  only  an  aptOMS,  bat 
a  necessity  is  introduced  by  custom, 
439,  440.  A  viciovs  bnbit  nuikcs 
our  recovery  infinitely  difficalt, 
our  virtues  troablesome,  and  oar 
restitution  nncertnin.  441— 44S. 
And  a  great  sin  to  be  swallowed 
op  as  easily  as  a  little  one,  44S. 
A  further  evil  rcsnlting  from  the 
indulgence  of  a  vicious  habit  is, 
that  It  keeps  ns  ont  of  God's  fii- 
vonr,  444.  Of  the  relative  capo-  • 
city  of  sinful  habits,  in  reference 
to  God,  446.  A  sinfnl  bnbit  is  a 
state  of  ungracionaness  with  God, 

446.  According  to  the  Scriptnrcs, 
habitual  sin  is  all  that  evU  whidi 
is  to  be  avoided  by  nil  men,  who 
have  in  them  the  boiws  of  life, 

447.  A  single  act  of  sin  does  not 
constitute  a  man  vicious,  448.  Ha- 
bitual sin  discomposes  onr  stnt^  of 
grace,  449.  A  vicious  habi|  is  a 
principle  of  evil  natumUy  and  di- 
rectly, t^id.  Habitual  concnpis- 
cence  needs  ablution  by  the  laver 
of  regeneration  and  the  blood  of 
Christ,  much  more  than  natural 
concupiscence,  449,  450.  Tbere- 
fore  as  God  forbids  every  single 
action  of  sin,  so  be  with  greater 
caution  provides  that  we  be  not 
guilty  of  a  sinful  habit,  450.  As  a  - 
man  is  called  just  or  unjust,  by 
reason  of  his    disposition  to,  or 

E reparation  for,  an  net,  tberdbre 
e  is  much  more  so  for  the  habit, 
451.  The  ^eat  danger  of  liviag 
in  sinful  habits,  452.  Sinful  habits 
require  a  distinct  manner  of  repent- 
ance, and  have  no  promise  to  be 
pardoned,  but  by  the  introduction 
of  the  contrary,  453.  Every  habit 
of  vice  may  be  expelled  by  a  habit 
of  virtue  naturally,  though  by  tkli, 
such  vicious  habit  is  not  metitofi- 
oosly  forgiven,  454.  Yet  thou|fk 
not  the  meritorious  caose  of  Mr* 
giveness,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
vicious  habit  be  ermdicated,  in 
order  to  the  sin  being  pnrdoned, 
Uid,  Every  sinful  habit  being  con- 
tracted by  many  single  sinful  ac- 
tions, the  rescission  of  these  will 
introduce  a  contrary  habiti.455. 
A  habit  opposed  to  a  habit,  the 
more. proper  remedy  and  instance 
ofrepentaQce,455— 456.  lUostrar 
tion  of  this  principle,  457  462. 
Unless  a  contrary  state  of  good  b? 
superindnced  to  tho  former  state 
of  evil,  we  cannot  return  from  that 
evil    condition  oC  lnknwniaM» 
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vihi^  God  bates,  462,  463— 466. 
The  notion  of  infnsed  habits  re- 
futed, 467—469.  Refutation  of 
the  objection,  Uiat  if  a  tingle  act 
of  contrition  cannot  procnre  the 
pardon  of  habitual  sins,  then  a 
wicked  man,  vrho  does  not  retorn 
until  it  is  too  late  to  eradicate 
vicions  habits,  must  despair  of  sal- 
▼ation,  469—471.  The  case  of 
habitually  vicious  persons  dying 
in  war,  471 — 475.  Considerations 
on  the  case  of  aged  persons  who 
have  been  living  in  a  state  of  habit- 
nal  sin,  485 — 488.  When  a  vicious 
habit  is  to  be  extirpated,  and  the 
contrary  introduced,  it  is  requisite 
that  such  contrary  be  rooted  in  the 
•oul,  486,  487.  llie  transcendent 
habit  of  grace  delineated,  487, 488. 
The  vicious  habit  has  lost  its  kill- 
ing  quality,  when  the  habit  of  vir- 
tue prevails,  491 ,  49S.  The  manner 
of  repentance  and  usage  of  habitual 
sinners,  who  convert  in  their  timely 
and  vigorous  years,  49^—501.  The 

E roper  repentance  and  usage  of 
sbitual  sinners,  who  return  not 
till  their  old  age,  501—507.  And 
of  such  as  repfnt  not  till  their  old 
age,  601—507.  And  of  such  as  re- 
pent not  till  their  death-bed,  507 
—519. 

Hdif  Cowummum,  or  the  withholding 
of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  a  practice  con- 
trary to  the  command  of  Christ, 
the  usage  of  the  church,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  primitive  fathers, 
X.  164—166 ;  XI.  119— li8.  The 
mischief  and  absurdity  of  this  prac- 
tice, X.  5X8—530.  Origin  and 
progress  of  it,  XIII.  S3— 16.  The 
assertion  of  the  Papists,  that  under 
each  kind  whole  Christ  is  reteived, 
refuted,  1(6—2^. 

Hammond,  XRev,  Dr.)  intimate  with 
bisliop  Tayfor,  I.  xxviii.  xxix. 

Hands,  imposition  of,  in  ordination, 
confined  exclusively  to  the  apostles, 
VII.  19— 2S.  impesitk>n  of  hands 
in  confirmation,  practised  by  the 
apostles,  t2,  23.  But  this  right 
was  not  to  expire  with  tiiem,  84 
-86. 

HamiMomineMM,  (Artificial)  the  dis- 
course on,  not  written  by  bishop 
Taylor,  I.  iix.— Ixii. 

Happintn,  the  design  of  man's  crea- 
tion, II.  xviii.  xix.  Is  not  pro- 
moted by  plenty,  and  the  plea- 
sures of  the  world,  819— 184.  In- 
temperance a  mortal  foe  to  it,  2t4 


—237.  Is  promoted  by  temper- 
ance, 237 — 248.  Happiness  ofthe 
servants  of  God,  as  boon  as  tlie 
soul  quits  the  body,  VI.  645— 
553.  Will  be  consummated  at  the 
day  of  resurrection,  553-  560, 

Hardneis  of  the  heart  of  man,  a  proof 
of  its  desperate  wickedness,  V.* 
516—518. 

Harriaon,  (^Jeremiah  Taylor,  Esq.,) 
notice  or,  I.  c. 

Harrison,  (Edward)  the  son-in-law  of 
bishop  Taylor,  I.  cxxv.  ccclv.    No-* 
tices  of  bis  sons,  Jeremiah  Taylor 
Harrison,    ccclvi.     Francis,    and 
Marsh  Hi^rrison,  ccclvi. 

Haired,  what  is  meant  by,  VIII.  391. 

Health  injured  by  intemperance,  V. 
225—231. 

Hearing  the  word  of  God,  duty  of, 
IV.  203,  204.  Rules  for  profitable 
hearing,  205;  V.  cccxc. — cccxcviii. 

Hemi  of  man,  deceitfulness  of,  ex- 

Sosed  generally,  V.  495  —  497. 
hown  more  particularly,  (i)  in 
its  supposed  strength,  498—501. 
(2)  In  the  Judgment  which  it  forms 
concerning  its  own  act9, 501 — 503. 
(S)  III  its  resoluiions,  504—506. 
And  (4)  in  its  intensions  and  dC' 
tign$,  506—508.  Tlie  deeperaie 
wiekedme8$  of  the  heart  illustrated, 
[l]  In  its  wilful  blindness  and  ig- 
norance, 509.  Particularly  in  its 
impatience  of  honest  and  severe 
reproof,  509.  Following  false 
teachers,  510.  And  incogitance, 
or  inconsideration,  511.  The  re- 
sult of  all  which  is  ignorance  of 
God,  516.  [i]  In  its  hardness,  516. 
Which  is  evinced  in  its  pride,  5 17. 
Its  being  deeply  in  love  with 
wickedness,  518.  [3]  Other  in- 
stances  of  the  iniquity  of  our 
hearts,  521.  Cautions  and  ad- 
vices against  the  deceitfnlness  and 
wickedness  of  the  heart  of  roan, 

Hetnen,  contemplation  on  the  eternal 
glory  of,  III.  483—490.  Why 
called  a  kingdom,  492.  On  the 
riches  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of, 
490,  493,  494.  Its  eternal  plea- 
sures, 494^—499. 

Hf//,  contemplation  on  the  evils  of, 
III.  510—517.  Particularly  on 
its  slavery  and  eternal  pains, 
518  —  524.  And  on  the  pains 
of  a  damned  soul,  524  —  531. 
The  consideration  tliat  we  arc 
out  of  hell,  a  motive  for  grati- 
tude, 532.  Eternity  of  its  tor- 
ments, V.  45—49.  Christ's  descent 
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into  bdl  explained^  VI.  55f ,  553. 
This  article  omitted  in  some  copies 
of  the  Apostles'  creed,  X.  469.  The 
horrors  of  an  evil  conscience  after 
death,  the  beginning  of  hell,  XI. 
399. 
Hert$fj  different   meanings   of,   in 
the   Scriptures,   VII.  i56.     The 
notion  of  heresy  ancientlv  more 
compreheniiire  than  it  now  Is,  VII. 
S38. 
Heretic,  no  mas  to  be  called  sneh, 
lor  the  breach  of  a  canon,  VII.  134. 
How  Aerins  coald  be  a  heretic, 
his  error  being  against  no  fonda- 
mental  doctrine,  (38.  f39.    What 
the  heresy  of  the  Acephali  was^ 
t39.     Men  more  zealoos  against 
heresy  than  vice  in  manners,  VII. 
ccccxxiz.  — ccccxxxi.     The  fUse 
doctrine  of  Simon  Magns,  the  ftrst 
heresy,  condemned  by  the  apostles^ 
457.     Other  heresies  noticed  in 
the  Seriptiires,   450.    Heresy  not 
an  error  of  the  understanding,  but 
of  the  vin»  461—465.    In  what 
sense  an  heretic  is  self-condemned, 
465«    No  persou  erring,  though  in 
a  matter  of  consequence,  to  be 
deemed  a  heretic,  so  long  as  tlie 
Ibandation    is    entire,    466—468. 
Notice  of  the  heresies  which  sprang 
■p  in  the  church,  in  the  ages  suc- 
ceeding that  of  the  apostles,  468 
— 473.    Catalogue  thereof,  474 — 
476.    Remarks  thereon,  477.    The 
conduct  of  Cyprian    in   the   re- 
baptizing  cif  heretics^  478—481. 
Mo  heretics  were  ever  put  to  death 
by  the  apostles,  VIII.  133.    Nor 
■ntil  the  church  had  lost  its  pri- 
mitive parity,  134—136.    Austin 
4cclarea  that  no  good  man  allowed 
ity  135.    The  popes  were  tlie  first 
preachers  of  persecution  for  differ- 
ence iu  opinion,  which  they  called 
heresy,  Vll.  ccccxv.  —  ccccxvii ; 
VIII.   137,   138.       How  far  the 
church  or  governors  may  restrain 
heretics,  138—141. 
Htrod  causes  the  infants  at  Bethle- 
hem to  be  massacred,  II.  1(4 — lt7. 
Considerations  thereon,  130—137. 
His  cruelty  and  miserable  death, 
!?«. 
Herod^AniiptUt  puts  John  the  Baptist 
to  death,  II.  337.    Divine  judg- 
ments  on  him  and  on  Herodias, 
iM.  338. 
ffolidmfSy  design  of,  XII.  4«5,  496. 
HoUu€$8  of  life,  necessity  of,  II.  358 ; 
V.  486 — 488.    Must  be  prosecuted 
through  life,  II.  401  —  403.    An 


exeeilcBt  pfescnrativ   •f  •  long 
.  and  healthfhl  Mt,  III.  149—164. 
The  liest  vray  of  finding  cm t  tlie 
truth,VI.  39f.396— 404.    General 
instruments    or   means    far   holy 
living,  IV.  11.     The  Jlrwi  general 
instniment.  Care  of  onr  tiose,  13— 
9f .    The  Hcmd,  Purity  of  inteii. 
tion,  f9— 39.   The- lAtrtf,  The  prac- 
tice of  the  presence  of  G«tf,  9l>— 
55.    HoKneas  of  life  tb«  dMy  of 
all  Christians,  VI.  485,  486.    Bat 
especially  Chriatian  minbters,  487 
—491,  504—506.    Neceaaity  of  a 
holy  life,  VIII.  3f8— 330.    A  short 
method  of  peace  ami  hoHoeaa,  XV. 
40—49. 
Holy  Dfhf,  analysfai  af  Bitliep  Tsy- 
tor's  treatise  on,  with  rcBMrkt,  I. 
cxlvil.— >cli.     ObserratiosM  as  ita 
style,  cli.  clil. 
Hpiff  LMag,  analysia  of  Biakop  Tsy- 
lor^  treatise  on,  I.  cxiii.— cxivi. 
Remarks  on  some  of  the  praycn 
contained  in  it,  cxlvi.  cxiTii. 
Hpiff  PlaeeBj  sacredacaa  of,  aacrted 
by  Christ,  II.  339,  343.     Places 
become  holy  becanae  gtrcs  by  men 
and  accepted  by  God,  Ibr  his  wor- 
ship, 344—346.    Holy  placca  set 
apart  by  tha  Jews,  347,  348.    And 
hj  the  apostles,  348—350.    Holy 
places  the  reaions  and  coorta  of 
anp;els,  35t.    To  be  rcYeveaced  ky 
being  baantified,  35^—358.    Espe- 
cially by  holy  worsMp  an^  lires, 
358.    How  defiled  by  impurities, 
359. 
Holy  SpiRrr,  or  Holt  Gaoar,  the 
mysteries  of  the  Goapel  revealed 
by,  V.  401, 40f .    Ahme  embles  as 
to  understand   the  Gospel,   403. 
Sanctifies  ns  in  baptism,  II.  949, 
f50,  9t0— f8f.     Illuarinatet  the 
mind,  251.    Implanta  a  principla 
of  new  life,  S5f.    The  tin  agamst 
the  Hol^  Ghost   explaiBfd,  399. 
The  spirit  of  adoption,  why  cadled 
an  *  earnest  of  the  Spirit/  Ul.  189. 
How  the  Holy  Spirit  assiata  hi 

Bttver,  Vn.  9t5.  Praying  in  the 
ofy  Ghost,  or  with  the  Spirit,  is 
■•thing  hot  praying  for  trnth  thingf 
and  ki  such  manner  aa  God  by  iSs 
Spirit  has  taught  us  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, 3f7— 340.  The  mpeatka  ex- 
traordhnrily  aided  bjr  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit in  some  of  their  mrotiona,  340» 
341.  Praying  with  the  Spirit  also 
implies  ja  co-operatioB  with  tha 
Holy  Spirit,  349.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence tiiat  the  Spirit  dictalea  the 
very  words  of  onr  pmyerai  S^ 
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S44.    Ifwease  llie  Lord'*  ^yer 
dcvMilly,  wf  pray  in  the  Spirit  as 
nacii  as  if  we  prayed  any  other 
form  of  words  pretended   to    be 
taaght  OS  by  the  Spirit  of  God, 
a&7,  d58.    The  nature  of  the  sin 
afainst  the  Holy  Ohott,  IX.  199— 
sot.    In  what  sense  it  is  or  may  be 
•npardonaUe,  t03 — f  IS.    In  what 
manner  a  Christian's  coasfbrts  flow 
Irom  the  inhabitation  and  testi- 
mony  of  the  Holy  Ohost,  and  from 
the  sanetification  of  the  Spirit  nnto 
all  obedience,  and  the   frniCt  of 
rifbteonsaesa,  I.  tt7— 1S6. 
IfMoiir  (eternal),  of  the  jnst,  con- 
templation on,  III.  486—490. 
Hope,  the  Christian  gimce  of,  a  soared 
•f  consolation  to  the  belieter,  I. 
99.     The  object  of  hopo  ss,  (l) 
That  which  is  good,  100,  101.    («) 
A  good  that  is  absent,  lOt,  103. 
(5)  Bat  which,  though  absent,  is 
possible,  lOS— 110.     (4)  Thonrili 
possible,  yet  diflfealt,  110.    Diffi- 
ealties,  and  enconrage  nienis  against 
them,  stated,  U 1—117. 
fiope,  different  dogrecs  of.  III.  178 — 
180U  How  distinguished  from  Attth, 
IV.  185.     The  proper  ofa^ecto  «r 
hope,  185.     Acts  of  hope  defined, 
1 66.    Rules  for  goremkig  our  hope, 
187— 19S. 
JilMinai  Z^mos,  the  positive  and  direct 
obligation  of  conscience  to  submit 
to  them,  sUted,  XIII.  g50— S41. 
Rules  of  distinction,  by  which  the 
sin  of  disobeying  them  is  either 
aggravated  or  lessened,  t4l.    Dif- 
ferenee  of  divine  and  human  laws 
in  their  obligation,  361— «66.    Hu- 
man laws  do  not  oblige  the  con* 
science  to  an  active  obedience, 
when  there  is  an  imminent  danger 
of  death,  or  an  intoleraUe  or  very 
grievous  evil  in  the  obedience,  966 
— 174.     The  laws  of  our  superior^ 
which  are  not  Just  and  good,  do 
not  oblige  the  conicicnee,  974-^ 
283.    Neither  does  a  law  fouaded 
upon  a  fidse  presumption,  983r— 
f  86.    But  human  bws  do  bind  the 
conscience  to  or  from  an  act  in 
secret  as  woU  as  in  public,  «87 — 
99C.      But  not    before  sdficient 

Eromulgatioa,  993—996.  That  a 
iw  should  oblige  the  conscience, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  accepta- 
tion of  the  hiw  by  the  people.  996 
300.  Human  laws,  of  inaifferent 
matter,  do  not  oblige  the  con* 
science  of  the  subjects  out  of  the 
dominions  of  the.  superior,  301 — 


304.    Obedience  to  human  lawi  is 
to  be  paid,  according  to  what  is 
commanded,  not  according  to  what 
k  best,  304,  306.     Human  laws 
when  changed  by  equity,  XIV.  933 
— «37.    By  judicial  interpretationy 
937  —  949.       [See    Merpr^teite*, 
III.]    A  law  made  for  a  particular 
reason,  when   the   reason   wholly 
ceases,  no  longer  obliges  the  con- 
science, 949— S47.    What  is  our 
duty,  when  the  reason  of  the  law 
remains  in  the  general,  but  fiuls  in 
tome  particular  cases,  947 — 951. 
And  how  fkw  the  subject  is  so  ac- 
quitted from  the  obligation  of  the 
faiw,  that  without  iurdier  leave  he 
may  use  his  liberty,   951  —  954. 
Whether  the  obligation  of  the  law 
extends  to  all  cases  that  have  the 
same  or  an  equal  reason,  though 
the  case  be  not  comprehended  di- 
recUy  within  the  laws,  955—960. 
The  legislator  has  anthority  to  dis- 
pense in  his  own  faiws,  for  any  cause 
that  he  shall  himself  judge  reason* 
able,  so  that  no  distinct  intercat  be 
prejudiced  or  injured,  961 — 965, 
For  the  same  powor  that  can  dis* 
pense,  can  also  conmiute  a  duty, 
and  so  binds  the  conscience,  965— 
967.    A  law  cannot  be  abrogated 
by  a  custom  (though  this  may  in- 
terpret it)  without  the  consent  of 
the   supreme    power,   965 — 971. 
The  abrogation   of  a  law,  by  a 
competent  (that  is,by  the  sapreuM) 
power,  may  be  jnst  and  reasonable, 
tliough  the  law  itself  be  neither 
unreasonable   nor  myusty  973-^ 

976. 
HmmilHy  (Christian)  defined,  IV.  85. 
lU  characters.  III.  981—987 ;  IV« 
•a— 93.  Means  and  exercises  lor 
obtaining  the  grace  of  humility,  93 
—98.  Beautiful  instaooe  of  humi- 
lity in  Bishop  Taylor,  I.  xciii. 


nest,  nature  of,  II.  453,  454.  The 
blessing  attached  to  this  grace, 
454,455. 
Hiii6cads  and  wives,  mutual  duties 
of,  IV.  79—89,  159,  160;  V.  955 
—963,  963—971. 


I. 


Idk  fVorig^    danger   of,   V.  333- 

335. 
UUmm,  portrait  of,  IV.  15. 
idok<ry,    the    necessary    result    of 

image-worship,  X.  941—945 ;  XI. 

169.    The  nature  of  idolatry,  or 
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worthip  of  imagei,  cogsidercd,  XII. 
385—395. 
ignmiiutf  testimony  of,  against  tran- 
sabstautiation,  X.  73,  74.  His 
doctrine  concerning  original  hio, 
IX.  94. 

Jfnonmcet  wilful,  of  man,  a  proof  of 
the  *  desperate  wickedneis '  of  the 
human  heart,  Y.  509.  Particularly 
ignorance  of  God,  516*  Ignorance 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
bow  far  and  in  what  cases  criminal, 
VII.  ccccvii. — ccccix.  The  in. 
iluence  of  ignorance  oa  the  morality 
ofhuman  actions,  considered,  XI  v. 
S02.  Of  what  things  a  man  may 
or  may  not  be  innocently  ignorant, 
364.  What  diligence  is  necessary 
that  oar  innocence  may  be  igno- 
rant,  366.  What  is  a  probable 
ignorance,  considered,  368 — 372. 
Ignorance  does  not  always  excase 

.  the  fact,  or  diminish  its  malignity, 
or  change  the  kind  and  nature  of 
the  sin,  38«->389. 

lUuMionSj  caution  against  indulging 
visionary  and  entbnaiastic,  II.  181 
—182. 

Imagt9j  worship  of^  forbidden.  III. 
15—17.  Testimony  of  Lactantin« 
against  image  worship,  X.  cxix. 
The  worship  of  images,  by  the 
church  of  Home,  unsupported  by 
Scripture,  and  by  the  practice  of 
the  apostolical  and  primitive  age 
of  the  church,  171—175;  XI.  135 

■  — 156.      Origin  of  images,  from 

.  Simon  Magns,  157.  They  were 
not  original ly  worshipped  by  the 
pagan  Romans,  159.  The  use  of 
ima^    abominated    by  the   first 

-  Chnstians,  ibid.  And  by  the  Jews 
after  the  retam  from  Bab jr loo, 
ibid.  160.    Proliibited  by  the  early 

•  lathers,  161.     Is  a  violation  of  the 

•  second  conmnandy  X.  241  —  245; 
XI.  162.      Gives  offence  to  the 

-  enemies  of  Christianity,  165.  And 
causes  Christians  to  lall  into  the 
sin  of  idolatry,  166,  167.  Futile 
distinctions  between  ^xim,  orser- 
vice,  and  x«T(f(«,  or  divine  worship, 
16i,  163.  The  worship  of  images 
not  known  in  England,  until  the 
eighth  century,  167.  Nor  in  France 
until  the  ninth  century,  X.  175. 
Its  danger  and  unprofitableness  to 
the  souU  of  men,  525 — 527.  Exa« 
niination  of  the  question,  whether 
it  be  lawful  to.  make  an  image  of 
God,  XII.  370—381.  Or  of  Jesui 
airist,  382,  383.  .  llie  doctrine  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians  on  this 


subject   sommcd    up,    404  —  4lO# 
Image  woialup  alike  contrary  to 
the  law  of  natore  and  of  God,  411 
—412. 
iHttiation  of  Christ,   the  design   of 
God  in  sending  him  into  the  woiM, 
II.  Ixi.     Motives  to  aach  iasita- 
tioo,  Ixii — Ixs.      Exhortations  to 
imitate    the   exansple    of  Christ, 
Ixxi.lxxii.  The  imitatloQ  of  Christ, 
how  far  practicable,  XII.  456— 
460. 
Iwmunitm  (single),  in  baptism,  whfa 

lawftil,  XIV.  67. 
IwuHMiaiity  of  the  aool,  not  miknowa 
to  the  ancient  heatbenay  VI.  536— 
539. 
iw^aiimce,  a  temptation  pecniiarta 
a  state  of  sickneaa,  IV.  392—394. 
Remedies   against  it,   404— 408. 
Impatience  of  honest  and  severe 
rebuke,  a  proofof  the  wrlckcdncss 
of  the  human  heart,  V.  509. 
ImpatUum  of  hands   in    ordinatioB, 
exercised  solely '  by  tho  apostk*, 
VII.  19—22.    Prmctised  by  them 
in   the  confirmation  of  baptiaed 
persons,  22, 23.    Was  not  to  expire 
with  tliem,  and  why,  2^—26. 
Itnpmdeace^  the  result  of  an  evil  caa- 

science,  XI.  395, 396. 
Inmdveriemeia  distingnished  from  dis- 
obedience, II.  84.     Inadvertency, 
one  cause  why  prayers  nre  not  an- 
swered, 75—76. 
/acoalaftMis,  blmpbemons,  of  the  Ro- 
mish church,  X.  23f — tSB. 
IneoniaHom  of  the  Etenml  Word,  caa- 

siderations  on,  II.  5 — T. 
/Mmsuf«rafiM,  a  proof  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  human  heart,  V.  51t. 
Jacifiaadsa,  the  judgment  of,  not  wtf- 
ficient  to  make  a  sure  conscience, 
XI.  465— 468. 
Indecency  to  be  avoided,  IV.  lOS— 

106. 
Indijferenetff  prevents  the  antweriag 

of  our  prayers,  V.  71  —75. 
Jndifertnt  tkingtj  liberty  in  the 
ot,  to  be  exercised  in  sncfa  mai 
as  not  to  offend  onr  Christian  hio- 
ther.  III.  yil.    Yet  we  are  not  la 
betray  oar  liberty  in  the  nse  of 
such  things,  merelv  to  plesne  a 
peevish  or  froward  brother,  212. 
Mot  necessar]^  to  ahatnin  ftt  ewer 
from  sach  things,  to  prevent  the 
offending  of  a  brother,  2l5.    Na- 
tore of  indifferent  actions  explain- 
ed, XIV.  287—297. 
/adtt^gsnoes,  origin  of,  X.  199,  140. 
A  novel  invention,  nonnpported  by 
Scripture  or  by  the  pnctiee  of  the 
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|»riniitive  charch,  and  snbvenive 
of  morality,  141—145;  XI.  48— 57. 
Differencci  in  opinion  among  the 
Romish  doctors  concerning  the  ef- 
ficacy of  indniffences,  X.  198 — f04. 
Immorality  of  the  popish  system 
of  indnlgencet,  204—206. 

IndwelUmg  of  the  Spirit,  oatnre  of,  I. 
117— 1««. 

I^f(aUible  Guide,  none  in  the  world, 
VI*  375,  576.  The  fathers  proved 
fliol  to  be  infallible,  X.  31S— 
3f5. 

IfffdUibUUf  of  the  popes,  disproved  by 
Scriptnre,  VIII.  5t— 65.  By  an- 
tiquity, 65—69.  And  by  the  he- 
reticsJ,  absurd,  and  contradictory 
determinations  of  the  popes  tliem- 
Mlves,  69 — 78.  Many  of  them  were 
•imouiacs,  heretics,  and  schisma- 
tics, X.  375— 377. 

I^fmU»,  reasons  for  baptizing,  accord- 
ing to  the  perpetual  practice  of 
the  church,  II.  S60— S70.  Of  what 
benefits  they  are  actually  made 
parUkers,  870— SBS— <87.  Proofs 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  that 
infant  baptism  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  every  age  of  the  chorch,t89 — 
293.  The  right  ofinfants  to  baptism 

i  examined  and  proved,  in  opposition 

*  to  the  assertions  of  the  Anabaptists, 
who  restrict  this  sacrament  exclu- 
sively to  adults,  VIII.  150— 21f. 
Infants  do  not  and  cannot  perish 
justly  for  Adam's  sin,  IX.  13—18. 
The  case  of  infants  dying  without 
.  baptism  considered,  90—93,  369  — 
373.  Uncharitableness  of  the 
.  church  of  Rome,  in  excluding  nn- 
baptixed  infants  from  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  X.  530—532.  Exami- 
nation of  the  question  whether  in- 
fiints  ma^  be  admitted  to  the  holy 
communion,  XV.  501 — 508. 

Infirmity  (sins  oQ* — Many  crimes  are 
erroneously  excused  as  sins  of  in- 
firmity, which  are  not  such>  II. 
207—213.  What  is  the  real  state 
of  infirmity,  IX.  119,  120.  It  ex- 
cuses no  man,  120, 1 2 1 .  That  state 
which  some  men  call  a  state  of 
infirmity,  is  a  state  of  sin  and 
death,  135—138.  What  are  sins 
of  infirmity,  159.  Natural  imper- 
fections and  evil  inclinations,  when 
not  consented  to,  are  sins  of  in- 
firmity, 160.  Sins  of  infirmity 
consist  more  in  the  imperfection 
of  obedience  than  in  the  commis- 
sion of  any  evil,  161.  Imperfect 
actions  are  sina  of  infirmity,  162. 
.  A  %\^  of  infimiity  cannot  bnt  b^  of 
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a  small  matter,  1 63.  What  are  mt 
sins  of  infirmity,  165.  Violence  of 
passion  excuses  none  under  sins  of 
infirmity,  166,  167.  Sins  of  in- 
firmity not  accounted  in  the  same 
manner  to  young  men  as  to  others, 

167.  The  greatness  of  the  tempta- 
tion does  not  make  sin  excusable 
on  the  account  of  sins  of  infirmity, 

168.  Ttie  smallest  instance,  if  ob- 
served, ceases  to  be  a  sin  of  in- 
firmity, 169.  A  roan's  will  has  no 
infirmity,  but  when  it  wants  lAie 
grace  of  God,  ibid.  Nothing  is  a 
sin  of  infirmity  but  what  is,  in 
some  sense,  voluntary,  170.  Sina 
of  inculpabia  ignorance,  are  sins 
of  infirmity,  170,  171.  Practical 
advices  relative  to  sins  of  infirmity, 
171—178. 

IniquUy  of  the  human  heart  shown, 
^1)  In  its  wilful  blindness  and 
Ignorance,  V.  509 — 516.  (2)  In 
iU  hardness,  516  —  520.  (3)  In 
numerous  other  respects, 5tl.  Cau- 
tions against  it,  522. 

Jil^Mriea  are  not  to  be  avenged  by 
duels,  III.  54—57.  Nor  by  law- 
suits, if  these  be  instituted  on  prin- 
ciples of  revenge,  57 — 63.  What 
conduct  Christians  ought  to  pursue 
towards  injurious  persons,  195.  Tlie 
forgiveness  of  injuries,  a  special 
duty  of  Christianity :— see  Forgive' 
neee, 

Itmoeents  (Holy),  put  to  death  by 
Herod,  ll'.  124 — 127.  Considera- 
tions on  the  massacre  of  them,  130 
—137. 

Ineeeurity  of  the  religion  of  the  church 
of  Rome,  X.  520—532. 

Inetruetionf  in  what  manner  to  be 
given  to  others,  V.  372 — 374. 

Imtability  of  earthly  things.  III.  420 
—426. 

Jntempermcef  in  food,  evils  of,  V. 
224.  Its  folly  and  madness,  247. 
248.  Is  an  enemy  to  health,  225 
—  231.  The  nurse  of  vice,  233, 
234.  The  perfect  destruction  or 
wisdom,  235  —  237.  And  a  dis- 
honour to  roan,  237.  Its  fleeting 
pleasures,  284. 

Jntentiai^  purity  of,  its  excellenee^ 
IV.  22—24.  Rules  for  regnlating 
our  intentions,  24 — 26.  Signs  of 
purity  of  intention^  27 — 90. 

IJ^TERPRETATION. 

I.  GemreH  Ruieefor  ike  InierpretaiUm 

iff  Scripiure, 
In  all  interpretations  of  Scriptnre, 

the  lUered  sense  is  to  be  pretmne<| 
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and  cboM«,iinleM  there  be  evideut 
caoie  to  the  coutrary,  VI.  509, 510. 
Not  only  the  grmmmatical  or  prime 

.  signification  of  the  word  if  the 
literal  tense,  bat  also  whatever  is 
the  prime  intention  of  the  speaker, 
5X0 — 618.  One  prime  literal  sense 
only  admissible  lu  the  interpreta- 
tioo  of  Scripture,  5l«.  Although 
there  be  but  one  principal  literal 
sense,  yet   others   that    are   sub- 

.  ordinate,  may  be  intended  sab- 
•rdinately,  612,  613.  When  the 
literal  sense  is  lost  by  a  plain 
change  of  the  words,  it  must  be 
corrected  by  the  original,  6l3. 
Mtftiical  $en$€  of  Scripture  defined, 
5 13,  614.  Though  every  passage 
of  Scripture  has  a  literal  sense, 
either  proper  or  figurative,  yet 
every  one  has  not  a  spirituul  in* 
terpretation,  614.  Previously  to 
drawing  spiritual  senses  from  Scrip- 
ture, the  literal  sense  must  be  al- 
lowed, 616.  lu  moral  precepts,  or 
in  rules  of  polity  and  economy,  no 
other  sense  is  to  be  sought  but 
what  they  bear  upon  the  face,  616. 
If  the  letter  of  the  story  infers  any 
indecency  or  contradiction,  then 
only  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense 
is  to  be  sought,  616,617.  Wlien 
the  spiritual  sense  is  proved  to  be 
evident  and  certain,  then  it  is  of 
the  same  efficacy  as  the  literal, 
617.  The  Scriptures  so  plain,  in 
all  necessary  points,  as  to  need  no 
interpretation,  X.  414,  416.  The 
fathers  interpreted  Scripture  by 
Scripture,  616,  616.  And  difficult 
places  by  such  as  are  plain,  61 6» 
617.  Authority  of  the  writings  of 
the  fathers  in  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  XLV.  167.  List  of  books 
recommended  by  Bishop  Taylor, 
as  helps  for  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  VI.  609. 

tl.  Special  RuUifir  the  Interpretation 
ijfthe  Law  ofJemu  ChriMt, 

In  negative  precepts,  the  affirmatives 
are  commanded,  and  in  the  affirma- 
tive commandments  the  negatives 
are  included,  XII.  466- 474.  When 
a  negative  and  an  affirmative  teem 
opposite  in  any  sense,  the  affinna- 
tive  is  to  be  expounded  by  the 
negative,  not  the  negative  by  the 
afinrmative,  476,  476.  In  the  af- 
firmative and  negative  precepts  of 
Christ,  not  only  what  is  in  the 
words  of  the  commandment,  bnt 
al«o  whatsoever  ia  syi^bolical  or 
alikei  it  <f  imllj  forbiddco  or  com- 


manded, 477  —  499.  Wbes  WOf 
thing  is  forbidden  by  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ,  all  those  Ibingi  are 
likewise  forbidden,  which  follow 
from  such  forbiddeD  action,  aad 
for  whose  sake  it  was  forbiddoi, 
486—489.  The  laws  of  Christ  are 
the  measures  of  the  Spirit,  and  are 
always  to  be  extended  to  •  spiritail 
signification,  4Q6  —-^496.  Wbatio- 
ever  is  an  elicit  or  impcrate  aet  of 
virtue,  whether  it  be  acted  by  the 
soul  or  by  the  body,  is  an  act  of 
spiritual  religion,  496—499.  Tki 
imperate  acts  or  oatward  espre»- 
sions  of  the  tirtoe  of  owe  com- 
Bnandment  mast  not  coatradict  die 
elicit  acts  of  another,  XIII.  1—6. 
When  any  thing  is  forbidden  by 
the  laws  of  Christ,  all  tliose  thii^ 
also,  by  which  we  ^ome .  to  tliat 
sin,  are  understood  to  be  forbidden 
by  the  same  law,  6— 10.  The  sap- 
ponitive  propositions  with  tiie  sa- 
pervening  advices  of  oor  Ueaaed 
Saviour  are  always  equivalent  to 
matter  of  duty,  and  are  by  inter- 
pretation a  commandment,  10 — 14. 
The  institntion  of  a  rite  or  sacra- 
ment by  Jesus  Christ  is  a  dir^t 
law,  which  makes  it  obligatory  oa 
Christians  to  its  full  extent,  16^ 
33.  If  the  sense  of  a  law  be  dnhi- 
ous,  we  are  soroetimet  to  cxpooad 
it  by  liberty,  and  sometimes  by 
restraint,  33.  In  what  cases  the 
iirieter  sense  of  Chrbt^  laws  are 
to  be  followed,  54,  36.  And  when 
they  are  to  be  expounded  to  a 
sense  of  ease  and  liberty,  35—41. 
Who  are  truly  weak  and  innocent, 
and  to  be  corophed  witli  in  ex- 
pounding Christ's  laws,  4t — 45. 
The  poriiite  laws  of  Jeans  Christ 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  by  any 
human  power,  46 — ^66.  When  we 
may  be  admitted  to  do  part  of  oar 
duty,  and  when  to  supply  it  hy 
something  else,  66—69 .  Not  every 
thing  in  the  sermons  and  doctrine 
of  Jesus  Christ  was  intended  to 
bind  as  a  law  or  cosnasandment,  69 
—68.  Some  things  may  be  aaed 
in  the  service  of  God,  wliieh  are 
not  commaaded  in  an^  law,  nor 
explicitly  commended  in  any  doc- 
trine of  Jesas  Clirist,  6a— 96.  Ia 
the  biw  of  Christ  there  is  no  pre- 
cept that  wlMlly  miniatecB  ta  the 
law  of  Moses,  but  fior  n  tiase  only 
and  leis  principallyi  169  — ITS. 
The  faiwa  of  Gbntt  art  to  ba  inters 
preted  to  tbe  fctee  oi  m  pctitei 
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obedieoce,  according  to  their  sub- 
ject Siatteiv  17t— tOl.  Becanse 
tlie  laws  mCkaruk  wera  delivered 
In  aermons  to  a  single  person,  ar  to 
«  definite  nnmber  of  liearers,  we 
ane  cnriooBly  to  inqnire  and  wisely 
to. understand,  wUsn  those  persons 
were  only  personally  concerned, 
«nd  when  they  ifere  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  ehorcn,  801 — 
909.  Evangelical  laws,  given  to 
one  concerning  the  doty  of  another, 
do  in  that  very  relation  concern 
them  both,  but  in  different  degrees, 
■.410r-Sl4.  Custom  an  insufficient 
interpreter  of  the  laws  of  Christ, 
414 — 2i3.  The  measure  of  per- 
fection and  obedience,  expected 
of  Christians,  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  Jews,  even  in  moral  duties  com- 
mon to  them  and  to  us,  225 — Stt9, 

III.  C^  the  Itderprgtatwn  ^  Human 
Laws,  XIV.  S«3. 

{^t)  (Hf  the  equitahie  interpretoHim  ^f 
kumatila»D»t  XIV.  223.  When  the  let- 
ter of  the  law  is  burdensome  and  un- 
jost,  the  meaning  and  charity  of  the 
law  do  only  oblige  the  conscience, 
223.  Application  of  this  principle 
to  penal  laws,  224.    When  the  first 
sense  of  the  words  infers  any  ab- 
sordity,  contradiction,  injustice,  or 
onreasonableness,  the  words  are  not 
to  be  adhered  to,  225.    If  the  in- 
tuition can  only  be  gathered  ob- 
scurely by  circumstances,  tlie  words 
are  to  be  chosen  rather  than  the 
obscure  intention,  226.    Unless  it 
be  manifest  that  the  words  do  not 
represent  the  legislatoi's  intention, 
»t6,  227.    Words  of  civil  or  legal 
algnification,  must  not  signify  ac- 
cording to  grammar,  but  according 
to  law,  227.    That  is  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  law,  which  does 
the  work  of  the  law,  228—232.  In 
doubtful  points, relative  to  the  con- 
struction of  contracts  and  of  testa- 
ments, we  are  to  consider  and  rest 
upon  what  is  most  likely  and.  most 
usual,  232—234.     Application  of 
this  rule  to  the  mitigation  of  penal 
laws,  234— 2S6.     In  matters  of 
favour  and  piety,  the  sense  of  the 
law  is  to  be  extended  by  inter- 
pretation, 236,  237. 

.  (2)  On  the  juiuUd  interpretation  qf 
human  law§,  XIV.  237.  When  the 
power  that  made  the  law  inter- 
prets the  law,  such  interpretation 
u  anthentical,  and  obliges  the  con- 
acience  as  much  as  the  law,  237, 
.238,    But  such  intervention  of  the 


prince  between  canity  and  strict 
law  most  be  boni  JUe^  and  not 
fraudulent,  299.  It  must  no^  be 
exercised  but  for  grave  and  just 
canses,  240.  The  interpretation 
or  laws,  made  by  jndges,  is  matter 
of  fidelity  and  fHs^  dispensation, 
not  of  empire  and  power,  241,242. 
A  law,  oMde  for  a  particalar  rea- 
son, is  not  obligatory  on  the  con- 
science when  inch  reason  ceases, 
942-^47.  What  is  our  doty,  when 
the  reason  of  the  law  remains  in 
the  general,  but  fails  in  some  par- 
ticular cases  and  persons,  247-^ 
251.  Whether,  in  such  particular 
cases,  the  subject  is  so  quitted  from 
the  obligation  of  the  law,  that, 
without  further  leave,  he  may  nte 
his  liberty,  or  roust  be  require  it  of 
his  superior,  ^51— 254.  How  far 
the  obligation  of  the  law  extends 
to  all  cases  that  have  the  same,  or 
an  equal  reason,  though  the  case 
be  not  comprehended  directly  in 
the  laws,  255—260. 

Intoleraneef  origin  and  progress  of, 
VII.  ccccx. — ccccxiii. 

InvocaHon  of  saints,  proofs  of,  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  X.  224— 291.  Its 
danger,  524, 525. 

Ireland f  state  of  religion  in,  at  the 
Kestoratiea,  I.  cii.  ciii.  Its  moral, 
religious,  and  political  state  after 
the  Restoration,  cxviii.  *- cxxil. 
Remarks  thereon,  cxxii.  cxxiit. 
Gross  ignorance  and  superstition 
of  the  Irish  people,  X.  cxxi. — 
cxxv. 

Irenaue,  testimony  of,  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  Scriptures,  X.  394.  And 
to  the  articles  of  the  faith  received 
by  the  church,  459,  460. 

J. 

Jamee  and  John  (apostles),  the  uncha- 
ritable conduct  of  towards*  the 
Samaritans  considered,  VI.  579'— 
581 .    Causes  of  i  t,  590)  591 . 

Jame$f  the  brother  of  Jesus  Christ, 
called  an  apostle,  because  he  was 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  VII.  iS^  14. 
Was  not  one  of  the  twelve  apostles, 
14.  Proofs  from  the  Acts  ^f  the 
Apostles,  that  he  was  actually 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  51 ,  52.  And 
from  the  writings  of  Ib/b  fathers, 
53,  54,  55. 

'  Jealoue  God,*  the  term  explained, 
V.  434—436. 

Jeanee  (Henry),  notice  of,  I.  Ixxiv. 
Account  of  liis  coiHroversy  with 
Bishop  Taylor  on  original  sin,  ilnd. 
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IxxY.  Their  corrctpondciice  oo 
thU  subject,  95—46. 

Jtrtmef  tettiinoDy  of,  to  the  Het  that 
bithoM  are  the  taccetton  of  the 
apoitlei,  VII.  39.  His  sapposed 
argumeDts  against  the  prelacy  of 
bishops,  examined  and  raated^  77 
— 91.  His  testitaony  against  the 
making  of  iamges,  or  pictures  of 
God,  XI.  177,178.  His  testimony 
to  the  sufficiency  of  Scriptnre,  as 
a  complete  rule  of  foith  and  man- 
nen,  X.  407,  406.  And  to  the 
necessity  of  confiraiation,  XI.  969. 

JnHng,  what  kind  of  is  really  sinful, 

V.  347  —  549.  Of  scurriUty  or 
foolish  jesting,  344—347.  Of  pro- 
lane  Jesting,  349. 

Jimii$,  taught  the  horrid  doctrine 
that  kings  might  be  put  to  death, 

VI.  581—584.  Claimed  the  power 
of  the  sword  for  the  pope,  585. 
Apologised  for  the  assassins  of  two 
kings,  585.  And  for  the  traitor 
Garnet's  high  treason,  586.  Their 
duplicity  in  the  matter  of  allegi. 
ance  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  589. 
The  cause  of  their  engaging  in  the 
gunpowder  treason,  was  not  reli- 
gion^ 591—594.  But  their  own 
traitorous  conduct,  596—599.  The 
Jesuits  engaged  in  that  conspiracy, 
because  it  was  a  tenet  of  the  Ro- 
mish church  tliat  heretical  kings 
and  princes  might  not  only  be  de- 
posed but  put  to  death,  which  tenet 
their  own  writers  justified  and 
taught,  600—606.  The  disclosure 
of  the  gunpowder  conspiracy,  not 
made  to  the  Jesuit  confessors  un- 
der the  seal  of  confession,  614,615. 
And  even  if  it  had  been  so  made, 
they  were  bound  to  reveal  it,  pur- 
suant to  the  opinions  of  the  roost 
eminent  doctors  of  the  Romish 
church,  616—690. 

Jbsui  Christ,  history  of  the  con- 
ception of,  II.  1.  Considerations 
thereon,  4.  Circumstances  be- 
tween the  conception  and  the  na- 
tivity, 9.  Considerations  thereon, 
19.  His  nativity,  19.  Considera- 
tions thereon,  99—99.  His  birth 
annonnced  to  shepherds  by  angels, 
43—46.  Considerations  thereon, 
50—^.  The  adoration  of  Christ 
by  the  Magi,  47—50.  Considera- 
tions thereon,  55—69.     The  cir- 

'  rumcision  of  Christ,  63—65.  Con- 
sideratioDS  thereon,  66 — ^70.  Re- 
flections on  the  efficacy  of  the 
nameof  JatOB,71— 73.  Fresenta^ 
tion  of  Christ  in  the  temple,  65. 


ConslderatioDS  thereoo,  99— 104i 
Is  carried  into  Cgyptf  lt8,  199. 
ConsideratioBi  thereon,  131—140. 
Of  the  younger  years  of  Jesns,  and 
his  disputation  with  the  docton  in 
the  temple,  141—143.    Cmssidera. 
tions  thereon.  144—147.     The  ma- 
nifestation of  Jesns,  anaoimocd  by 
John  the  Baptist,  148  —151.    Cob- 
siderations  on  his  preaching,  156— 
158.    The  baptism  of  iesoa,  183— 
185.    Considerationa  thetcoo,  188 
^193.     His  fastuig  and   tempta- 
tion,   186,    187.      Conalderations 
thereon,  193—900.    (See  TVmpte- 
Hm.)    Jesns  manifested  by  Joha 
to  be   the  Messiah,  305.     Censi- 
derations  thereon,  309.    Galls  five 
disciples,  306, 309— 314.    Perfonas 
his  first  miracle  at  Cana  in  Galilee, 
307,  308.    Remarka  thereon,  314 
—317.    Goes  to  Jcrasalem  to  the 
passover,  and  drives  the  buyers  and 
sellers   oat   of  the    temple,  334. 
Considerations  thereon,  338 — 349. 
Conversation  of  Christ  with  Mico- 
demns,  385,  836.     And  with  the 
woman    of  Samana,    361  —  363. 
Considerations  thereon,  379 — 381. 
His  preaching  and  miracles  in  Gs- 
Itlee,  364—379.      Conaideratiom 
thereon,  389— 390.   And  on  Christ's 
sermon  on  the  mount,  especiaUy 
the  eight  beatitudes,    449  — 46S. 
History  of  the  second  yenr  of  his 
preaching.  111.  196  —  133.     The 
easiness  of  his  yoke  Ulnstrated,  ISS 
— 179.    History  of  the  third  year 
of  his  preaching,  186 — 905.    Cv- 
cumstanees  from  the  death  of  La- 
tarus,  until  the  death  and  burial 
of  Jesns,  940— 965.  Conssderatlom 
thereon,  966—975, 977-988,318— 
399,  331—343.      Farticvlarly  sa 
the  crucifixion,  371  —  S8*.     The 
resurrection  and  ascensioa  of  Jem, 
384—388.    Consaderatiofla  thetcoa. 


388—407.  InesUnrnMepncci 
by  Christ  for  the  soni  of  nma,  VL 
64,81—84.  How  he  la  the* first 
ftniU  of  them  that  slept,*  414- 
418.  The  doctrine  of  CiuriBt  cru- 
cified, the  great  article  of  the 
Christian  laith,  VII.  444.  Jesw 
Christ  did  institute  a  govemnent 
in  his  church,  VIL  r— 10.  Which 
he  first  committed  to  the  apoatles, 
10.  With  a  power  of  jokring  others, 
and  appointing  snccemoia  hi  the 
apostohite,  li,  19.  Whoaa  soe- 
cessors  were  bishops,  13.  (See 
Bisfcsps.)  A  moral  demonstratisn 
that  the  religion  of  Jesns  Choit  is 
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from  Ood,  drawn,  finty  from  the 

Srophecies  concemtDg  his  person, 
HI.  39--15.  Stccmdl^,  From  the 
miracles  which  he  wrought,  45. 
7Vrd/y,From  the  divine  testimonies 
boroe  to  him,  46—49.  His  divine 
doctrine  and  moral  precept*,  49 — 
55.  The  spread  of  Christianity  and 

.  its  powerful  effects,  55—64.  Its 
triumph  over  heathenism,  64,  63. 
Comparison  of  it  with  the  religion 
and  person  of  Mahomet,  65,  66. 
Examination  of  the  qnestion  whe- 
ther it  is -lawful  to  make  a  picture 
or  image  of  Christ,  382,  583.  On 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  see  Ki$ig^ 
dam;  and  concerning  his  secmd 
advent,  see  Judgment  (day  of), 

Je$u$  Chriiiy  (law  ^  is  more  obliga- 
tory than  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, XII.  S81— f87.  It  has  made 
the  ceremonial  law  wholly  void, 
28f—296.  There  is  no  state  of 
men  or  things  but  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  proportion  of  some  rale  or 
precept  in  the  Christian  law,  439 
— 446.  Of  the  measures  of  war, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Christ, 
447 — 451.  Examples  of  men  under 
the  Old  Testament  not  binding 
under  the  New  Testament  dispen- 
aation,  451—456.  The  example 
of  Christ,  how  imitable,  456—460. 
On  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
Jesus  Christ,  see  Interpretation^  II. 

Jaw,  misinterpretation  of  the  moral 
law  bv,  V.  173.  Their  defective 
worship  of  God,  173, 174. 

.John  the  Baptiat^  preaching  of^  prepa- 
rative to  the  manifestation  of  Jesus, 
II.  148  —  151.  Considerations 
thereon,  151  —  158.  Nature  and 
design  of  his  baptism,  183  — 185. 
Baptizes  Jesus  Christ,  184,  185. 
Considerations  thereon,  188— l9;e. 
His  testimony  to  Jesus,  305,  206^ 
309.  Renews  his  testimony,  336* 
Put  to  death  by  Herod,  337. 

Janet,  (William  Todd,  Esq.)  biogra- 
phical notice  of,  I.  ccclviL  ii.  lii. 

Jaiepkf  remarks  on  the  conduct  of, 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  II.  15  —  17. 
Flees  into  Egypt,  with  bis  family, 
127.  Consi&rations  thereon,  138 
—140. 

Joys  of  the  blessed  in  heaven,  con- 
templation on.  III.  494—499. 

Jmdgea,  the  duty  of,  IV.  156.  They 
mast  proceed  according  to  the  pro- 
cess of  law,  though  contrary  to 
their  own  private  opinion,  XI. 
495—497.    But  a  Judge  may  not 


proceed  upon  the  evidence  of  an 
instrument  which  he  perused  pri- 
vately, but  which  was  not  produced 
in  court,  498.    What  he  must  do, 

.  in  case  the  evidence  on  oath  is 
contrary  to  his  own  private  know- 
ledge, U>id.  A  judge  may  not  do 
any  public  act  against  his  own  pri- 
vate conscience,  499,  500.  A 
judge  who  sees  an  act  done,  may 
proceed  npon  his  intuition  of  the 
fact,  502.  The  double  capacity  of 
the  judge  stated,  508.  He  must 
divest  himself,  in  his  judicial  capa- 
city, of  all  his  affections,  will^  and 
opinion,  513,  514. 

Judos  Iscariot,  received  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  III.  304. 
Betrayed  his  master,  (53.  Suicide 
of,  256.  Considerations  thereon, 
335,  336. 

Judgment,  (day  of)  contemplation  on, 
III.  477—482.  Its  certainty,  V. 
2,  3.  rwit,  Who  shall  be  judged, 
4.  We  shall  all  be  judged,  (1)  In 
the  presence  of  angels  and  men,  5. 
(«)  Holy  men,  6.  (3)  Young  con- 
verts, ibid.  (4)  The  partners  of 
their  sins,  7—9.  (5)  The  awful 
circumstances  of  thu  assemblage, 
9.  Secondly,  Where  we  mnst  ap- 
pear,— before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  11.  The  circumstances  of 
his  advent  described.  It  —  16. 
Thirdly,  For  what  things  we  shall 
be  judged,  and  the  severity  of  the 
Judge,  17 — S3.  Importance  of  this 
consideration  to  all  men,  24.  All 
secret  sins  will  be  bronght  to  light, 
27 — 29.  And  an  account  will  be 
required  of  divine  blessings,  29, 30. 
Faurlhly,  The  accusers  will  be  (l) 
conscience,  30.  (2)  Devils,  31 — 
34.  Fifthly,  Of  the  sentence  that 
will  then  be  prononnced,  34.  On 
the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  36. 
Whether  they  be  cood  or  evil,  41. 
The  punishment  or  the  wicked  will 
be  eternal  torments,  44—49.  The 
practical  inference  to  be  deduced 
from  the  whole,  49—51.  Will  be 
a  day  of  recompense,  VI.  555, 556. 

Judgments,  Remarks  on  the  divine 
judgments.  III.  222.  Last  judg- 
ments, prohibited  by  Christ,  68. 
Coa^toiis  againat  rashly  judging  ijf 
the  eternal  etate  qf  others,  especially 
of  one  who  has  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  223,  2t4.  We  may  say  that 
such  an  end  is  a  divine  judgment 
in  the  case  of  habitually  vicious 
jiersons,  225.   Mistaken  notions  of 
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insUncM  of  divine  jtidgnienU,  3?6, 
ff7.  Reul  instances  of  sncb  judg- 
ments, 228— <30,  t55.  In  estimat- 
ing divine  judgments  from  sudden 
or  untimely  accidents,  we  must  ob- 
serve from  the  canse  to  tlie  effect, 
and  thenjadge  from  the  effect  con- 
cerning tbe  natnre  and  the  degree 
of  tbe  cause,  230,  251.  Rules  for 
judging  <if  ounelves  when  divine 
Judgments  overtake  us,  2St»  232. 
NaHotuil  Judgments y  how  to  be  con- 
sidered, 231—238.  The  duty  of  a 
nation  under  them,  238,  239.  Tbe 
practical  judgment,  or  last  deter- 
mination to  an  action,  ought,  in  a 
right  conscience,  to  be  aore  and 
evident,  XI.  428 — 430.  Such  judg- 
ment in  a  right  conscience  is  ^- 
ways  agreeable  to  the  speculative 
determination  of  tbe .  understand- 
ing, 430  —  461.  A  jqdgment  of 
nature  or  inclination,  not  sufficient 
to  make  a  sure  conscience,  465— 
468.  Uncharitable  judgment  of 
the  church  of  Rome  concerning 
others,  exposed,  X.  508 — 520. 

JurUdictun,  superiority  of,  given  by 
Christ  to  his  apostles,  VII.  27—31. 
If  necessary  then  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church,  it  is  nrcc»sary 
in  every  succeeding  age,  31.  And 
most  be  perpetual,  31,  32.  Ex- 
tensive jurisdiction  of  bishops, 
151  —  154.  Required  universal 
obedience  to  be  given  them  by 
clergy  and  laity,  154  — 159.  By 
virtue  of  their  jurisdiction  they 
were  judges  of  the  clergy,  and 
spiritual  causes  of  the  laity,  159 — 
180.  And  conld  forbid  presbyters 
to  officiate  without  their  license, 
180—191.  As  well  as  to  leave  their 
own  diocese,  or  to  travel,  without 
leave  of  the  bishop,  191, 192.  They 
could  reserve  church-goods  to  epis- 
copal dispensation.  190.  And  could 
prefer  wh^ch  of  their  clerks  they 
pleased,  192 — 203.  Impious  pre- 
tensions of  the  Romish  clergy  to 
exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction, 
X.  252  — 255. 

Juitf  on  the  glorious  state  of  tbe,  in 
heaven.  III.  483—486.  The  great- 
ness  of  their  eternal  honour,  486. 
Of  their  riches  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  490 — 494.    And  of  their 

t>1easures,  494  —  499.    The  excel- 
ency  and  happiness  of  their  souls 
and  bodies  in  the  life  eternal,  500 
—510. 
Justice,  (Christian)   nature  of,   IV. 
143,  144.    Roles  for  the  practice 


of  this  grace  dmiog  aickiiesfy 
—501. 

Just^caium,  different  mcaDiofa  of, 
VI.  269, 270.  The  folly  of  diapotug 
about  the  philosophy  of  justiffca- 
tion,  371.  Man  is  not  justified  by 
fkith  only,  witboat  obedieiict,  272 
— 274.  How  a  mmn  it  jvatified  by 
works,  274,  275.  No  man  is  justi- 
fied, in  the  lowest  tense  of  the 
word  (that  is,  «hen  it  meant  the 
pardon  of  sins),  hot  when  hit  tin  is 
mortified  and  destroyed,  975 — 277. 
No  man  is  actoallj  jottified,  who 
Is  not  in  tome  meatnre  sanctified, 
277—279. 

Justin  Martyr,  tettimony  nf,  against 
transnbttantiaUon,  IX.  476 — 478. 
X.79.  XI.  106— 110.  His  doctrine 
concerning  originni  sin,  IX.  95,96. 

K. 

KmU,  what  ismeant  by,  VIII.  389, 990. 

KeySf  the  power  of,  thongfa  first  given 
by  Christ  to  Peter,  was  not  ooa- 
fincd  to  him,  VII.  8, 9.  Its  extent, 
XIII.  558 — 563.  Confers  no  in- 
fallibility apon  the  popes  of  Rome, 
VIII.  53— 65.  X.  177— 184.  This 
power  relates  only  to  pnblic  dis- 
cipline, XI.  26—28.  But  tbe  mi- 
nisters of  the  gospel  have  it,  XIV. 
427—431. 

Kingdom  of  Christ,  n  tpiritnal  king- 
dom, V.  171, 172.  AdmissioB  into 
it  one  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
baptism,  II.  241,  270.  Alto,  en- 
trance into  tbe  bletsings  and  spi- 
ritualities of  it,  949.  Heaven, 
why  called  a  kingdom.  III.  492. 
Eternal  riches  of  the  kingdom  sf 
heaven,  491. 493,  494.  Unrfaarita- 
bleoess  of  the  chnrch  of  Rome  in 
excluding  nnbaptised  cbildrea  of 
Christian  parenU  from  it,  X.  530 
—532. 

Kingdom  <if  Heacen^  promised  to  the 
poor  in  spirit,  II.  447. 

Kmgs  to  be  prayed  for.  III.  80.  How 
fiir  we  may  pray  against  tiacir  ene- 
mies, t6td.  The  dnties  of  kings,  ai 
legislators,  IV.  153 — 155.  And 
as  judges,  156.  May  be  kiled, 
according  to  certain  doctors  of  tbe 
Romish  church,  VI.  581  —  584. 
The  power  of  the  sword  over  thiem, 
claimed  for  the  pope,  585.  Two 
assassins  of  kings  apologised  lbs, 
ibid,  Prools  that  ttie  &nrch  of 
Rome  teaches  the  doctrine  of  de- 
posing kings  and  sovereign  princes, 
for  heresy,  600— 602.  And  even  of 
lawfully  putting  them  to  death, 
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€05  —  606.  The  danger  of  Pro- 
testant princes,  607 — 610.  The 
government  of  the  church  by 
ishops  no  infringement  on  the 
kingly  power,  VII.  170.  How  fkr 
they  may  restrain  differing  or  false 
opinions^  VIII.  118  — 141.  May 
tolerate  different  sects  of  Christ- 
ians, 143  — 145.  Particolarly  in 
the  case  of  weak  consciences,  145 
— 149.  Also  the  theological  tenets 
of  the  Anabaptists  relative  to  bap- 
tism, 150— S12.  Bnt  not  their  po- 
iHieal  notions,  tl2— 214.  How  far 
they  may  tolenite  the  religion  of 
the  Romish  chnrch,  S15  —  fttT, 
The  lives  of  kings  unsafe  in  the 
htnds  of  the  Romish  doctors,  X. 
255.  The  Romish  doctors  teach 
that  all  heretical  princes  may  be 
deposed,  256.  Impions  claims  of 
supremacy  of  the  Komish  chnrch 
refuted,  258  —  262.  Nature  and 
Extent  of  the  kingly  power,  XII f. 
425 — 430.  A  king  is  not  to  con- 
Hidef  the  greatness  of  his  power, 
bnt  of  his  duty,  438—440.  Is 
obliged  to  perform  all  h^  has  sworn 
to,  both  as  a  single  person  and  as  a 
king,  444.  The  special  prerofta- 
lives  ol'a  kin^  stated,  447 — 452. 
Rebellion  against  a  king,  unlawful 
on  any  pretence  whatever,  453  — 
470.  The  king  has  supreme  civil 
power  in  all  causes  ecclesiastical, 
470—490.  Kings  will  be  called  to 
atconiit  for  souls,  490—491.  Thev 
have  a  legislative  powi^r  in  the  af- 
fiiirs  of  religion  and  the  church,  492 
— 498.  Also  a  power  of  coercion  of 
every  person  in  the  whole  order 
ecclesiastical,  498—530.  And  also 
jurisdiction  in  causes,  not  only 
ecclesiastical,  but  internal  and 
spiritual,  550  —  543.  How  they 
are  to  govern  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  543  —  548.  They  arc 
bonnd,  only  by  religion,  to  keep 
the  laws  of  the  church,  588—593. 
Cinnot  be  excommunicated  by  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  593  —  603. 
Their  concurrence  necessary  to  the 
infliction  of  ecclesiastical  censures, 
603—616. 

L. 

t4utmtiu8t    testimony    of,    a^inst 

Jroage-wbrsliip,  X.  czix. 
fJnty  Were  bound  to  yield  universal 

obedience  to  the  bishop,  VII.  154 
.  — 159.      Had  no  jurisdiction    in 

g|>iritotl  causes,  159— iBO.    Never 

voted  in  covocUs,  208,  209.    The 


taking  of  the  cup  from  the  laity,  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  at  the  com- 
munion, contrary  to  the  commaiKl 
of  Christ  and  the  practice  of  the 
Christian  chnrch,  X.  l6i — 166. 
XI.  119—128. 

!««<(/,  (arohbi8hop)patronizcsjer^nny 
Taytor,  I.  xii.  —  xiv.  cccviii.  His 
account  of  his  interviews  with  friar 
John  Davenport,  cccx. 

Lmw,  different  meanings  of  the  word, 
in  the  Scriptures,  VIII.  289.  Why 
called  the  ministration  of  death, 
289.  The  use  which  Christians  are 
to  make  of  it,  290.  See  Dhme 
Laws,  Ecclesiastical  Law,  Human 
Laws,  Jesus  Ckrisi  (Laaos  qf),  Na- 
iure  (Law  of).  Parents  {Power  qf). 
Penal  Law,  Power  (Civil  or  Su' 
preme).  Tribute^  Inierpretaiion,  IF. 
III. 

Law  qf  Moses,  why  termed  a  law  of 
works.  III.  3.  Exposition  of  the 
moral  law,  as  contained  in  the  ten 
commandments,  6 — 47.  Explica- 
tions of  them  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  part  thereof,  XII.  357 — 359. 
The  ceremonial  law  void,  2B7. 
The  judicial    law   annulled,   296. 

Laws,  —  Rewards  and  punishments 
are  the  best  sanction  of  laws,  VI. 
223,  224.  The  precept  of  avoiding 
scandal  to  be  observed  by  the  go- 
vernors of  a  church  or  state,  in  tlie 
making  and  execution  of  laws.  III. 
219,  220.  Laws  are  the  only  com- 
mon tenn,  and  certain  role  and  mea- 
sure of  obedience,  VI.  335—358. 

Law-suits,  not  to  be  instituted  for 
trifling  matters,  III.  58*  Nor  from 
a  principle  of  revenge,  59  —  63. 
Huw  far  bishops  had  cognizance 
of  them  in  the  primitive  church, 
VII.  252  —  253.  In  what  cases 
Christians  may  go  to  law  or  not, 
XIII.  400—404.  XV,  568—575. 

Lay-elders,  nevei*  heard  of  in  the 
Christian  church,  VII.  269—276. 

Learning,  utility  of,  for  understanding 
the  Scriptures,  V.  394.  Source  of 
the  learning  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Christian  church,  407. 

Lent,  fast  of.  Pretensions  of  the 
Quadragesimal  or  Lent  Fast  to  be 
of  apostolical  tradition,  XIV.  28 — 
31.  Disproved,  31—46.  Extra- 
vagant laws  of  the  Romish  church 
concerning,  exposed,  80—85. 

Letters  from  bishop  Taylor  to  John 
Evelyn,  1.  xliv.  xlvii.  li.  liii.  Iv.  Ivi. 
Ixii.  fxvi.  Ixvii.  Ixviii.  Ixxvii.  Ixxxi. 
Ixxxiv.  Ixxxvii.  xcii.  xciv.  clx. 
Bishop  Wai-ncr,  xliii.  Dr.  SbeldOD, 
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xVix,  I.  Professor  Stearoe,  xci. 
»cH. 

MJherty^  (Chriitfan)  considenitioDS 
on,  Xlll.  251  —  255.  It  U  not 
Kberty  from  sin,  255.  Bot  from 
the  corse  of  the  law  and  from 
•piritnal  bondage,  254.  From  the 
ceremonial  law,  254,  255.  And  it 
Is  also  the  liberty  of  glory,  235. 

*  Liberty  qfProphnyiMgy  motives  and 
spirit  of  bishop  Taylor  in  under- 
taking to  compose,  VII.  cccxciv. 
—  ccccii.  ccccxxxiii.  ccccxxxiv. 
Rnles  that  guided  him  in  the  selec- 
tion of  topics,  cccciii.  —  ccccvi. 
Its  plan  and  design,  459  —  445. 
Its  pnblication,  I.  xxvii.  It  is 
attacked  by  Samnel  Rutherford, 
XXV.  cccxvii.  Strictures  on  Orme'S 
remarks  upon  this  work,  xxx. — 
xxxii.  Analysis  of  this  work,  with 
remarks,  rci.— ccxviii. 

Uberiu,  in  things  indifferent,  to  be 
used  in  such  manner  as  not  to 
offend  our  brother,  III.  211.  Yet 
we  are  not  to  betray  onr  Christian 
liberty,  merely  to  please  peevish 
or  fro  ward  people,  212.  Liberty 
of  the  will,  see  ^Vill  (liberty  oQ. 

Lieeme  of  bishop,  necessary  to  permit 
a  presbyter  to  officiate,  VII.  180 
— 190.  And  aisp  to  leave  their 
diocese,  or  to  travel  therein,  191 — 
203.  Licenses  for  sinning,  sold  by 
the  Church  of  Rome,  X.  207. 

Lie,  may  be  in  action  as  well  as  by 
words,  XIII.  584.  The  lawfulness 
of  lies,  in  certain  cases,  considered, 
VI.  162  — 164.  Lying,  in  judg- 
ment, in  unlawful  and  contrary  to 
Christian  simplicity,  165, 166.  Ly- 
ing, in  jext,  is  unlawful,  167. 
Nevertheless,  the  church  of  Rome 
teaches  that  all  lies  and  evasions 
arc  perftcllv  lawful,  X.  247—250. 
It  is  unlawful  to  tell  a  lie  for  God 
and  his  truth,  XI.  483.  Melanc- 
thon,  in  his  definition  of  a  lie,  in- 
cludes the  hurting  of  our  peigh- 
bour,  XIII.  552,  353.  A  lie  may 
be  told  to  children  and  madmen, 
and  why,  353,354.  It  is  lawful  to 
tell  a  lie  to  our  neighbour  by  con- 
sent, provided  the  end  be  innocent 
or  pious,  355.  As  to  save  a  man's 
life,  and  the  like,  ibid,  556.  The 
rase  of  a  guilty  criminal  M^ing 
'  not  piiiify'  considered,  562 — 564. 
It  is  lawful  to  do  otherwise  than 
we  promised,  if  the  doing  be  better 
than  the  saying,  364.  It  is  not 
lawful  to  tell  a  lie  to  save  our  fame, 
365^  366.    Nor  tp  tell  a  lie  in  hu- 


mility, or  th«  coa£emo9 .  of 
and  accusation  of  ooraelvcs^  367« 
In  a  just  war,  it  ia  Uwfal  to  de- 
ceive the  unjust  enemy,  bdl  not  to 
lie,  568  —  575.  Princca  nmy  not 
lie  for  the  interests  and  advantages 
ofgovemment,573,574.  Tfiej^tb 
commandment  prohibttt  lyiQg  of 
every  description.  III.  46. 

L4fe,  long  and  healtbyp  promoted  by 
holiness  and  obedience,  IIL  14^— 
164.  Contemplation  oo  tbe  brevity 
and  vanity  of»  415—419.  lUdnty, 
IV.  535—541 .  Rnles  sad  motives 
for  such  consideration,  541 — 549. 
Contemplation  on  its  romnifold  mi- 
seHes,  1 1 L  457  —  445.  The  dnty 
of  considering  them,  IV.  359-^568. 
Contemplation  on  the  end  of  life, 
III.  445—450.  The  end  of  it  cer- 
Uin,  450—456.  And  terrible.  460 
—469.  Rnles  and  spiritual  arta  for 
lengthening  our  days,  and  to  take 
off  the  objection  of  a  short  life,  IV. 
549  —  359.  Tlie  life  of  man  a  per- 
petual contradiction,  V.  139,  140. 
Compared  to  water  spilt  npon  the 
ground,  VI.  455—461. 

lSms,  proved  to  have  bees  bishop  of 
Rome,  VII.  71. 

Liieral  tenu  of  Scripture,  rules  for 
interpreting,  VI.  509.  It  ia  to  be 
presumed  and  cboaen,  onlesa  there 
be  evident  cause  to  the  contrary, 
509,  510.  Not  only  the  grammati- 
cal, or  precise  significatioo  of  the 
word,  is  the  literal  sense,  hot  also, 
whatever  is  the  prime  iutentioo  of 
the  speaker,  510—612.  One  prine 
literal  sense  only  ia  adaiisitbk, 
512.  Though  there  may  be  anly 
one  principal  literal  aenae,  yet 
otliers  that  are  snbordtnatf,  may 
be  intended  subordinatcly,  512, 
515.  When  the  literal  senae  islast 
by  the  plain  change  of  the  wards, 
it  must  be  corrected  by  tke  ori- 
ginal,  513. 

Liturgy  (precomposed),  aspmoo^ 
of,  over  extempore  prayer,  Vll 
319—550.  Groonds  of  evidence 
for  itt  use  briefly  stated,  t85,  116. 
More  particaUrly,  the  clwrai  is 
empowered  and  commaaded  la  aM 
sncli  a  form  of  prayer^  S52.  To- 
gether with  a  promise  of  asaistaace, 
555.  A  liturgical  foraa  of  wmM^ 
vras  in  use  among  the  Jewa,  Avm 
the  time  of  Mosea  to  that  of  Jasal 
Christ,  355, 556.  It  WM  alaa  «»- 
joined  by  Christ  to  his  apostks, 
and  at  their  rcqaaat,  S56,  357t 
Who  gave  ibqai  a..pattapiui|i^Mi9 
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L«rd*s  Prayer,  the  devoot  use  •f 
which  is  proved  tabe  prayiu^  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  357,358.  Yet, 
•apposing  Christ  had  not  enjoined 
the  use  of  it,  there  is  no  hert  in 
using  it,  359.  Excellence  of  this 
form  of  prayer,  and  why  Christ  en- 
joined it,  360.  liturgical  forms 
of  prayer,  proved  to  have  been 
used  by  the  apostles,  361—364. 
And  by  the  Christian  church  from 
their  time  to  that  of  Augustine, 
after  whose  time  there  is  no  dispute 
concerning  the  fact  of  their  being 
used,  364—369.  The  wisdom  of 
the  church  in  enjoining  liturgical 
forms,  369—378.  Which  do  not 
restrain  and  confine  the  Holy 
Spirit,  379—387.  The  excellency 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  reformed 
church  of  England,  S86  — S88. 
Which,  though  opposed  by  some 
puritans  at  Franl^fort,  yet  was 
never  charged  with  impiety  or 
heresy  by  the  Papists,  J88  —  290. 
Many  of  its  prayers  the  same  as 
those  in  the  Romi&b  offices,  and 
why,  290,  29 J .  Was  highly  valued 
by  the  martyrs  for  the  reformation, 
^1.  Proof  that  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England  is  the  same 
which  was  used  in  the  Christian 
church,  from  the  very  time  of  the 
apostles,  292-^308. 

Lloyd  (Grifiin),  a  pupil  of  bishop 
Taylor,  I.  xxvL  Epitaph  of, 
cccxiv. 

Long-suffering  of  God,  towards  sin- 
ners, V.  586—588. 

Lord's  day  (or  Suuday),  origin  of  the 
observance  of,  XII.  417  —  422. 
Why  observed  by  the  Christians 
in  the  age  succeeding  that  of  the 
apostles,  414,  426,  427,  428.  Its 
observance  of  apostolical  origin, 
423,  424.  In  what  manner  it  should 
be  kept.  III.  28— SO  ;  IV.  214— 
217  ;  XII.  424,  430.  Tlie  duty  of 
keeping  it  enforced,  IV.  212—214. 

Lord^s  Prayer,  exposition  of,  III.  72 
— 79.  A  paraphrase  on  it,  XV. 
.50 — 55.  Was  given  by  Jesus  Christ 
to  his  apostles,  at  their  request, 
VII.  356,  357.  Its  use,  why  en- 
joined by  him,  360.  Proof  that, 
when  we  use  it  devoutly,  we  ac- 
tually and  truly  pray  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  357, 358.  Yet,  supposing 
that  Christ  had  not  enjoined  it, 
there  is  no  harm  in  using  it,  359. 

LORD'S  SUPPER. 
!•  Accoitni  qf  ike  instUuiioHf  Ncfare, 
VOL.  1. 


ExcittemieSt  VseSy  and  IniewHom  ^ 
the  Holy  Sacranuni  qf  the  Lsr^s 
Supper.  The  several  apprehensiona 
of  men  concerning  it,  XV.  404-^ 
409.  Account  of  its  institution  by 
Jesus  Christ,  III.  249—251,  289— 
293;  IX.  491—499.  In  the  in- 
stitution  of«this  sacrament  Christ 
manifested  his  almighty  power, 
III.  293,  294.  His  infinite  wis- 
dom, 294.  And  his  unspeakable 
charity,  295,  296.  How  we  spirit- 
ually receive  Christ  in  this  holy 
sacrament,  XV.  409—421.  The 
celebration  of  this  sacrifice  must 
be  an  instrument  of  applying  the 
proper  sacrifice  to  all  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  first  intended.  III. 
295,  296.  Many  great  bles8in|^ 
are  represented  and  exhibited  m 
this  sacrament.  III.  296 ;  XV.  421 
—430.  More  particularly,  it  is  in- 
tended to  increase  our  faith,  431 
— 433.  It  also  increases  all  the 
Christian  graces,  especially  that 
of  charity,  433, 434.  1 1  is  of  great 
efficacy  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
435—437.  It  is  the  greatest  so- 
lemnity of  prayer  and  means  of 
impetration,  in  this  world,  437. 
Representing  his  death,  and  sacri- 
fice, 437  —  440.  And  being  an 
image  of  his  intercession  in  heaven. 
440.  It  is  the  pledge  of  glory,  and 
the  earnest  of  immortality.  III. 
299,  300.  By  means  of  it  our  bodies 
are  made  capable  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  life  and  eternal  glory,  XV. 
440,  441.  It  enlightens  and  spirit- 
ualizes the  mind  of  man,  III.  300^ 
301.  Its  efficacy  on  our  bodies,  XV. 
442,  443.  Practical  conclusions 
from  the  preceding  considerations, 
445—454.  Christ's  real  presence 
in  the  Lord's  Supper,  proved  to  be 
only  spiritual,  not  corporeal,  IX. 
503—512. 
II.  Of  the  requisite  preparatioH  for  the 
Lord's  Supper,  III.  301 ;  IV.  267 
—270.  Who  are  excluded  from  it, 
III.  302.  All  catechumens,  or  nn- 
baptized  persons,and  those  living  in 
known  sin,302— 308;  XV.  499, 500. 
Whether  it  may  be  administered  to 
infants,  501  —  508.  Or  to  fools 
and  madmen,  508—510.  Of  ex- 
amination of  onrselves  in  order  to 
the  holy  commuuioop  XV.  457— 
470.  Particularly  of  our  desires, 
462.  And  concerning  our  remanent 
affections  to  sin^  470—479.  Also 
in  the  matter  of  our  pn^cn« 
460  —  485*    And  in  some  other  in- 
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■taocei,  486— 495.  Of  actml  fiith 
a*  a  neceauiry  di.4|MMitioy  to  the 
aacrunent,  510— 5S0.  The  proper 
and  ipecific  work  of  faith  in  re- 
ceiving the  holy  conmuiiioD,  5^0 
— 5S3.  Of  charit V,  preparatory  to 
it,  557  —  bSS,  And  repentaocey 
generally,  689—585.  Of  the  ne- 
ceiaity  of  repentance  in  order  to 
the  holy  tacrament,  585  —  689. 
What  actioat  of  repentance  are 
sjpecially  required^  589— 6<)5.  How 
far  we  moit  have  proceeded  in  our 
general  repentance  and  emendation 
of  oor  lives  before  wc  conmnnicatey 
6()6— 6S0.  Whether  it  is  better, 
to   commnnicate    seldom    or   fre- 

?uently.  620—628 ;  III.  31 1—313. 
low  often  a  good  man  should  com- 
municate, XV.  629—634.  What 
significations  of  repentance  are  to 
be  accepted  by  the  chorch,  in  the 
admission  of  penitents  to  the  com- 
munion, 635  -648.  Of  the  actual 
and  ornamental  preparation  to  the 
holy  fcacramrnt,  652.  IiN]uiry 
whether  the  being  habUnaUy  pre- 
pared  is  the  proper  preparation  for 
the  lioly  communion,  6.^2  —  654. 
Rules  for  tlie  examination  of  our 
consciences  ai^ainst  the  day  of 
communion,  654  -659.  Of  an  ac- 
tual supply  of  such  actions  and  de- 
grces  of  ^ood  as  are  wanting  against 
a  communion  day,  659—664.  Sin- 
iiil  motives,  or  sinful  practices*  the 
real  cau5c  why  men  do  not  come 
to  the  sacrament,  III.  314,  315. 
Address  to  scrupulous  consciences, 
316,  317. 
III.  Of  our  Comportment  in,  cmd  lifter^ 
receiving  the  bleated  Sacrament,  XV. 
667.  Of  the  circumstances  and 
manner  in  which  we  are  to  receive 
the  divine  mysteries,  667  —  676; 
III.  310;  IV.  271,  272.  Subse- 
quent  duties,  III.  311 ;  IV.  271, 
272.  The  benefits  of  worthy  com- 
municating, IV.  273,  274.  The 
comforts  that  flow  frani  it,  I.  I6i 
— 170.  Directions  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  sacrament  to 
•ick  persons,  IV.  529  —  532.  It 
cannot  be  refused  by  a  priest  to 
one,  who  has  been  falsely  and  un- 
worthily absolved,  XI.  496,  497. 
The  apostolic  precept  and  injuoc- 
tioo  concerning  the  consecration 
^  the  elcBMnto,  XIV.  22  —  24. 
Advice  concerning  him,  who  only 
eommuuicateB  spiritually,  XV.  688 
—690. 
^Godf  natnre  of,  IV.  193.  The 


^ief  ol\ject  ta  naan.  II.  xxx.  xx. 
The  source  of  all  religion,  xxi.  Is 
universal,  56.  Not  deatroyed  by 
every  single  lesser  diaobedicoce, 
83.  What  is  implied  in  loving 
God  witli  all  our  heart,  III. 7— 13. 
Measures  and  nilea  of  tUe  love  of 
God,  IV.  196.  Help  to  increase 
it  by  way  of  exercise,  197—199. 
Two  states  of  love  to  God,  de- 
scribed, 199,  200. 

jMdolpkMs  de  Sflxenid,  notice  of  the 
Harmony  of,  I.  cxxxix.  t 

iMkewarmnen  in  religion  aad  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  V.  186.  Imprrndtmct 
of  It  exposed,  187.  I>catro78the 
life  of  God  in  the  sool,  187, 188. 
Is  an  incorrigible  slate.  188 — 190. 

ijMif,  an  imped ineat  to  anawcri  ta 
prayer,  V.  63—65.  No  real  plea- 
sure in  gratifying  the  loitaoftbe 
flesh,  283. 

LjftMgf  see  Lie. 

M. 

ilfacartas,  testimony  of,  against  ti»- 
substantiation.  X.  83;  XI.  115. 

Madmen^  and  toe  wicked,  paralld 
between.  III.  165 — 170.  A  lie 
may  be  told  to  them,  XIII.  SSS— 
354.  But  they  are  not  admissible 
to  the  holy  communion,  XV.  609, 
510. 

Magi  visit  Jesus  Christ  at  Betbleheai, 
and  make  their  oflTerioga,  II.  46— 
50.  Coosidentiona  thereon,  55 
— 6f. 

Magigtrate$y  (Christian)  may  aake 
penal  laws,  XIII.  306 — 817.  8ce 
also  King. 

Man,  misery  of,  in  conseqneoce  of 
the  fall,  VI.  168,  169.  CoolM^ 
plation  on  the  state  of  asan  in  Ihii* 
life,  III.  416—419.  Vani^  of 
man,  431 — 437.  CoaaidcratioB 
thereof,  IV.  335— 541.  Rnleiaad 
motives  for  reducing  aaek  con- 
sideration to  practice,  542— S59i 
Is  dishonoured  and  disgraced  by, 
intemperance,  V.  257.  His  caul*' 
position  of  body,  soul,  and  spiiit 
explained,  421.  The  evil  stale  of 
his  nature  the  cause  of  his  aioung^ 
VI.  248,  249.  Also  the  evil  faabiti 
which  be  has  imbibed,  ?49,  250. 
And  the  evil  castoms  of  sinning, 
250.  The  person  of  no  man  re- 
spected by  God,  VI.  462—466. 

Mark,  the  evangelist,  proved  to  teve 
been  bishop  of  Alexandria,  Vll 
69—71. 

Marriage,  instituted  'by  Ood,'  V.  248. 
A  btctsing  to  man,  S49.    WlgrMi 
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much  Miii^Tit  by  the  first  ChHstian«, 
y.^.    Erroneons  conduct  of  some 
of  them  in  avoiding  Tnarriage,  251. 
Proved  to  be   hononrable  in  all 
men,  952.      Honoured   by  Christ 
perfonniiDff  his  first  public  miracle 
It  a  wedding  in  Cana  of  Galilee, 
S53  ;  II.  907,  308.    Considerations 
on  that  miracle,  315—317.  Rulogry 
oa  marriage,  V.  f53,  254.  A  sacra- 
Mental  mystery,  264,  255.     Reci- 
procal  duties  of  maiTied  person;*, 
«55  ^263.     Of  the  man,  263—272. 
And   of  the   woman,    272—279. 
Dangerous  and  immoral  opinions 
of  the  Komish  doctors,  Concerning 
the  marriage  of  Roman  Catholic* 
with  those  whom  they  term  here- 
tics, X.  217.   The  Yiolation  of  the 
nuptial  bonds,  taught  by  the  church 
of  Rome  to  be  lawful,  248.     Why 
prohibited  within  certain  degrees, 
XII.  307—350.    The  marriage  of 
bishops    and    priests    vindicated, 
XIV.  120—147.    On  the  second 
marriages  of  the  clergy,  147 — 150. 
The  marriage  of  children  against 
their  parents*  will  and  approba- 
tion, is  unlawful,  XIV.  196—210. 
How  far  children  are  exempted 
from  their  parents*  power,  by  mar- 
riage, or  otherwise,  210,  et  seq. 
The  consent  of  grandfathers    to 
their  nephews'  marriage,  whether 
necessary,  213.    Consideration  of 
the  qnestion,  whether  children  are 
bound  to  obey  their  parents  and 
quit  their  loves,   if  the    parents 

•  have  consented  and  authorized 
the  treaty  of  marriage  till  the 
aifectlons  of  the  children  are  irre- 

^  vocably  engaged,  and  afterwards 

'  retract  that  consent,  214.  Whe- 
ther parents  can  compel  a  son  or 
danghter  to  marry  whom  they  will, 
218,  219.  Cases  in  which  such 
eonpulsion  does  ndt  hold,  219 — 
922. 

Morrkigt  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  miracle 
wrought  at,  by  Christ,  II.  307, 
508.  Considerations  thereon,  315 
—317. 

Mmried,  PermM^  mntoal  duties  of, 
and  mlci  for,  rV.  79—82;  159, 
160. 

Mtnkj  (Rev.  Dr.  Digby)  character 
of,  I.  cccif V.  ccclv. 

Jtfim,  (the  blessed  Virgin)  character 
or,  II.  1.  The  miracalons  con- 
ception of  Jesus  Christ  announced 
to  her,  2 — 4.  Considerations 
thereon,  4—9.  Her  interview  with 
Eliflibctfa,  10, 11.  Reaiarks  thereon. 


12—15.  And  on  the  conduct  of  Jo- 
seph to  her,  J5— 17.  The  duty  of 
nursing  children  enforced,  after 
her  example,  30—42.  Presents 
the  infant  Jcmis  in  the  temple,  65. 
Considerations  thereon,  99—103. 
Her  conduct  on  Christ's  disputa- 
tion  with  the  doctors  in  the  tem- 
ple, 141  — 143.  Considerations 
thereon,  144 — 147.  Idolatrous  ad- 
dresses to  her,  offered  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  X.  227—229. 
Afory  Magdalene f  idolatrous  addresses 

to,  X.  229. 
Masters  qf  FamiUe$y  rules   for    the 

conduct  of,  IV.  160, 161. 
Mather,  (Increase)  strictures  of,  on 
bishop  Taylor's    questions    to    a 
spectre,  I.  cccl.  Remarks  thereon, 
eccli.  ccclii. 
Meaning^  (leiood)   pretence    of,    one 
mistaken  principle  of  temptatiou, 
II.  213-215. 
Meditation  defined,    II.   105  —  107. 
This  duty,  why  enjoined  in  Scrip- 
ture, 108.    Requisites  to   devout 
meditation ;  Firsf,  self-application, 
110.   Secvndlff,  the  choosing  of  tte 
plainest  propositions,  HI.  Thirdly, 
the  execution  of  pious  purposes  and 
deliberations  entertained    in    the 
act  of  meditation,  1 12.    Fourthly, 
restraint  of  the  understanding  to 
one  specific   point,  113.    Fifthly^ 
that  we  strive  rather  for  graces 
than  for  gifts,  1 14—117.     Sixthly, 
That  weido  not  meditate  exclusively 
on  the  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
117, 118.  Difference  between  me- 
ditation and  contemplation,  118. 
Cautions  against  indulging  in  vi- 
sionary illusions.  118— 120.  Blessed 
fruits  of  holy  meditation,  121. 
Meeknesd,  (Christian)  nature  of,  II. 

448—453. 
Metchiades,  testimony  of,  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  usefulness  of  the  rite 
6f  confirmation,  XI.  261, 262. 
Ueiitid  Reoirvatunu,  lawfulness  of  con- 
sidered, XIII.  374—378. 
JMercy  ^  God  considered  genefnUy, 
VI.  171—173.  Displayed  particn- 
UiTly, first,  in  his  spirittuU  gifts,  173 
— 176;  (1)  As  making  roan  sope. 
nor  to  the  aagels,  176, 177.  (2) 
Giving  eomfisrt  and  uflefulncu  to 
make  recompense  for  natnral  de- 
fects, ir7-*-l8l.  Brthifing  good 
ont  of  evil,  181—184.  (3)  Pro- 
viding  for  all  those  necessities 
which  himself  bis  made,  184—188. 
Giving  OS  eternal  lift  and  religi^ 
that  coodncu  oi  to  fclidty,  188^ 
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''\   ^9$.    (5)  Giving  as  the  motives  of 
*  ,ft^r.    reverence,   and    reBtraining 
j^';",^!  grace,  194— 196.   (6)  The  merciei 
1*^',*,  of  the  divine  predestination,  196. 
*  7    (^)   Providing  secnrities  for  our 
lonls,  nnder  every  cirrnmstauce, 
J,.       197— -^00.    (8)  Over-niiinsr  natnre 
and  chance,  the  order  of  the  world, 
^     and  the  inflennces  of  heaven,  to 
serve  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the 
spirit  of  man,  900— fOS,    (9)  So 
over-mling  all  the  actions  of  re- 
ligion, that  no  one  dnty  contra* 
diets  another,  205.  904>.    And  (10) 
in  the  mnltitiide  and  vsriety  of  His 
mercies,  t04 — 906.     Seeondty,  the 
mercy  of  God  i%  displayed  e^pe- 
cially    in  fargiveneu,    t06.     The 
nature  and  extent  of  the  divine 
forgiveness  of  sin  illustrated,  206 
'  "      — 215.    Particularly  in  pardoning 
the  greateftt  sinners,  216. 
J^erchants  driven  out  of  the  temple 
by  Christ,  II.  334.    Considerations 
thereon,  338—342.    The  duties  of 
merchants   in   making    contracts, 
TV.  162— 165. 
.     Mieroff'^e  Christian  rrace  of,  ex- 
'    plained,  II.  455—456.    The  bless- 
ing attached  to  the  mercifnl,  457. 
"What  are  works  of  mercy.  IV. 
233,  234.     Mercy  of  the  divine 
judgments  towards  sinners,  V.  587 
—600. 
Messiah,    the    advent    of,   expected 
throughout  the  Eai^t,  II.  47.     See 
Jesus  Christ. 
MiTAfcixiU  and    Mit^vom,    difference 
between,  VIII.  307,  308.    These 
words  are    frequently   used    pro- 
miscuously, 308, 309. 
Minittera  of    religion    have    in    all 
ages  been  distin?ui»hed  by  pecu- 
liar honours,  XIV.  417.    The  mi- 
nister«  of  Christ  receive  the  power 
'df  remitting  or  retaining  sins,  427 
•^430.      They   are   commissioned 
to  preach  ths    gospel,  431 — 452. 
And  also  to  baptize,  443—452.    In 
administering  the  eucharist,  they 
stand    between    the    people    and 
God,  453— 461.    From  God  alone 
•  they  derive  their  power,  461 — 465. 
The  ministry  of  the  gospel  sancti- 
'  '    '  fies  the  person  of  the  minister,  466 
—479.    No  man,  in  these  days  of 
ordinary  ministry,  must  look  for, 
"'  '    '  or prettod  to, an  extraordinary  call- 
"< '      Ifig,  479—468.  Rntet  and  advices  to 
.  them  for  their  deportment,  in  their 
'  '  personal   and    pnblfe  jcapucities, 
489.       (1)   Personal    daty,    491. 
Fnidence  reqnired  in  them,  494 
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Rnlei  and  measures  of  fOTctwncnC 
to  be  used  by  ministeni  in  their 
respective  cures,  495.  Roles  and 
advices  to  them  concerning  preach- 
ing, 498.  Catechism,  503.  The 
visiution  of  the  sick,  304.  (Sec 
Vint^tion.)  And  administering  tlw 
sacraments,  public  pmyers,  and 
other  duties,  505—507. 
MinUtert  cf  the  Gp$pel,  in  what  sense 
<  Shepherds'  and  *  Fishers,'  II.  387 
— 388.  Are  pre-eminently  l>ound 
to  he  holy,  VI.  487—490.  How 
they  are  to  be  patterns  in  holiness 
of  life,  491 .  Necessity  of  it,  504— 
506.  And  in  integrity  oi  doc- 
trine, 492—495.  Without  these 
a  minister  of  evil  life  cannot  do 
good  to  the  people  of  his  charge, 
495—497.  Nor  pray  fbr  tfacm 
with  success,  497 — 500.  Nor  soit- 
ably  administer  the  sacraments, 
and  other  ordinances  of  religion, 
500—501.  The  aggravmtions  of 
every  sin  committed  by  s  minister, 
.501,  502.  Intolerable  account 
which  they  will  have  to  give,  503. 
Wicked  ministers,  whj  termed 
*  hirelings'  by  Jesus  Christ,  503. 
[I.]  Whai  fneasMres  ^  d^etrime  ihew 
erf  to  teadi  the  people,  507.  (1) 
They  most  teach  the  people  no- 
thing but  what  is  found  in  Scrip- 
ture, ibid.  508—518.  (2)  In  mak- 
ing deductions,  the  analogy  of  faith 
most  principally  be  regarded,  519. 
(3)  To  apprehend  which  diligent 
study  is  necessary,  519,  520.  (4) 
The  practice  of  the  catholic  church, 
how  far  to  be  followed,  521,  522. 
[II.]  TAetr  doctrine  muM  be  gruse, 
522.  And  therefore,  (1)  The  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  troubled  with 
controversies,  523.  (2)  Nor  with 
busy  arguings  aboat  hard  places 
of  Scripture,  525.  [III.]  IVir 
epeech  mu$t  be  mkttmyf  «nd  tsMe- 
sowe,  526.  Therefore,  (l).They 
must  not  disgrace  good  iwks,  bj 
telling  how  their  adrersnries  spoil 
them,  526.  (2)  In  decldhig  ques- 
tions of  conitcience,  they  must 
speak  what  is  pro^tuMe,'  not  what 
is  pleasing,  527.  [IV.]  Thut  both 
the  epeeeh  and  ike  dtjrkm  of  mi- 
nisters may  be  unreprovuMe,  5t7. 
They  must  (1)  bo  more  otreful  to 
establish  a  tnith,  tlum  to  ^pruvc 
an  error,  528.  (2)  If  tay  auui 
have  a  revelotioD  or  dWo^tery,  of 
which  they  know  nothing*  but  by 
his  preoehinf,  *they  UMlt.'not  be 
too  quick  to  coodcoui  it,  5t8.   (S) 
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No  minister,  of  his  own  head, 
miist  reprove  the  religion  esta* 
bliriied  by  law,  5«8.  (4)  Whatever 
•Scriptures  they  produce  for  their 
doctrine,  they  must  take  heed  that 
they  be  not  chargeable  with  fonl 
conaequeaces,  530—532.  The 
motives  and  qualifications  of  those 
who  offer  themftelves  to  the  sacred 
ministry,  investigated,  XI.  469— 
475.  In  what  case  ministers  may 
lawfully  and  conscientiously  change 
their  stations,  475—478.  How  far 
they  may  use  terrors  in  persuad- 
ing men,  490—492.  Remarks  on 
Bishop  Taylor's  sermons  on  the 
'  Ministers'  duty  and  calling,'  I. 
clxxv. — clxxx.  And  on  his  treatise 
on  the  '  Divine  Institution  of  the 
Office  Ministerial/  ccxciii. 

MirocUs  of  Christ,  design  of,  III. 
105—108.  Their  magnitude  and 
variety,  106.  Where  performed, 
106, 107.  Were  confessed  by  the 
Jews  to  have  been  wrought,  108, 
,109.  Accounts  of  various  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ :— Water  turned 
into  wine  at  Cana,  II.  315—317. 
.  The  healing  of  the  nobleman's  son 
at  Capernaum,  363.  Miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  364,  365 ;  387— 
389.  Various,  wrought  by  Christ, 
365.  The  healing  of  a  leper  and 
a  demoniac,  366.  The  tempest 
stilled,  367.  The  Gadarene  de- 
moniacs healed,  ibid.  Also  the 
woman  afflicted  with  a  bloody 
issue,  370.  JairuS's  daughter  re- 
stored to  life,  370,  371.  Two  blind 
men  restored  to  sight,  372.  Lame 
man  healed  at  the  pool  of  Beth- 
esda,  III.  i«3.  The  withered 
arm  restored,  124.  Multitudes 
healed,  125.  The  waves  stilled, 
187.  The  daughter  of  a  Canaan- 
itish  woman  heeded,  189.  Deaf  and 
damb  man  cured,  iMd,  The  trans- 
figuration, 192.  The  lunatic  heal- 
ed* 193.  8ight  given  to  the  man 
born  blind,  198.  Crooked  woman 
healed,  202.  The  pretended  mi- 
racles of  the  church  of  Rome  ex- 
posed, 489— 494. 

Miuriea  of  temporal  life  considered, 
III.  437.  Pestilence,  438.  Fa- 
■uiie,  439.    War,  ibid.    The  an- 

t  governable  passions  of  man,  440. 

,  Coasatotions  under  them,  442,443, 
450.  The  dnty  of  considering 
them    enforced,    IV.   359—365. 

I  Tliis.i'Canaidefation  reduced  to 
pfMlice^  365—368.      Mberable 


state  of  mankind,  in  consequence 
of  the  fall  of  Adam,  VI.  168,  169. 

Modetty  defined,  IV.  99.  Acts  and 
duties  of  modesty,  as  it  is  opposed 
to  curiosity,  99—102.  To  bold- 
ness, 102.  To  indecency,  103 — 106. 

Monastery f  children  cannot  enter  into 
without  their  parents'  approbatioB, 
XIV.  191—195. 

Morality  of  human  actions.  (See 
ActioM,) 

Moral  Demonstration,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ  is  from  God, 
Xll,  39—67.  The  reouisites  or 
conditions  of  a  moral  aemonstra- 
tion  for  assuring  our  conscience, 
67—70. 

Moral  Law  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments explained,  III.  6 — 47.  Ex- 
plications of  it,  found  in  the  Old 
Testament,  are  parts  of  the  moral 
law,  XII.  357.  But  every  thing 
therein  is  not  obligatory  on  Chris- 
tians, 360—438. 

Moral  Precepts  of  Scripture,  how  to 
be  interpreted,  VI.  515.  Measures 
of  difference  to  discern  between 
moral  precepts  and  precepts  not 
moral,  in  all  the  laws  of  God,  XII. 
430—438. 

Moral  Sin,  every  sin  being  directly 
against  God's  law,  is  such,  VIII. 
349—351-  Not  even  the  smallest 
sins  excepted,  351—353. 

Mortification ^  nature  of,  II.  160. 

I.  0/  mortification  qf  the  unll,  160 — 
161.  By  what  steps  attainable ; 
First,  abstinence  from  satisfying 
our  carnal  desires  in  the  instances 
of  sin,  162.  Secondly,  dead- 
ness  to  the  world,  163.  Thirdly ^ 
doing  violence  to  our  inclinations 
and  affections,  164.  The  union  of 
all  these  necessary,  167. 

II.  Of  mortification  qf  the  body,  168. 
Necessity  of  it,  169.  Instructions 
for  it,  170—182.  Is  promoted 
by  fasting,  III.  96,  97.  How  to 
be  conducted,  101,  102  ;  IV.  209. 
Mortification  of  the  passions,  a 
mark  of  growth  in  grace,  VI.  11— 
13.  Mortification  of  all  sin,  an 
instrument  of  victory  over  sin, 
262.  No  man  is  justified  (or  par- 
doned), but  when  his  sin  is  morti- 
fied and  destroyed,  275-*  277. 

Mothers,  dnty  or,  in  nursing  their 
children,  enforced,  in  imitation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  II.  30-42.  The 
power  of  mothers  over  their  chil- 
dren, during  the  father's  life,  XIV. 
215.    And  after  bis  death,  216. 
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Miikirihhhw,  raarria^et  of  with 
their  husband's  children,  prohi- 
bited,  XII.  31V,  319. 

Mwiites  to  action,  the  eoncnrrence  of 
two  diflTereiit  ones,  no  prejudice 
to  a  right  conscience,  XI.  468 — 
481. 

M9ttminfr  (Christian)  nature  of,  II. 
447.  448. 

Mmtdcr,  the  sixth  commandment  con- 
ceniin^  explained,  III.  S9  -4?. 

Bhuie^  u.«e  of,  in  rhtirches.  tends  to 
edification,  XIV.  115—117. 

Mfsieries  of  the  |;oi«peI,  immediately 
retealfd  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  V. 
401,4(V>.  Obedience' to  God  the 
way  to  understand  divine  myste- 
rie^,  XI.  435.  Also  hnmility  and 
piety,  4(>0,  461. 

JHy^iical  Sfme  of  Scripture  defined, 
VI.  51. i.  Though  every  passage 
of  Scripture  has  a  literal  sen^e, 
either  proper  or  figurative,  yet 
every  oue  ha.«  not  a  spiritnal  and 
mystical  interpretation,  .M4.  Pre- 
Tionsly  to  drawing  fipiritnal  senses 
ft'om  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
we  niuKt  allow  the  literal  sense, 
SI.*).  If  the  letter  of  the  story 
infer  any  indecency  or  contradic- 
tion, then  a  spiritnal  sense  mast 
be  sought,  516. 

N. 

ff^me  of  Jesns,  import  of,  II.  71 — 
73.  The  expression  of  God's  *  put- 
ting bin  name  in  any  place*  ex- 
plained, 344. 

KafAoaae/,  Christ's   address  to,  II. 

'  506.  Remarks  thereon,  31S— 314. 
The  source  of  hi.«  faith,  318,  319. 

Saiional  Judgments^  considerations 
on.  III.  231— f38.  The  doty  of 
nations  nnder  them,  938,  939. 

tf^HtUy  of  Christ,  circumstances  of, 
II.  19—92.  Considerations  thereon, 
tf— tfi. 

Naimlral  Religion  defined,  IL  xxi, 

N4i«r^,  (human)  the  evil  state  of, 
one  cause  of  onr  bein|(  kept  In  a 
atnte  of  sinning,  VI.  f  48,  949. 

Thiwrt  (JLmd  qf\  defined,  II.  xzvi. 
zxvii.  xxix.;  XII.  191—193.  It 
Is  the  universal  law  of  the  world, 
194.  Concerning  common  necea- 
■ities  to  which  we  are  inclined  by 
natnre,  195—900.  Invited  by  con- 
aent,  900.  And  prompted  by  rea- 
aon,  t08 — 911.  And  bound  upon 
ni  by  the  command  of  God,  911 — 
Sir.     The  law  of  natnre  Is  the 


Ibnndation  of  all   lawf,    and    the 
measure  of  their  obligation,  99B — 
990.    Its  first  and  jgreatest  band  is 
the  finr  of  panisfament.  990 — f35. 
Tbe  second  band  of  Tirtnc  is  love, 
936  —  939.    The  imperfecTtion  of 
some    provisions  in  civil  laws  is 
supplied  by  the  natural  obligation 
remaining  upon  persons  civilly  in- 
capable,  941 — 959.     Sins  afainst 
the  law  of  natnre  are  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  firreatness  of 
the  matter,  and  the  malice  of  the 
sinner,  959—955.     Actions  forbid- 
den by  the  law  of  nature,  whether 
for  defect  of  power  or  the  incapaci- 
ty of  matter,  are  not  onlyunlavkful, 
bnt  also  void,  955-'958.'    When  an 
act  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  na- 
tnre, for  the  turpitude  and  indecen- 
cy that  it  hath  in  the  matter  of  the 
action,  the  act  is  also  void  when 
tbe  turpitnde  remains,  or  bath  a 
perpetual  cansc,  959,  960.      The 
law  of  natnre   can   be  dispensed 
with  only  by  the   divine   power, 
960—969.    And  in  no  case  by  any 
human    power,    970  —  977.      The 

Sublic  voice  alone  has  power  to 
eclare  the  cessation  of  the  natural 
law,  977.  The  exactness  of  natnral 
law  is  capable  of  interpretation, 
and  may  be  allayed  by  equity, 
piety,  and  necessity,  978  —  980. 
Violations  of  the  law  of  nature, 
how  pnnished,  II.  xxx.  This  law 
is  sumrient  to  malLe  roan  happy, 
xxxii.  Is  impressed  upon  his  heart, 
xxxiv.  And  perfected  by  Christ- 
ianity, xxxix.— xlvii. 

"Segociation^  or  civil  contracts,  de- 
fined, IV.  161.  Roles  and  meaitnres 
of  Justice  in  making  them,  169— 
165. 

NMiive  PrecfpiM,  construction  of. 
See  Affirmative  PrtccpU, 

Neighfumrt  what  is  implied  in  doing 
good  to,  XV.  540—549.  The  duty 
of  speaking  good  of  onr  neighbour, 
543— r  545. 

Nev  Bhrtkyll.  949, 975. 

New  Creature,  what,  VIII.  399. 
Sublime  delineation  of  the  eflects 
of  the  new  creation,  XI.  ti9 ;  I. 
cclvii. 

Nteene  CotrndL  remarks  on  the  en- 
largement of  the  ApoatletP  Creed 
by,  VII.  481—488.  Added  no  new 
articles  of  faith,  493, 494. 

NkkoUaik  (William,  bishop  of  Olon- 
cester),  bio|^pnical  notice  of,  I. 
cccxifi.  cccxir. 
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Nkoiemus,  cotifersatMii  of  Christ 
with,  II.  SS5,  SS6. 

Niece$  and  Uncles,  intermarriages  of, 
■nlawfiil  by  positive  laws  only, 
and  not  by  tlie  divine  law,  XII. 
319— 8«1. 

NobUity,  vanity  of,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  III.  4S8. 

Natei  of  the  charcb,  Bellannine's  fif- 
teen, refuted,  X.  377—381. 

Nurses,  the  dnty  of  sick  persons 
towards,  IV.  451. 

Nurting  of  children,  the  duty  of,  en- 
forced, in  imitation  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  II.  30—42. 

O. 

OofAs,  not  forliidden  in  courts  of  jns- 
tice,  III.  21— «8.  Not  to  be  kept 
with  heretics,  according  to  the 
church  of  Rome,  X.  249. 

Obedience  to  God,  what  coostitntet 
the  virtue  of,  II.  75,  76.  In  what 
the  obedience  of  the  nndershmtf- 
ing  consists,  XI.  461—465.  Cha- 
racters of  evangelical  obedience ; 
Fint,  promptitude  in  doing  acts 
that  arc  commanded,  II.  77.  Se- 
condly, readiness  to  do  the  tacit  in- 
timations of  tlie  divine  will,  78. 
Thirdly,  assent  of  the  nnderstand- 
>Mgf  78, 79— 81.  FonrfWy,  univer- 
sality, 81.  Obedience  an  excellent 
preservation  of  a  long  and  health- 
ful life.  III.  149—164.  Prompt 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  a 
proof  of  ^wth  in  grace,  VI.  23, 
24.  Obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
the  way  to  understand  the  truth, 
3^9 — 404.  And  also  divine  mys- 
teries, XI.  435,  436. 

Obedience  to  Man,  characters  of: 
First,  it  is  for  God's  sake«  II.  06. 
And  is  obedience  to  God,  VI.  345. 
Secondly,  universal,  II.  87.  ThirdUyt 
it  extends  to  little  things,  88 — 9S. 
Fowrthlvy  requires  a  mixture  of  the 
will  and  choice,  93.  Motives  to  it, 
96 — 98.  Obedience  to  our  sups- 
TiorSp  defined,  IV.  145.  Acts  and 
duties  of  it,  145  —  148.  Motives 
to  it,  149—152.  Different  degree 
tff,152.  Greatness  of  the  autl|ority 
reqnirint;  a  thing  to  be  done,  and 
the  worthiness  'bf  sncb  thing,  re- 
quisite to  make  obedience  neces- 
sary, VI.  346,  347.  Obedience 
how  far  to  be  withlwld,  if  princes 
and  prelates  coninrand  thing?;  con- 
trary to  the  word  of  God,  548— 
350.  The  blessings  of  obedience, 
in  matters  of  religion,  351 — 353. 
And  ID  chril  gorenimeDt,  365,356. 


Concerning  the  natnre  and  extent 
of  that  obedience  which  is  due  to 
the  laws  of  m^n,  see  Human  Laiof* 

Offence,  see  Scandal, 

Offices,  remarks  on  bishop  TaylorlS 
collection  of,  I.  ccxcvii. 

Omiiipresfiife  of  God,  the  prsctical 
consideration  of,  an  efficacious  re- 
medy against  temptation,  II.  224 — 
228. 

Opinion,  innocent  canscs  of  error  in, 
VIII.  98—111.  Simple  error  in 
opinion  of  pious  persons,  proved  to 
be  innocent,  112— 117.  No  perMm 
to  be  put  to  death,  dismembered, 
or  persecuted,  for  error  in  opinion^ 
that  does  not  teach  impiety  or  blas- 
phemy, 118.  The  iiyostice  aiid 
illegality  of  such  a  conduct  ex- 
posed, 119—126.  It  is  umiatnral 
and  unreasonable,  127 — 130.  And 
God  has  not  delegated  any  soch 
authority  to  any  man^  130.  The 
practice  of  the  Christian  churches 
to  persons  disagreeing  in  opinion, 
131—134.  Persecution  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  not  introduced  till 
alter  the  Christian  church  had  lott 
its  purity,  134—138.  How  far 
either  church,  or  governors,  may 
act  in  restraining  false  or  heretical 
opinions,  138—141.  The  opinion 
of  one  grave  doctor,  according  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  matter  probable,  X.  213 — 
217.  Immorality  of  this  principle* 
217,  218. 

Optafus,  testimony  of,  to  the  divine 
original  of  confermation,  XI.  234 
—236. 

OrdtnaffoN,  imposition  of  hands  in, 
conferred  exclnsively  on  the  appp- 
tles  by  Jesus  Christ,  VII.  19  —  tt. 
Necessary  for  perpetuating  ^e 
church,  22.  A  peculiar  manner  x>f 
ordination  to  a  bishopric,  ii7-7~ 
119.  To  which  presbyters  never 
did  assist  by  imposition  of  han^s, 
120—127.  The  power  of  ordaining 
prients  and  deacons,  exrlusiveiy 
tH^longed  to  bishops^  127  —  tsAs. 
The  case  of  the  ordina^iop  of  Uie 
'Reformed  churches  consi(lei|fe}fy 
139—142.  The  ancient  canons 
forbade  a  bishop  to  be  prd^inc^'fti 
a  village,  castle,  or  town,  t|^« 
Cyprian  ordained  and  peifortied 
acts  of  jurisdiction  WltAont.'liiB 
presbytrrs,  r23— 2>a.  '. 

Origen,  opinion  of,  oh  tlie  non-d^- 
nity  of  futnr^  torments  refated^ 
V.  47—49.  Alfowed  the  Uwftibib 
of  pnblis^ing  confessions'  in  certns 
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MMi,TI.«tl.    Otapowd  Ite4^.       'ftSi3-3M.    The  «*MHrfe  ^  (be 
Mmin  UaMMMtaalkliMV  iX.  Wa         Ikthrn  •■'  iH*  flrtlTiHwi^llroi, 

Iin-»  splniin  rodrrnimf  it/.SW. 
S»9.  Aeroonl  W  Mr.  '  MMH't 
PoMtormj   wtlli '  bhhtp    T«jter, 

K.v.  ThMr  «o««t»brtAre*  nn 
(III*  Hihjcct,  M— 96V  IIV«a»k«^iii 
■omr  ol  blahnp  Tiylol'B  Mtiltni'fti 


.flto  af  eonfirmlioa^  XI.  ut,  ME, 

•Msf  Ail«n,a^  lw»d»iBf»ftii, 
.•-^.  How  fv  «•  dfrive  urigiaal 
.  M  jwlinl  inorance  frsa  hiiB,  11. 
,  Uu  un  did  Bst  makt  ui  kcin  of 

dUMurioB,  II— IB.    Nor  make  iii 


IS— JU.     KcfdlBtioa  of  objrationi 

to  Ibii  doclrinr,  ilrawn  fron  Scrip- 
,  .turc,  86— M.  Hmt  G«d  pmnlahci 
,  tk  Alhcn'  ■)»  upon  Ike  cfaildran. 
,M — 40.    Knlei  moA  mcuuro  of 

itpettmtal,  nbcn    >  ciinc    dolli 

doccnd    upon  cliildtcn  for  thiir 

ifwcnU'  faolt,  ar.obni  It  ii  fewed, 
.61— 6a.     Catuu  of  Uie  Uiiivtnal 
..MJckL-dncH  of  nuakiiid,  4tt  —  ta. 
,Ofttieli>>Tty«r*lcMuBnMBi)u>K     Ptt^ieMi  kitorf  rf  tk»  Bu— li 
..■Aer  Adan'i  fall,  45— 5^.  Adtiett         Trent,  cbaradtcr  of,  I;  IMhIIL' 
„  concciniilg  tkc  luitler  af  CMlginal      —       "  -■'- 

■in,  at.      W>    muit    nndtntuid, 
■,  Ihcitali 


r*nark*  in  Mihtp  TaylarfLiMj 
nf  Praphcaj'iac,  1.  nvW^^iU' 
OOa  FrUiKgiuiM,  dU  Mtt  ibuJlkMlj 
Mack  Ike  jJoctihK-  af  yMuMfy, 
X.  ISO;  XI.T8,79.  ■'"    ■.•'<■■■•■ 


„t).   A3 


-^.     Stttmdif,    tlial  0 


,J^tiiral     ttalc 

.VUch  «c  can  luipe  for  bi.'aven, 
59.  Tliirdl^,  we  niiial  be  biimbled 
in  tba  cuDudcraliou  of  ounelvn, 

..■nil  of  ear  natural  cOBdiliou,  Md, 
/oKrUjy,  wliAlMJci'er  good  wotki 
;i*r  do,  Ut  UI  itol  ionpiilc  it  ta.our- 
actvca,  or  lu  out  owu  choice,  iW. 
£0.  il/(Ai);,ua  man  uiuitu  under- 
value hi)  sin,  or  overvtloc  biinHlf, 
W  to  leueu  il,  60.  SixtAlg,  let  do 
ifMU  lay,  when  In  ia  tempted,  that 
b«i>  tempted  of  GDd,60.  S*tntk- 
ff,  accuitsDi  sunelvei  to  boty 
COmpaBy.  aud  pious  (nspWyoeal, 
OU.  SIgUUf,  educate  cbildrfs, 
■od  UiDW  GoininJtIed  to  your 
iekarge,  leverely  and  strictly,  61. 

£  (recti  of  the  fall  of  Adaai  upM 
m  and  npon  ni,  73- Bl,  Hi*  iin 
ii  in  Ui  no  more  tliun  em  imputed 

t,  anrthow  itissB.  81-ai.  The 
eriy  ofaiir  dec  I  ion  itatdeatmy- 
yAAuD*  >in,  85-69,  Adam'i 
t*  not  imputed  la  u  ta  oar 
riatio^,  S9— 93.  Tlie  doctrine 
oTtfltlquiljooncerning  ilili  BiattcT, 
93—107.  Expoiiiion  oTllie  aioth 
^ticle  of  tbe  cliurdi  of.Eniland, 
^pncerntng  oi^Eir^  tin,  according 
Vt  Sc'riplutc  iind  rcnson,  107—119. 
VilidicNTiuo  of  Uiat  ciLpotitiM, 
369— 3B6,  Tbe  glory  of  tlie  divine 
atlributei  in  ihe  (luntioii  of  ori- 
"    It  Ike 


Pmuditr,  eomeciow*  ob<*«  aHaHf' 

of,  iii.ses-ssi-i  vi.sio~«a* 

PiPilM  ortin«rCm«M<rt|iwft7<MMM 
il  nay  ba  kwMM,  V.-tiT^i**l''u 
a  bearflt  ciMlkrTed>li^>tb»  MtM- 
Mtnt  of  bapthBc  lL>  tOttrnm. 
Eipceially  at  arighidn«t«t«i<kka 
tbe  pHltiDH  of  OS  Into  m^lttmvf 
partkwar.offtace,  Ibr  the  ti—ititt 
,.ea«e,  84&,  i*b,^7V,  9BK  -WhU 
liuare  psitliapeof  pardoa  bttii 
life,  416.  Na  fttfttk  ^rdn*f 
■in)  ia  Ibii  WDrld,_aflrr  theiMt 
•ffliiK  of  il)  in  ov  first  igpi^ 
tioB,  417  --«<o.  Canil 
■gaiiut  tmHaasaaUe  fca 


ijiwd  ain,  vlndjcated 
FKibyUHan  way  of  ui 


why  nea  oankt  lo-lnr  O^V. 
Ut— lit.  In  i>k>l  «aM<  pa^H 
•f  lin  i*  DcnaiB  M-.^awtai^illl. 
a-^M.  Tb«  iMBT  of  lb»dt«t. 
pJaytd  la  JorpveMW  -m^  ■  1^ 
■stnrt  Bwlexteat  illniMatp*iM4K 
.pardM.  af.iiDr.Mi-TvfltArtitflM- 
CuUity.tD  pMdoilat  ihn  ^mH4 
.ainam  ft«>  '  %mam«tmiaimmm 
th«,fathir«  iMMvaifV-lMiiPMdH 


Itir.  Xlw  (UCenl^  oCrfthtMHE 
pwdoq,  ^  tk«:.dMtoia«eiC.«( 
c^cbMBoeniiaKiAii  aHiele,  (flr 
■""  '--■--*- — r["'~~Tniri¥* 
Ue  Holy  OJiwIpi*,  ot,wMkkntmt 
pwdoiKblr,  ld9-«l».,.'^4'Mr 
«f 'tlioM  wlMMiBni|hiMilwiP.«r" 
<bwfd,  ilf-HUfcjv'-  *'-  -^ 
stieajM' 


~JWWR  w  mfim  ^MM»*  wm^'    9m 


iMJlirH^^to  thm  te  a  Mr- 
^vMTo^  iM^  fifMf  XL 

^Vi^teffiMifu«>#«<t  witli4Mr 

tl^.JCH.^Sia.     IV  dmty   of 
«  tf|i|tea  j»  tiMM  ««p«nded.  III. 
.i4lf^    Mt  4«tkt  wllkli  parants 
.  ^Vbt  t»  tiMir  chUdren,  IV.  UT— 
,i169l    Ghil^rtB  ve  bdwod  to  obey 
..Ac^.lawi  and  coaimuHlineoU.in 
j.^n.  Iluiit  donestic,  or  perUiaiBg 
to  t|Mrtoily»  XrV.  16S.      For 
)  fiMonti  are  to  tkeai  in  the  place  of 
.  God»  16S^  164.    Gratitude  ii  aoo- 
tlMr  eadearmeut  of  the  daty  of 
^ei^iidren    to   their    parents,   165. 
AIm  the  power  of  bleniiif  and 
cnrAing  whicb  God  has  given  to 
parents,  t6td.    And  the  inability  of 
children  to  do  any  tkiMg  for  tbiem- 
ifttvety  166.  What  reverence  is  doe 
to  parents,  168—170. 
f>»^ali,  (power  of»  over  their  cbil- 
drco).  Of  castifation,  or  the  coer- 
ciUve  powerof  parento,  XIV.  170. 
Fathers  have  a  power  to  chastise 
Uleir  lending  diildren,  bnt  not  a 
power  of  life  and  death*  170—174. 
And  alio  over  their  goods  and  per- 
aonsy  so  as  to  be  nmintained  by 
them,  174—178.    This  power  does 
Aot  extend  to  matters  of  religion 
•r  of  fiuth,  178.    Bat  the  son's  re- 
ligion mn»t  not  prejudice  the  fa- 
tfaer^i  civil  rights,  ]79.    When  one 
pavent  is  a  Christian  and  the  other 
an  infidel,  the  son  is  to  be  reckoned 
to  the  believing  parent,  180.    The 
father's  power  over  hb  children 
can  remit  an  injnry  done  to  them, 
withoat  tlieir  leave   or   consent, 
181.    A  father's  anthority  cannot 
abide  af^r  his  death,  bnt  the  son's 
piety  lo  his  iatlier  may  and  most 
pass  apon  him  soom  indirect  obli- 

Stioas,  18i— 185.  Bnt  neitlier 
I  Ikthef^  antlioritv,  nor  the  son's 
piety,  can  oblige  them  to  do  an 
actftoa  against  the  laws  of  God,  or 
•f  the  father,  and  of  oar  jnst  supe- 
rior, 185—191.  It  is  not  Uwfnl  for 
ddldfeB  to  cater  into  apy  lasting 
of  life,  witlmnt  tiieir  parents' 
191.  As,  to  enter  into 
peligiona  vows,  or  a  reftigioos  state, 
191 — 195.  Or  to  contract  ntar- 
ffiaaea,  196— SlO.  In  what  case, 
chudrea  are  exempt  from  the  fa- 
tlNf'fe  power,  SlO,  Sll.  Marriage 
4aea  ant  exempt  them,  Sll.  Nor 
ImMi^g  a  asagiitertal  office,  except 
•i  in  Hm  datiw  lacMcaf  to  sack 
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v6fiai»  U/^  i-ffar  th»:^6dttij%4ato 
holv  ordMB^  Aia.  iWhalhar  d^gMfid- 
^  fii^cfU.cansaatit-arafHarjr  t»the 
marria|{e<if  hianaphotivtiO.  Whe- 
vihan    if  .pareats- Imve  eoMnlfii 
aad  aathariaed  the  twaty  af  aiar> 
.nafe»  till   the   aflectlons  of  the 
chibm  arc  irrevocably  eaga|^d, 
aad  aflerwards  retract  sach  can- 
seat,  the  children  are  bonad'to 
obey  their  parents,  aad  qait  their 
loves,  114.  Extent  of  the  maternal 
power  over  children,    915 — fl8. 
Whether  parents  can  compel  a  son 
or  daughter  to  marry  whom  they 
will,  918,  919.     Cases  in  wUch 
parents  ought  not  to  urge  their 
children  to  marriage,  990—999. 
Pcrtsto,  when  first  institnted,  VII. 
91S.    The  dioceses  of  bishops,  in 
the  primitive  notion  of  them,  had 
no  subordination  or  distinction  of 
parishes,  919—916.     Examination 
of  tlie  question,  which  wat  first  in 
priority,  parishes  or  dioceses,  916 
—993, 
Piwlmmemt  nf  Irettrnd^  sermon  at  the 
opeoing  of,  VI.  345,  ei  teq.    Ad- 
vice to,  concerning  their  datiesy 
359—365. 
Passtoas  of  man,  the  source  of  bis  na- 
bappiness.  III.  434.  Mortification 
of,  aad  control  over,  the  passions. 
If  a  sign  of  growth  in  grace,  VI. 
11—13.    The  violence  of  the  pas- 
sions excuses  none  under  the  sins 
of  infirmity,  IX.  166,  167. 
PtdUncif  constituent  parts  of,  IV. 
394—396.    On  the  practice  of  this 
virtue  during  sickness,  445.    The 
practice  and  acts  of  patience  by 
way  of  mle,  446—459.    Fatleace 
of  reproof,  rather  than  of  flattei^, 
a  criterioB  of  growth  in  grace,  VI. 
14, 16. 
P^irimrehal  Fojat/iVs,  economy  of,  II. 

xxiii.  xxiv. 
PmU  (Saint),  in  what  sense  -he  termed 
himself  the  dutf  </  ttmMrt,  lO. 
77.  And  also,  the  apftie  rfihM 
Gadik$^  VII.  Id.  Does  not  speak 
of  himself  in  Rom.  vii.,  VI.  9tf  > 
948.  Exposition  of  bis  dcclaratioaa 
in  Rom.  v.  19-19.,  IX.  361-356. 
And  in  Eph.  ii.  5.,  389— 399. 
Pmct, universal  throughout  the  world, 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth,  II.  44. 
The  Christian  grace  of  peace  ex- 
plained, 459,  460.  The  blessing 
attached  to  it,  461.  Signs  of  tme 
peace  of  conscience,  XI.  406—40^ 
A  short  metlmd  of  peace  voA  )i#li- 
iieia,  XV.  40—49. 
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INDKX  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MA'AGttS 


PeUghttf  erroneous  doctrine  of,  «oii- 
cemhi}?  ori filial  sin,  IX.  90. 

•P^ml  Lurf  niay  be  mmde  by  Chri9tian 
magistrmtes,  not  only  pecnniary  and 
of  restraint,  bnt  also  of  loss  of 
member,  and  life  itself,  XIII.  506 
—  315.  Penal  laws  sometimes 
oblii^e  tlie  gnilty  person  to  safTer 
punishment, eren  before  the  jndl;e's 
sentence  and  declaration,  315  — 
3tl.  The  penalties.  Imposed  by 
the  jndge,  must  be  snfiered  and 
•nbmitted  to,  bnt  may  not,  qfter 
sentence  pronounced,  he  inflicted 
by  the  hands  of  the  condenmi'd, 
S3 1— 346.  He  that  hath  suftWed 
the  punishment,  is  not  discharged 
in  conscience,  nnless  he  also  repent 
of  tlie  disobedience,  346—349.  It 
is  not  lawful  for  a  gnilty  person  to 
defend  himself  by  calnmny  or  a 
lie,  from  the  penalty  of  the  law, 
though  it  be  sentence  of  deatii, 
350—388.  Nor  for  private  Chris- 
tians,  without  public  authority,  to 
punish  malefactors  :  bnt  they  may 
rennire  it  in  some  cases,  389-  399. 
Whether  it  be  lawful  for  a  Chris, 
tian  to  require  a  magistrate  to 
punish  his  offending  brother,  400 — 
404.  It  is  not  lawful  to  punish 
one  for  the  offences  of  another, 
merely  and  wholly,  404— 414.  Ttie 
construction  of  penal  laws,  wher  to 
be  relaxed,  XIV.  «54— «36.    '*' 

PenoMcfM,  our  duty  in  relation  to, 
IX.  «74.  What  they  are,  —  sorrow 
and  mourning,  ibid.  Corporal  af- 
flictions, 275.  Prayers,  978.  Alms 
and  fasting,  280.  Forgiveness  of 
injuries,  281.  Restitution,  ibid. 
282,  283.  Practical  counsels  con- 
cerning penances,  300—306.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Komish  church,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  penitent  should  perform  any 

Cenances,  or  satisfactions  for  sin, 
at  may  defer  them  to  purgatory, 
iflieplease,  XI.  2f,  23.  l*he  total 
IntuflicieDcy  of  the  penances,  or 
satisfactions  for  sin,  imposed  by 
the  church  of  Rome,  X.  194-198. 
PeniieiUa,  true,  character  of,  IX. 
235,236.    The  duties  of  penitents, 

IV.  257—263.  Motives  to  them, 
to  repentance,  263—265.  Tlie 
case  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the 
cross,  no  enconrasremeut  for  defer- 
ring repentauce  to  our  death-bed, 

V.  4?3. 

Plq/ertloa  (evangelical),  different  de- 
grees of,  Vin.  278  —  ^4.  May 
consist  with  repentance,  284—288. 


The  drtty  of  nil  who  napirc  to  evan- 
gelical perfection,  494--'503. 

PerJ'ectiomtsis,  notice  of  the  Sect 
of,  I.  Ixxv.  huxviii.  er«xzxvfh 
cecxxxviii. 

Pa-MeeMiion  for  righteonsness'  sake, 
the  blessedness  of,  II.  461,  462. 
In  what  it  consists,  463.  Its  re- 
ward, 463.  The  injnstice,  illegal- 
ity, and  nnreasonableiiess  of  fwrse- 
cution  for  difference  fn  opmioD, 
VIII.  119—13).  No  authority  to 
persecute,  delegated  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  man,  130.  was  never 
practised  in  the  pnreat  ases  of  the 
Christian  church,  131—134.  Ori- 
gin  and  progress  of  persecution  ia 
file  Christian  chnrch,  VII.  cccrx.— 
ccccxiii.;  VIII.  134— 136.  The 
popes  of  Rome,  its  first  preachers, 
Vll.  ccccxv.  -^  ccccxvii. ;  VIII. 
137.  13».  Toleration  is  woi  per- 
recntiun,  140. 

Penteremcff  want  off,  ©ne  rrwpoa 
why  our  pravers  are  not  answetvd, 
V.  76—78.  ^iecessa^y  to  the  right 
worship  of  God,  t99 — <()9. 

Ptnanay  none  respected  by  God;  VI. 
462-466. 

Peter y  railed  by  Jcsns  Christ  to  be  a 
disciple,  II.  306.  Consi^leratioas 
thereon,  311,  319.  Denies  Christ, 
III.  254,255.  Considerations  there- 
on,  334.  Why  called  themafietftke 
eireumeitioWy'y  It,  15.  The  power 
of  the  keys,  though  first  given  to 
him,  was  not  confined  to  him,  6, 9. 
Christ's  commission  to,  proved  ost 
to  confer  any  anlhority  or  raAlli- 
bility  on  the  popes,  VIII.  53-65; 
X.  177—184. 

Pharisees  and  Scribes^  righteonsne«s  of, 
delineated,  VI.  225.  They  obeyed 
the  commandments  in  the  Irfter, 
and  not  in  the  spirit,  ff6.  They 
regarded  some  moral  dnties  to  the 
neglect  of  others,  V97.  Tlieypfaced 
their  righteousness  in  negatives, 
t^.  Violated  the  taw  by  their 
practice  and  traditions,  tv8.  Tbey 
worshipped  God  in  the  spirit  of 
fear,  228.  Their  righleonsncss  hot 
to  be  followed  by  ns,  t29,  230. 
How  it  Is  to  be  exceeded  by  Chris- 
tians, III.  5,6;  V.«30~t»».  The 
Pharisees  reproved  by  Christ;  197, 
199.  Are  instructed  hr  falm,  '204. 
What  things  they  tnagbt  fhf  doc- 
trines, which  were  the  tniBMSaud- 
ments  of  men,  which  urn  MUfured 
by  the  chnrch  of  RoMe,  X;  !Kte— 
534. 

PkOUps  (Mn.  Kathniiie);'  Mll^  of, 
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h  bocvi*  Bisbop  Taylor**  ditconne 
oo  *  Friendibip/  addressed  to  her, 
ibid. 

Pkif^idofUp  daties  of,  IV.  164.  Tke 
duty  of  sick  persons  towards  them, 
450,451. 

Pidurea  of  God  and  of  the  Trinity, 
tke  making  of,  eontiary  to  tke 
doctrine  aud  practice  of  the  pri- 
mitive catholic  ckuvcb,  X.  176, 
177.  The  ahsurd  defence  of  tke 
Romish  doctors,  and  their  false 
reasoning  on  this  subject,  exposed, 
XI.  168*— 180.  A  full  examination 
of  tke  question  whetker  it  is  lawful 
to  make  pictures  of  God,  XIJ.  S70 
—381,  Or  ofjcsus  Christ,  38^,  585. 
Why  tlie  primitive  fathers  would 
not  allow  suck  pictures  to  be  made 
or  kfpt,  595,  396.    Wkick   were 

.  forbidden  by  councils,  402,  405. 

Piir*'  (Tboroas),  biographical  notice 
of,  I.  cccxxxix. 

Piety,  extraordinary,  necessary  to 
obtaining  an  answer  to  prsycr,  V. 
88—87. 

Pikd^y  trial  of  Jesns  Christ  before, 
III,  357, 337,  858.  InefTrctual  ef- 
forts of,  to  save  him  from  the  nsa- 
lice  of  lite  Jews,  268, 540.  Delivers 
him  to  be  crucified,  tb9,  542. 

Pi%M  V.  (Pope),  bull  of,  for  depriving 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  her  kingdom, 
and  denouncing  her  as  a  heretic, 
VI.  587.  Employed  a  Florentine 
merchant  to  excite  her  subjects  to 
rebellion,  587,  588. 

Ploff  at  cards  or  dice,  the  lawfnlness 
ot'considered,XIV.5«6— 555.  He 
who  means  to  make  his  play  lawful 
must  not  play  for  money,  but  fur 
refreshment,  555.  Whether  a  man 
may  lawfully  play  to  recover  his 
own,  557 — 559.    Or  possess  what 

.    he  gams  by  play,  539*-541.    No 

.  man.  can  play  lawfully  at  games  of 
chance  or  for  money,  but  men  of  dis- 

,  .  passionate  and  i^ber  spirits^  541 — 

.    349.    Young  men,  on  no  aocoont, 

. .  ^Iiould  play  at  cards  or  dice,  54C — 

j^ieatwns  of  sin,  estimate  of,  V.  t81. 
..  Most  of  thtem  are  real  punishments, 
. .  .am*  The  InaU  of  the  flesh,  parti- 
,.( .culariy  dnmkcones«  and  gluttony, 

Wk  plaasore,  qnlcM  helped  forward 
, .  by  inconsideratioQ  ana  folly^  985. 

Ihc  pimsurcs  of  inteipperance  are 

,    ofiiy.  tke  relics  an#l  images  of  ||leainre 

. . .  aCten  mUure  hath  been  feaiteil^  984. 

In  these  pceten4ed  pleasures  there 

is  so  much  trouble  mingled,  tA  bring 
t,.  |lieiM;to.act,i«:CD>>yj)Mttt».Uiiifathe 


appetite  is  above  half  tired  befote 
it  comes,  985*  The  pleasore*  In 
the  acts  of  the  few  sins  tliat  prc^ 
tend  to  it,  is  limited  in  the  capacity 
of  the  sense  of  enjoyment,  987. 
And  in  the  very  act  of  enjoy menty 
:e88,  S89.    It  is  at  the  besrbnt  tri- 

fli^gy  fifti^  ^<'o«>  >^  very  fleeting 
natare,  «89.  And,  tecimiig,  be- 
cause of  the  diffiailty  frequently 
attending  it,  991,  999.  The  frmU 
of  the  present  possession,  the  plea- 
sures of  its  taste,  are  less  pleasant* 
995.  Evil  condition  of  those  who 
are  so  in  love  with  sin,  that  they 
are  not  only  delighted  but  pleased 
witli  it,  994y  995. 

Pleasure  (criminal X  temptatioD  to, 
best  avoided  by  flight,  II.  995. 

Pleanwes  (eteman,  in  heaven,  con- 
templation on.  III.  494—499. 

PUanure  (sensual),  nature  of,  IV.  57. 
Rules  for  suppressing  it,  58->-60. 
Who  are  lovers  of  pleasure,  VIII. 
594.  And  take  pleasure  in  those 
who  commit  sin,  595. 

Pleanure  (spiritual )y  character  of,  IV. 
58. 

PleMure  (worldlyX  no  proper  lostm* 
ment  of  felicity,  V.  919—994. 

Plenty,  no  proper  instmment  of  leli- 
city,  V.  919— 994.  A  constantly 
plentiful  table  leas  pleasant  than 
the  temperate  provisions  of  the 
virtuous,  or  the  natural  banqoeta 
of  the  poor,  951—955. 

nxiora{{«u,  what  is  meant  by,  VIII. 
588. 

Pigtutentiih  import  of,  VIIL  SlO, 
511. 

P&lyearp,  ordaiped  bishop  of  Smyiim 
by  the  apostle  John,  VII.  79. 

Polygmny,  evils  of,  II.  xxil. 

nvn^Uu,  what  is  meant   by,    VIIL 

589. 

PopeM,  deposing' power  of,  tavgbt  by 
the  doctors  of  the  Romish  church, 
especially  by  the  Jesuits,  VI.  600 
-^609.  And  that  such  power  was 
not  only  lawful  hut  necessary^  609. 
A  consequence  of  which  is^  that 
kings  may  not  only  be  deposed  for 
heresy^  hint  also  put  to  death,  603 
—.606.  Queen  Elisabeth  declared 
to  be  deposed  by  pope  Pins  V,  and 
her  subjects  excited  to  rebel  against 
h<r,  587  >  588.  The  assassination 
of  Henry  III.,  king  of  France*  eu- 
logised by  Sixtna  V.,589;  X.  960. 
The  popes  were  the  first  preaohen 
of  force  and  intoleranoe  in  nnttors 
of  opinion,  VII.  eoccxw^cc^ptvii. 

.    froqfr  thfitthei  naiilber  hmnof 
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r,/f^mr4mA  aay  iMlbofity  to  exp«qnd 
..lkv(i|kUftre,  inA  iinpoM  their,  expo- 
•^aitionik  ^.pbiolaftc^  ovcfMary  to 
|,,milv4tii>ii,.or  to  determine  centre 
,;.  versie<i  VIII.  bSt.    ClirUt'i  com. 
w ,  fBi#«iofi  to  Peter,  gave  them  no 
.^s»cll4^tllority,  dS^-d^;  X.  177— 
360.     Nor  WM  it  MAClioncd  by 
;    aniiqaityy  X.  181 — 184«    For  the 
.,^p«s  -  •enctaooed    many    things 
\  which  were  rv^ted  by  the  early 
. .  .iathort,  VIIL  65— 69*    And  lome 
.  of  them  were  gross  heretics,  and 
1  •  also  fto  groMly  ignorant  as  to  ana- 
,.  ;iliematiaeaaheretical,  things  which 
\  wero  not  snch»  70 — 74.    Infalli- 
bility   denied    to    the    popes    by 
.  popish  writers, 76.   Their  daimn  to 
.,.  inralUbiUty  disproved, 76x78.  Ini- 
(•  qnitous  dinpenning  power  claiaird 
,  .  by  them,  X.  C5u — it!»t>    KefuUlion 
..or«icUdaiai,Xin.48— 53.  Their 
,  claims  of  anpreuany  refuted,  X. 
.  %5b^f6%.   Their  pretended  autho- 
^  .  rity  -over  general    councils  cxa- 
,    oiineil,  3«>3-^$67.    The  pretended 
.  power  of  llie-  popes  to  in^litnte 
new  articles  of  faith,  refuted,  477 
—495.    Their  decrees  and  canons 
■  .    obliffe    only  their  own   subjects, 

XIV.  67—73. 
fP$9MibUHy,  natural  and  moral,  defined, 
I.   VIII.  S7.7.    Of  the  possibility  or 
iraposjiibility  of  keeping  the  pre- 
'cepts  of  the*  Gospel,  966— 278. 
Pasla^tfat  or  a  snmniary  of  things 
.    to  be  prayed  for,  XV.  60r-75. 
Ptmerijff   motives   to    contentedness 
,.  wider,  IV.  1S6— 131.    Advantages 

of  poverty 9  3.'>4. 
p9fDfrtf  in  tjnriif  nature  of,  II.  443 
^-446.    The  blessing  attached  to 
it,  4-17. 
Powell  (Siir  John\  a  pnpil  of  Bishop 
Taylor's,  I.  axvi.     His  epitaph, 

. .      CCGXV. 

..^0iorr  (civil  or  snpreme),  in  every 

,repnbUc,  is  universal,  unlimited, 

V  «ad   abMltite.    XIII,    423  —  430. 

».    Klust   defend   every  man*s  right, 

.,  .but  nsarpno  man>,  430,431.    It 

'ia  superior  to  the  civil  laws,  but 

.,.  ■  QOt  wholly  free  from  them,  435 — 

,!,.  45ir/    It  IS  not  lawfnl  for  subjects 

f.    to  rebel  or  take  up  arms  against 

,     the  swppemc  power  of  the  nation, 

.. .    on  any  pretence  whatever,  453 — 

.    470.    The  snpreme  civil  power  is 

.  .   also  iDprenie  governor  over  all  per- 

.  aons,  and  in  all  cansea  ecclesiastical, 

470-r-49S.  The  supreme  civil  power 

ba^  a  power  of  coercion,  of  every 

...  coeieiiafti^  pcnoo,-  49a<— 530. 


Andakiojariidlatle«/i»<f«Ma  vat 
only  ereiesiaatifial»lMt  inlenMilflHid 
i  spirit  naljAIO—MOu.  Aiidapo«er 
of  external  jndKaMnt'iii  «ansea  of 
faith,  540— 54Si.  The  aHpreme 
civil  power  is  to  gDvem  in.  ca^am 

•  ecelesiantical,  by  the  mcwai  and 
measnrea  of  Christ'a  institalKNi, 
that  la,  by  the  awialMirc  aadtni- 
nistry  of  eeelesmitieal  peranas,  543 
—548.  Cannot  be  eaeommani- 
cated  by  the  eeclesiaatieal  power, 
,593—605.  Ita  consent  neMaaary 
to  the  indictioii  of  eccleaiaatical 
censoreis  603— €16.  Alao  to  the 
abrogation  of  human  laws  bv  #■»- 
lam,  XIV.  «66— S7S.  The  abro- 
gation of  a  law  by  the  anprene 
power  may  be  Jnat  and  reasonable, 
though  (he  law  itself  he.  neither 
unreasonable  nor  nmnst,  273—^76. 

PrmM^  tlie  giving  o^  to  a  friend, 
when  not  flattery,  V.  368, 369^ 

PRAYER. 

Pnyer^  nature  of,  IIL  70;  V.  490. 
Desire  the  life  of  prayer,  VI4  ¥31, 
932.  lU  duty,  IV.  Vt7.  Motives 
to  prayer,  tl8.  It  it  an  effieadoos 
general  renHMiy  againit  tempta- 
tion, II.  S3S,  2S3*  Christ's  pnyer 
at  his  bapti»ra,  297»  S9a.  Reaaarks 
titereon,  ]r98»  399.  Hrmyer,  the 
great  inatroment  of  a  Christian's 
comfort.  1. 188. 

I.  Of  Ike  mbjeci  maiier  ^  pntfer.  III. 
71.    Thanksgivings,  I.  1S9.    ^ap- 

?lication,  131.  Interceaaioa.  ist. 
'or  what  thiaga  we  auiy  pray^  III. 
71,72.  The  Lord's  Prayer  aa  ex- 
ample for  na,  7t — 79.  We  are  also 
to  pray  for  kings,  80. 

II.  Qftka  wnnntr  in  wkkk  pntfer  is 
<•  be  ijfarsd,  II.  80.  Meqmsite 
conditiona— Faith*    I.    133.  134. 

>  Humility,  i35.  Zeal  and  fearcncj, 
137.  Holiness  of  heart  and  life, 
1. 143, 144;  II.  81.   Pmdcwea  and 

•  religiona  inteatioiM»  §£».  ,Aper* 
aoaaion  and  coofidcat  hope  that 
God  will  hear  us,  8S«    OUwr.eoa- 

•  ditions  of  importaBoe-^atlaitioa 
to  our  prayem,  84— a6b>  JPVrarncy. 
86,  87  ;  V.  193,  tO*.-  Gantlan  obn- 
ceming,  902— 106.'  .  Peraewfaace 
and  Importonity,  II«8ff— W.:Vows, 
9(S  91,  On  the  paatnra.  of  oar 
bodiea  in  ptayer«  99*  •  Timf  paoper 
forprayer,  L-145, 146.1  Thc^daty 
of  aelf-eaaminatioii  eoar«eaii%  the 
natter  of  out  p«ayiNi»XV«4M0— 
485.  Prayer  aaaistcd  bj.lMting, 
lU.  9er.HifK  >  HnWa  fan  the  prac- 
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•  •  ^ifwtfntytt,  TVi  «i9.^f 5;   lie- 

'>>  miinen  ^f'  spirit  In  fftny^,  ns. 

If  !•;  iHw  r/l^  UoUf  Spirit  Mpn  um  in 

^*prmftri  I.  vVldrlf.    All  real  Chri»- 

•'  ti«fM^  pray  in  ilfe  Spirit;  V.  416. 

''^Mch 'befjpetk   llfcil-  infirmities, 

'  iM, '  Pirtlcnlarly  hy  gi vitvg  them 

''vonfideifce  alid  importunity,  418. 

AfPl  gWetlr  1h»m  a  great  relish 

'  •  andappHiteto  prayer,  417.  Vo!u- 

■  bittty  of  speech  no  broof  that  we 

•  are  praying  by  the  Spirit,  418-^420. 
iV.  -  RfqiUitiim  4o  aeceffimbl0  V^tr^ 
•v.  ftf.     firi#,  of  the  conditions, 

■•'■Iht  Mrartt  of  which  make^  prayer 

•  ii«in/57l'  (f)  Prayer  ^y  persons 
IWing  in  a  state  of  sin  i«  an  tbo- 
mination  to  Ood;  57-^61.   (f )  Pe- 

•  ^i»Nar  hinderanees  to  onr  prayers, 
6t.  Umnereifnhi^ss,  61—69.  Lust 
and  nncleanoefs,  63,  (3)  Positive 
requisites  to  acceptable  prayers, 

'  65/66;    Sidbkdlfy  of  tlie  conditions 

■  t>f 'a'  good  ihaii'to  prayer,  the  want 

"df  >#hichcanse5  his  prayer  to  re- 

i'  tnrn^^mpty,  6&.  (l)  Violetit  linger 

'>''lin#a  violent  storm  in  the  spirit  of 

•*'li^  th4t  prays,  69—71.'    («>  In. 

-ii^itf^i-enev  and  easiness  of  desire, 
•-*71— 75:  *(3)  Inadvertency,  75, 76. 
'I  t  And  vi^nt  01  perseterhnce,  76—78. 
(4)  Want  of  praying  in  good  com- 
-•'p«ny,'78— 80.    TItrdfy,  what  de- 
(•  grees  and  cirenmstaneet  of  piety 
'  are  required- to  make  ns  fit  to  be 
• ' '  intercessors  fsr  others,  avrd  to  pray 
'  Ur  tli^iA'with  proMihle  efTect,  81, 
♦'"Sf.     (1)  Tlie  person  prayed  for 
must  be  rapebli  of  merey^  within 
the  coremnt  of  rrpentaiice,   83. 
'  1(9)  The  pers^As  praying  mnst  be 
'   of  extrtfordfnttry  piety,    83 —  87. 
''.  -^l^heil*' offices'' mnst  be  extmordi- 
.  •«   nwy,  «f**^90.      Aiid 'tliemselres 
>-  <■  peradnr'Af  extrsordinary  dignity, 
'^'•eiiiploymefit,  ami  designation,  9() 
lur.^ge*-   »aHPAIy,    signs '  that    onr 
-•K.'ipr#^is  heard^  96'   Ifonrpriyers 
I  >'  1 1  #«(  tereenMe  to*  the  word  oF  God, 
.*:**¥f9  aie  tovtly  npon  the  promises,  97. 
ix^Jf^ifMnt  itinds  qf  pnt^tr^  II.  91. 
»  "  ••V<Mal '  And    mental    prayer,   93. 
-«'»J^iiWic  si^idyrtecfe  prayer,  91,  94. 
I'lf  '^Ptie-qtlestion  of  prkewnjutted  orex' 
1  ")'4isiwpor»t  pneife^  oonaidered;  VII. 
[U\Si9^  ei  m^.^    l!)trictot«s  on    the 
'•*  JMrtetoiy  t^  prayer,  issoM  by 
ihe^WestminineiP  assembly  of  di- 
.i'l.'vhief/  319,  9t<»,  391.    Whether  it 
-vii^isilietter  «^to  '^ray*  to  Cod  "with 
cousidention,  or  without,  3tl,  Sit, 
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Prtlof  fVom  thttfMM^f'Ob'tUfBg, 
that  extempore  p#ayer«  '^e  wol^ 
thair  pretompo#ed«  pntyeMj' 3M, 
■  3f 4.  Pffscdnrposed  forms'  ^re  In 
nse  among  the  wisest  natioMj  ^3, 
3f 4.  '  How  the  Holy  Spirit  assists 
in  prsiyer,  SS5.  The  apostles  iftre 
extraoVdinarily  assisted;  3t3i  ^Mm 
Praying  in  the  Hbly  Oho^i'' or 
prsyiAg  with  the  Spirit,  i»  notMog 
bnt  prayer  for  such  thing*,  Imd  in 

-  snch  manner,  as  Qod  by  Iris  S|p»lrit 
'  has  tangbt  ns  in  tlie  Scriptures, 

327—340.  The  apostles  and  first 
Christians  prepared  tome  of  those 
cie^otions  to  which  they  Were 
helped  by  the  Spirit,  340;  341. 
And  were  enabled  by"  the  Spirit 
to  speak  their  pmyers  In  uti*  un- 
known tongne,  341.    Praying  with 

-  the  Spirit  implies  also  a  eo-openu 
tion  with  the  Spirit  of  God,^3l9. 
l*he  matter  or  maimer  of  prayers 

'  contained  in  the  express  and  set 
forms  of  Scripture,  343.    No  proof 

'  that  the  Spirit  dictates  the*  very 
words  of  our  prayers,  343,  S44. 
In  prittie  devotion,  evtry  miin  is 
at  liberty  to  use  what  forms  of 
prayer  he  pleases,  345—348.  But 
m  pnblic  extempore  prayer,  the 
imagination  is  all  that  is  plemcl, 
349,330.  StateiU^ntofthe'g^mds 
on  which  pnblic  lilhrgies;  er'pre- 
composed  forms  of  prayer,  '^^Jf 
185— 35l»«fM9.  l^sT,  thto  church 
has  a  power  given  to  her  by  the 
Spirit  of  God,  and  also  a  coimband 

'  to  deflNrribe  snch  forms,  35f.  Se- 
condly, the  chnrch  has  a  iHimtaiaDd 
to  do  so,  iMi  Thiriljf,  also  8  pro- 
mise of  assistance,  393.  F&urtkify 
pre-composed  forms  have  afways 
b«eii  in  ttse.  fVom  th'e   time  'of 

^  Moses  'dowtt#ards|  35.% 'ef  sey. 
Pr<>of  that  such  forms  were  In  use 
from  the  time  of  Moses  to  tftat 
of  Jesns  Chri9t,'  355,  356.  It  was 
also  enjohned  hy  Jesus  Chrf^t  to 

•  iiis  apostles,  upon  their  reiinest, 
356,357.  Who  guve  tijem  W  pat- 
tern in  tfie  L6rdS  prkftr,  Wirich 
if  we  u«e  devoutly;  wetlray'ih  tiw 
Sptritof  Chyi!«t,  as  mn{h  as'#  we 

-  prayed  any  othH-  form  of  Worda 
pretehiled  to  be  tanghths  1H^  the 
Spirit,  837,  ^8.  '  Y*t/ suppdshig 
Christ  had  not  pre^«ri  bed 'this 
form    of   prayer,*  ■  there- 1*   no 

•  hurt  in  nsmg  it,  359.  Why  Christ 
enjoined  this  form  of  prayer,  360, 
Its  -excellene e,  ibid,  FroofV'tbac 
forms  of  prayer  Welti  nsed  Sy  tlie 

•  apostles,  361— 36i;    And  also  in 
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the  8iicce«dnif»  m^tct  of  the  chnrcli 
down  to  the  fbnrth  centnry,  after 
ivhieti  time  there  it  no  dispute 
eoiieen)in((tliem,.'X>4— 369.  Proofi 
^  the  wilidom  of  tiie  ehnrch  in 
enjoining  pre-roni|>o»ed  forms,  369 
— 37i)  And  that  in  set  fornM  of 
;^niyer  we  do  not  restrain  and  con- 
fine the  Holy  Spirit,  379—387. 
The  inconveniences  and  useleis- 
ncu  of  the  regulations  concerning 
prayer,  contained  in  the  *  Direc- 
tory/ tet  forth  and  proved,  309, 
3I<);  387—390.  The  excellence 
of  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of 
England,  proved  liy  a  review  of 
its  history  and  formation,  and 
by  an  examination  of  its  various 
parts,  «8o— -309. 
VI.  Praycn  in  an  unknown  tongue ^  evil 
of  J  X.  IC7.  Cuntrary  to  llie  prac- 
tice of  the  apoKflt-K  and  the  pri* 
■lilive  chnieli,  and  tu  the  d<ictrinet 
of  the  fathers,  167—171  ;  XI.  1^8 
— 13.').  Tlie  .Sclavoniaiift  allowed  to 
have  prayers  in  their  own  tongue, 
l.\3.  Dangerous  tenets  of  the 
Komi^li  chnrrh  concerning  prayer 
exposed,  X.  218— 2:itf. 
Prayers/nr  the  dead ^  when  and  on  wliat 
accouutM  oticred  by  the  primitive 
fatliers,  X.  147,  MU.  Though  they 
prayed  for  the  dead,  they  ntv<'r 
pL-ayed  for  their  deliverance  out  of 
pMr;;atory,  nor  ever  meant  it,  XI. 
60—72.  Proofs  that  the  ItoMish 
dmrch  prays  to  llie  dead,  and  tlie 
iui>chief  of  thi.H  tenet,  X.  2S3 — Srdi. 
Preackhtg  of  John  the  Baptist,  pre- 
paratory to  the  manii'thtation  of 
Jesus,  II.  148—151.  Consukra- 
liona  thereon,  161—158.  Huies 
and  advices  to  ministers  concern- 
ing preaching,  XIV.  498  —60.'). 
Prtcepis,  (special)  of  tlie  Gospel  enn- 

merated,  IV.  4V3— 496. 

Prtdeitination^  God's  secret  counsels 

of,  DO  warrant  for  our  judging  of 

our  final  condition.  III.  175—179. 

:  The  mercies  of  God  displaytrd  in 

our  predestination,  VI.  196* 

Pre^btfter  (nfw^vTf^Ac),  signifies  a  hi- 

.  shop,  and  not  a  mere  presbyter, 

VII.  6S-69.   The  office  of  bishop 

made  distinct  from  that  of  a  pres- 

.  byter,  18»  19.    Why  presby terw  are 

/.tcalled  apostles,  and  sncceisors  of 

.:  tlie  apostles,  by  Ignatius  and  Je- 

,  m.mc,  45»  46.    The  tobtimouy  of 

.i.4erpme,.to  prove  that  presbyters 

,'.  vcr«   identically   tlie  Mime  with 

,.  koslipps,  examined. and  refulted,  77, 

^  J  £k 4tqn  i^ccshiyteff  iwere appointed 

„. in  tlie  first  louiKliaf  oC'Chnrches, 


bat  not  a  liisbop,  79*  Fpr«  wlutre 
DO  bishops  were  oonstitoted^  tbe 
apostles  kept  tlie  jurisdictiou  in- 
their  own  hands,  79,  80.  They 
never  gave  any  judicial  power  or 
jurisdiction,  uor  any  power  la  or- 
dain rites  or  ceremonies,  or  to  ia- 
flict  censnreSt  to  a  collei;e  of  pres- 
byten,  80.  The  presb^rters,  who 
were  at  J(rutalem«  wi^re  noi  pres- 
byters in  ordinary,  trnt  soMdiiiog 
more  than  presbyters  in  other 
ehorcbes,  81.  The  presbyters, 
meotiooed  in  Acts  xx.  S8.  were 
bishops,  and  not  mere  preabyten, 
8f— 85.  The  Ephesian  preabyters 
had  onl^  a  delegate  and  sabosdi- 
Date  jurisdiction,  85.  So  -also  bad 
those  at  Crete,  86.  Neither  charch, 
nor  the  presbyters  in  it,  bad  power 
to  eacoinmnoicate  before  they  bad 
a  bishop  set  over  them,  86,  8f. 
Nor  had  any  presbyters,  at  all,  ia 
criminal  causes,  otherwise  than  by 
substitution  and  delegation,  87, 8a. 
In  what  manner  the  chui^h  was 
guverned  by  the  comnMin  coonsel 
of  presbyters,  88.  And  ia  what 
sense  it  is  tiae  that  bishops  are  aot 
greater  than  presbyters,  69,  90. 
The  apostles,  why  called  presby- 
ters in  tlie  New  Testament,  94. 
Bishops  are  there  styled  presbyters, 
95  —  98.  But  a  mere  presbyter  is 
never  called  a  bishop,  99,  lot— 
106.  Tlie  presbyterate  was  only 
a  degree  to  the  order  of  bishops, 
118.  Presbyters  never  assisted  at 
the  ordination  of  bishopa  by  im- 
position of  hands,  1S0~1S7.  The 
council  of  Sardis  disowned  those  as 
presbyters,  who  were  ordained  only 
by  presbyters,  131, 138*  A  bishop 
coold  ordaui  without  the  concur- 
rence of  a  presbyter,  155.  Pies- 
byters  coald  not  confer  confinna. 
tion,  143-150.  Photios,  the  fifl't 
person  who  gave  presbyters  aright 
to  confirm,  145.  Which  right  was 
peculiar  to  tbe  bishops,  XI.  ccxzii. 
ocxaiii.  t65— S74.  Uni venal  obt- 
dience  yielded  by  them  tft  blrhapf, 
VII.  159.  Who  were  their  ccclOMas- 
ticaljadges,  169—180.  NoncnticB 
ever  made  in  the  canons,  of  Viy 
presby teis  assistant  with  tbe  biibop 
in  kis  courts,  164.  Bishops  coaid 
tbrbid  them  to  officiate,  wiM«»at 
episcopal  license,  180 — 190.  ^nd 
forbid  then  to  le^va  tbair  onandiQ- 
cese,  or  to  travel,  withonti  |the 
bishop'nr  p^ecmisM^jp,  mtrr^JM- 
J^refbjtf If,  neveg  .yuMhili  *im- 
cilt,  SQ8-ft9i/  HMphii.^M  a 
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pTdpriety  in  their  persons,  f  lO — 
319.    Hie  jurUdirfion  of  bishops 

■•  w«i  Ai^ed  b^  presl)ytc*rs,  ft3,  t«4. 
Cyprian's  aotliority,  allc>{»ed  in  fce- 
'  liAir  of  tifc  prrsbyfers  and  people's 
interest  in  the  govrminent  of  the 
clrorch,  answered,  vtj.  The  pres- 
byter's a§sistanee  to  the  binhop 
was  never  necessary ;  and,  wlien 
praeti$ed,  was  vohintary  on  tiie 
bifrhop's  part,  396  —  2^8.  In  .all 
chnrches,  where  a  bishop's  seat  was, 
there  was  not  always  a  college  of 
presbyters,  only  in  the  {greater 
chnrches,  228,  2^9.  When  the  as- 
sistance of  presbyters  ceased,  230. 
They  could  not  be  deposed  by  one 
bishop  alone,  without  the  concnr- 
rence  of  more  bishops,  231,  232. 
The  power  of  bishops  sometimes 
delegated  to  them,  267. 

PresbyterkttUj  tenets  of,  concerning; 
original  sin,  IX.  321.  Kefoted, 
322—364. 

Presence  of  God,  IV.  80.  Several 
manners  of,  3l — 33.  Importance 
•f  cherishing  a  sense  of  the  divine 
presence,  34.  Rules  for  exercising 
.  this  consideration,  34—37.  Bene- 
fits  of  this  exercise,  87—39. 

PresetUaiion  of  Jesns  in  the  temple, 
II.  65»  Considerations  thereon, 
99—103. 

,Pr«siunp<t<m,  the  case  of  dyin^;  per- 
sons who  are  tempted  to,  III.  557 
—  359.  Considerations  against, 
IV.  546—549. 

Preventing  grace  of  Ood,  the  only 
source  of  ^piritnal  life,  II.  56. 

Price,  inestimable,  paid  by  Christ 
for  the  soul  of  man,  VI.  64,  81 — 
84. 

Pride,  evil  of,  VIII.  393.  Arguments 
against  pride,  IV.  86—88.  Its  ef- 
fects to  be  frequently  meditated 
npon,  93,  96.  Pride  of  the  hnrtian 
heart,  a  proof  of  its  '  desperate 
Wickedness,'  V.  517. 

Ptiettn,  marriage  of,  vindicated,  XIV. 
120—150.    See  Presbyter,  Celibacy. 

Priesthood  (spiritual),  Christians  in 
what  sense  such,  II.  liii.  liv.  See 
Bishops,  Presbyter. 

Primtipal,  nature  of,  In  what  cases 
foHowed  by  the  accessory,  XIII. 
673—583. 

Principles,  evil,  imbibed  by  men,  a 
cause  of  their  sinning,  VI;  249, 
250. 

Probable  eonsdenefy  see  Conscience, 
n.  (3.) 

Probabilities,  a  conjugation  of,  prov- 
hig  (bat  the  religion  of  Jesns  CMrbt 
la  nrdftf  Otid,  XII.  59—07. 


Promises  are  to  be  relied  oUt  if -our 
prayers  are  agreeable  to  the  'VOrd 
ofGod,  V.  97.  Promises  moat.be 
made  and  fullilled  with  Christian 
simplicity,  VI.  150  —  153.  The 
promises  of  God,  to  tJie  liraeiites, 
conditionni,  on  obedienccf  151, 
152.  Also  the  promises  of  the 
gospel,  279,  280.  Impious  doc- 
trine of  the  Koniish  doctors,  ttiat 
promises  may  be  violated  with  im- 
punity, X.  251. 

Prosperity  of  the  wicked  considered, 
V.  549—555. 

Protestants  dissuaded  from  popery, 
Firht,  Because  thot  doctrine  of  the 
Honiish  church  is  neither  catholie, 
apostolic,  nor  primitive,  X.  129 — 
186.  Secondly,  Because  the  modem 
church  of  Koine  teaciies  doctrines, 
and  uses  practices,  which,  either  in 
themselves,  or  in  their  tnie  and 
immediate  consequences,  are  direct 
impieties,  and  sanction  a  wicked 
life,  186—24(1.  Thirdly,  Because 
that  church  teaches  doctriaes, 
which,  in  many  things,  are  de- 
structive of  Chrintian  sooiety  in 
general,  and  of  monarchy  in  parti- 
cular, both  of  which  are  supported 
by  the  religion  of  the  cbareh  of 
England  and  Ireland,  1147 — 262. 

Providence  of  Ood  explained,  XI.  570. 

Prudence  (Christian),  benefits  of,  VI. 
96.  Characters  of,  V.  212.  Must 
be  regulated  by  the  consideration 
of  whtat  is  profitable,  212 — 214. 
Safe,  214.  Possible,  215.  And 
probable,  215,  216.  It  is  the  dnty 
and  office  of  Christian  pmdence, 
[i]  To  choose  the  end  of  a  Chris- 
tian, VI.  98  — 101.  £«]  To-pnrsne 
such  end,  with  apt  means  aad' In- 
struments, proportioned  to  -that 
end,  101—103.  [3]  To  serve  Ood 
in  such  manner  tiiat  we  may^  at 
the  same  time,  preserve  oir  livta 
and  onr  estates,  onr  interest  ^and 
our  reputation,  lor  onrselves'and 
onr  relatives,  no  far  as  they  <ran 
consist  togetlier,  103  — 106.  "[4] 
So  to  order  the  atfairs  of  oor 
life,  that  our  whole  souls  and  con- 
versation may  do  honour  to  tfti/ re- 
ligion we  profess,  108 — =115.  '[5] 
That  the  teachers  of  others  by  au- 
thority, or  reprovers  of  oth^m  by 
charity,  make  their  perseaa  vpft  to 
do  it  without  objection,  114^116. 
[6]  It  is  a  duty  of  Ghriirtiart  '^u- 
dence  not  to  auffer  oar  sold*  to 
walk  alone,  unguarded,  ntigUlded, 
and  more  single  HiviliMr  aoti^te  of 
4»ar  Uvft  wbicb  artf  of  Mb  •tosy- 
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remncat,  ui>  —  iib.  Nrcfuitj 
Mid  ■dviiilBce  of  tucing  ipiritiial 
Bui lira  for  tliii  parpou,  IIB — III. 
[7]  Advicfi  for  Ibe  clioier  of  tucli 
imidci,  111— 138.  Oibrr  ncwnrM 
■nd  ruki  of  CtariiiUa  dBtj,  139. 
140.  PrudcDcc,  bow  diitiB|ni>b«l 
from  came iriicr,  XI.  SB4.  Huln 
and  MlricM  cooccroing  the  prn- 
dtoet  required  in  Blnblcn,  X1V> 
494,  49.'k. 

Pjilw  of  David,  implontljr  altered 
and  adilicaud  U  tbe  V'umia  Marj, 
X.  Si9. 

Ptalmujg,  me  of.  In  citnrcbe*,  tendi 
to  edilicaiioD,  XIV.  US— 117. 

■  PtttUtr  of  llavid,  with  litln  and 
calleei*,'  pnbliabrd  b>  Uiihop  !'■;. 
lor,  J.  xsiv,  ccciiii.  Kcmarki  un 
it,  cncii. 

PaUiemu,  wliy  odioui  to  llic  Jewa, 
II.  3o9. 

PauuJkmnt;  deiiini  of,  XIII.  iiT— 
t*9.  The  rtetiiity  of  future  pn- 
nikbmeDto,  V.  44—49. 

PmrfiMy,  no  warrant  for,  in  Scrip- 
twe.  VX.  a»T,  biB.  Founded  only 
«a  ftlar  and  dkipatable  doctrine*, 
X.  146, 14r.  lUoriein,  14?^149. 
Vu  not  the  doclriue  of  the  cliiirch 
before  the  time  of  Andin,  150. 
Kxpmi  leitimonic*  nf  antiquilji 
arauit  it.  153,  154.  XI.  til^i^l. 
Malice  of  lomt;  lyiu|  legi-iiJi  con- 
ccminn  purgatory,  X.  16U — ijl. 
Novelty  of  tliin  doctnoe,  IM. 
Which  ia  faUe,  iM.  The  opinion 
«r  the  GieeL  church  conccminc 
panvaturj,  XI.  81  — S5.  Which 
tqict*  Ihii  iloctriuc,  86,  &S. 

Paffiajr  of  the  temple  by  Chri*t,  3S4. 
CMuideralioni  1  hereon,  338— 34v. 

Partfaaf,  reflection*  on  the  coDdnet 
of  at  the  Keitoralion,  I.  c.  ci. 
Lard  Claimdoii'*  nnlair  reprrienta- 
tioD  of  ihem,  ccelii. — cccliiii. 

Pariljr  in  heart  eipialned,  II.  467— 
459.  EaceUenee  of  parity  of  in- 
tention, IV.tt  — 14.  SijpMofil, 
97 — 30.  Kulei  for  cultivating  it, 
9t-s6. 


al  (or  Lent)/ait,  prelcn- 
u  of,  to  be  of  apaalolical  tndi- 
tioo,  XIV.  C8— 31.  Difproveil  by 
a  review  of  iU  origin  and  abaerv- 


iUiinr,  a  tio  cT  Ihc  lORene,  \.i 


A^iMilWiM,  dciaed,  XIT.  S0.  . 
How  It  coatractt  |ull,  aoS.  H  ' 
doea  not  reader  a  pcnoa  (siltj  la  , 
/•n  taaoM,  908. 

AaiMcMtiM,  u  fhllibk,  Mt  fcaii^   , 

XI.  461,463.  ,, 

AWPronK*  orjcBM  Orkt  b  ^  4 


when  it  proceed!  apon  Ibe  bat; 
groBoda,  93—98.  KnaoB  emat'.^ 
ni«ybeiiicalpabl«,98 — IIL  TbM|' 
reason  Mid  rcvdalloa  oppoa*  aac 
anotber,  bow  w*  an  %o  eoHpart 
oniaclvri,  XI.  461.  OnAtmctf 
reawn  in  religion,  434,  It  ii  dti; 
Died   by  PapUti 


43a.     Faith  aod    r 


iradictory,  439,  4lU.     Right 
aoa    itot    the  aiEimative   [nruBt% 
of  divine  Ihina,  01  of  arliclci  anj^ 
myitcriri  ofiaitb,  4J5— 44£.     Tttt, 
reaaoD  of  maa  ia  a  right  jadgc,  iLa 
rightJy  iafomed,4H46.     Kighi  rraZ^ 
wn,  sot  the  aaac  ia  all  rnawtilw  '. 
tioii*ofaffiain,4l6,44r.   'Bat it > 
the    Degalive    ncaaare    nf   evm    1 
article  of  faitb,  448— «5t.    WW 
thiaia  rraaon   can  diacata  U  br. 
certainly  (rue  or  falae,  453.    Oat 
reaaon  cannot  diacover  Ibe  cficctt 
of  all  the  power  oTGodi  bat  wb«a 

to  thCB,  464.  wUl  la  in|M«ibto  . 
oralMunl  to  reaaon,  ra iwini  be  ah. 
articleoriaith,Uid,'iU.  HiiikMM 
^UUo*o|ifay  oaglit  not  ta  be  mgtit 
10  qoeilioni  of  rcliinon,  iU,  t£ 
How  reaaon  and  failb  aaaiat  raeb 
other,  457,  468.      It  ia  ■  UwiA 


agaioal  reaaon,  4M,  459, 


religion,    461, 

aanc  always  4S3,  464. 


e  it  i* 


e  rnmraf  la  W  ^ 

rewon  arc  BO  iodkatlaw  «ra  mhJ, 

cnmnifdweat,  438,  494,      X^ 

a«ra  of  war,  447. 

mcmniti.  III.  Mi--l|fT;,, 


XUl, 

RtCUKclliilli 


^\. 


Mlonor.in..    s™  rm-donilSh-i'-'' 
ifujue. iiiihoji  T.u'otv  ticaifs*' 

niiiooi    Sltflfks  toaiJciirf'Slji 
r.  itii,-xlj*.  Iviii.    Aiirfljii^'Hr» 

-ccxsxl.  ",  I     .1  ir 

Rtj.™/nN£f,  tiilutvof  irrcSI  ahVitM-'' 
vwal  i-Onrcrnroent,yin.cht»iK«" 
if  jf?.     AnllnointHn  ettWsirlBYi*^ ' 
lo.  tspofcd,   rcxliii.— cclirt.     'Vhe' 
illl1i^penslLlc  UPccsiitj  'ttf  ri'pi'ei-''  ' 
ance.in  rpuFdy  to  lUe  untvolUatUtfjl 
I  ran  s  praising       (be     covcmrtt      or 
works,  159— !65.   Brirf^cfinilimis"'* 
of  repentanre.  II.'  ftSB.  440?'IV:-' 
SS5.    i.16';    V.   481;    Vlll;  3f*i».''    * 
5i«.     nrfFprcnt  Ifmis,  byrwHlch  it ' 
it    indii^lcit    in   the    New   Tt^^M:-! 
nient,  VIII.  307.     Differcllc«   lieJ' 
Iweea  MrrififXna  nuA  Mrrimi*,  S0(*""^ 
—308.      And    between    pantl^mii* 
and  mipifmida,  sna — 310.-  Afp*!*'"'* 
larions  jivfTi  lo  thi*  daty  Hy  iW-" 
fotlicis,  3u8.     Ooii  ii  ^oriA^'fty" 
rcpfnraoce,  V.  464,  46S.     DesWip^'"'' 
lioiis  orrrprnlHuce  takpn  ff^th  111*' 
liolv   S'rripliil'fs,  VIH.  M^^SSft" 
Kcpentance   U>n>)ly  toiamrnct^  in' 
jnd^mfnt,  II.  341,  346.     A  comlii' 
tion  of  llic  Gnspel  cnveoant,  391^^^' 
395.     I]  ■  >y>trai   of  boly  dalitf,! 
and  a  rpparalion  of  liiatealalamMu 
which    Chriit    Gnt    pnt  m,  4nA 
Therefore,  it  ii,  ^rrf,  •  renwida-') 
lion  and  ■balilfon  of'all'evily  lit/ 
Or,   i<on«PT!^Di),  VIII.  Sl3-^3lW 
Suondly.  U  etijaim   a    putfnit'Df's 
c nry  virliK,  Il.tlS— 4S6.-    Z*Dif»<l 
ly,   it   is   acironipHiiied  'witb   de*»' 
Berrnw  far  pall  sitn,  v.S7,  £58;  V.<.'^ 
4l)e— 4t>9.     /''«(TlAJi/,itu  ■  pitniulb  > 
iiW  duty,   II.  tbih     fyHUii,  it  to  .'\ 
atl«mird  wiili  confeuioii  of  aioii 
sda^Sno.     •'HalUf,  And  niU  aal 
aJKiiiJoiiaieut   uf  all  lia*  wlMau- 
ever,  V.  it9.  470.    SaveatUn.iitiix'^ 
not  a  traiuaent  act,  bat  uuut  Wi 
accoinuanieij  with  a  rotflnliiui  Mii 
line  aboly  iifr,  470-415;  £ifU4( 
Ijf,  victory  over  tin  ufno  availvUiw  - 
leu  we  acipiire  tlic  haliil  of  Cliria. 
tiaiisracen,  473— 4re.     It  is  a  con- 
vene iun.  from  d«ad  to  liTn#  workJ^'aQ 
4Ta — 48).     loipauibilUy  W  UoiDCi' 
this   upon   >4leiillfbed,  4S1.  /Th«i) 
lati'd  powijjle  time  af  licgisniBg  i, 
our   repentance,  4S9  — *94.     HoW'r 
long  icpsDliiicr   is   to  bul.   IIL  .j 
435  —  438;    IV.  361.     The  iaagj^, 
ofprolractinptepeDlancc.edJ.The 
ualtue  audctBcacyttf  adcatb-beit 


Rearmed  Ckurikn,  the  ordrnaltona 
of,  consid^rtd,  VII.  133-1*1. 
Not  ,  lo  lie  condcnuird  for  not 
hating  bi.>l)op4.  ill,  14!. 

Rffftvfrvft  laan.  St.  faoi'a  comnlaini 
irlalivc  to  The  moltoiik  of  'in  In, 
cnil'iidereif'anil  eiplained,  TX.  193 
--i3y.  Ansiip'i  (AfTOdljon  of  thii 
pai^age  ^rrOneoBi,  ISoJ  A  niiddli! 
alalr  lietwefn  tlie  n'i;enerate  &nit 
ihfc  nnfegenerste,  131,  ii2.  Tbe 
rfa'iricler  of  the  tejieoerli'te  estate 
or  bernon  delineated,  155  —  158. 
WHt  are  iini  hf  JnlinDitv,  and 
lio-Ufai^  they  may  comitl  with  the 
rt^rtiersle  state,  liS— 171. 

RtgeRtralim,  nalute  of,  IT.  f4t, 
(75,  401.  Beanlifiil  Jelinealton 
of  Kblrllital  i^generntiou,  1,  cltiil. 
ctTx.    ' 

Eriapaitg  from  a  irate  of  gra«e  iolo 
ifrtflilpractlccs,  a  rea^ion  why  men 


Its.'  And  iddi  Ingraliludc  to  sfn, 
le*.  IM. 
RitigHHi,  defined,  IV.  179.  Rellf^lon 
al^eenitd  hand  cannot  hallow  an 
liiHawrAl  tclion,  II  3j9.  What  are 
(lie  httrml  artioni.  of  religion.  IV. 
ir9.  What  the  txiei-nal  anion*, 
sm,  303.  Aiid  what  the  mirtd' 
aiCdlit,  V)7.    The  making  of  reli- 

B"  Vtl»ebiniine»imf'i*nFiThoteltVe», 
rfiari;  of  growth  in  giwee,  VI. 
fi-i-e.     All   the  iclion^  ofrengioD 

•rt' Ot'oyetmled  by  the  metey  of 
Odd.  that  no  one  ihj^eonlradlcMi 
UMher,  f03,  tnt.  llial  can  bt 
nd'ioiM)  religion,'  ^Hme  principles 
iwrcff  miv  <hrty  of  religion,  404. 
Ordlsnirb*  KavrrnmetiU.  or  shake* 
tlie  finindationa  of  public  peace, 
MS;  406.  The  religion  (Mabliibed 
bf  taw,  not  to  be  ceiutired  by  mi- 
abten  of  religion,  of  their  own 
bead,  523.  It  ii  not  tawfhl  for 
children  to  etiler  iaio  itatea  of  re- 
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—438.    Fiiatiii{^,  wb«D  an  instra- 
ment  of  repentance,  99-kVOl ;  IV. 
t08,  f09.    Motives  to  repentance, 
963 — 265.     Danfrer  of  delaying  it, 
v.  4.     Considerations  on  tbe  prac- 
tice of  tlii!4  Krare,  during  sickneM, 
IV.  467—471.  Rules  forsurh  prac- 
tlre»  479—475.   Means  of  exciting 
tncb  repentance  of  sin^,  proreed- 
liifi  from  the  lore  of  God,  475 — 
480.      Persons,  for  whom  prayers 
are  offered,  mnst  be  within   tbe 
covenant   of  repentance,    V.  89. 
What  repentance  is  necessary  for 
tbe  smaller,  or  more  venial  sins, 
VIII.  S77  —  583.     And  for  single 
acts  of  sin,  408—416.    Every  man 
is  bonnd  to  repent  of  bis  sin,  aft 
soon  as  he  bath  committed  it,  4V3. 
He  who  defers  it,  is  virtually  the 
mnrderer   of  his  own    soni,    4tf4. 
Tbepreeept  of  repentance  is  limit- 
ed to  the  present  time,  435,  436. 
Itiongli  God  gives  respite  to  some, 
he  does  not  to  all,  427,  4^9.     Not 
to  repent  instantly,  is  a  great  loss 
of  onr  time,  and  may  become  the 
lots  of  all  oar  hopes,  4«8,  4t9.    He 
who  continues  in  the  gnilt  of  one 
unrepented  sin,  loses  all  the  benefit 
of  any  good  thing  which  he  can 
do,  upon  tbe  interest  of  any  prin- 
ciple whntever,  4?9,  4S0.     Every 
delay  of  repentance,  is  one  step  of 
progression  towards  final  impeni- 
tence,  430.    The  potting  oft'  onr 
repentanee  from  day  to  day,  a  sin 
distinct  from  the  gnilt  of  tbe  action 
to  be  repented  of,  430, 431.   A  dis- 
tinct manner  of  repentance  is  ne- 
cessary for  sinful    habits,    which 
have  no  promise  of  being  pardoned, 
bnt    by  tbe  introduction    of  tbe 
contrary,  453—466.     How  a  per- 
•OD  may  know  whether  he  has  per- 
formed his  repentance  av  he  ought, 
488-^*9t.    The  manner  of  repent- 
ance, and  nsatj^e  of  Imbitual  siunera, 
who   convert    while   they  are    in 
health,  49C — 501.  Of  aged  sinners, 
501,  507.     And  of  those  who  deter 
their  repentance  nntil  their  death- 
bed, 507—519.     Ou  tbe  pouibilit j 
•f  repentance,  IX.  180 — 184.     On 
the  effect  of  repentanccj  viz.  re- 
mission o#  sins,  184,  et  ss^.  [.See 
Panfon   of  sins.]     What  Are  tbe 
fluits  of  repentance,  921.    Of  con* 
tiition,  or  godly  sorrow,  f*t3-^tSf, 
Difference  between  it  and  attri- 
tion, t9T  —  941.    Confesidon,  S41 
-*t67*    Attrition,  or  imperfect  re- 
pontuieei  though  with  at»MHitioit, 


is  not  lofBcient,  £67.     Diffemf 
torts  of  penances  or  satiafactloBS, 
f7«— «83.  Tbe  preceding  doctrine 
relative  to  the  fruits  of  repentance, 
reduced    to    practice,   «83  —  315. 
The  Romifb  doctrine  of  repentance 
subversive  of  morality,  X.  186 — 
188.    Tbe  pretence  that  this  is  not 
the  doctrine  of  that  chnrch,  bat  of 
some  private  doctors,  an  idle  one, 
188, 189.    Dangerons  doctrine  of 
tbe  Romish  churcb  relative  to  con- 
trition,   and  attrition,    190,  191. 
Examination   of  tbe   question,  at 
what  time  prectaely  every  sinner  is 
bound  to  repent  of  liis  sins,  so  that, 
if  he  does  not  repent  at  that  time, 
he  commits  a  new  sin,  XIII.  176— 
197.    And  also,  whether  a  man  is 
bound  to  repent,  not  only  the  first 
time,  bnt  every  time  he  thinlu  of 
his   sin,    197— <00.     The   special 
duty  of  repentance,  preparatory  to 
receiving  tbe  holy  sacrament,  con- 
sidered, XV.  582—584.    The  ne- 
cessity of  sncb  a  prerions  repent- 
ance, 585—589.     What  actions  of 
repentance  are  specially  reqnirfd 
in  onr  preparations  to  the  holy  sa- 
crament, 589—595.     To  what  ex- 
tent  such  repentance  must  go,  593 
—  603.     How  far  we  most  have 
proceeded  in  our  general  repent- 
ance, before  we  comODonicate,  606 
— 6?0.    What  significations  of  re- 
pentance are  to  be  accepted  by  the 
chnrch  in  tbe  admission   of  peni- 
tents to  tbe  communion,  635- 6SB. 
Whether  ministers  may  reject  im- 
I^nitent  persons  or  criminals  frsoi 
the    sacrament,    until   they  thai- 
selves  are  satisfied  of  their  repent- 
ance, 639—648. 
Reproof,  duty  of,  V.  S76,  3T7.     Is 
administering  it,  the  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  person,  mod  disposi- 
tion, mnst  bt  regarded,  VI.  115^ 
116.    Reproof  must  not  be  puBGii 
and  personal,  V.  378.     But  otily 
for  great  things,  379.    Not  to  be 
given  in  tbe  davs  of  sorrow  and 
affliction,  579.    Not  to  be  acCOB- 
panied  with  reproach,  surcasn,  or 
invectives,  380.     Motives  to  ^ 
discharge  of  this  duty,  583.    U- 
patience  of  it   a    proof  of  Ae 
wickedness  of  the  heart  of  mfe^L 

V.  509.  And  patience  of  Utrw 
reproof,  a  sign  of  gtowtfa  in  IeVM, 

VI.  14-^16.  Bold  sod  uiiaudybi^ 
iied  reprovers  of  supcrioffs  ,ii 
rharch  and  state,  io  be  wfMk^t 
131— iSfi         •  -   . 
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BmU4iHim  of  others,  calomnj  of,  a 
breach  of  the  sixth  commandment, 
111.39,40. 

Resercationa {mental)  And  conditional 
restrictions,  lawfnlness  of,  con- 
sidered, XIII.  374—378. 

Resipiscentia,  import  of,  VIII.  310. 

Renstance^  the  best  general  remedy 

,  against  incipient  temptation,   II. 

ftuolMiUma  formed  by  men,  a  proof  of 
the  deceitfulness  of  the  human 
heart,  V.  504.  They  are  formed 
against  sins  that  do  not  please^  or 
where  the  temptation  is  not  pre- 
lent,  504.  Or  that  the  sin  shall 
not  be  committed  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  formerly,  504,  505. 
Or  such  resolutions  are  formed 
when  the  opportunity  is  slipped, 
and  is  laid  aside  as  long  as  the 
temptation  pleases,  and  no  longer, 
505, 506. 

Respect,  ne? er  shown  to  the  persons 
of  men  by  God,  VI.  46«— 466. 

ReUUutuM  defined,  IV.  165,  166. 
Rnies  for  making  restitption,  167 
— 172.  Kejititutton  of  the  ill-gotten 
wealth  of  fathers,  how  far  to  be 
made  by  their  sons,  V.  45^—4^4. 

Resurrection y  consignation  to,  the  final 
end  of  baptism,  II.  ^53, 285.  Cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  III.  384—388.  Considera- 
tions thereon,  S94— 404.  Proofs  of 
iU  certainty,  VI.  414—418.  Tradi- 
tionary notions  of  a  resurrection 
among  the  heathen,  419.  Of  the 
order  of  our  resurrection,  422 — 
425.  The  felicity  of  the  servants 
of  God  will  receive  its  full  con- 
summation at  the  day  of  resurrec- 
tion, 553—560. 

Retirefoent  (religious),  on  the  duty 
of.  IV.  21. 

J^fvealing  of  secrets,  a  sin  of  the 
tongue,  V.  350. 

Rftenge  upon  offenders,  not  to  be 
prayed  for,  III.  62,  63. 

Reverence  of  holy  places,  nature  of, 

'  II.  354—358.  On  the  reverence 
due  to  parents,  XIV.  168—170. 

fiewards  and  punishments,  the  best 
sanctions  of  laws,  VI.  223,  224. 

^f^ekes  of  the  eternal  kingdom  of 
jbeaven,  contemplation  on,  III. 
>90— 494. 

jMgldewLi  man,  death-bed  of,  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  wicked, 
tV.  386—388.    Salvation  of,  how 

•    and  why  difficult,  V.  .563—570. 

Salamifies  and  affliction.H  their  lot 
I  this  Mfr,  VI.  MO  —  545.    Th^eir 


felicity,  when  the  soul  quits  the 
body,  545—553.  Will  be  consnm- 
mated  and  perfected  at  the  day  of 
resurrection,  553 — 560. 

Rightvousness,  hungering  and  thirsting 
after,  explained,  II.  453.  454.  The 
blessing  attached  to  this  grace, 
454,  4^.  Persecution  for  righte- 
outtness'  sake,  what,  463.  Its  bless- 
edness, 461,  462.  Its  reward,  463. 
Evangelical  righteousness  describ- 
ed, VI.  223.  The  righteousness 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  deline- 
ated, 225—230.  In  what  respects 
oar  righteousness  must  exceed 
theirs,  230  —  243.  Summary  of 
evangelical  righteousness,  244, 245. 

RsmoM  Cmtkolics,  in  England,  absolv- 
ed from  their  allegiance  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  by  pope  Pius  V.,  VI. 
587.  Stimulated  to  rebel,  against 
her,  ibid,  588.  Commanded  to  pre- 
vent  the  accession  of  a  Protestant 
kiug  by  Clement  VIII.,  588.  No 
canse  given  them  for  the  gunpow- 
der treason,  591.  —  See  Gunpowder 
Treason*  On  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  the  Romanists,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  they  are  rejected  by 
Protestants,  see  Church  qf  Rome^ 
Eucharist  f  Popes ,  Protestants,  Trfm- 
substantiation,  Sfc* 

Royalty,  vanity  of,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  III.  430. 

Rule  qf  Faith,  not  to  be  found  in  ge- 
neral councils,  X.  360—372.  The 
complete  sufficiency  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  as  a  rule  of  faith,  de- 
mons trattd,  383—417. 

Rutherford  (Samuel,  professor  at  St. 
Andrew's),  attacks  Bishop  Taylor's 
Liberty  of  Prophesying,  I.  xx^x. 
cccxvii. 

S. 

Sabbath,  the  duty  of  keeping,  en- 
forced, IV.  212—214.  How  to  be 
observed,  III.  28— 30;•IV.«14— 
2l7.  Design  and  origin  of  Hie 
Jewish  sabbath,  and  how  observed 
among  the  Jews,  XII.  412—416. 
How  far,  and  in  what  manner,  ob- 
served by  the  primitive  Christians, 
416,  417.  Why  they  observed  it, 
420.  The  Jewish  sabimth  abro- 
gated, 421.    See  Lonfs  Day* 

Sacrament,  definition  of,  1.148.  Two 
sacraments  only,  why  institoted  by 
Christ,  150—153.  The  institation 
of  a  sacrament  by  Jesus  Christ  is 
a  direct  law,  and  obligatory  npon 
all  Christians,  in  all  its  parts  and 


soe 
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Hi  ciltotMir  liin«4«c«<l^  iBto  tli^  tttei- 
*'  #iitftt1oii'of«8adniiilelK;eontHry 

and  ilglitiilTttioAy  ill  not  to  be  tCm- 
^itd-wltli,  XIV.  6t  — 64.  The 
edkmey  c€  tlie  nerameiitii  stited, 
VIII.  15«;  XV.  4«5  — 430.  Re- 
narki  on  the  PrctbyterUn  mode 
•f  admitting  pertons  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  topper,  VIII. 
ccliii.  ccliv.  On  the  adoration  of 
the  saerament,  X.  i(n^l08,  <44. 
AbMird  tooetB  of  the  RomMi  chorch 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  the  sa- 
craments, 258  —  S41.  Roles  aod 
advices  to  the  clergy  for  admi- 
nistering the  sacrament,  XIV.  505 
-^50r.  See  Bap^ttM,  LeoTs  Suf- 
ptf» 

Sicrifice  of  Christ,  unity  and  per- 
fection  of,  IV.  265,  966. 

StufiUge,  pnnishment  of,  V.  551. 

Sainttf  reasons  of  the  soffierings  of, 
V.  541—546.  Rerfmrks  thereon, 
645—549.  Enconragements  and  ad- 
vices to,  when  under  sofieriog,  556 
—  56S.  Departed  saints  not  to  be 
invoked,  V 1. 557, 558.  Preteoded 
saints  invoked  by  the  chiireh  of 
Rome,  224— -Y90.  Many  persons 
canonised  as  saints,  and  invoked, 
who  were  natorally  wicked,  231. 
Intolerable  burden  to  the  iudus- 
trions  poor,  in  the  nomber  of  obli- 
gatory saints'  days  imposed  on 
them,  232.  The  danger  to  the 
sools  of  men,  from  the  invocation 
of  saints,  524,  525.    See  also  Jntt, 

SaifMtum,  on  the  certainty  of,  III. 
173.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  onr 
final  condition  by  any  discoorses 
of  o«r  own,  or  by  relying  npon 
God's  secret  counsels  and  predes- 
tination of  eterolty,  175  —  179. 
Criteria  for  knowing  whether  we 
•re  io  a  otate  of  grace  and  salva- 
tion, 180—184.  Different  degrees 
of  certasotv  of  salvation,  185.  The 
aalvktioo  of  the  righteous  why  dif- 
ficolt,  V.  563—570. 

iSamork  (woman  of),  Christ's  coovcr- 
sation with,  II.  36 1 .  Considerations 
tkei«oii,372— 3«1. 

Somorftaos,  enmitv  of,  to  the  Jews, 
II.  561.    Ito  origin,  361, 362. 

SmtetificatUm  by  the  Spirit  of  grace, 

'  one  of  the  blesnagi  conferred  in 

•  the  acrameot  of  baptism,  II.  249, 
250,  2e0^i28«.  This  sanetifica- 
tioii  •  soppletoffy  of  that  original 
iigiiteonsocHS  which  was  lost  by 
thaiAdI,  tiai  Qcaond  rnlci  and 


'  «x«roUes,  f^'  iiiliitliigl  sidQiHi 

'  oafe'Oiid'Moetitfelt*  1V.>486''M«4. 

Nio>man<4s  actually  jollified^  who 

Artao,  caotibho  ligohMt  the  teoRfta- 
fions  of,  L  209-t266.-     :  '  ^     ■' 

(SMh/keikmy  imfort  ot>  to  the  pfttoi- 
tlve  chnreli,  IX.  272—274.  The 
Romish  doctoio  teocb  the  boirid 
and  impious  tenet,  tint  ooe  *sa 
may  satisfy  for  an<itlicr%  tios^^X. 
208.  ' 

ScmtM,  or  giviuf  an#  talciag  O0oice, 
III.  205.  CaoMOt  be  dioeetly 
given,  by  o«r  doing  oor  doty  to 
God,  206.  What  is  such  #o«y,  ri7 
— i^li.  In  thsDgtt  iodiffifferit,  oar 
liberty  most  be  nsed  so  as  wiA  to 
offend  our  brother,  211.  Yet  we 
are  not  to  betray  oor  Chriatiso 
liberty,  merely  to  please  peevish 
or  froward  people,  Clt.  He  only 
gives  scahdal,  who  iodocoa'^htf 
Oiristian  brother  directly  or  eol- 
hitetally  into  sio,  2l5f  214.  It  is 
not  neerssairy  fbr  ever  to  <hrtaiH 
from  tUngs  indtffcT«Dt»  to  ptoveat 
the  offitndfng'^  o'brotber,  2i5. 
When  ao  octlon  may  be  mmkca 
to  contrary  parposes^  «  Ghristiaa 
must  use  snch  oompliance  a*  best 
co-operates  to  God's  glory,  and  u 
least  dangeroQS,  216  —  218.  Bat 
when  the  qnestion  ia  betweea 
pleasing  a  fneod  and  gahiiog  aa 
enemy,  the  greater  good  of  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred,  2ia  A 
good  or  lawfol  aetioo  not  to  be  ia- 
termitted  merely  becaose  a  mia 
tells  us  it  is  seandaloos,  219.  The 
precept  of  avoiding  scaodal  coo- 
cems  the  governors  of  chorch  or 
stale  in  the  making  oad  -caotoitiin 
of  laws,  219, 220. 

8€kUwh  nature  of,  VII.  «3i-437. 
Phottos  was  the  first  aotborof  the 
schism  between  the  Greek'  aad 
Latin  church,  145. 

Semtrgimf  of  Jesus,  circo— tmHCBS  of, 
III.  341. 

Seriba.    See  PAorisset  and  ScrilRs. 

Ser^Utret,  care  of  the  primitive  €liris- 
tiaas  to  obtain  trannatioaa  of  4hem 
in  the  variooaJangoogos  lof  the 
worid,  XI.  ISI,  102;.  \  Tostiasooics 
of  the  fiithera,  that  tb«  OhriltiaB 
hur  of  faitb  and  OMmtooit  is  VaUy 
aod  exdnsi vely^  ;cnsitrfBrid  •  mt  the 
Holy  Serlptnros,  XIII.:  9^4^  14. 
The  doty  of  readiag  tliunreofisitcd, 
IV.20S,tti4.  Rttlea  ibr  ttaemo- 
itmhte  Mrfint  of  tte.4taiptMi» 
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905.^  le-frlui«  regp€€t«  the  Scrfp- 
ititres  are  sot  of '  private  interpret- 
«»tion/  VI.  128, 129.     General  rules 

I  fbr  Ibe  ioterpre ration  of  the  Scrip- 
ture}", X.  413—417.    Special  rales 

i  'for  iBtcrpretMit  the  liierml  sense  of 
the  Scriptnres,  VI.  509—513.    And 

. .  also  tke  myaiicnl  or  $piritutU  sense 
•f,  513  —  516.     Ministers   are  to 

'  teach  only  what  is  found  in  the 
Scriptures,  507,  508.  And  not  to 
'  ariioe  aboot  difficnit  places,  535. 
Whatever  passages  of  Scripture 
they  may  produce  for  their  doc- 
trine, they  must  take  care  that 
they  be  not  chargeable  with  fool 
consequences,  530—533.  Are  dtf. 
cult  only  in  unnecessary  poiilts, 

•  VII.  496  —  498.    Causes  of  su|>- 

•  posed  difficulties  in  them  consi- 
dered and  explained,  498  —  511. 
Means  of  expounding  such  diffi- 

•  eulties,VIII.l.  Ftrs/,  the  context 
aad  connexion  of  parts,  9.   Second' 

' '  (y ,  Conference  of  places,  3.  Abuses 

of  it  by  Roman  Catholics  and  Soci- 

r.[  PMMS,  tf  3.    Thirdly y  Proportion 

1  aed    analogy    of  reason,    3  —  5. 

'  FomiUyi  Analogy  of  faith,  5,  6. 

•Consulting  the  originals,  7.    Ke- 

marks  thereon,  7, 8.    And  on  the 

uncertain  helps  for  solving  these 

nncertainties,  8,  9.    Result,  —  dif- 

-  ficolties  in  Scripture  should  teach 
»s  moderation,  9,  10.  The  insuffi- 
ficiency  and  uncertainty  of  tradi- 
tion  to  expound  Scripture,  10 — 38. 
Also  of  j^neral  councils,  38 — 53. 

M  Of  the  fallibility  of  the  pope,  53— 
78.  The  disability  of  the  lathers, 
78— >88<     Incompetency   of   the 

•  church  in  its  diffusive  capacity,  88 
*-*93.  Reason,  proceeding  upon  the 

.  best  grounds,  is  the  best  judge,  93 
— 98.  The  making  of  new  articles 
which  are  not  in  the  Scriptures, 

-  -  condemned    by  the  primitive  la- 
•'  thers,  cxvii. — cxx.  137,  138.    Ne- 
vertheless, the  Romanists  teach  that 

•  ^  4he  pope  can  make  new  articles  of 

faith  and  a  new  Scripture,  477 — 

405.  ■*  The  Scriptures  corrupted  by 

"(he  popes,  505.    The  Scriptures  a 

•t  vJnU  and  sufficient  rule  of  faith,  and 

:  i   satislisclorily  transmitted  to  us,  f  68 

'  -—370.    The  inefficacy  of  oral  tradi- 

>  •    '  tiotta  as  a  guide  of  faith,  37 1 — 374. 

<- -The  sufficiency'  of  the  Scriptures 

■"  t^" salvaftion,  as  a  role  of  fsith  and 

practice,  demonstrated,  383—417. 

f  «  (See  Suj/kiimy.)    In  what  manner 

we  may  quote 43cHpture,XI.  484. 

-  •  Bsaaintkni  oftiiafMrtian,  (Since 


the  Scripture  it  the  per€s«l  raltf  of 
conscience,  and  contains  is  it  all 
the  will  of  God, — whether  and  how 
lar  a  negative  argument  from  Scrip* 
tore  is  to  prevail,'  141 — 169. 
ScurrilUyf  or  foolbh  jesting,  natnra 
and  criminality  of,   exposed,   V. 

SM  of  Confession.    See  Cm^eMnm, 

Sects,  evil  of,  VI.  136.  Subdivisions 
of,  and  in  opinion,  how  far  a  cri- 
terion of  false  doctrine,  135.  The 
different  sects  of  Christians  are  not 
so  many  different  religions,  VIII. 
141,  143. 

SedUiotu,  what.are,  393. 

8e{f-aceuaatum^  the  effect  of  an  evil 
conscience,  XI.  393. 

Seff-Examnatum,  duty  of,  IV.  367, 
368.  Reasons  for  tlie  daily  dis- 
cliarge  of  this  duty,  373  —  375. 
The  benefits  of  this  exercise,  376— 
381.  On  the  duty  of  self-examioa- 
tion,  in  order  to  the  holy  commu- 
nion, XV.  457.  Particularly  on 
the  examination  of  our  desires,  463. 
Signs  and  indications  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  desires,  463—470. 
Examination  concerning  our  renuU 
nent  affections  to  sin,  470 — 479. 
Of  the  examination  of  ourselves  in 
the  matter  of  our  prayers,  480 — 
485.  And  in  some  other  instances, 
486—493.  Rules  for  the  examina- 
tion of  our  consciences,  against 
the  day  of  our  communion,  655— 
659. 

Seminary  Prieeis,  humane  conduct  of 
Queen  Elinbeth  to,  VI.  595.  The 
seven  statutes,  made  and  enfbried 
against  them,  were  called  for  by 
their  treasonable  conduct,  596. 
Vindication  of  those  statatcw,  597 
—600. 

Sen»i$,  perfection  of,  in  heaven.  III. 
503—505. 

Sen»e$  ^  Scripture,  See  InUrpr§t«» 
tion  qf  Scripture, 

Seneuality,  temptation  to  crimes  of, 
best  avoided  by  ffight,  II.  333. 
Evil  consequences  of  indnlginf 
sensuality,  IV.  56,  57.  Roles  for 
suppressing  it,  58 — 60. 

Sermon  on  the  mount  explained,  II. 
443—463.  Roles  for  the  profit- 
able hearing  of  sermons,  IV.  306 ; 
V.  oecxc-^cccxcviii. 

Sermono,  defects  in  the  style  and 
composition  of,  prevalent  in  the 
time  of  Bishop  Taylor,  I.  clx. 
rlxi.  Critical  remarks  on  his  ser- 
mon OB  the  gunpowder  tmson, 

'   clxii.»-^chMu  '  On '  his  larm— ■ .  on 
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the  <  M inUter't  Dafy  and  Calling,' 
chixT.— clxxx.  And  on  his  other 
•ennon«»  clxiv. — dxziv. 

SinantSf  the  duty  of  »ick  penoni  to- 
wards, IV.  451. 

fctwiis  ^  Gpd,  calamities  and  af- 
fliction, the  lot  of,  in  this  life,  VI. 
540—545.  Their  felicity  as  soon 
as  the  soul  qnits  the  body,  545^- 
653.  It  will  be  completed  at  the 
nsnrrection  of  the  dead,  555 — 
560. 

Smviee  of  God,  the  importance  and 

.'lieceMity  of,  enforced,  IV.  ii. 
General  mles  for,  IS,  IS. 

Mmie,  an  effect  of  an  evil  conscience, 

.    XI.  393. 

Skepherda,  the  birth    of  Christ  an- 

.  Boonced  to,  II.  44—47.  Consi- 
derations on  that  event,  50—54. 

Jlermgsi  of  life,  the  duty  of  consi- 
derinic  explained  and  enforced, 
rV.  335  —  341.  Contemplation 
thereon,    III.  415  —  419.     Rules 

>  and  motives  for  redocing  such  con- 

.  aideration  to  practice,  3411—349. 
And  for  setting  off  the  objection 
of  a  abort  life,  349—359. 

SUihuUt  the  state  of,  considered,  IV. 
389—391.  Of  the  Jkit  tempUtiou 
iieculiar  to  the  state  of  sickness, 
lUjpatience,  39S— 394.     Keiuedies 

.  against  it,  396—433.  Tbe  tecond 
temptation,  foar  of  death,  4y3, 
444.  Remedies  against  it,  4^5 — 
486.  The  advantages  of  sickness, 
408 — 423.  General  rules  and  exer- 
cises, vrhereby  sickness  may  be- 
come safe  and  sanctified,  436 — 
444.  Of  the  practice  of  the  graces, 
proper  to  the  state  of  sickness, 

-  which  a  sick  man  may  practise 
ialoae,445.  Particularly  of  patience, 
445—459.  The  grace  of  faitb,460— 

.  466.  Of  repentance,  467—496.  Of 
charity  and  justice,  496 — 504.  On 
ribe  visitation  of  the  aick  by  the 
clergy,  504—560.  (See  VitiMUm 
of  the  Sick.) 

SUmm,    (See  Pef«r.^ 

§impiieUy,  (Christian)  general  cha- 
racteristics of,  II.  313 ;  VI.  140— 
143.     More  particnlarly,   (l)   It 

.  consists  in  the  simplicity  of  onr 

-  Mligion  and   manners,  144—149. 
[  X^)  It  relates  to  laws^  both  an  their 

sanction  and  execation,  149,  150. 
ip)  And  to  promises  and  acts  of 

«:race  and  favonr,  150—153.    (4) 
t  teaches  openness  and  iugenuoos- 
in  all  contracts  and  agree- 
whatcver,  134—160.     (5) 
1  t^HMT  fhr  atiilury  atntagcm  are 


consistent  with  Chiiatiaa  siaipli- 
city,  160— 16t.  (6)  And  the  tell- 
ing of  lies,  I6tf — 167.  (7)  Lies  in 
jest  are  nnlawfnl,  and  contrary  to 
Christian  simplicity,  167, 168. 
Sin  tigailut  Uu  Holy  GAm«»  what,  II. 

399. 
8»»»   of  infirmity,  natnre    of  con- 
sidered, II.  f07— «13  ;   V.  4t6— 
430.    (See  ImfirmUp.) 
SiMf  the  avoiding  of  ail  occasions  of, 
remedy  against  temptation,  II.  ifSO. 
Crjfimg  rin»  carry  tbieir  own  ponish- 
ment,  34<).    The  danger  of  those 
who  sin  wilfully,  after  being  l>ap- 
tiaed,  406-408.    Their  duty,  4I« 
— 414.    Pardon  of  sioa  a  ben^t 
conferred    by    tiie    sacrament   of 
baptism,  243,  t44.    Especially  of 
original  sin,  :e76.    Whereby  we  are 
put  into  a  state  of  grace  for  the 
time  to  come,  S45,  %\6  ^  179,  280. 
What  sins  are  past  hope  of  pardon 
in  this  life,  416.    No  perfect  par- 
don of  sius  in  this  world  after  the 
first  efliux  of  it  in  our  first  rege- 
neration, 417— 4S0.   Sinfiil  courses 
proved    to    be    infinitely    more 
troublesome  than  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  laws  of  Christianity, 
III.  138—142.      They    are    pro- 
ductive   of  nJii^ery,  while  Chris- 
tianity produces  the  reverse,  142 
— 149.    How  sin  prodnces  death, 
157 — 164.     He  only  gives  scandsl 
or  offence  who  inducea  his  Cliris- 
tian  brother  directly  or  coUaterally 
into  sin,  213,  214.     The  infinite 
gailt  of  mortal  sin,  by  which  we 
lose  the  lelicity  of  heaven,  and  fidi 
intoeteraalevils,  ^35— 542.    Cs|0- 
sideratioAs   against    nnreasoaable 
fears  of  not  having  onr  sins  par- 
doned, IV.  533—540.    Prayer  by 
pirrsons  living  in  a  ttate  or  sin,  is 
an  abomiaation  to  God*  V^  57— 
<— 41.    The  p^easores  of  ^in  caa- 
•idered,  281—295,  296—311.  And 
its  comeqoencca,  311 — 326.     In 
what  respects  all  who  are  bom 
of  God  do  not  commit  ain,  413. 
Consent    requisite    to    constitate 
sin,  V.  437.       The   reUining  of 
any    affection   for   lia,    a  clear 
mark  that  we  are   mrf   growing 
in   grace,   VI.   5»  6.      Tlie   ac- 
connlmg  of  no  sui  Uttla  or  ean- 
temptible,  a  dear  anrk  of  grawth 
in  grace,  17, 18.    The  oommistlon 
of  a  tingle  sin  by  a  good  bmmi,  IIm 
greatest  dishonoor  in  the  wwld, 
4g— 30.    Great  pkaaiiplea  m  lor- 
IMttapMIII  ^»»,w 
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to  tlogt^  instances  of  sin,  in  the 
midst  of  a  landable  life,  51.    To 
ayoid  being  tempted  to  a  single 
siu,  the  mind  must  never  be  enter- 
tained with  remembi-ances  of  past 
sin,  nor  amnsed  with  fantastic  ap- 
prehensions  of  t)ie  present,  53 — 
56.     In  what  cases  pardon  of  sin 
is  certain    or   nncertain,   57,  58. 
Statement  of  the  causes  which  keep 
men  in  a  state  of  sinning,  so  that 
they   cannot   do    the    good    ther 
woald,  nor  avoid  the  evil  vi^hich 
they  hate,  248— ;;50.    How  sin  is 
to  be  avoided,  251— «55.    In  what 
degree  this  is  to  be  effected,  255 — 
259.  And  by  what  instrnments,  259 
— 266*    The   agp;ravations  of  sins 
committed  by  nimisters  of  religion, 
501,  50*2.    The  distinction  of  sins 
into  mortal   and    venial^  in  what 
sense  to  be  admitted,  VIII.  3J5 — 
5S7.    Difference  of  sins  and  their 
measores,  337,  339—341.    Sins  are 
not  equal,  but  greater  or  less  in 
their  principle,  as  well  as  in  their 
event,  t/iid.  338.    Single  sins»  done 
with  equal  affection  or  disaffection, 
do  not  differ  in  decrees  as  they 
relate  to  God ;  but  m  themselves 
are  equally  prevarications  of  the 
divine   commandment,  341  —  343. 
All  sins  are    punishable   as  God 
pleases,  even    with   the    pains  of 
bell,  343.    In   the  aggravation  of 
sins,  the  injnred  person  is  to  be 
considered,  343 — 346.      God  has 
in    the    smallest    degree   left    us 
without  excuse,  having  warned  us 
of  the  smallest  offences,  346 — 348. 
And  given  us  the  perpetual  assist- 
ance of  his  Spirit,  349.    Every  sin 
being  directly  against  God's  law, 
is  damnable  and  deadly  in  the  eye 
of  God,  349—351 ;  361 ,  36«.    The 
smallest  sins  not  excepted,  351 — 
353,  383.      Being  against  charity, 
353,  354.     Every  sin  is  a  turning 
from  God,  and  a  conversion  to  the 
creatnre,  354,  355.     The  smaller 
the  sin,  the  less  ezcnsable  it  Is, 
355,  356*    Different  sorts  of  venial 
sins,  according  to  the  church  of 
Rome,   356  —  359.      (See    Venial 
Situ.)    Evil  tendency  of  this  db- 
tinction,  363—366.    That  any  sin 
is  pardonable,  is  wholly  owing  to 
the    grace    of    God,    359 — 3^1. 
Though  God  never   pardons  the 
smallest  without  the  greatest,  yet 
be  sometimes  retains  the  smallest 
of  them,  whose   sreatest  he  lias 
'  paJrdontOy  374.    The  dally  inemr- 
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Mieiki  of  sin^  though  of  tte  Uast 
^malignity,  if  neglecfed,  com|)iiie 
together  till  they  become  insup« 
portable,  375,   376,    The  danger 
of  little  sins,  376,  377.    What  re- 
pentance is  necessary  for  smaHer 
sins,  377 — 383.  Necessity  of  watch- 
ing against  sin,  381.     Actual  or 
single  sins  enumerated,  367—396. 
Whether  every  single  act  of  these 
sins  puts  a  man  out  of  God's  favour, 
396 — 408.      Wliat  degree  of  re- 
pentance is  necessary  for  single 
acts  of  sin,  408 — 4 16.    Errors  of 
the  doctors  of  the  church  of  Rome 
concerning  habitual  sins,  422.  (See 
Habit,  sinful).     Sin  is  often  used 
in  Scripture  for  the  punishment 
of  sin,  IX.  7.    The  sin  of  Adam 
did  not  make  us  heirs  of  damna- 
tion, 12 — 18.    Nor  naturally  and 
necessarily  vicions,  18 — 25.     (See 
Original  Sin .)    Danger  of  relapses 
Into  sin,  213-219.  God  the  author 
of  sin,  according  to  the  horrid  sys- 
tem of  the  Calvinists,  322.    iKf- 
ferent    degrees    of  sin,  XI.  4Q2. 
Why  the  conscience  is  more  afraid 
in  some  sins  than  in  others,  402f — 
404.    He  who  sins  against  a  nght 
and  sure  conscience,  whatever  the 
instance  be,  commits  a  great  but 
not  a  double  sin,  493—515.    tie 
who  advises  the  commission  of  a 
less  sin  for  the  prevention  of*  a 
greater,  must  see  that  it  be  directlj^ 
and  certainly  less.  XII.  157 — 165;* 
Neither  God  will,  nor  the  devil 
can,  make  us  sin,  XIV.  287.     Bx<^ 
amination  of  tlie  question,  who  tt 
tlie  most  guilty?    He  who  coio^ 
mands  a  sin,  or  he  who  sins  iri'* 
obedience,  309—318.    How  far  it 
may  be  lawflil,  or  can  be  innocent, 
to  permit  a  sin,  318—336.    Tlie 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  receive  tjie 
power  of  remitting  and  retalnipg 
sins,  427—431.    The  duty  of  sd^ 
examination,    concernldg  our  rf^ 
manent  affections  to  sin,  XV.  w& 
—480.    (See  VisUing  nf  SiMs.) 
Sinceriiy,  signs  and  indications  of/ 

XV.  463—470. 
Sbmer$f  dying  impenitent,  circnta^ 
stances  that  make  death  terr^T^ 
to,  III.  460.  Firat,  the  sight  o^ 
the  offended  Judge,  460^4^ 
Sfcondlu,  the  innumerable  molti- 
tode  of  their  sins,  arid  their  mon- 
strous deformity,  463.  ThlrdUu 
the  terrors  of  conscience  and  (dl- 
sbised  mercies.  464—4^.  'fbbr 
Ally  in*  htihiir  ncitt^n,  480.    6^ 
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^deratioof  for  awakening  carelett 
ainoen  to  a  confession  of  sins,  IV. 
513 — 5tf.     Npiorioui  sinners  may 
-    be  excluded  from  tlie  Lord*!  sop- 
per,  III.  304,  305.    So  may  sick 
|>ersons,  retaining  affection  to  any 
•in ;  or  refusing  to  disavow  it,  or 
to  profeM  repentance  of  all  sins 
whatsoever,  ir  required  to  do  it, 
IV.  5«9,  5Sa     Their  prayers  dis- 
Dleasing  to   God,  V.  55,  54—57. 
No  man  is  made  a  sinner,  but  by 
bis  own  consent,  457.    God  draws 
them  to  himself  by  his  goodness, 
57t-^579.       By   his  forbearance, 
580—586.     HiA  long-sufferiuff,  586 
— 588.    The  mercy  of  the  divine 
judgments   towards   them,   .588  — 
600.     Different  states  and  degrees 
of  sinners  considered;  who  are  to 
be  handled    gently,    VI.  30—48. 
How  such  persons  are  to  be  ad- 
dressed, 48—56.    Different  Glasses 
•f  sinners,  mJb  mrt  U  be  tattd  with 
fear,  56—60.    No  sinner  justified 
(or  pardoned)  but  when  bis  sin  is 
nortified  and  destroyed,  t75— S77. 
The  manner    of  repentance   and 
vsage    of    sinners,    who    convert 
while  they  are  in  health,  VIII. 
49S— 501.    Of  aged  sinners,  501 
— 507.     And  of  sinners  who  do 
not  repent  until  their  death-bed, 
507—519.      Import   of  the   term 
*  Sinner,'    among    the    Hebrews, 
IX.  8. 

SiMMt  V.  Pope,  openly  Justified  the 
assassination  of  Henry  III.  king 
of  Prance,  VI.  589 ;  X.  f  60. 

8hmr$,  situation  of,  at  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  I.  vii.  viii. 

filawdfr,  a  sin  of  the  tongue,  V.  355. 
A  violation  of  the  sixth  command- 
ment, III.  39—40.  Different  sorto 
of,  356.  Of  the  spirit  of  detrac- 
tion, ibid,_  Railing,  or  reviling, 
358—360.  Falsely  imputing  crimes 
to  our  neighbour,  or  slander  pro- 
periy  so  cidled,  360—364. 

gljpfry  of  sinful  habits  delineated, 
V.  307— 311. 

JMriffy,  (Christian)  defined,  IV.  56. 
Different  degrees  of,  57.  Roles 
for  enltivmting  this  virtue,  58 — 60. 

Smt.  (See  CMUrm;  FmUht,  M^ther^ 

Strrmo^  deep,  for  ^t  sins,  an  eiicn- 

tial  ingredient  in  repentance,  II. 

S57»  S58 ;  V.  466—469.    (See  aUo 

CmAriHom.) 
Mmd  of  Ban,  proof  that  it  snnriTes 

after  the  death  of  the  body,  VI. 


changed  for  trifltfy  TS,  74—77. 
The  excellencnr  of  the  son!  con- 
sidered,  (1)  In  its  capacity  for 
happiness,  77 ;    and    (t)   In   tbt 
inestimable  price  paid  by  Christ 
for  it,  64,  81—84.     What  it  is  to 
lose  the  soul,  and  ita  conscqaeut 
misery,  84—90.     Cautions  and  ad- 
monitions lest  we  lose  onr  sonls, 
90—94.   Consnounatc  folly  of  thas 
losmg  tlie  soul,  94.     Immortality 
of  the  soul  not  nnknowo  to  the 
ancient  heathen  nationa,  536 — 589. 
On  the  separate  state  of  the  atal 
in  Paradise,  546— 55S. 

Smikey's  Curse  of  Kehama,  exqaisitc 
passage  from,  I.  ccclxi.  Close  re- 
semblance between  it  and  a  sob- 
lime  passage  of  Bishop  Taylor% 
civ. 

Speeek^  volubility  of^  no  proof  that 
we  are  praying  by  the  Spirit,  V. 
418  — 4t0.  Rules  for  replatiag 
the  speech  of  mtnistera,  YL  5S6» 
5f7. 

filptrt/.— The  gospel  called  the  Spirit, 
(1)  Because  it  contoioa  nmterics 
revealed  immcdiatoly  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  V.  401— 40f.  (t)  Bocaast 
the  Spirit  of  God  aloae  emblci  as 
to  understand  it,  403.  (3)  Becaasc 
it  consists  of  spiritual  proasises 
and  spiritual  precepta,  404.  (4) 
Becaujie,  by  and  in  the  gospd, 
God  lias  not  only  gives  no  tiw 
spirit  of  manifestation  and  Aith, 
but  also  the  spirit  of  confiimatioa 
to  all  that  beliere  and  obey  it,  405. 
The  expression,  being  *  ia  the 
Spirit/ explained^  405— 407.  (Set 
also  FUwk-} 

Sjfint   ^  Btmdmg*^   iMtare   of  cs« 
plained,  V.  4t6-430. 

Sfirii  qf  Ckiid,  (or  of  grace),  aataie 
of»  V.  401.  All  who  brioi«  to 
Christ  have  this  spirit,  407.  408. 
Which  is  a  new  principle  of  holi- 
ness infused  into  tliem,  4fl,  4st. 
The  spirit  of  Christ*  mhjmhtm  m 
by  God,  409—415.  6fi^  •^ 
/rmiM  i/  tki  ifkrU  V  CSrUH^  414. 
Christians  pray  ia  the  apirit,  414. 
Every  wise  and  good  wmm  ia  !■- 
stracted  ia  the  writiafi  af  the 
spirit,  416. 417.  The  spirit  of  Gad 
naketh  oar  serrieea  apiiflaal,  ia- 
telleetaal,  holy,  aad  the  cfteta  of 
choice  and  rrKgiaa,  417*  TW 
spirit  gives  m  groat  rellih  mA 
appetito  to  oer  prayeny417.    The 

.  ^rit  lieips  oar  lamaitica,  by  |if* 

.  418.    Yilahiiij  af^ 


W^14W!f9/*iWI»§%fftW!JS<W*«''S'     ^ 


'irillioln,  1S3-M0- 
Mw,  ,llMiflg«lf^etl 

r,  tlijimrtcofr  n.  5(i, 
"-~l-'--  tSwlir  (ft  lie  pra- 
■,-,,.™-'5i,per.m..,  XUt. 

1^"""  ■■"    '    ■- 

'ijiijr**^;.  rule*  far^cqqd.iirling,  3^V. 

5?M(k.«f>il"Lly  »»  .1*1. 

K^^gr.  j<;^^,,>;mip  K-(l«  Of 

SStwortfJ  ^r  aifhfs  fariiriy;  Ibe 
„,.Sr«l  iscre:  »ie  uposHM,  VI.  SO*, 

,.3(0,  BUIinps  their  tnccoRon,  Sm 
—310.    Tlieir  duty  to   bnilit  .np 

'  tbe  cliiucLi,  519-^315.  And-,  to 
^^,  j)>ei|tfvc  ii  \n  ht\n'^  by  aaiiJni»- 

jfrlog  the  sjcrailfEijH,  310.  And 
t*a>er;  Sir.  '  TliHi-' danjcr  ,^d 

'i&«%fttlf^ul[^i)  /iioralily   if 

cooiidf rcJL  y^W^ii^  "J  -'■ 
Shi'tRmyi  "f  ■fwflli'l"  speaLins..  ex- 

'5ti(i«crip(i(>ji  Ii^  ariiclc-t  nf  raflh,  and 
"^T.li.  formJof  c,ai^(isi\e.,,  i.a  matter 
■     nlinlly  i>f  nnlitirhl  cuii'iiltniliDD, 


.r;  lit.  347 

— S^W.    Nat  to  he  ippa^ieiitlj»ie. 

Saff.rifigi  iUc  stale  of  ilipeo5.iiei,» 
,    sun-  of  Botfitlng,  V.  5OT.     Tliii 

«nowil    ill   ihe  iiiffrriiiB  «l»Ic    of   ■ 
'    Mlri^^Vtom  his  advciil  tb  U'aWf 

■  Uiion,  5-.'8,  fll;S,  553,    In  UIi  /litt- 
.     Irinr,  5A),      In  ilit-salferinKs  of  Jhe 

aposllp",  531  —  533.  '  Ancf  ofjhe 

■  i-liuitli  fbr  tile  nrxt  tfi'rei^  rfnndrtd 
vears,  ,lSi.     Tlie  glory  of  Siilftr  iib 
>■— '-^^t,  SJ.-.'V'^'RUo/sof- 
'.rln^i  qif'tju.-  sainl.',  5Jl~ 

■le.  Kfin^irlis  lyreoo,  5-lii— 5ia. 
'autinn-  anil  en^otiTiEeiiioi\t>'  lo 
'-    -"-   ■■-■"--     ift^ife',  33<i  — 

Suffideiicif  of  the  Wy!9ii^ptiire4  aa 

.  a  rule  of  faith,  contidcred,  X.'BS. 

DvTDfiTistrftiqn  of  tlel^'^ffit^feUcy, 

firtt,   from  the  fact  that  i^f'Mve 

^(1  other   rnle  ip  fafth   uiA'Auu' 

'"'iaCn,884— SSQ.  ^ecmdftL  Scrl^ttirc 

"  fi  tbe  heil  teitlbioify  orfu  dhii  AiI- 

nruandinflleleney,  !l87.     tkitdly. 

It  !■  pouifile  tti'at  ttl^  Seriplirn 

'.';^j)alil  eentain  In  them  air>flilnga. 

'  veccunry  to  Mlvation;  338.  PvJhK- 

ly,    (heir    adaptalV>D,  to  .■])    the 

SaS.  Fiflhiy,  nDttting'  I«  wanting 
jn  Ibeni  to  romplete  their  fulncii, 
S91.     Sixlhlj),  the  assertton  that 

(he  Scrlplutes  do   not   rnqlaln'all 


»cwary  lor  talvhtlnf,  ti 
M,  of  nraVy,  f^eat  Vtrnri, 


.  bi,. 


!T)tly 


^"AyiirpaitiiJc'.ari'Csrslili.lieiltrilJi- 
'oul  pcceti'ily,  Fiibtciipiion  nuit 
«,  b«  feqiiUed  icithaiit  (granny  fnd 
jmpeiioD.'ntM,  161.  ,  Snb.<crJ)|tioa 
L.j'i  ur(icle)  WlitCh  a  man  doet  not 
.  (jclieve  to  be  trrf,  is  hyj)ocrIly, 
;  161,  IC9.  Where  liowocr  tlic  so. 
nreme  pcirfr    reqiiice*   sobMilp- 


,„  -  --,  -thetL 

__.  rifect,  Si^-iWiXill. 
96—114.  CDncTiuion,  (faitffie:lHi)7 
Scripture!  are  »  ^iffUkul  gniAT  to 
lalialion,  X.*it,%i3. 

Suicide,  roitirdice  and  impiety  -  of, 
cxpoud,  XIII.  337—346. 

Smni/uji,  icp  lj>rlFf  On, 

Saprrttifim,  d#fln*d,  V.  iff.  Bqpe^ 
stilion.of  an  nodur  riftjcet.or  Sor- 
ihippiiiKof  ldul*,lf4i  >>B.  pW^ 
■titioiiofaiiiiDdtW(Xprr^o)i%im 
rlgtit  object,  lrt,'t«.^''  '  ■■     . 

Supremacy,  lTnpio««'nM>A«'ttf,'by^b* 
pope*  of  Rome,  refutcdg'X.ISS— ■ 

,  «8*.  ,  ■     '■     ■■■  ■   ■ 

5wear^,  In  »hat  Cdtti  1b|-bM«en, 
III.  17—91.  Not  prabibiteil  ia 
court!  of  uulice,  91 — M.  Bvil 
and  itn  9f  prOfMe  **i;aftab;1^ 
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Sfmds  (e€cletiattic«t),  may  be  con- 
vened and  ditKolYed  by  the  anpreme 
civil  power,  XIII.  65T — 540.  • 

Synod  <if  Dort,  tenets  of,  concerning 
orig^inal  sin,  IX.  5tl.  Kefutation 
of  tbem,  3f  t— S64. 

T. 

TalktHfc  too  miidi,  evils  of,  and  re- 
medies for  il,  V.  351— 54t. 
Taylor  (Rt.  Kev.  Jerbmy,  D.D.), 
life  of,  I.  i.    Notice  of  bis  ances- 
tors, iy.  cccvi      Family  arms,  r. 
vi,  cccvi.     Baptismal  register  of 
his  family,  cccv.     His  birth,  iv. 
His  early  edocation,  vii.ix.  Admit- 
ted at  Cains  College,  Cambridge, 
▼ii.  cccvii.  Preaches  at  St.  Paul's, 
xi.    At  archbishop  Land's  recom- 
mendation, lie  is  chosen  fellow  of 
All  Sonis'  College,  Oxford,  xU.— 
xiv.  cccviii.— cccx.    Remarks  on 
his  acqnaintance  with  Francis  a 
Sancti   Clarft  (John  Davenport), 
xiv.— xvi.    Marries  Phebe  Langs- 
dale,  xix.  Writes  his  *  Episcopacy 
Asserted/  at  the  request  of  aiog 
Charles  I.,  iMd.     Is  deprived   of 
his  rectory  of  Uppingham  by  the 
^     Presbyterians,  XX.    Patronited  by 
Christopher  Hatton,  esq.,  xxi.  His 
pecuniary  difficulties  during  the 
civil  wars,  xxi.  cccxi.    Is  taken 
prisoner,  while  in  Wales,  by  the 
parliamentary  forces,  xxiii.    Pub- 
lishes his  '  Psalter  of  David,  with 
Titles  and  Collects,'  xxiv.  cccxii. 
Keeps  a  school   fbr  his  snpport, 
with  William  Nicholson,  afterwards 
hishop  of  Gloucester,  xxvi.  cccxiii. 
Writes   a    dedicstion    to    Wyat's 
*  New    and    Easy  Institntion    of 
Grammar,'  xxvi.  xxvii.    Pobliihes 
his  *  Liberty  of  Prophesying.'  xxvii. 
xxriii.  Which  is  attacked  bySamnel 
Rntherfbrd,  XXV.  cccxvii.  cccxviii. 
Strictures  on  Orme%  reoMirks  upon 
thb  work,  XXX.  — xxxti.     Taylor 
narries  for  hit  second  *wife,a  natural 
daughter  of  king  Charles  I.,  when 
•rince  of  Wales,  xxxiv.  Is  patron- 
ncd  by  the  earl  of  Carbery,  xxxv. 
And  John  Evelyn,  xxxviii.  xxxix. 
Ccexix. — cccxxii.     Publishes  bis 
'  Great  Exemplar,'  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 
Pablishes  his  sermons  and  other 
tiracts,  xxxvii.    Is  a  second  time 
imprisoned,  xxxix.  x1.    Publishes 
his  *  Unum  Necessarram/  or  Trca- 
idse  on  Repentance,  xli.     Which 
ia  attacked  by  various  periorn,  iUd. 
xRi.  Notice  Of  the  opposition  made 


toit,lvili.    His  correapondeaea  00 
this  subject,  xliii.— xW.    Remarks 
thereon,  xlviii.  xlix.     Is  liberated 
fVom  confinenient,and  vIsitsLondon, 
I.  ccrxxii.    Retnms  Co  Wales,  tiii. 
Poblislies  his  <  Dens  Jostificatns,' 
lix.    The  discourse   on  ArtificisJ 
Handsomeness,  not  written  by  the 
bishop,  lix. — Ixii.     His  reflections 
on  the  death  of  two  of  his  childreo, 
Ixiii.    Account  of  hia  controversy 
with  Mr.  Jeanes  on  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,    Ixxiv.    Ixxt.    Their 
correspondence  on  this  aobject,  S5 
^-86.    Shows  tiie    naniiscript  of 
his  *  Doctor  DnbitaDtiom'  to  Eve- 
lyn, Ixxvi.  cccxxxi.     Repobliahci 
several  of  his  former  pieces,  with 
the   addition    of  hia    *  Essay  on 
Friendship,'  Ixxvi.    Imprisoned  ia 
ttie  tower  of  London,lxxvii.Wbeooe 
he  is  liberated   through   Evelynl 
influence,  iind.  cccxxxili.  cccxxxi  v. 
Is  patronised  and  provided  for  by 
the  earl  of  Conway,  Ixxx.  Ixxxvi. 
occxxxvi.    cccxxxvii.   cccxxxiHiii. 
Settles  in  Ireland,  Ixxxiii.    Where 
he  is  falsely  denounced  to  the  privy 
council,  Ixxxvi.     And   sammooed 
to  Dublin,  xc.  cccxl.  Calumniated 
as    being   disposed    to    return   to 
popery,  xc.   Promotes  the  reitota- 
tion  of  king  Charles  If.,  and  pub- 
lishes his  Dmetor  DMimUnam,  wen. 
Is  chosen  vice-clianceilor  of  the 
nniversity  of  Dublin,  and  lo  the 
see  of  Down  and  Connor,  xrviii. 
His  unwearied    labonrs  In    tiMMC 
two  situations,  xcix.    The  sec  of 
Dromore   confided  to  his  admini- 
stration, clii.     Is  opposed  by  the 
Scottish    covenanters,   oit.      Re- 
marks on  his  conduct  and  senti- 
ments at  this  crisis,  cv..*eviii. 
Termination  of  his  frieadihip  with 
Evelyn,  ex.    Mnniflcence  of  the 
bishop  and  his  lady  tm  the  cnths- 
dral    church    of    DrorootVy     ex. 
occxIiU.    Pablishes  hia  <  Via  lo- 
lelligentim,'  cxiil.    Hia  <  Diseonise 
on  Confirmation,'  cxviii.    And  his 
*  Dissuasive  fVom  Popery,'  cxviii. 
Personal  and  domestic  attctioas 
of  Bishop  Taylor,  cxxiii.  ccfliL 
•eacitii.    iiis  death,  cxxiv.  Paneral 
Sermon  on  htm,  by  Bisbop  Host, 
S^M.     Description  of  Taylor's 
person,  cxxv.  cxxri.    HotlBes  of 
some  of  his  doseendants,    etxiv. 
cxxv.    Amiable  chamcler  of  the 
bishop,  cfxxvi.  cntxvii.    Hiaihwii^ 
Hcent  charity,  exxvBI. 
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Snrrey  ef  Bishop  Taylor^  Kterary 
prodootioni,  I.  exxix.  ClMsifiea- 
tion  of  tUem,  ibid, 

(1.)  On  hU  Practi4xa  H'arki,  Stric 
tnres  on  the  design,  plan,  and  exe* 
cotion  of  the  '  Great  Exemplar/ 
cxxx.  —  rxxxii.  And  on  bis  de- 
par  tore  from  the  analogy  of  faith 
in  it,  in  hi*  riew  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  cxxxtii.  —  cxxxvii. 
Th«  *  Great  Exemplar,'  not  a  mere 
translation  of  the  Life  of  Christ  by 
Lodolphns  de  Saxonlft,  cxxxix. 
Remarks  on  the  style  of  this  work, 
iM,  cxI.  And  on  its  dedication, 
cxI.  cxli.  Analysis  of  the  *  Holy 
Living/  with  remarks,  cxlii. — 
cxlvi.  Strictures  on  the  prayers 
contained  in  it,  cxlvi.  cxlvii.  Ana- 
lysis of  the  '  Holy  D^ing/  cxlvii. 
— cli.  Remarks  on  its  Bt>le,  cli. 
clii.  Strictures  on  the  *  Contem- 
plations on  the  State  uf  BIan,'clii. — 
cliv.  Sablime  description  ofChrist's 
•cceud  advent,  civ.  Remarks  on 
Taylor's  Sermon  on  Gunpowder 
Treason,  clxli.—clxix.  On  bis  other 
sermons,  clxix.  —  clxxiv.  Parti- 
cnlarly  his  sermons  on  the  *  Minis- 
ters' Dnty  and  Calling,'  clxsv. — 
clxxx. 

(t.)  On  hit  Theological  Works,  Ana- 
lysis of  the  *  Defence  of  Episcopa- 
cy,' with  extracts  and  remarks, 
I.  clxxx).— clxaxix.  Of  the  *  Apo- 
logv  for  authorized  and  set  Forms 
of  Litnrgy/  clxxxix. — cci.  Of  the 
'  Liberty  of  Prophesying,'  cci.  — 
ccxviii.  Of  the  ^  Doctrine  of  Re- 
pentance,' or '  Unum  Neceaaarium,* 
ccxviii.  —  CGXxxi.  Of  *  The  Real 
Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ 
in  the  blessed  Sacrament,  proved 
against  tlie  Doctrine  of  Transit b- 
stantiatioB,'  ccxxxi.  —  ocxi.  Re- 
marks OB  its  style,  ocxIL  ccxlii. 
Analysis  of  the  '  Dissuasive  from 
Popery,'  with  extracts,  and  re- 
marksi  on  some  inconclusive  rea- 
sonings, ccxiiii. — cclvi.  The  *  Dis- 
course of  Confirmation/  cclvi. — 
cclx. 

(5.)  On  hia  CaguiaHetd  Worka.  The 
'  Essay  on  Friendship/  cclxi.  — 
cclxv.  The  *  Dnctor  Dnbitan- 
tinm/  cclxvB.  Motives  that  pro- 
bably induced  Taylor  to  under- 
take this  work,  cclxix  —  cclxxi. 
Outline  of  its  contents,  with  ex- 
tracts and  remarksycclxxii — ccxcii. 

(4)  On  hia  Devotional  Works.  Notice 
of  '  The  Divine  Institution  of  the 
OAo*  MinbteriaJ,'  <  c  xciii.  •  Rales 


and|Adviees  to  the  Clergy/  ecxeiv. 
The  *  Golden  Grove,'  its  excel- 
lencies  and  defects,  ecxeiv.  — 
ccxcvi.  His  work  on  the  <  Psalter/ 
ccxcvi.  *  Collection  of  Offices,' 
rexcvii.  The  <  Worthy  Commu- 
nicant,' iHd.  General  estimate  of 
Bishop  Taylor's  literary  character, 
ccxeviii.— ccciii. 

Taylor  (Dr.  Rowland),  a  martyr  for 
the  Protestant  reli|;ion,  notice  of, 
I.  iv.  V.  vi.  cccvi.  Poetical  li»> 
scription  to  his  memory,  cccvii. 

Taylor  (Joanna,  daughter  of  bishop 
Taylor),  notice  of,  and  of  her  de- 
scendants, I.  ccclv.— ccclviii. 

TeieAers,  false,  the  following  of,  a 
proof  of  the  wickedness  of  the  ku- 
msn  heart,  V.  510. 

Tsaehingt  the  most  simple,  the  most 
nsefnl,  XL  S65.  $66, 

Tsmperamee  defined,  IV.  60,  61.  Ea« 
logv  of  it,  y .  fS7,  Measures,  signs, 
and  effects  of  temperance,  IV. 
63.  Rules  for  obtaining  this  virtue, 
67 — ^70.  The  proper  measures  of 
it,  IV.  62.  First,  Natural  wants, 
V.  f 37  — 239.  Seeondlyy  Reason, 
f39.  Thirdly,  Adaptation  to  cir- 
cumstances, f 40.  Fourthly,  Regard 
to  sorrow  and  a  wounded  sfdrit, 
241.  Fifthly,  Pleasure  within  cer- 
tain bounds,  242 — 245. 

Temple,  the  boyers  and  sellers  driven 
out  of,  by  Christ,  II.  354.  Consi- 
derations thereon,  338  —  342.  In 
what  sense  a  bouse  of  prayer  to  all 
nations,  351. 

TemfdoHon  iff  Jesus  Chrisi,  in  the  wil- 
derness, circumstances  of,  II.  186, 
187.  Considerations  thereon,  192 
—196.  Particularly  the  Jiret  temp- 
tation, upon  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture, 196.  The  secend  temptation, 
to  presumption  aad  self-eonfideace, 
197, 198.  The  third  temptation,  to 
ambition,  199,  2()0. 

Temptatum,  the  lot  of  all  men,  IL  iOS. 
And  permitted  by  God,  ibid,  203. 
Cautions  against  the  temptations  of 
Satan,  203—206.  MisUken  prin- 
ciples of  temptation  exposed,  207 
—  216.  General  remedies  ai^nst 
temptation,  220—233.  Obedience 
to  the  will  of  God  the  best  strength 
against  temptation,  79.  The  clause 
in  the  Lord's  Prayer  relative  to 
teroptat ion  explained.  I II .  78.  The 
case  of  persons  considered,  who  are 
tempted  to  doubt  concerning  arti- 
cles of  laith,  361  r- 353.  Or  to 
despair,  354  — 3jf7.  Or  to  pre* 
ionptWo,  367— 359.   TenptBtiona 
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Mcolimr  to  a  state  of  sick  Dens,  989. 
Particularly  inpatience  and  its  re- 
medied, 59t^4'iS,  And  the  fear 
of  death,  4^3—456. 

The  violence  of  teiiiptatton  no  excuse 
for  a  sinful  action,  V.  4«9,  430. 
Ability  to  resist  temptation,  a 
proof  of  growth  in  grace,  VI.  «2. 
Especially  the  beiiisr  prepared 
against  sudden  and  temporary  as- 
sanlts,  S4,  S5. 

TndemeMs  of  conncience,  what,  VI. 
cccxxxiv. —  cccxxxvi.  How  snch 
are  to  be  dealt  with,  cccxzxvii. 
cccxii. 

Terror  iff  the  Lord,  the  phrase  ex- 
plained, V.  3.  How  far  ministers 
may  nse  terrors  as  argnments,  XI. 
490—492. 

TeHuUioMf  testimony  of,  against  trao- 
substantiation,  X.  74—79.  His 
doctrine  concerning  the  fall  of  man, 
and  original  sin,  IX.  9B.  99.  Op- 
posed the  making  of  images  or  of 
pictures  of  God,  X.  174.  His  tes- 
timonies  to  the  complete  sufficiency 
of  the  Holy  Scriptui  p.«,  as  contain- 
ing all  things  necessary  to  Kalvation, 
397—400.  To  the  doctrines  actu- 
ally believed  by  the  church,  460, 
461.  And  to  the  aponlolic  rite  of 
confirmation,  XI.  2.i8,  !&59. 

Tettamenis,  how  to  he  constrned  in 
doubtful  cases,  XIV.  213,  334. 

Theodoret,  testimony  of,  against  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  X. 
9«— 94. 

Tkeophilut  Aniiochenus,  doctrine  of, 
concerning  original  sin,  IX.  96. 
His  testimony  to  the  paramoont 
aothority  of  Scripjture,  X.  cxviii. 
406,  407.  And  to  the  apostolic 
rite  of  confirmation,  XI.  258. 

TKiiff  the  penitent,  case  of,  consi- 
dered, III.  381.  No  encourage- 
ment to  us  to  defer  repentance  till 
onr  death- bed,  V.  493. 

ThmghiM  (evil),  what  are,  VIII.  387, 
Sb8. 

Thremtenittga  of  Scripture,  how  to  be 
preached,  XI.  491,  49:^. 

T&u,  natnre  of.  III.  415.  Its  vast 
importance,  IV.  13— 15.  Contem- 
plation on  its  shortness.  III.  41 6 — 
419.  The  exprcMion  *  fnlness  of 
time'  explained,  II.  1.  Contem- 
plation on  the  aid  of  all  time.  III. 
469  —  476.  On  the  last  day  of 
time,  and  its  consequences,  477  — 
482.  Rules  for  tlie  right  employ- 
ment of  time,  IV.  16— 2^.    Benefits 

•    of  such  employment,  22.  How  time 

.    it- to  be  redeemed,  VI.  lOS-^lOS. 


l^iflMtfty,  proof  from  the  New  Teata- 

ment  that  lie  was  bishop  of  Kphe- 
sns,  VII.  56— .58.  Testimony  of 
the  fathers  to  this  fact,  58—62. 

TiiuM,  proved  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  liave  been  bisliop  of  Crete, 
VII.  63  —  67.  Testimony  of  the 
fatliers  to  this  fact,  67^  68. 

Taicralioa  defined,  VII.  142.  Has 
always  been  exercised  by  the  wisest 
aad  b<-st  princes,  VII.  ccccxiii.— 
ccccxv.  Toleration  is  not  persecu- 
tion, VII r.  142.  Toleration  of 
ditfvrent  sects  of  Christians  does 
not  endanger  religion,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  exercised,  143 — 145. 
Particularly  in  the  case  of  wesk 
consciences,  145—149.  Nor  are 
tlie  Anabaptists  to  be  excluded 
from  it  on  account  of  ih<  ii  npioions 
concerning  6<i/i<tsm,  150— 212.  But 
their  tenet  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
princes  to  pot  malefactors  to  death, 
nor  to  take  op  defensive  amw,  nor 
to  administer  an  oath,  nor  to  con- 
tend in  judgment,  is  not  to  be  to- 
lerated, and  why,  212-214.  How 
far  toleration  may  be  extended  to 
the  Romish  religion,  215  —  227. 
Bisiiop  Taylor's  aeotiments  on  this 
subject  not  inconsistent,  I.  cxiii. 
cxiv. 

Tongue,  the  nse  of,  distinguishes  man 
from  the  brute  creation,  V.  .S?7. 
Its  viee9  delineated,  327—369.  Its 
duties,  370—383. 

Torments,  tiitnre,  eternity  of,  V.  4o— 
49. 

Trmdtsmen,  the  duties  of,  stated,  IV. 
162—165. 

Trmiitum  defined,  X.  418.  XIII.  114. 
Apostolic  traditions,  their  dnratioa 
and  force,  X.  418,  419.  Tradition 
the  sonrce  of  many  heresies,  419. 
Lofty  pretensions  of  tradition  dis- 
proved, VIII.  11.  For  it  is  no  re- 
pository of  articles  of  faith,  11.  The 
fathert,  even  in  the  age  sacceeding 
the  apostles,  were  infinitely  de- 
ceived iu  what  they  called  tradi- 
tions, II — 14.  The  nnrerlainty  in 
which  they  were,  increased  by  the 
loss  of  the  writings  of  many  of  the 
mo»t  eminent  fathers,  14, 1 5.  And 
also  by  the  loss  of  many  traditions, 
15, 16.  X.  442^443,  The  fathers 
of  the  fourth  centnry  coloured 
their  own  opinions  with  the  appel. 
latton  of  apostolical  tradition,  VIII. 
16,  17.  There  is  i^reat  variety  in 
the  proof  of  tradition,  oatveoal 
tradition  only  being  credible,  and 
other  traditiona  being  credible  anly 
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in  proportion  as  they  partake  of 
the  degrees  of  ani? ersahty,  17, 18. 
The  fathers'  appeal  to  tradition 
gronndle8.<«,  18,  19  —  »1.  Some 
thing]!,  which  are  called  traditions, 
are  offered  to  be  proved  by  testi- 
mony which  is  either  false  or  not 
extant,  21  —  25.  And  concerning 
the  competency  of  which  testimony 
men  are  not  agreed,  !f3, 24.  X.  447. 
Other  traditions,  pretended  to  be 
apostoliral,  were  esteemed  so,  on 
the  authority  of  one  man,  X.  446 — 
449.  The  testimony  of  the  primi- 
tive fathers  acqnits  ns  from  the 
necessity  of  believing  any  other 
thingH  but  those  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture, VIII.  24—27.  The  insuffi- 
ciency and  nncertainty  of  tradition 
therefore  is  such,  that  it  cannot  be 
employed  in  expounding  Scripture 
or  in  ending  controversies,  27 — 28. 
Uncertainty  of  the  oral  tradition, 
claimed  to  be  infallible  by  the  Ro. 
manists,  X.  271—274.  In  what 
sense  the  Scriptures  have  come  to 
ns  by  tradition,  416—430,  On  the 
alleged  proof  from  Scripture  for  the 
baptism  of  infants,  430—435.  And 
for  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of 
heretics,  433.  And  of  the  proces- 
sion of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  434—438.  The 
doctrine  that  there  are  only  two 
sacraments,  founded  upon  Scrip- 
ture and  not  on  tradition,  438. 
Ritual  traditions  of  no  authority 
against  the  .Scriptures,  438 — 441. 
Examination  of  Austin's  pretended 
rule  for  determining  traditions, 
447  _  449.  And  of  that  of  Vin- 
centins  Lirinensit,  449  —  452. 
Tradition  no  rule  of  faith,  453. 
Its  actual  use,  XIII.  114, 118, 119. 
Why  the  fathers  quoted  tradition 

•  in  disputing  with  heretics,  116 — 
118.  Tradition  of  no  nse  after  the 
canon  of  Scripture  was  completed, 
120.  Unnecessary,  impertinent, 
and  fal^e  traditions  of  the  church 
of  Rome  exposed,  120— 129.  Con- 
cerning the  indirect  way  of  dis- 
ceming  traditions,  130. 

TransUiionM  of  bishops  tu  other  sees, 
not  onlawfiii,  XI.  475—478. 

TrttMsulatwutiatittn,  no  ground  for,  in 
the  words  of  institution  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  III.  291  —  293. 
The  term  trauRubstantiatton,  when 
first  invented,  X.  9L).  Profane 
assertions  of  some  Romisii  writers 
concerning,  IX.  ccccviii,  ccccix. 
When  first    iotrodaced,    ccccix. 


ccccx.  Idle  festivals  introdneed 
to  support  it,  ccerli.  It  was  late 
before  the  church  of  Rome  defined 
transubstantiation,  422.  Proof 
that  the  sixth  chapter  of  St.  John's 
gospel  does  not  teach  trausnbstan* 
tiation,  436 — 456.  The  Romanists 
acknowledge  that  this  monstrous 
doctrine  cannot  be  proved  out  of 
Scripture,  452—436.  The  word* 
used  by  Christ  in  the  institution 
of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Snpper,  afford  no  ground  for  tran- 
substantiation, III.  291—293.  Cri- 
tical examination  of  the  words  of 
institution,  as  they  stand  in  the 
Greek  Testament,  IX.  467—464. 
And  of  the  words  *  Hoc  est  corpus 
meiim,'  according  to  the  Romanists, 
46.5—491.  The  doctrine  of  tran- 
substantiation is  agaiuBt  sense,  X. 
1 — 16.  The  unreasonableness  of 
the  Romanists*  quarrelling  with 
those  who  deny  traniiubstantiation, 
17.  If  admitted,  this  doctrine 
would  warrant  any  literal  inter- 
pretations of  Scripture,  however 
absurd,  18.  Absurd  argument  of 
Stapleton  the  Jesuit,  drawn  from 
the  absurdity  and  nnreasonable- 
ness  of  the  opinion,  18 — 19.  Tran- 
substantiation proved  to  be  totally 
destitute  of  reason,  19 — 27 .  Against 
the  very  nature  and  essence  of  a 
body,  and  theabsurfl  quibbles  of  the 
Romanists  refuted,  27  — 59.  Tran- 
subntantiation  notaductrineof  the 
primitive  church,  proved  by  the 
actual  testimonies  of  the  primitive 
fathers,  59—94.  And  acknowledg- 
ed not  to  be  ancient  by  variooa 
eminent  popish  writers,  71 — 72. 
Nor  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  X. 
155—157.  The  question  concern- 
ing transubstantiation  was  dispnted 
among  the  Catholics  t1iemselves,'fii 
the  ninth  century,  X.  97.  In 
England,  until  Lanfranc's  time, 
(the  eleventh  century)  it  was  law- 
ful cither  to  reject  or  to  believe 
transubstantiation,  98.  Against 
which  the  Saxon  church  declared, 
98.  The  gloss  of  the  canon  law 
also  against  it,  ikid,  Scotus  affirms 
that  it  was  no  article  of  faith,  be- 
fore tlie  Lateran  council,  99 — 156, 
157.    Proceedings  of  the  Lateran 

council  in  this  article,  XI.  100 

102.  Horrid  and  blaiphemons 
nature  of  this  doctrine,  X.  152 — 
164.  Insecurity  of  the  Romish 
religion,  iu  consequence  of  thia 
doctrine,  X.  5tf-*5S4. . 
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IVwtM.  tmuglit  Mid  Moctioocd  by 
the  popish  writen,  X.  %56t  tl^7. 
(See  Gunpowder  Tremmm,) 

Tnbutef  laws  of,  arc  moral  law»,  and 
Bot  penal,  except  by  accident,  and 
therefore  oblige  the  con-cience  to 
•n  active  obedience,  XIII.  414 
—  417.  The  laws  of  tribute 
b«ve  the  same  conditions,  c%ases, 

C>wers,  and  measures  wilii  other 
ws  of  government,  417  •—49^. 
Tribute  and  onstoms  are  to  be 
paid,  whether  they  be  demanded 
or  not,  4S0— 4t9. 

IVtiMly,  the  practice  of  making 
pictures  of,  contrarv  to  the  doc- 
trine and  practice  of  the  primitive 
oatholicchprch,  X.176, 177.  The 
absurd  defence  and  rcaiouiiig  of 
the  Romi»h  doctors  concerning  it 
exposed,  XI.  168—180. 

TnUkj  unity  of,  admitted  by  all,  and 
•iaimed  by  all,  VI.  376.  No  in- 
iaUiblc  guide  to  truth,  375.  876. 
Obedience  to  the  will  of  God  the 
best  way  of  aicertaining  truth, 
879.  For  this  purpose  all  affec- 
tioiit  to  (tin  must  be  laid  aside,  S80 
-*S8S.  Also  all  inordinate  affec- 
tions to  the  world,  383—385.  Vic- 
tory over  the  passioiM,  385 — 387. 
In  every  righteous  man  tliere  is 
a  vital  principle  which  leads  him 
to  the  truth,  388— 39i.  A  peculiar 
knowledge  of  truth  sometimes 
Toucbiafed  to  the  peculiar  ser- 
TanU  of  Ood,  39t— 893.  A  good 
aad  holy  life  the  best  way  to  truth, 
898,  396-^-404.  Value  of  human 
learning  in  the  invettigation  of 
truth,  394.  Mini»iers  ought  to  be 
■Mire  careful  to  establish  a  truth 
tbtn  to  reprove  an  error,  548.  It 
it  'not  lawful  to  tell  a  lie  for  the 
canseof  truth,  XI.  483. 

TmriU-Do€€$,  why  offered  at  the  pre- 
lentatioB  of  Christ  in  Ika  taaaple, 
II.  101,  lOS. 

IWmv,  duties  of,  IV.  161. 


U. 


UadmriUbUitett  of  the  church  of 
Ram«,  io  judging  of  others,  re- 
QHurks  on,  X.  506—510 ;  518— 5«0. 
proved,  by  the  imposition  of  ar- 
tieiet  of  faith  as  necenary  to  sal- 
vation, which  Ood  never  made  so, 
MO,  511.  Which  are  so  multiplied 
tbat  few  of  the  laity  know  half  of 
ibcai,  thoagh  they  arc  imposed 
npwi  all,  5tf.  By  that  cbarch 
detemiaing  trite  aad  iaaaMider- 


able  propoaitlona,  vmI  adopting 
tbcm  into  tbe  family  of  faitb.  513. 
▲ad  ezcladiog  uobaptized  infants 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  5oO 

—631. 
C/aciMaaess,  what  is,  VIII.  390.    Evil 

cookeqaeoces  of  it,  IV.  71  —  76. 

Remedies  against  it,  8t— 85.    Uo- 

cleanaess,  an  hinderaocc  to  answers 

to  prayer,  63 — 65. 
Uneiiom  (extreme),  origin  o€,  in  the 

church    of   Rome,    IV.    ccczxvi. 

Has  no  foundation  iu  Scriptare, 

cccxxvi.  eccxxvii. 
Umdtniwdimgf  an  obedient  one,  es- 

•aotial  to  the  virtue  of  obedience, 

II.  79,  80,  In  what  particulars  aa 
obedient  uadentanding  consists, 
XI.  461  —  465.  The  ^ith  of  a 
Christian  partakes  ktt  of  the  un- 
derstanding than  of  tbe  will,  II. 
890.  While  that  of  tbe  devils 
partakes  aiorf,  S%6*  Perfection  of 
the  understanding  of  the  blessed  in 
heaven.  III.  500^503.  Tbe  va- 
riety  of  bumaa  nnder»tanding»  a 
source  of  inculpable  error  ia  rea- 
son, VIII.  99.  And  alao  tbe  weak- 
ness  of  men's  understandings,  110, 

III.  Ttie  practical  jodgaiaut  of  a 
rigtit  conscience  is  aiways  agree- 
able to  the  specalative  de termioa- 
tioa  of  tlio  understaadingv  XI.  4S0 
—461.  Whatsoever  is  a&««  our 
nnderstaadbig,  ta  not  agiuntt  it, 
453. 

UmMreifmlMB§  prevents  an  ^«>wav  to 
oar  prayers,  V.  61 — 68* 

UmmmmmbUfum  of  aioy  ikinoBitimted, 
III.  164— 17f. 

UmregmemU  Jfea,  the  st^te  of,  per- 
aoni6ed  by  Si.  Paal,  IX.  184^139. 
How  far  they  auiy  go  in  tbt  vrays 
of  piety  and  religioB,  18d»  They 
BMy  be  convincM  and  ifiatmoted 
in  their  duty  aad  oo«soat  to  it,  140. 
May,  with  their  wUI^  delight  ia 
goodisesa,  aad  de«ira  it  caracatly, 
149—150.  May  aot  only  will  ami 
desire  to  do  nataral  or  naoral  good 
things,  but  even  spiritaal  aaA  evan- 
gelical, 150, 151.  Biay  leave  BMUiy 
sins  which  .thoy  are  comaMadcd  to 
forsake,  151.  Not  oaly  lor  to«- 
poral  intereat,  bat  oat  oif  ftar  aad 
reverence  for  tbe  diviae  lav»  I8t. 
An  uaregeaerate  man,  besidca  ab- 
staining from  mneb  evil,  any  also 
do  nuny  good  tbiaga  lor  bo^vca, 
yet  never  con*  thitber,  153^  And 
be  may  have  seceivod  tlie  Spirit  of 

Ood,  yet  be  in  a  ft^^  off  " 

Go^lA^l£5» 
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V. 

Vanity  of  Imman  life,  coot iderf  d,  III. 
4ir— 419.  Of  all  earthly  honovrt, 
420— 4:26.  Particularly  of  fiime, 
4t6— 4f8.  And  of  man,  491— 
4S7. 

Venial  Sim^  different  sorts  of,  aocord- 
ini;  to  the  Romisli  schoolmen,  VIII. 
357.  Firti,  Sim  of  inHrmity,  95^ ; 
IX.  119—180.  Seamdly,  Sint  ve- 
nial for  the  tmallness  of  the  matter, 
VIII.  357.  Sint  venial  in  their 
own  nature,  557,356.  Catalogne 
of  such  tins  according  to  the  fa- 
thers, 358,  359.  That  any  sin  is 
venial  or  pardonable,  is  who^y  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  grace  of  Ood, 
359—361.  All  such  sins  are  damn- 
able, 361,  362.  Evil  tendency  of 
the  distinction  of  sins  into  mortal 
and  venial,  363—366.  If  any  man, 
abont  to  do  an  action  of  sin,  inquires 
whetlier  it  be  venial  or  not,  to  sncb 
man  it  cannot  at  that  time  be 
venial,  367.  The  difttiaction  of 
venial  and  mortal  sine  among  the 
ancients  means  a  distinction  not  of 
kinds  but  of  degrees,  367—370. 
But  this  distinction  is  not  to  be 
considered  by  ns,  bnt  bv  God 
alone,  370.  No  little  venial  sius 
in  Scripture,  372^374.  What  re- 
pentance is  necessary  fbr  the  more 
venial  sins,  377-* 384).  Dangerous 
and  immoral  tendency  of  the  popish 
doctrine  concerning  venial  and 
mortal  sins,  X.  208—212. 

Via  InteUigenHm^  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Taylor's,  publication  of^  I.  cxiii. 
Analysis  of  it,  with  remarks,  ibid, 
esiv. — cxviii. 

Victory  over  sin,  how  to  be  obtained, 
VI.  259.  By  faith,  260.  Bywateb- 
liilness,  261.  By  mortification  of 
all  sin,  262.  By  doing  every  thing 
possible  towards  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  bodv  of  sin,  263.  By 
eantion  eoncemtng  thonghts  and 
desives,  264.  When  sin  haa  pre- 
vailed, by  considering  in  what  de- 
gree it  has  so  prevailed,  265,  266. 

lice,  habitual  course  of,  proved  to 
be  infinitely  more  tronblesoaie  than 
n  strict  obterrance  of  the  laws  of 
Chriattenity,  III.  13&-'142.  Pro- 
dnctiTe  of  misery  oaly,  14S— 149. 
lotemperamie  the  nurse  of  vice, 
V.  233,234. 

F^yWiof,  an  insti  iimi  nt  of  victory 
«iver  sin,  VI.  f61.  Particularly 
vigilance  o^er  oar  tboaghts  and 
aaeret  desires,  264.  Neoossity  of 
perpetual  vigilafa»  VIIL  JBaL,  382. 


Fincenflat  LMmitmiiy  mle  of,  con* 
oeming  traditioniy  cxanincd,  X. 
449—452. 

Ftotoice,  how  it  makes  an  actios  in- 
voluntary, XIV.  398—398. 

Firgms,  advice  to,  IV.  77,  78.  A 
state  of  virginity  not  more  holy 
than  a  chaste  marriage,  XIV.  130 
—132. 

Virtue  promotes  happiness.  III.  142 
—148.  And  length  of  life,  149— 
164.  Is  honourable,  148, 149.  The 
habitnal  growth  of  virtue  in  onr 
manners,  and  dispositions,  a  proof 
of  growth  in  |(nice,  VI.  8  —  10. 
Also  the  pursuit  of  virtue,  simply 
for  its  own  interest,  18—21. 

Ftston  of  God  in  heaven,  contempla- 
tion on  the  happiness  of,  III.  496 
—499. 

FtfUditMi  of  the  sick  by  the  clergy, 

feneral  rales  for  the  manner  ol^ 
V.  501^—509,  XIV.  504^  505. 
How  the  clergyman  is  to  minister 
in  the  sick  roan's  confession  of  sins 
and  repentance,  IV.  510.  Argu- 
ments and  exhortations  to  move 
him  to  confession  of  sins,  510 — 
513.  Instruments  by  way  of  con- 
sideration, to  awaken  a  careless 
person  and  a  stupid  conscience, 
513—522.  Of  ministering  to  Ike 
restitntion  and  pardon,  or  recan- 
ciliation  of  tlie  sick  person,  by 
admiaistertncf  the  holy  sacrament, 
523—532.  Of  ministering  to  the 
sick  person  by  the  spiritual  man, 
as  he  is  the  physician  of  souls^  v533 
— 546.  Offices  to  be  said  by  the 
minisler  in  bis  visitation  of  the 
sick,  549—560. 

Viaiiing  the  tine  of  the  fathers  npon 
their  children,  has  done,  V.  438 — 
440.  Why  they  are  thus  visited, 
440 — 444.  In  wliat  degree,  and  in 
what  case,  this  is  nsnal,  444 — 446. 
Remedies  for  averting  such  visita- 
tion, 447—462. 

VolUiim,  difierent  degrees  of,  XIV. 
344^346. 

Volubility  of  speech,  no  proof  that  we 
are  praying  by  the  Spirit,  V^  418 
—420. 

FolKpfoeiMMas,  evil  conseqnenoes  of, 
IV.  56,  57.  Rules  for  soppreasiag 
it,  58-60. 

Vowe,  nature  of,  IV.  225.  Cautions 
concerning  the  making  of.  then, 
225,  226.  Form  of  a  vow,  made 
dnring  danger,  283.  Children  can- 
not profess  any  religious  vows, 
oastrary  to  their  parents'  consent 
aa4«ppiabRtioQ,  XI¥.  t9lt^tM. 
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Tkoughii  io  prayer,  reme- 
dieA  airaiiuii,  1 V.  Ha^HiS* 

tV^nUtme.^,    nature    of,    explauied, 

,.  Vm.  S90,S91.. 

fVatf  ineaMires  of,  according  to  the 
]awi  of  Christ,  XII.  447  —  451. 
Examples  in  matters  of  war  are 
alwa>s  most  daiigcroiis  precedents, 
454,  455. 

Warner,  (Bishop),  correspondence  of 
Bisbo{)  Ta>lor  with,  on  his  *  Unum 
Neces»ariuni,'  I.  xliii.  xliv. 

Washing  of   Uie    apostles'  feet,    by 
»  Christ,  III.  !f49,  tf5(>.    Reficctions 
thereon,  277-    280. 

Watch  |;ivcn  by  Charles  I.  to  Bishop 
Taylor,  notice  of,  1.  cxxvi.  crrlviii. 

WatckfulHeiiiy  an  instrument  by  which 
we  obtain  victory  over  sin,  VI. 
¥61.  Particularly  watchfulness 
over  our  thoughts  and  secret  de- 
sires, V6 1.  Ntcestity  of  perpetnal 
watchfulness  over  all  sins,  VIII. 
381,  38:^. 

Water  spilt  npon  the  groand,  the 
comparison  of  the  life  of  mao  to, 
illustrated,  VI.  4.55—461. 

Wetimineter  AMemhlif  of  Divines.  See 
Anembly, 

Whisperers^  who  are,  VIII.  S9f . 

Whitsunday y  sermons  for,  V.  401 — 431 . 

Wickedness  of  the  human  heart  shown, 
(1 )  In  its  blindness  and  ignorance, 
V.  509.  Particularly  in  its  im- 
patience of  honest  and  severe  re- 
proof, 509.  Following  false  teach- 
ers, 510.  Inconsideration,  511. 
Whence  results  ignorance  of  God, 
516.  (2)  lu  its  hardness,  516. 
Which  is  particularly  evinced  by 
its  pride,  517.  And  its  being 
deeply  in  love  with  wickedness, 
518.  (3)  Other  instances  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  human  heart 
enumerated,  5l9.  Cautions  and 
ailvices  concerning  it,  520. 

WickeJf  parallel  between  them  and 
children  and  fools,  III.  165—170. 
The  horrors  of  (he  wicked  mao*s 
dying  hours,  IV.  386,  387.  Consi- 
derations on  the  end  and  design  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  V. 
549—555.  The  conscience  of  a 
wicked  man  is  an  evil  judge  and 
an  imperfect  rule  of  action,  XI. 
416—419. 

Widows,  niles  for  the'  conduct  of,  IV. 
78,  79. 

IFt(<  or  Testament,  the  duty  of  making 
it  eqnitably,  enforced.  III.  369, 
370.  In  what  manner  it  sbonld  be 
■wde,  IV.  497.    On  tbe  .constmc- 


tion    of  will  in   dopblAaj   favm 

XJV.  233.  «9f.  .     *t    's>  /* 
WUlf  mortincatian.  of,  .IfOf.  J<L  be 
^  attained,  U.  ^fiQ-^ld?^;    M^f  ^2v^ 
/  ofa.Christhn  pirtak<)i  Wf' <i!M"« 

will  than  of  the  understand  iqg,%o. 

And  that  of  devilf  le&f  of  tW  wfj^ 
than  of  the  understandlog,  325^ 

Will  {Ubertf  of),  the  doctrine  oHhe 
ancient  lathers  was,,  that  ffc^j^iil 
remained  in  lu  aAer  ilic  faQ,  iX. 
85— H9.  The  liberty  of,  the  SSill 
did  not  perish  to  ma'nkind.  br  the 
fall  of  Adam,  325,  3i6.  IJm|Vty 
of  choice  in  moral  actions,  iaagr^. 
able  to  the  whole  desi/^  M 
metliod  of  human  natnre  4nd.  be- 
ing, XIV.  2tf  1—286.  ExaminatioD 
of  the  question  whether  every  ic- 
tiou  of  our  life  ought  to  be  direc^Al 
by  a  right  conscience  or  well  per- 
suaded will,  287  —  297.  And  of 
the  question,  whether,  —  altlKKieb 
actions  of  tliemselves  be  Aot  lo- 
diflerent  when  chosen,  tlie  wlHiiiay 
be  allowed  to  be  ttodHRfmit!'  to 
fome  good  things  that  al^flid 
before  her,  297—305.  Tbe  vlrtaaJ 
and  interpretative  cotiseiit  «f^tbe 
will  is  impnted  to  ^ood  and>%ii, 
305—344.  The  act  of  the  itili 
alone,  thongb  no  extenwl  arljon 
or  event  do  follow,  is  impoted*  to 
good  or  evil,  by  God  and  men,  544 
— 356.  An  involantary  effect,  (iro- 
ceeding  from  a  voluntary  caaiej  is 
imputed  to  the  agent,  as  if  it  were 
volantarily  and  directly  cboaeo, 
336—362. 

WiU  nt  Gad,  obedience  to«  tbe  belt 
way  of  attaining  a  knowMgr  of 
tbe  tmth,  VI.  379— 404. 

WUUwor^ip,  natnre  of,  Xf II.  f2, 
73.  Forbidden  in  tlie  New  TMa- 
nienr,  74.  * 

Wisdom,  destroyed  by  intemperance, 
V.  235—237. 

Wise  Mem  visit  Jeans  at  llelileltfn, 
II.  46—50.  Conslderatiims  there- 
on, 55—62. 

Wites  and  Husbands,  mntnal  duties 
of,  IV.  79  —  82,  159,  16«;  V.  255 
—263.  Motives  that  sbonld  in- 
fluence the  choice  of  a  wife,  257, 
258.  Duties  of  wives  in  particular, 
S7S.  FtrsI,  Obedience,  272—274. 
Its  limits,  274.  Caution  concerning 
it,  275, 276.  Saamdlffy  Compliance, 
276.  Thirdly,  To  participate  in 
her  husband's  joys  and  sorrows,  277. 
And  to  remember  and  prepare  for 
days  of  sorrow  and  darkneM»  278. 
See  alto  Hmthmsd*  mad  Wivet,  ■ 
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ITM  ^  G«r,  duty  of  reading,  IT. 
tOS,  104.  Rales  for  the  profiUbie 
rttdingofity  S05. 

'  Wmrk*^^  different  mennings  of,  VI. 
i69.  How  a  roan  is  justified  by 
i9orks,  f74,  275.  ♦ 

WwrU^  contemplation  on  the  end  of, 
469  —  476.  And  on  its  conse- 
quences, 47r~48t.  Estimate  of 
what  may  be  obtained  by  one  who 
faint  the  whole  world,  VI.  65— 
ft.  And  how  little  is  actually 
gained  by  one  who  loses  his  own 
•oul,  7t— 78. 

WwrUly  thingM^  contemplation  on  the 
inconstant  and  transitory  nature 
of,  III.  4<^— 496.  Their  worth- 
lessness,  426—431. 

Wmnkip  ^  God  imperfect  among  the 
Jews,  V.  173.  Must  be  with  all 
the  heart,  174.  He  that  serves 
Ood  with  the  soul,  without  the 
body,  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord 
deceitfully,  176.  So  also,  he  who 
reserves  one  faculty  for  t>in,  and 
many  for  religion,  178.  Or  who 
does  not  converse  in  the  acqni»i- 
tiiMi  of  holy  chanty  and  religion, 
I8t.  Or  who  do  not  pay  their 
vows,  184.  Fervour,  essential  to 
the  right  worship  of  God,  185. 
Evils  and  danger  of  lukewarmness 
io  it,  186—190.  Essential  parts 
of  the  worship  of  God  are,  lively 
laith,  190-192.  Fervent  prayer, 
193>  194.  Aud  charity,  195,  196. 
Characters  of  fervent  worship,  196 
— 199.    Perseverance,  199— 20«?. 

Wonkip  qf  AngelSy  forbidilen  in  the 
Scriptures,  X.  524,  525. 

Worth^  qf  Images,  by  the  church  of 
Rome,  unsupported  by  Scripture 
and  by  the  practice  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  apostolic  and 
primitive  ages,  X.  171—175;  XI. 
1A5.— 168.  Futile  distinctions  of 
the  Romish  doctors  between  >ov. 
xaUf  or  service  ;  and  Xa/r^tU,  or 


actual  worship,  162  —  164.  Tht 
worship  of  images,  not  known  fa 
England  till  the  eighth  century, 
167.  Nor  in  France,  till  th« 
ninth  century,  X.  175.  Insecurity 
of  the  Romish  religion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  worship  of  images^ 
525 — 527.  The  worship  of  images 
proved  to  be  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  nature, 
by  an  examination  of  th«  second 
commandment,  XII.  382—412. 
fVffoif  (William)  associates  with  Bi. 
shop  Taylor  in  keeping  a  school, 
I.  xxvi.  Notice  or  him,  crcxiv. 
And  of  his  Latin  grammar,  xxvi. 
xxvii. 

Y. 

Yoke  of  sin,  and  of  the  law,  removed 
by  Christ,  III.  133,  134.  The 
easiness  of  Christ's  yoke  illustrated, 
135.  Fir$ty  To  live  according  to 
it,  is  most  natural  and  proportion- 
able to  the  desires  and  first  inten- 
tions of  nature,  135^138.  Se- 
coacf/y,  there  is  in  it  less  trouble 
than  in  sin,  138—142.  Thirdly,  it 
conduces  infinitely  to  the  content 
of  our  lives,  and  natural  and  po- 
litical satisfactions,  142  — 149. 
Fourthly,  it  is  a  means  of  preserv- 
ing our  lives  lon^  and  healthy,  149 
— 161.  Fifthly,  It  is  most  reason- 
able, 165—172. 

Youih,  a  short  catechism  for,  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  XV.  li 
—19. 

Z. 

Zeal,  characters  of,  V.  196  —  202. 
Measures  by  which  our  seal  will 
become  safe  and  holy,  208 — 212. 
Therefore  our  seal  must  never  carry 
us  beyond  that  which  is  profitable, 
212  —  214.  And  safe,  214.  Or 
what  is  possible,  215.  And  in  f 
likely  or  probable  matter,  216. 
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